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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 
Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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The Lovely Louis XIV 
6 teaspoons as low as $7.50 
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STERLING $s | 
EXCLUSIVE. 


We will be glad to forward a co 
booklet upon receipt of 25¢ to 
handling costs. 


The Towle Silversmiths, Dept. 
Mass. | enclose 25¢ in coin or s? 


"Bridal Silver and Wedding C 
NAMES——== ea SF 
ADDRESS 

Citas STATE 

MY JEWELER 1'S——— 
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Let 


EMILY 
POST 


Help you plan 
Your wedding 


Why you should have 
a church wedding, 


even though simple 


The correct order for your 


wedding procession 


What to serve at your 
wedding breakfast 


The new Lady Diana with —_ ; a 


plate from matching service 


EMILY POST, famous author of "Etiquette, the Blue 
ook of Social Usage,’ answers all these questions for 
ou in her new booklet, "Bridal Silver and Wedding 
customs." 
Read all the helpful advice Mrs. Post gives in her 
riendly, charming style, about wedding customs and 


choosing your bridal silver. 


New Low Prices 


Prices on all Towle patterns were just reduced a few 
weeks ago to the lowest levels at which most of our pat- 
terns have ever sold! We have bought silver bullion 
at the lowest price in the world’s history, and pass on 
e full advantage to you in low prices. 

We cannot urge you too strongly to take advantage 


of this opportunity. Buy now! 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


AT La Luz in New Mexico there 
has recently been discovered a clay 
from which pottery is made rival- 
ing the beauty and color of some 
of the finest Italian ware, and 
which in addition possesses un- 
usual qualities of durability. In 
color it is a warm, soft pink which 
shades from a pale tone to deep 
rose. A workshop has been set up 
at La Luz by a group of American 
artist potters, and now some of 
their first products are offered for 
sale. I saw a selection in New 
York the other day, and I was de- 
lighted with the pieces shown, 
which included strawberry jars, 
oil and wine jars, bowls, vases, 
and such. All this pottery is made 
on hand wheels and many pieces 
are reproductions of the classic 
work of ancient potters. The very 
beguiling pair of shepherd’s pots in 
Figure 1 is one of the most attrac- 
tive in the collection, and would 
be charming used for flowers or ivy 
in the sunroom or on the terrace. 
It is 8’’ high to the top of the han- 
dle; one pot is 5’’ wide, the other 
6’ wide, and the price is $12.00, 


postpaid. - La Luz Propucrs 


Company, 52 East 52nd Street, 


Ne YG, 





DON'T let a banging door, swept 
to and fro by strong winds, ruin 
your disposition or spoil your 
sleep. For here in Figure 2 is a 
sturdy little horse ready to take 
up his post and faithfully keep 
vigil against the most unruly wind 
or the most annoying door. He is 
made of iron, 12’’ long and 103” 
tall (of course, I should tell you 
how many ‘hands’ high he is, but 
Ican’t do this ininches ). Ifyouhave 
a fondness for black horses, here 





Fig. 2 


he is, with a white nose, or if you 
like chestnut-brown horses _ best, 
he may be ordered in that color. 
He may be purchased for only 
$3.50, postpaid. — Mary CAMPBELL 
Stupio, 18 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WALLPAPER has always had 
great decorative possibilities owing 
range of design and 
but it lacked the 
le and practical qualities of 
me of the simpler wall treat- 
It 1 possible, how- 

O procure wallpaper treated 


) its W ide 


-xtTure, has 





iS NOW 


by a special chemical process which 
may be scrubbed as hard as any 
painted wall and yet is indistin- 
guishable from ordinary wallpaper. 
I myself have seen grease, blacking, 
soot, and red ink smeared over a 
sample of this paper and then 
washed off with soap and water, 
leaving not a trace of a spot or 
smear. This magic material is 
called En-dural and comes in such 
a great variety of attractive de- 
signs, both conventional and mod- 
ern, that every taste may be suited. 
Prices are remarkably reasonable, 
varying from $1.10 to $2.10 a roll, 
the quaint design shown (Figure 
3), with rich tapestry colors on a 
putty-colored background, costing 
$1.85 a roll, express collect outside 
of New England. Samples will be 
sent on request. —J. W. Gerry 
Company, 63 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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EVERYONE who has ever visited 
Switzerland remembers the char- 
teristic sound of cowbells tin- 





kling across the mountain slopes, 
and will want to own one of these 
real Swiss cowbells (Figure 4) to 
recall those pleasant Alpine mem- 
ories. Besides, they are very useful 
as call bells for the bedside or 
dining table when electric push 
buttons are not available. And I 


was told that one bright girl 
bought one to tie on her Ford car 
to drown out 


its less musical 





Fig. 4 


rattles! They have a pleasant 
pewterish finish and the name of 
some Swiss town stamped on them. 
They vary in size from 23"’ to 33” 
in height, the smaller ones having 
the lighter tone. Price $1.00 each, 
postpaid. — Les Artisans, 165 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 


IF you are cudgeling your brains to 
think of a gift for your favorite 
bride of the season, and there 
seems nothing left to give without 
duplication, do not despair, for the 
chaise longue cover and pillow in 
Figure 5 are, I think, just the type 
of lovely and luxurious gift that 
would thrill any bride. The cover 
is of Korean silk which may be 
ordered in any color desired, fin- 
ished with picot-edged scallops 
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Offering priceless beauty...but always at 
a figure which is justified by comparison 





PS 





Re Sey, : 
If you have the beauty of your garden at heart, these lovely Old-World Fountains, Well- 


Heads, Columns, Sun-Dials and other stone and marble pieces, imported. by the 
Wm.H. Jackson Company from Italy, France and England, will delight you immeasurably. 


Exclusive Representatives of the Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Baltimore Detroit 


J. G. VALIANT COMPANY THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
Boston Philadelphia 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
THE A.B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY BEAUX ARTS 
Cleveland Providenc 


e 
TILDEN-THURBER COMPANY 


St. Louis 


SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


Washington 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 


Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


Denver 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 





Se = assume that because 


the Wm. H. Jackson Company deals in works of 
art, and numbers many exceedingly wealthy people 
among its patrons, that Jackson Products are sold at 
“fancy” prices. ~ On the contrary, Jackson’s exten- 
sive dealings in these circles are, in reality, a reliable 
index of reasonable prices—for people of large means 
are notably insistent on full value and frequently 
make their purchases through architects and dec- 
orators who have the whole market at their finger 
tips. ~ VVhether you seek choice furniture and orna- 
ments for your garden, or beautiful bronze and 
marble furnishings for your home, you will find that 
every piece imported or manufactured by the 
Wm. H. Jackson Company is available at a figure 
based on true values. ~ Strict adherence to this policy 
for more than one hundred years is largely responsi- 
ble for the development, growth and success of this 
organization. ~ Jackson Products are many and 
varied. Besides fine examples of Marble and Stone 
Garden Furniture from Old-VWVorld sources, they 
include: imported antique Mantels and authentic 
reproductions in Marble, VWVood and Cretan Stone; 
Andirons and Fireplace Accessories of every descrip- 
tion; and Tables, Mirrors, Lamps, Book Ends and 
similar decorative furnishings, beautifully executed 
in Bronze and other metals by Jackson. ~ Confident 
that Jackson Products will add materially to your 
pride and pleasure in your home, we cordially 
invite you to inspect these many objects of art 
and utility, either at the Jackson Galleries, or at 
the well-known establishments listed at the left. 


WM .FJACKSON COMPANY 





2 West 47th Street, New York City 
318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 
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OVER 100 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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READY OCTOBER J, 1931 +> PARK TO LEXINGTON >> 49TH TO SOTH>>NEW YORK 


FINE LIVING.... 
vee 


@ You may now pre-view three completed floors of the 
Waldorf-Astoria’s apartments. « The contribution of the 
Waldorf-Astoria to New York living will be this: Fine 
living, 4 la carte. «The apartments themselves are a 
series of beautiful homes, done by WORLD-FAMOUS 
DECORATORS. Each apartment is individual. All have 
privacy, through foyer entrances and modern innovations 
such as sound-proofing. Tower apartments have the 
further privacy of separate under-cover motor entrance, 
elevators, concierge bureau. « All these luxuries of the 
PRIVATE HOME can be enjoyed a la carte: that is, as 
you please and when you please. This ultra-modern 
re-creation of the Waldorf-Astoria provides you with a 
household . . . servants of every kind . . . excellent 
cuisine . . . special rooms and facilities for every type 
of entertaining. LEASES, IF YOU PREFER, OR ARRANGE- 
MENTS TERMINABLE AT WILL. No financial investment 
or personal responsibility. Rentals in scale with prevailing 
ideas about economy. « Afew unfurnished apartments with 
broad terraces. @ An information office is now open in the 


hotel, corner Park and Fiftieth, phone ELdorado 5-3000. 


$PECIMEN APARTMENT $ 
READY FOR INSPECTION 
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Iced Cocktail Sets 


for serving tomato juice, orange 
juice, or crabmeat cocktails 


Chopped ice bowl in 
amber, crystal color or 
green, $6 dozen, with 
matching glass, 3 or 334 
inches high, $2 dosent 
Bowl in topaz, $8 dozen, 
with either size matching 
glass, $2.50 dozen. Ship- 
ping charges paid. 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 
BOSTON 


Every Home Lover 
should own 


This Book | / 


It is a brief, authentic, 
easy-to-read history of 
period furniture styles 
that will acquaint the 
novice with the origin, : 
designs, and decorative Pap one 

motifs and details found 

on present day furniture. POSTPAID 
An absorbing story touch- 

ing upon the social, political and religious 
influences of many countries, the lives and 
influence of the master designers and their 
works. Contains 154 pages, 30 chapters with 
glossary and chronology. Fully illustrated. 
Handsomely bound and printed. A choice 
gift. A ready reference for the designer, 
decorator, and student. Highly endorsed. 
Fifth edition. Price barely covers production 
costs. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-G Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


7 ~ 77 eee 
INVITING BEVERAGE SET 
Of Ozark Mountain Pottery, 
mottle feoldes DEY n or soft uf en. Keeps 
hoe 1 and contains 1% 

rming decorative 
immer house or terrace 


rilliant glaze, in 





THE WEE 


1231 Amsterdam Ave. 


SHOP 
New York City 








and bands of hemstitching; and 
it is lined 
warmth. The pillow is covered to 
match, and the price is $30.00 for 
the cover and $15.00 for the pillow, 
both prices postpaid. — Carvin 
Comrorts, Inc.. 528 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y.C. 


Fig. 5 


THESE little birds in Figure 6 are 
some of the pleasantest decoys ever 
invented, I think, for they are 
made to perch gayly on top of 
poles in the garden and to lure the 
birds among your flowers for a 


with soft flannel for ° 


friendly visit. They come from 
Germany and are made of china, 
and they are really amazingly life- 
like in their bright plumage colors. 
Each is made with a hole in the 
base of the little globe on which 
the bird sits, so that the globe fits 
snugly on the top of a wooden 
pole. They are 3’” x 5”’ and cost 
$1.00 each, or $10.00 the dozen, 
postpaid. The sticks, shown also 
in Figure 6, are made of wood, 
12’’ high, each surmounted by a 
little garden creature in china, 

a butterfly with shimmering wings; 
a vivid lady bug or a bright-hued 
dragon fly, — and are to be used 
for tagging seedlings. These cost 
50 cents each, or three for $1.00, 
postpaid. — F. B. AckrerMAN, 50 
Union Square, N. Y.C. 


AMONG accessories for the gar- 
den, none is more attractive than a 
gazing globe, which is especially 
suited, I think, to the smaller 
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Ge enue Feed and Kattan Furniture 





We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 





WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


1alists 





sx “The REED SHOP Inc. 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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COPPER .. PEWTER .. IRON . . 


‘| Quaint! 


No. HC693 — A charming way to make 
pleasant the hours you pass with friends 
In your garden. Let its presence bear 
witness to your good taste and be an 
expression of your personality. Made of 
solid polished brass, 9” in diameter. 
Express collect $3.00 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 


22 Allen Street New York City 
Send for catalog H38 


AHABITANTA 


America’s Pioneer Furniture 


CADILLAC SETTEE 


With hand-peeled spindles, arms, and legs 
tightly tenoned into hand-hewn and planed 
pine slabs which have been rubbed to mirror 
smoothness. Early American Pine finish. For 
country home, club, or garden. No. 603-48, 
48” long, $25. No. 603-72, 72” long, $35, 
including delivery east of the Rockies. 

Send 10c postage for complete 

catalog of Habitant Furniture 


HABITANT SHOPS, INC. 
802 Jefferson Street, Bay City, Michigan 











GARDEN POTS 
Of Distinction and Charm 


Illustrated 
Italian Oval Terra Rosa Basket 
9” high, 20’ long—$13.50 


Expressage Collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Ave. New York City 








Priscilla Candlelight 


Authentic Colonial Design in bur- 

nished brass or copper, complete 

_ with battery and bulb. 

6%" high — $1.50 postpaid 

GRACE L. MERRITT 
172 East 51st St. New York 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


% 


Ye 
ne 


ieee 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
a furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
y\ lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


v Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
i start July 6th - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5L 
s NEW YORK SCHOOL OFS s 
mg INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Di fice 


The New York Exchange 
for Woman’s Work 


541 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


eeme USHER REPRODUCTION 
of Your 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


By a new and beautiful 
process your cherished 
old _  daguerreotypes, 
tintypes and miniatures, 
even though faded or 
damaged, may be re- 
produced without that 
ee ‘copied’ look. Such re 
Illustrated Booklet productions make gifts 
of Portraits’ Min- of priceless worth to 
iatures on request members of your family. 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 
Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 


MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
For Children from Infancy to Ten Years 
U INDE RWEAR, Boys’ SuItTs 
, FASCINATING Toys 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ATE 
20 Brace St. 


LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street 
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garden, for it creates 
in its clear reflection 
a miniature world of 
flowers and_ greenery; 
and even on dull days it 
seems to hold some of 
the dew and sunshine 
of bright mornings. The 
gazing globe and ped- 
estal in Figure 7 would 
be just the thing for 
the smaller garden, the 
pedestal being 37’ high, 
the base 12’’, and the 
globe 10’’. The globe 
is of heavy ‘evalast’ 
glass, guaranteed for 
five years against dete- 
rioration, and the ped- 
estal is of high-fired 
light stony-gray terra 
cotta. The price is mod- 
erate, too, $23.00, ex- 
press collect, for both 
globe and pedestal. — 
Ga.titoway Terra Cor- 
TA Company, Walnut 


and 32nd Streets, Philadelphia. 


WHEN you look at this illustra- 
tion (Figure 8) you will suppose, 
of course, that I have been rum- 
maging about among Early Ameri- 


can antiques and have found one of 


those old brass bed warmers that 
the sturdy mothers of the Colonies 
used to take away some of the New 
England chill from the bed linen 
on frosty nights. So I must tell 
you at once that it is a miniature, 
only 10’ long, to be used as an ash 
tray. It is a most delightful little 
copy, however, of the original, 
true in every detail, from the hand- 
turned handle of maple or walnut 


to the embossing on 
the lid, which is taken 
from an Early American 
design. Even the little 
hook on which it may 
be hung is in the shape 
of the famous scream- 
ing eagle, and both hook 
and bowl are made of 
solid brass. With the 
hook, it costs $2.00, 
postpaid; without the 
hook, $1.50, postpaid, 
and it may be ordered 
with handle of either 
maple or walnut.— Wa 
Bax & Sons, West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


NOTHING contributes 
more to a garden thana 
sundial; there are few 
things around which so 
much tradition and ro- 
mance cling, for in near- 
ly every famous garden 
in history there has been a sundial. 
Here in Figure 9 is a charming dial 
of solid brass, octagonal in shape, 
with an appropriate figure of 
Father Time and the inscription, 
‘Grow old along with me, the best 





Boston, Mass. 








2 PROVENCE 
Out of the past comes a quaint theme for 
the chintz THE PROVENCE by Pau 
Dumas, Paris. In ribbon garlands are little 
old world scenes of a country gentleman anc 
his good wife under perhs aps the greenwooc 
tree. Simple and charming for the informa 
house or apartment. Price 31 65 a yd 





Illustrations upon request. Can be 





THE LAST WORD 


In painted bed room suites is the 
ideally designed RECAMIER. Twin 
beds with fluted posts and intricately 
carved borders outlined in gold are 
exquisite in antiqued, dull blue, richly 
decorative. The companion pieces are 


in perfect harmony for a complete 


ensemble. 


A LEGEND OF COLOR 
And beauty is the JARDIN CHI- 
NOIS, a scenic wall paper by Zuber 
& Cie., 


sents with artistic precision, a pano- 


Alsace. For one’s walls it pre- 


rama of walled garden vibrant with 
exotic blooms and the majestic splen- 
dor of Chinese temples. 


ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT @& CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American and Canadian A gents for ZUBER & Cie, ALSACE, and PAUL DUMAS, PARIS 
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FOR PERFECT COFFEE 


You will want a Silex coffee maker. 
All Pyrex glass - electric, gas 
and alcohol models - silver, 
chrome or nickel finish - 

three sizes. Write name 

on this advertisement 

for booklet - and 

name of nearest 

dealer- - - - 


The Smart Way to ‘Make MOREE / 


J AEX 


COFFEE MAKER 


At Dep't. Stores - Electric Shops 
= THE SILEX COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Call and examine plans, exte- 
riors, estimates of 54 fine homes 


contained inMr.Child’s 2 books 

“Stucco Houses“ $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses’ $5. 
Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful homes, 
without obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect . Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


DISTINCTIVE RIBBONS 


Smartly boxed in assorted colors 


With 2 or 3 boxes 
on hand no longer 
need one hunt in 
vain for a bit of fes- 
tive ribbon or be at 
a loss for a last min- 
ute gift, ora prize. 
Exceptional 
value at 

my $1. Check 

with order. 


Postage prepaid in U.S. A. 


PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H.B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R. I. 


earn ti 


“LANDSCAPE ARCH HEY 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today to— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
15A Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, la. 
















UNUSUAL 
WALL SCONCES 




























Anew type of lighting fixture, e€ pecially 
a good one, is always an event of interest 
Those we are illustrating have been de- 
veloped with much care and are a fascinat 
ing composite of handwrought met al work 
and copies of charming old glass rosette 
tiebacks. The rosettes are mae inches in 
diameter and may be secured in opal, 
crystal, amethyst, green, blue, black or 
amber 














These sconces are particularly effective 
with antique wall paper and may be had 
with metal parts made up in English tin, 
ruddy copper, brass or sparkling chro- 
mium 

Supplied with or without electric 
ments at attractively revised prices 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon St. at Charles 
39 O No. Bennet St. Boston, Mass. 





attach- 



















DISTINCTION for 
YOUR DOORWAY 
AIL Box in forged {TONE 
most beautiful of all metal work 
placed where it will give your 
guests their first impression. Forged by 
1 Colonial black 
iron finish. Rustproofed; last a lifetime. 
Money- back guarantee. ‘Write $6.00 


for free folk der Pitre ating Foot- 
postpaid 


LONGFELLOW FORGE 
61 Overbrook Road, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


master craftsmen in 





scrapers, Knoc kers, etc. 














HERE’S A ‘FIND’? FOR YOUR CAMP 
OR SHORE COTTAGE 


In addition to our line of over 
150 cast iron novelties, we manu- 
facture the NATIONAL OIL 
BURNER, splendidly efficient as 
a burner and sold at a remarkably 
low price. 

WE DO NOT INSTALL, so 
give us the name of your plumber 
or steam fitter in writing for the 
free folder telling 
about burner. At the 
Same time, request 
our specialty catalog, 
if you have none, 
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is yet to be.’ The dial is an excel- 
lent size for the average garden, 
being 104’’ in diameter; it weighs 
five pounds and costs $5.00, post- 
paid. A. Sttverstone, 21 Allen 
Strect, N. Y. € 


THIS is the season for cold drinks, 
and I have yet to see a more con- 
venient way of serving them than 
from the wicker ae shown in 
Figure 10. The squat glass pitcher 
holds just enovgh liquid, plus ice 
cubes, to fill the eight surrounding 
glasses; and notice the interesting 
new shape of the glasses, which are 
generous in size and yet provide a 
comfortable grip for the smallest 
hand. The basket of natural wicker 
is 14’’ in diameter and the glasses, 
which may be had in either pale 
amber, blue, or green, are 4”’ tall. 
The amber color, I thought, seemed 
a particularly lovely shade. The 
whole set costs $13.50, including 
packing and express charges. — 
R. H. Srearns Company, Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


Uindow S hopping 


T OFTEN think when I am shop- 
ping about that, although I see 
everywhere so-called ‘reproduc- 
tions’ of Early American furniture, 
there are not many which are 
entitled to the term ‘reproduction,’ 
so when I do find an authentic 
copy, I consider it news. Here in 
Figure 11 is a true reproduction of 
one of the best types of early 
Pennsylvania Dutch ladder-back 
chair, made of a high grade of 
West Virginia hard maple, with 
the seat of split hickory. In its 
proportions and the excellence of 
its detail it follows carefully the 
original, and its finish — antique 
maple — is a fine bit of handicraft. 
It is sturdy and well made through- 


out, stands 41’’ from the floor, with 
a seat 17’’ wide, and costs $9.00, 
express prepaid. — Mout Manv- 
FACTURING Company, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 




















irrel and surpris- 
e cush- 
Height of back 29/” 


tz in a wide variety of in 


$9] -00 


Reversible loo 
19” in diameter 


vered in Chi 
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request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


Fairfield, Maine 
. Shop—144 Newbury Street 


Water Street 











“This framework is. skilfully 
hung with material on ilitera- 
ture, painting, sculpture, 
architecture and_ religion.’’— 
Julia M. Shipman in Economic 
History of 


SPAIN: 
A SHORT HISTORY 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
“Mr. Sedgwick writes with a 


subtle skill and a delicious sense 
of humor.’’ — CHICAGO NEWS 


“The book deserves a place in 
every public and school library.” 
— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


“Well planned and 
executed.” 
— AMERICAN MERCURY 


admirably 


An ATLANTIC Book 
$3.50 at all booksellers 


Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Queen Anne Book Bin 


Period 1720. Built of highest grade Vir- 















ginia walnut. Cabriole legs. Nicely scal- 
loped top with hand holds. Very useful 
piece. Size: 14% in. wide, 19% in. long, 











17 in. high overall. Bin, 424 in. deep. 


No. 528— Price $35.00 

















Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 











Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
Statue ERKINS 
oe ~ STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 








Bronze 







= NIC Fee QUICKER STICKER 
‘ <Q “Gummed Tape” 


f a 
oS & Bind your bundles with this 
oo sticker. Forget the string, 
ts 


the sticker’s quicker. 
E. H. Chute 
7 Univ. Ave. N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


$1.00 postpaid 6) 


anes 


i el 





COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street 7” 7 Boston, Mass. 











BRASS NAME PLATES 
Individual Designs 
Seud for Brochure 
SUDBURY BRASS CRAFTERS 


SUDBURY ST. ~ BOST 






‘*clear and scientifically sound’”’ 
THE 
COMMON SENSE 


OF DRINKING 
By Richard R. Peabody 


Peabody in his 


“T thoroughly agree with Mr. 
attitude towards alcoholism, and in the prin- 
ciples which he lays down for its treatment. 


and scientifically 
Austen 
Stock- 


I consider the book clear 
sound.”—Dr. Austen Fox Riggs, 
Fox Riggs Foundation, Inc., 
bridge, Mass. 


$2.00 at booksellers 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 





From far away France comes 
this rare Aubusson. From 
| Lancaster, Pa., the fine floor 
that frames it. You can 
design suitable backgrounds 
of beauty for your rugs with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Here 
the colors are plain brown 
linoleum No 46, Linostrip 
border Nos 28 and 23, and 
special star Linoset 
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LATTERING... even to the 


























Flattering—even to your 
good housekeeping. For every 
time you lift a rug to clean, 
the linoleum around it will 
be just as sparkling, just as 
spotless, as the linoleum 
underneath. No fading, no 
telltale tracks. A smooth, 
gleaming surface from corner 
to corner regardless of years of 
wear. Armstrong Design 
illustrated is Straight Line 
Inlaid No. 14153. 





RIENTALS . . Aubussons . . Alpu- 
jarras — those rare jewels among 
rugs — deserve a background of 
Snes beauty that will let them look their 
best. The floor that frames them must be 
friendly in both color and design. That’s why 
home decorators today are fashioning their 
own floor effects with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


Such floors of individual design flatter the 
finest of rugs. All the richness of the silken 
Aubusson illustrated is brought out by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor specially fash- 
ioned for it. For each type of rug you plana 
different floor foundation, patterned or plain, 
as your own good taste dictates. 


The installation is a quick, clean job. 
Experts custom-tailor your Armstrong Floor 
snug-tight to every nook and cranny. A lining 
of linoleum felt adds quietness and warmth. 
A spot-proof Accolac-Processed surface makes 


PLAIN -« 


and 


INLAID ° 
ARMS 


EMBOSSED « JASPE - 
TRONG’S 


tinest 
of rugs 


cleaning easy. And the years will be even 
kinder to your fashionable floor than to the 
fine rugs that rest upon it. 


Scores of Armstrong suggestions for dress- 
ing up your floors await you at local linoleum, 
furniture, and department stores. And the new 
color -illustrated ‘Home Decorator’s Idea 
Book” — just published—will show you how 
well these floors look in well-appointed 
homes This book also brings you an offer of 
free decorative service. Enclose i0¢ (in 
Canada, 20¢) to cover mailing. Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Division, 943 Reha 


Pine Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


(Makers of cork products since1860) Product 


_Armstro ngs finoleum floors 


jor Every room in the house 


PRINTED 
QUAKER RUGS 
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“PIPE PRESCRIPTION” 


* is practiced in these * 


Wesley Heights residence 


W. C. anp A. N. Mitter, of Washington, 
D.C., are outstanding among residential 
builders who practice “pipe prescription.” 
Because they specialize in quality homes 
and address their sales efforts at a clientele 
which recognizes the importance of mate- 
rial selection, the wisdom and economy of 
this “pipe prescription” policy are estab- 


e ; : 
lished through resulting permanence and 


uninterrupted — service. Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe is used exclusively 
in hot and cold water lines in all Miller- 
built homes. 

The Miller organization is responsible 
for the e1 m of over 275 homes in re- 
stricted W ash ton resid il sections. 

these ¢ from 
MU to $15 1¢ ther from 


beautiful Washington homes! 


$27,500 to $70,000. Plans are contemplated 
for the construction of an additional group 
of homes to approach $500,000 each in 
price. Service records will also write the 
“pipe prescription” for these ultra-modern 
homes, which means the specification of 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe. 
“Pipe prescription” is the established 
practice of selecting a certain type of pipe 
for a certain type of service. Practical 
economy and other important features 
considered, there is no single kind of pipe 
material that will blanket a job. We do 


BYER 


AN INVESTMENT 


GENUINE 
WROUGHT-IRON 















im 18 4 
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of Senor Luis O. de Abelli, Washington, D.C. Erected by W.C. and A. N. Miller 


not even claim that Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe is ideal for all-round 
specification. What we do claim—and all 
claims for Byers Pipe are based on actual 
performance records—is that in the places 
where its superiority is based on use, there 
is no competitor in maximum service. 
Since 1864, Byers has been the standard 
of wrought-iron quality. It is identified 
by a Spiral Stripe. As further assurance 
of the genuine, the name “Byers” is also 
imprinted in the metal. A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864. 


PIPE 


NOT AN OUTLAY 











MOUNTAIN POTTERY 
Only $ 1-50 Prepaid 


In lovely Turquoise Green, or Robin Blue, 
or in Ivory with edges of Blue — this artistic 
three-handle Vase of hand-turned ‘* Sunset 
Mountain”’ Pottery. Vase 7 inchesin height. 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NANCY*422 
-HAND HOOKED RUGS 













MODERN 
HOMES 


224 pages, 














; 600 illustrations 





219 attractive designs of American 
and English Colonial homes and other 
medium-cost dwellings, 8 x 11 inches, 
with photos, floor plans, all dimen- 
sions and approximate cost to build. 
It may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Many complete plans as low as $10.00. 
Postpaid $3.00. New folio 50 designs 
English and American homes post- 
paid $1.00 or both for $3.50. 

FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 












A 
HAND 
TURNED 
Spool 
Bed 


from the 





i SEES: | 


E. ae BURROUGHS Co: 


Conway South Carolina 


Folder upon request 


i— Crickets — 
Hand Made 
Hand Caned 
Curly Maple 

or Walnut 
POSTPAID $9.75 


McClellan’s Shop 
Tiskilua, [llinois 


| TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
Fitments in hand forged iron 


details showing correct use and appli- 
cation. 


4 Write for brochure of designs with 
| 280 Wall Street, Kingston, N. Y. 







JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 


Free book of rare Flowering Trees 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 











HAVE you found, now that you 
are settled in your country house 
for the summer, that you need one 
more comfortable chair? If so, let 
me suggest a chair which I con- 
sider a real find (Figure 12) —a 
Hongkong club chair made of the 
finest rattan peel obtainable, which 
is divinely comfortable and very 
decorative, at the reasonable price 
of $12.50, express prepaid east of 
the Rockies. The chair is in 
natural-color rattan, with decora- 
tions in black; it is 32’’ high and 
the seat is 19’’ deep. These chairs 


Fig. 12 
are made in China, by hand, and 
their careful workmanship testifies 
to the skill and patience of the 


craftsmen of the East. — Gunn & 
LatcurorD, 323 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


FROM the most talked about 
country in the world — Russia — 
comes the sampler which is shown 
in Figure 13 and which is a most 
engaging example of true peasant 


Quaint little “Ship” Bottle Lamp 
with full-rigged ship inside; made 
by an expert and sails correctly 


set. Twelve inches high over all. 
Complete $25 


21 EAST 55th ST. * NEW YORK 


att. The material is a coarse 
native homespun; the flowers, the 
tree, and the delightful birds are 
embroidered in gay-colored wools, 
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but the frieze of apples is painted, 
as are the letters of the alphabet. 
Evidently the patient fingers that 
worked this sampler had some 
difficulty with the English alpha- 
bet, for some of the letters are 
most peculiar, and X, Y, and Z 
were considered of no importance 
whatever. This little sampler 
would be amusing used in the Vic- 
torian manner on the back of a 
chair, as a tidy, or asa table cover 
or cushion top. It is 14’’ x 17” and 
costs $3.25, postpaid. — Tue Lrr- 
TLE ForeiGN Suop, 1015 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


OFF in the mountains of West 
Virginia is an old English glass 
blower who, in his primitive fac- 
tory, has made glass which has 
been used in countless stained win- 
dows all over the world. The 


For the Informal Living Room 
French provincial and early American 
make a most effective combination. They 


permit a pleasant variety without con- 
fusion. We can offer you many interest- 
ing reproductions at very reasonable 


prices. 


FLORA MecDONALD, INC. 


Eleanor Frazer 
CORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


Boston 


INTERIOR DE 


39 Newbury Street 
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HOLLYHOCKS 


Reproduced in rich colors of the 
original old flower piece by Van Huy- 
sum in the Nat. Gallery, London. 
Interesting for over-mantel use. Gilt 
and black wood frame measures 2612” 
x 2134” outside. Price $18.50. 


Another Van Huysum “Bouquet of 
Flowers”’ arch top, framed in gilt and 
black, measures 37” x 27’’ outside. 
Price $30.00. 


Send for Illustrations F-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 


be your own gypsy 


let your sips tell your fortune! 
bright designs on crystal make 
these glasses gay and entertaining. 


22.00 doz. 


at fine shops write for catalog 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, nm. y. 





OUA EINE ;,.D'O:O' RS OP 


One of our Undeco- 
rated Ornamental Iron 
Castings, sent with 
complete instructions 
for painting. 

Send for catalog 
showing 200 beautiful 
designsin Door Knock- 

169 ers, Door Stops, And- 


Weight 7lbs.  . ‘ 
$1.50 irons, Sundials, ete. 


Expressage Collect 


TROY NICKEL WORKS 
Dept. A Albany, N. Y. 
Formerly Albany Foundry Co. 


WEATHER 
VANES 


SIGNS — 
CHIMNEY 
ORNAMENTS 
Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle St 
Baltimore, Md. 


j e 
i / 


EUR NG URE 


FOR 
CHILDREN 


A charming maple four-poster bed, with 


dotted swiss spread and canopy. In 


children’s sizes 


- : 5 
Send for Catalogue 54 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 


FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BRIDGE PRIZE or GIFT 
This Miniature Antique Bed Warmer 
is hand made throughout with antique 
brass engraved lid and pan and real 
walnut handle. An exact replica of 
those made about 1750 except being 
only 10 inches long. It makes a charm- 
ing and fascinating gift for use as ash 
receiver or incense burner. 

Sent Prepaid in attractive 


PRICE $] 50 Gift-Box. Liberal discount 


to Antique and Gift Shops 


WM. BALL & SONS, West Chester,Pa. 


COUNTRY AND 
SUB u R B A N 


HOUSES 


Book of 
45 Designs 
and Plans 
160 Tllus- 

trations 


Price $2.50 
Z Postpaid 
Colonial, English, Stucco and other styles of 
Architecture. Dimensions, general specifications. 
Practical advice on the subject of Home building. 
Houses costing from $12,006 to $50,000 to erect. 
Special Designs. Detailed plan service. 
Erection supervision 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork 


of Interior Decoration 
Resident Summer 
Courses 
rior Decoration 
lic Architecture 
\n intensive survey for 
achers, students prepar- 
ing for te chnical colleges, 
professional ¢s students, and 
he iker 
e 30 to August 6 
NE WBURY ST. 
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of North Carolina; it comes in a 
very attractive ivory glaze with 
blue bandings, or in turquoise green, 


rough swirly glass vase shown in. 
Figure 14 is one of his most recent 
products, and you can see at once 
what an ideal shape it is for sum- 
mer flowers, with its large mouth 
and solid base. What, unfortu- 
nately, you cannot see is its exqui- 
site coloring —a rich amethyst 
and the interesting quality of the 
hand-blown glass, which comes 
also in a gorgeous shade of deep 
peacock blue. The vase stands 
83" high and the opening is 43”’ in 
ee Price $4.50, including 
careful packing and expressage. 
Carsone, 338 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Fig. 15 


and the pitcher, which is 93" tall, 


and four tumblers, each 4’ tall, 
cost $4.00 complete, express col- 
lect. —Tuer Treasure Cuest, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


THIS wrought-iron coffee table, 
Figure 16, is just what every porch 
or terrace needs, adding to it a 
bright note of color as well as a 
most useful bit of equipment. The 
tole tray with its attractive print 


DO you remember hot sunny days 

when you were a child, and how 
good old-fashioned root beer tasted 
out of a crockery mug? This cool 
recollection came back to me when 
I saw the pottery lemonade set in 
Figure 15. I could just imagine 
how refreshing lemonade or iced 
tea would be —since nobody 
seems to drink root beer these 
days! This Sunset Mountain pot- 
tery is made by hand on an old- 
time ‘kick wheel’ in the mountains 











Subscribers 
q Going Away? 
q Let us remind you of two privileges 
I. Change of Address Ze 


If you want HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to follow you through the summer 
months, let us know at once please, the new address, as well as the old. 
Change the address every month if you like — just let us know by the first 
of the preceding month, July 1 for the August issue and so on. — But if 
you're to be constantly traveling, we will hold the issues for you until a 
specified date, and mail them all at once. Or, you may have your subscrip- 
tion extended to compensate for the missed numbers. Just let us know. 


Suspended Service 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
My present address is 


Send the magazine for 


New Address 


Suspend service for 





After......months mail all copies to ) 
OR 


Extend subscription months \ 


(Subscriber please sign here) 


| 
| Signed........ 
i 
I 








{ Thoroughly 
satisfying in form and color, 
Galloway productions for the 
garden, sun-room orf interior 
bring you the enduring beauty 

of high-fired terra cotta. 


(JALOWAY 
Goce POIRERY 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


A NEW BOOKLET 


Illustrating many gift suggestions in 


CHINA AND GLASS 
will be sent on request 
RICH & FISHER, Inc. 


14 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGDL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 


Attractive 
Gifts 


Florence Nesmith 
modestly 


FOREIGN ANTIQUES —- DECORATIONS priced 
78 Chestnut St., Boston 138 Market St., Lowell 


COLLECTOR’s LUCK 
IN SPAIN 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


Even better than her previous 
accounts of similar journeys in 
France and England. — WN. Y. 
Times Book Review 


‘Collector’s Luck in Spain’ 
should appeal to readers who 
have been following Alice Van 
Leer Carrick through the an- 
tique marts of America and 
Europe and watching her pick 
up treasures in glass, silver and 
rush-bottom chairs. There is 
always a great deal of human 
interest in her tales of treasure 
trove. — Harry Hansen, in 
the N. Y. World 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
$3.50 at all booksellers 


Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 


Some of our installations: The New 
Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


2197 East42SrNewYork 








@ FALL IN TUB FATAL 


eo 
m An actual newspaper heading. You 

oy see one quite frequently. Avoid this 
danger to family and self with Foot- 
sure. Fits in bottom of tub. Patented 
vacuumcups moldedin mat make it 
| nonskid. High grade rubber, at- 
, tractive design, beautiful colors — 
White, pastel Green, Orchid, Blue. 
$2.75 at Department, House Fur- 


mening ari Hardware stores pooTsu 


or direct on receipt of price, 
Fi TUB MAT 















or C.O.D. Circular Free. 

FOOTSURE CO.. INC. 
N-43, 407 East Pico St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BUDDHIA == 


If you have questions or wish 

for books write 

DWIGHT GODDARD 
Union Village 

Thetford 







Vermont 





EMBROIDERIES 


prepared for summer work 


THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 


Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stearns 


“Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 
Personal Rugs. Blankets. Tweeds. 
“Tona” Celtic Silver 
Paper Knives. Crosses. Brooches. 
Caro Brown, Importer, 53 Grove St., Boston 


A unique travel book showing 
how the reluctant male tour- 


ist may ‘‘do” Europe with 


profit and without pain. 


A TOURIST 
IN SPITE OF 
HIMSELF 


By A, Edward Newton 


“Full of valuable and help- 
ful hints to those going 
abroad.” — $3.50. 


Boston TRANSCRIPT 


An ATLANTIC Book 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 








decoration is detachable and of 
convenient size —14’’ x 22’’ — 
for carrying about and for serving 
either after-dinner coffee, iced 
drinks, or afternoon tea. The 
table, which folds so that it is 
easily moved about, stands 18” 
from the floor. The color I liked 
especially is a brilliant lacquer red, 
but table and tray may also be had 
in a nice shade of green. The price 
is $16.00, which includes packing 
and shipping. — SCHERVEE STUDIOs, 
Inc., 665 Boylston Street, Boston. 


IN a little shop near Columbia 
University, in a fascinating part 
of New York, I came across a 
lovely vase of honey- colored glass 
(Figure 17). It is a reproduction, 

made by an American artist, of 
seventeenth-century Spanish Cata- 
lonian glass, and is a faithful 
replica of the original — texture, 
soft color, bubbles, and all. It is an 
excellent vase for fairly long- 
stemmed flowers, being 12’’ high, 


and is quite inexpensive — $5.25, 
postpaid. The same vase may be 
ordered, if you choose, in a deli- 
cious lime-green at the same price. 
— Tue Wee Suop, 1231 Amsterdam 
Avenue, N.Y. C. 


Fig. 18 


THE fruit-juice extractor shown in 
Figure 18 is the best-looking and 
most practical reamer I have yet 
seen. It is of Georgian design, 
silver-plated over nickel silver, and 
has a porcelain extractor which 
rotates as the fruit is pressed down, 
swiftly removing the juice but not 
the pulp. An added advantage ts 
that the extractor may easily be 
taken off, which simplifies the 
cleaning process. The pitcher is 
generous in size, 44’’ high and 6} 
in diameter, and is something no 
well-equipped pantry should be 
without. It costs $10.00, express 
prepaid. — Sureve, Crump & Low, 
324 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Glass Top Tea Table 


1 : 
with five 


individual serving tables 


ANTIQUES 


In terior Decorati ons 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


ROOKWOOD 


This lovely piece in Terra Verte or Ivory Mat 
Glaze is four dollars at the Pottery or at the fol- 
lowing stores: Tiffany and Co., Jewelers, New 
York City; B. Aleman and Co., New York Ciry; 
Frederick Loeser and Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Straw- 
bridge and Clothier, Philadelphia; Marshall 
Field and Co., Chicago, — or at a store of similar 
quality in your city. We invite your direct inquiry, 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


What will the 
weather be? 


Clipper Ship 
Barometer 


Price 


$4.00 


This instrument is the same as those used by 
early Salem sea captains and even today is 
more sensitive than the modern barometers. 
Made from an original old mold. Just watch 
the rise and fall of the liquid in the spout for 
weather changes. The water falling indicates 
fair weather —rising, bad weather. The 
approas h of asudden storm sends it to the top 
ot the tube. 

Regulate your activities by the weather — 
it is a good idea and a lot of fun besides. Full 
directions with every barometer. Hangs on 
wooden stand 10 in. high. 


DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 
104 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Enclosed find my check for $4.00 for Clipper 
Ship Barometer (sent prepaid). 


Name 
Address 


City. 


MEXICAN GLASSWARE 


A product of the Peasant 
Craftsmen of Mexico 


From our Catalog may be selected a complete 


dinner service or the simplest of occasional 


pieces in this lovely hand made glass. 


Catalog upon request 


THE OLD MEXICO SHOP 


Santa Fe New Mexico 





REFRESHMENT SET 
Tray cover 14” x 18”. Eight 8” sq. 
napkins. Handwoven with charming 
rainbow borders and fringe all around. 

$5.00 postpaid 


The BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS 


Books show floor plans, exteriors, cost, etc, 
“Spanish & Monterey Houses.’ Latest in 2- 
story, 6 to 11 rms., $4,750 to $15,000... . . $2.00 
“Select Bungalows." New edition. Various types 
of bungalows, 2-story houses & duplexes. . $2.00 
“Spanish & Italian Plans,’ 6 to 11 rooms $1.00 
“Little Bungalows."’ All kinds, 3 to 5 rms.. . $1.00 
YE PLAN SHOPPE, Geo. P. Telling, Maer. 
1555 E. Wainut St., Pasadena, California 
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A Building Investment 
That Saves Money Now and Later 


If you are building this year, be sure that you are 
getting the best possible house for the money you wish 
to invest. Ask your architect or builder about insulation. 
He will tell you that an insulated house will not only 
give you year round comfort, but will save money for 
you every year on fuel bills. 


But here are even more specific facts about Cabot’s 
Quilt, the everlasting home insulation. It will save from 
4to + of your fuel bills each year, and it will also save in 
first cost, because a house insulated with Cabot’s Quilt 
needs smalier furnaces and radiators to heat it, and the re- 
duction of these costs greatly reduces the cost of the Quilt. 


Mail the coupon below today for our free Quilt Book. It will give 
you valuable information about this famous rot-proof, vermin-proof, 
fire-resistant insulation which never loses its insulating power. 





A new house in Sleepy Hollow Manor, North Tarrytown, N. Y. Architects, Farrar & Watmough;: 
Builders, Henry Mandell Associates. Walls and roof insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


Quilt 


Made by the Makers of the famous Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and 
Wood Stains and Cabot’s Collopakes, for use instead of paint. 





141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free Quilt Book, 


, oS 
] I} 


‘avm Houses 


| Name ... 


Address 


.HB-7-31 


£2 





For further information about items 
mentioned see notes on page 13 


WHATS NEW 








IN THE BULLDING EIELD 


@ An interesting booklet, Log 
Cabins Up to Date, has just been 
published, which shows how log 
cabins may be constructed by those 
who do not want to go to the 
trouble and expense of felling 
whole trees, stripping them, and 
having them hauled to the site. 
Shevlin Log Siding is made with a 
rounded face, giving the effect of 
peeled logs, and with ship-lapped 
edges, so that the logs fit snugly 
and tight construction is auto- 
matically assured. These pine logs 
come in 2’’ x 6’ and 2”’ x 8” di- 
mensions in 10’ to 16’ lengths. A 
product of Shevlin, Carpenter and 
Clarke Company. 





@ The importance of weather- 
stripping to cut air leakage and re- 
duce the cost of heating has long 
been recognized, although few old 
houses are equipped with this val- 
uable protection. Now it is pos- 
sible to obtain metal weatherstrips 
which may easily be slipped into 
window sashes or door frames. 
These Andersen Master Weather- 
strips have been proved to cut air 
leakage 86 per cent and in spite of 
their unusual efficiency are sur- 


prisingly inexpensive. They con- 
sist of bronze strips, die-stamped to 
give double tension, the strips be- 
ing attached to new parting stops 
at the factory, thus making a com- 
plete unit that fits easily and snugly 
into place. Because of the special 
bronze spring which always presses 
evenly against the sash, windows 
run smoothly, unaffected by swell- 
ing or warping. A production of 
the Andersen Frame Corporation, 
Bayport, Minnesota. 


@ Many helpful suggestions are in- 
cluded in the booklet Concrete Im- 
provements Around the Home. Con- 
crete has a thousand and one uses, 
owing to its permanence, its fire- 
proof quality, and its possibilities 
of great beauty. Among the proj- 
ects suggested in this booklet are 
the building of concrete tennis 
courts, swimming pools, walls, 
driveways, fence posts, garden 
walks, and many other items which 
add greatly to the appearance of 
one’s estate, be it large or small. 
Published by the Portland Cement 


Association. 


IN THE FURNISHING FIELD 


@ It has never been possible to find 
entirely satisfactory drapery ma- 
terial tor shower-bath curtains and 
bathroom windows, but at last the 
ideal material for these purposes 
seems to have been evolved. 
Thanks to the experiments of a 
group of industrious chemists, @ 
method of waterproofing silk was 
finally discovered, and this method 


has now been applied to the finest 
silks in patterns and colors suitable 
for bathroom use. The result isa non- 
rubber waterproof silk available in 
a large variety of colors and attrac- 


tive designs — a material as prac- 
tical as it is decorative. A product 
of Barkentine Protected Fabrics, Inc., 
27 Commercial Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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@ Rugs are expensive to buy and, 
once bought, it is obviously to the 
home owner's advantage to give 
them all possible protection. One 
of the greatest protections is an 
under-rug cushion which provides 
a shock absorber for footsteps and 
prevents sand and grit, found under 
almost every rug, from grinding off 
the nap. Facts You Should Know 
about the Care of Rugs and Carpets 
is a booklet which gives much vyal- 
uable information as to cleaning, 
removing stains, and so forth, as 
well as showing how Ozite Rug 
Cushions prolong the life of rugs. 
And they not only save the rugs 
under which they are laid, but 
prevent them from slipping. They 
also soften the sound of footfalls, 
even old fioors, blanket cold floors, 







@ A new type of electric washer 
has just been put on the market 
which uses a time-proved principle 
of washing clothes. The Activator 
used in this General Electric ma- 
chine sets up a graduated move- 
ment throughout the water, com- 
mencing with a gentle movement 
at the top sufficient to flex the 
clothes, increasing gradually to a 
powerful swirl at the lower part of 
the tub which flushes the clothes 
clean. It is also designed to keep 
clothes free from tangling or 
damage during the washing and is 
a real contribution toward the 
simplifying and perfecting of home 
laundering. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York. 





@ Everyone takes the convenience 
of telephonic communication more 
or less for granted, but it is not 
generally known how this service 
has been perfected in ways that add 
tremendously to its usefulness in 
the home. Intercommunication, a 
booklet, tells of this new service 
which provides a dial and push 
buttons integral with the instru- 
ment to control all incoming, out- 








IN HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 








and, being made of animal hair, 
keep their springiness indefinitely 
and are practically indestructible. 
A product of the Clinton Carpet 
Company. 


—— 


@A_ booklet which every house- 
wife would be glad to own is 
Modern Table Dictates. It gives in 
detail the proper ways to set tables 
for every occasion, from a simple 
informal tea to an elaborate dinner. 
Sketches illustrate the text, and in 
addition to showing table settings, 
Many suggestions are given for 
suitable menus and other points 
the up-to-date hostess should know. 
Published by R. Wallace and Sons 
Manufacturing Company. 


going, and  intercommunicating 
calls, as well as holding and trans- 
ferring. This instrument is also 
arranged so that both intercom- 
municating and outside conversa- 
tions may be carried on at the same 
time with complete privacy. Such 
equipment is an invaluable addi- 
tion to larger residences or estates 
where there is need for many inter- 
communicating as well as outside 
calls. Published by the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


ei 





@ The last word in kitchen equip- 
ment is the solid Monel Metal 
sink, stamped from one piece of 
sheet metal. It has flowing curves 
at all corners, eliminating cracks 
and crevices, and the usual 22”’ roll 
around the apron is reduced to 1’’, 
thereby increasing the size of the 
drainboard. This metal is proof 
against rust, resistant to all ordi- 
nary forms of corrosion, and is 
easily kept clean. Ten models are 
available in sizes ranging from 42”’ 
to 72’’, and equipped with either 
double or single drainboards. The 
International Nickel Company, 67 
Wall Street, New York. 


Further information regarding the above products may 


be. obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 


a ed 


To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 


and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 


Log Cabins Up to Date 


Concrete Improvements Around the Home 


Facts You Should Know about the Care of Rugs and Carpets 


| Modern Table Dictates 
| Intercommunication 


Reader’s Service, House Beautiful Publishing Corp., 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


Please send me the booklets checked above. 





What—sget excited 
& 


h e 
over a @ChnAIF « 


YES, INDEED, it all started over a chair—wrought 
in iron by Bradford Perin and decorated in the 
purest of Regency taste. Decorators and furni- 
ture dealers got excited, whereupon the conta- 
gion spread to their clients. Now there are 
Perin creations of decorated wrought iron to 
meet every need of Solarium and Terrace— 
side chairs and arm chairs, love-seats, chaise 
longues, tables, flower racks, backgammon 
tables, ornaments. a 2 


Taking inspiration from the finest of 18th and 
19th century wooden pieces, Perin iron furni- 
ture is wrought by hand and decorated in warm 
and pleasing colors. The chair illustrated above, 
decorated over antique white enamel, may also 
be obtained in red, green or black with slip seat 
in fabrikoid. Observe the graceful lines which 
make these pieces prized both for interior and 
outdoor use. . . Available through your 
decorator or furniture dealer, 


PERIN’S, Ltd. 


Pasadena, California 


IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES; MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE METAL, WOODEN ¢e> UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Direct all Eastern Inquiries for Catalogs to 


w && J SLOANE, New York City, General Eastern “Distributors 


In The Chicago Distri Address Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Ine. 











I am fevered with the sunset, I am fretful with the bay, 
For the wander-thirst is on me And my soul ts in Cathay. —RICHARD HOVEY 


. 





Less than two hours’ journey from 
Tours is the town of Saumur. ‘But 
I know the French Chateau Coun- 
try,’ you exclaim, ‘and I am heart- 
ily sick of palaces!’ 

And still I say: ‘Go to Saumur — 
in August.’ 

Americans seem not to have 
found the town — except for the 
United States officer stationed there, 
I have never met a fellow country- 
man. But there come to it people 
from every nation in the world. 
They gather for the Carrousel, the 
féte given in the middle of August 
by the Ecole de Cavalarie, for Sau- 
mur boasts one of the finest cavalry 
schools in the world. The com- 
mencement programme, for that is 
what the Carrousel really is, will 
more than repay you for your trip. 
You can obtain cards for it from 
the American officer. And you 
must engage rooms ahead. 

Once in Saumur, you will linger 
after the féte, charmed by the sheer 
romance of the place. The town is 
very old. The park, where the 
townspeople meet for their weekly 
band concert and cinema, was once 
a Roman arena. 

And centuries older than this is 
the Dolmen, relic of the Stone Age. 
Just at the edge of town it stands, 
a rude shelter made of huge blocks 
of unhewn stone, some of them 
more than two feet thick. 

The Hotel Londres, too, with 
its four wings built around a tropi- 
cal garden, will make you feel that 
you have stepped into old Spain. 
It is a family hotel and very reason- 
able. Prices all over Saumur are 
ridiculously low. (Here, by the 
way, is the place to buy riding and 
driving gloves.) 

But you are going to Saumur 
chiefly to see the Carrousel. And 
you will have to see it to appre- 
clate it. “Lhe 
main feature of se) 
the programme 
is a four-hour 
spectacle of rid- 
ing that defies de- 
scription. Com- 
pany after com- 
pany of officers 
parade the field 
in full regalia of 
their country; five hundred horses, 





the finest-bred in the world and 
trained to perfection of perform- 
ance, go through one stunt after 
another. There are contests, qua- 
drilles, sword play ind the whole 
ends with a sham battle 1 Cav- 
alry charge with ks, horses, 
men, § le 
noni e and 
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AUSTRIA 


August 


ENGLAND 
August 4-8 
August 15 


GERMANY 
August 1-15 
hall of castle 


IRELAND 
August 4 


SPAIN 
August 2 
August 15 


SWITZERLAND 
August 29 


UNITED STATES 
August 





Salzburg Festivals, throughout the month 


Royal Regatta, Cowes, Isle of Wight 
Grasmere Sports Meeting in Lake District 


Heidelberg Festival plays in castle courtyard and Bandhaus 


Dublin Horse Show at Ballsbridge for four days — said to 
be the greatest horse show in the world 


Fétes, regattas, and horse races at Cadiz, till the 15th 
Fair and féte at Toledo, till the 20th 


Swiss Exhibition of Decorative Art at Geneva, till October 11 


All the National Parks are now open 





been there, you want to 
go again, and if not, you 
jot it down in your mem- 
ory as one of the places 
you must see before you 
leave this world. Sur- 
rounded by the snow- 
capped Bavarian Alps, 
with the Zugspitze dar- 
ing you to ascend to the 
very top by its new cable aerial 
railway or by the fascinating foot- 
paths that even the average hiker 
can climb, are Garmisch and Par- 
tenkirchen, two villages, divided 
by and sharing the same railway 
station. 

So close are they that one never 
quite knows whether he is in 
Garmisch or Partenkirchen until 
he reaches the business centre of 
either one or the picture show of 
Partenkirchen. Such business cen- 
tres — so clean and neat, so really 
beautiful, with banks and _ stores 
and cottages built alike in varia- 
tions of the Bavarian-Swiss cottage 
style! White walls covered with 
lovely soft-colored fresco paintings 
of legendary heroes or heroines, 
saints or sinners, flowers and mot- 
toes, add interest and charm to 
every building, with beautifully 
carved balconies and eaves of 
brown framing the whole. Flowers 
everywhere, in window boxes on 
the balconies, on the lawns, luxu- 
riant in the tiny cottage gardens, — 
where they mix with the vege- 
tables, — as in the equally artistic 
hotels, pensions, and Kurhduser. 

Red-cheeked village, as well as 
peasant, girls in their picturesque 
Bavarian costumes run their er- 
rands on bicycles. Peasant boys 
ind old men alike still wear the 
costumes that look as though 
they might have been designed for 








grand opera, with their 
beautifully embroidered 
bright-colored vests, bare 
knees, and ridiculous 
little shaving brushes in 
their hats; while Wander- 
burschen and hikers non- 
chalantly carrying sticks 
covered with the Stock- 
nagel, which tell the 
world where they have been, are 
more numerous than tourists, and 
are so healthy and happy that one 
feels well just to look at them. 

Food and coffee fit for a king are 
to be found in the Wrenerkiichen of 
the hotels. On impulse we lodged 
at the Bahnhof Hotel in Garmisch, 
because it was close to the station 
and we were weary. One would 
not have known there was a rail- 
road near by, so silent and clean 
are the electric engines; only now 
and then one could see in the dis- 
tance, beyond the flower garden 
and tiny cottage pension in the 
rear of the dining-room, a train 
running along the upper level. 
There are no grade crossings here. 
The Rote Hahn, also attractive, 
and larger, boasts another splendid 
Wienerkiiche, and there are many 
other equally desirable hotels and 
pensions in both Garmisch and 
Partenkirchen. 

Close by for the hiker or auto- 
mobilist are the beautiful castles 
of Neuschwanstein, Hohenschwan- 
gau, and Herrenchiemsee, built by 
the Mad King, Ludwig of Bavaria. 
More palaces, art galleries, and 
entertainment can be found in 
Nuremberg and Munich, a short 
distance away, but to the travel- 
weary nothing is more beautiful 
than the cottages of Garmisch- 


Partenkirchen. 
RBG: 











Lovery Monsal Dale! How it 
haunts the strings of memory with 
fair pictures of its undisturbed wild 
beauty and serenity! This is one of 
Derbyshire’s scenic gems that Eng- 
land offers you. 

Bakewell in Derbyshire gives 
comfortable access for exploring 
the dales of the neighboring dis- 
trict. Walks are choice and abun- 
dant from this small centre, busses 
go off to points of varied interest 
to accommodate those not given 
over to the luxury of the private 
motor, and the male visitor with 
that urge to angle 
should find quiet 
satisfaction in the 
streams and narrow 
rivers thereabouts. 

More than a 
thousand years old 
is this little town 
of Bakewell, stone- 
built and thorough- 
ly likable. There is 
its Rutland Arms 
Hotel where a gra- 
cious hospitality is extended, there 
is Ye Old Original Bakewell Pud- 
ding Shoppe, and there is the spirit 
of Dorothy Vernon and her John 
Manners springing up to greet you 
in this place. 

The fine old hillside church is 
replete with interest. It has Saxon 
relics, uncommon churchyard epi- 
taphs, and the Vernon Chapel 
where are the tombs of Dorothy 
Vernon and Sir John Manners. 
This is their own country, for 
Haddon Hall lies but a mile or so 
away. Alas! One may not gain 
admission there now, except on 
rare favored days, but Chatsworth 
House near to Bakewell has its 
great and lovely park, and here you 
are permitted to roam. 

Bakewell is an ingratiating old 
town. It has learned the trick of 
making a place for itself in the 
traveler's heart. You may not 
expect to find antique shops in 
Bakewell, but you will, with bar- 
gains in old bits if you are not 
above snooping for them. Can you 
now, though, put. by your antique- 
ing for to-day? Bakewell’s rainy 
morning has trickled away into 
golden pools of sunshine, which 
mean that you can, after all, take a 
walk to adorable little Rowsley, 
where teakettles sing at the Pea- 
cock Inn. 





FP: 


Ir your travels should lead you to 
Ireland and to the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, the usual objective of 
traveling Americans in the Emerald 
Isle, do, by all means, take time for 
a forty-mile excursion into a less 
‘touristy’ section and explore Val- 
encia Island; a ‘handful of Spain’ 
that, sometime in ages past, was 
dropped into the Atlantic about a 
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Madrid. Golf Course. Medrid. Alfonse XII monument. 


the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. 
and villages with a charm all their own, inhabited by picturesque 
is proverbial. Cities impressive with churches, gracious with 


ISIT Spain, where 
Towering mountains, 


peasants whose courtesy 
For the artist, pictures painted by great craftsmen. 


ruins and relies of days gone by. 
unexcelled 


though intensely conservative, even primitive in parts, offers comfort 
available, and there is a geniality of 


Spain is essentially an inexpensive 


Spain, 
by any country. The most modern conveniences aré 


welcome which enhances the more solid attractions. 

country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably cheaper than those of equal rank in 
many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 

. i 1 for Travel Offices at PARIS, 12 Boulevard de 

F all information and literature apply to the Spanish National Boar e 

la Madeleine NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9% Via Condotti; MUNICH, 6 Residenzstrasse; GIBRAT PAR, 63-67 

Mita ; to Cook's and Wagons-Lits Travel services, or any other Travel Agency 


Main Street. At LONDON and other cities apply 
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| and the outdoor activity generally associated with 
GSRN Southern California oe be Gaul in its most TENNIS 
luxuriant form on the Montecito Peninsula..where twenty BEACH LIFE 
wooded acres are tucked down by the blue Pacific at the foot 
of the Santa Ynez Mountains. So peaceful is the Santa RIDING 
Barbara Biltmore in its sun-sprinkled setting that it belies cuaries BAAD 
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the abundant facilities for sports and activity that abound CHARLES D, WILLSON 
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Make yourself acquainted with the country of the hour. 
The eyes of the world are focused on the 


New Republic—SPAIN! Read 






Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s 


SPAIN: 


A SHORT HISTORY 


This short history of Spain reads as easily as a good novel and 
is also somewhat after the method of the moving picture. 
— Detroit News. 


The author gives significant outlines of politics, social circum- 
stance, literature and the fine arts as the years have seen them 


elaborated in Spain.—Boston Globe. 
| 


It is admirable for a traveller, and is 
fale 
loubt making the journey with 
\merican visitors.—Saturday 
f Literature. 


ANTIC BOOK 
1— $3.50 
tittle, Brown & Co. 
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quarter mile from she basalt-bound 
coast of the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Here you will find a well-run 
hotel, — something not always 
accessible in rural Ireland, — from 
whose windows you can drink in 
the majesty of the mountains that 
frame the harbor and, too, listen 
to the rustle of the 
palm trees that 
abound on the 
grounds of the inn. 

The origin of the 
island’s Spanish 
name is lost in ob- 
scurity; but there is a legend (and 
if you are to enjoy Ireland and the 
Irish, never shut your ears or your 
heart to legend) which says that 
Spanish sailors seeking a snug har- 
bor found it here. Returning later 
to claim the Irish lasses who had 
captured their hearts on previous 
voyages, they remained and, be- 
cause its climate and flora so closely 
resembled their own home town, 
Valencia in Spain, with Hispanic 
ardor they rechristened it. 

The magnificent dark beauty of 
the pure native strains of the island 
families bears out this legend. 
Feminine faces framed, Madonna- 
wise, in black shawls may, if re- 
garded with half-closed eyes, be 
transformed into Murillos. And 
likewise the shawl into a swirling 
mantilla. And, even with the per- 
fume of jasmin and the piercing 
sweetness of the orange blossom 
among the missing, I found that 
the smoke of the peat rising in 
spirals of pearly blue from a white- 
washed cottage chimney could 
rival the burning incense in any 
Spanish cathedral. 

Do not listen expectantly for the 
click of castanets, for you will 
never hear it. But do keep your ears 
open the night of a dance at a 
crossroads! You will hear regular 
fairy music on those nights 
music that comes from a concertina, 
that first cousin to an accordion, 
and an instrument beloved of the 
masculine youth of that remote 
region. In the hands of an expert 
it can bring forth sounds rivaling 
an organ and far better suited to the 
quick, lively tunes that are essen- 
tial to the arduous and lovely 
Kerry dances. Try to glimpse them 
from a little distance, for it always 
seemed to me that they were a bit 
constrained with strangers 
present. 

Walk through the woods 
at Glenleam en route to 
the lighthouse. Rich trop- 
ical growth is found here; 
the earth, sea-warmed by 
the neighboring Gulf 
Stream, encourages the 
eucalyptus and bamboo, 











and the damp Irish climate is 
kindly to the magnificent tree ferns 
and the fuchsia —the latter, too, 
attaining tree size and often clipped 
for hedging. No orange trees are 
to be found in this Valencia, but 
why yearn for them when the 
orange-scarlet pomes of the quicken 
tree are to be gathered? This is the 
‘Rowan tree’ of song and story, 
and in Ireland much is attributed 
to it in its Power of Magic. 

Ride on a jaunting car to Foil 
Hamerim, the end of the island 
farthest from the mainland and 
nearest to America. You may stand 
there on a windy day and blow a 
thought straight homeward, con- 
fident in the knowledge that there 
is nothing in the way of inter- 
ference between you and New York. 

It is worth a bit of extra time to 
make an excursion into this land, 
which, like its Spanish prototype, 
is a Land of To-morrow. 

E. M.S. 


May you reach Assisi, perched 
upon its hill, in a thunderstorm as 
we did. Then you will see clouds 
like Michelangelo frescoes in the 
making, dark, terrible, with a 
swirling strength and force about 
them. Just at sunset, sharp, pink 
colors will prick the blackness, and 
the rain-washed country shine clean 
again. 

Our view from the Hotel Subasio 
(where you must ask for a room in 
the front with a view) is down the 
valley, dark with ploughed land, 
or pale with dry brown grass in 
checkerboard patches, past scat- 
tered farmhouses to the blue hills 
where an occasional gray castle 
rises among the trees. The olives 
are silver after the storm. To- 
night the stars above and the lights 
below mingle with no horizon line. 

There are vistas everywhere: a 
donkey with his panniers in the 
shade of a dark arch; steep wind- 
ing alleys alive with small bam- 
binos; a fountain old enough to be 
by Giotto; turreted gates of the city 
wall, with weeds growing up to the 
edge the rock. 

I found one gateway where the 
Queen Anne’s lace and the long 
grass are soft about the arches, cov- 
ering the ancient steps of Roman 
legionary and Franciscan friar. Even 
the twisted olive tree be- 
side the gate was old. This 
is indeed a sleepy littie 
city, gently joyous. No 
wonder that the happy 
young saint still walks 
these ways or leaves a 
blessing on these trees and 
flowers. 


Key PG: 





What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings, the knowledge 
of which you can share with other travelers? We shall be glad to receive 
short articles of this sort, of from two hundred to three hundred words, 
especially those describing places to be visited during the winter months 
which are not familiar to the average tourist. Five dollars will be paid for 
each article accepted and postage should be enclosed if rejected articles are 
to be returned. Address, TRAVEL EDITOR, 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
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CWS__ that will stop women 


everywhere : 
a Monel Metal sink any home can afford 






Above: Single drain board Monel 
Metal sink. Available with either right 
or left-hand drain board and made 
in two nominal sizes — 50 inches and 


41 inches long. 









At left: Close-up view of Monel 
Metal corner sink. Made with 
right or left-hand bowl... with 
splasher at bowl corner. Available in 
two nominal sizes—51 inches 
and 42 inches long. 


ERE’S welcome news for every woman 
who has wished for more beauty in the 
kitchen .. . for a new and better kind of sink. 


The new one-piece Monel Metal sinks are 
now ready for inspection at your plumber’s! 
Designed by Gustav Jensen . . . made of beau- 
tiful, lustrous Monel Metal . . . in these new sinks 
you will discover many exclusive features never 
before available in any sink regardless of price. 

Chip-proof, rust-proof, corrosion-resisting, 
strong and sturdy . . . these one-piece Monel 
Metal sinks are built to withstand hardest use. 
Years of service won’t injure them. There’s 
nothing to wear off or wear out...a Monel 
Metal sink will last a lifetime. 

The new one-piece Monel Metal sinks have 
no seams, crevices or joints to harbor dirt. 
There’s no place for moisture to settle. You 
can't injure their lustrous services with scouring 
powders or cleaning compounds. Their rich, 
mellow, silvery color harmonizes with any color 
scheme . . . present or future. 

See the new one-piece Monel Metal sinks at 
your plumber’s. Compare them with other sinks. 
Note their beauty, convenience, durability. Then 
consider their reasonable price made possible 
by standardization and large scale production. 
Mail the coupon now for illustrated booklets. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


79 Wr ee . : 
73 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to a technically control 
led nickel-copper alloy of high nickel content. Monel Metal is mined 
smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets checked below; 
A rs iirG i Conk E) Lk aioe C) IMustrated booklet describing new Monel Meta) 


sinks, 
CO ‘‘Nickel’s Worth’’— a booklet on Nickel by Floyd 


Gibbons 





Name— 


MONEL METAL 


MODERN AS TOMORR OW 





Address 


Uecupation—__ 
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"WE'RE LEAVING NOW, DEAR 


MEET US AT 


WITH TELEPHONES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE, CALLS CAN BE MADE 


* 
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Often something occurs to you just as you're leaving for vacation . . 


family or friends or hairdresser. Then the handy hall telephone clears up everything quickly .. . easily. 


Few modern conveniences contribute as much to gra- 
cious, efficient living as adequate telephone facilities. 


l'oday’s households have telephones throughout—at con- 


THE 


. or perhaps you're a little late for an appointment with 


STATION” 


THE MOMENT THE NEED ARISES 





By assuring quick communication in case of emergency, 
the bedroom telephone gives a welcome sense of security. 





The library telephone enables you to make calls or receive 


them with a full measure of comfort and convenience. 


kitchen, laundry or garage, perform their varied parts. 

Together, these telephones save steps and minutes 
for all the family. Calls are made and received, com- 
fortably, quickly—without rushing from room to room 


venient places in all the important rooms. 
One in the bedroom provides protection through —with full privacy for personal affairs. Happier family 
the nig s in planning each day’s program. _ relationships result. 
One o m writing desk simplifies social There are many types of telephone equipment. The 
calls ar ppoir ll another, in the hall, takes local telephone company will gladly advise you on the 
care O ou’re leaving the house mx best arrangements for your home or apartment. 
or returt ibrary, den, nursery, My gin Just call the Business Office for full information. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: Bu1LDING, FURNISHING, EqurpPinG, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTS, 
Sources oF Onjecrs ILLustrRatED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

SeLits Stock House Pians, Especratty Drsians SmMatu Houses, REMODELS Hovuszs, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING Pians FoR GRouNDS AND GarDEN, Makes CompLetTe FurNIsHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the August Number 
eS 


AN IDEAL NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
One of the loveliest towns in Connecticut is Litch- 
field, and one of the loveliest houses in Litchfield is 
this one described in the leading article. 


DRESSING TABLES AND THEIR APPOINTMENTS ishing over old walls. 


There is ample opportunity for variety and the 
expressing of personal taste in the fitting up of the 
dressing table. Some of the most interesting possi- 
bilities are illustrated and described in this article. 





suggested. 


THE ASTER IN THE ROCK GARDEN 
Anderson McCully out of her large fund of knowl- 
edge tells of the best varieties for planting among 


the rocks. of accessories 


FORMALITY TEMPERED TO THE RIGHT DEGREE 
Three pages of illustrations of a particularly lovely 
garden in Connecticut. 


KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 
An explicit discussion of the different ways of fin- 


REMODELING THE KITCHEN 
A typical kitchen of twenty-five years ago is 
sketched both in its original and in its modernized 
| state, and detailed directions given for the changes 


THE HARMONIOUS HOUSE 
The last article in this series tells of the proper use 
— how to choose those that are in 


accord with the character and spirit of the room, 
and how to avoid a disorganized effect in their 
placing. 


PORTFOLIO OF REMODELED HOUSES 
Four houses submitted in our last Small-House 
Competition are shown with plans and illustra- 
tions of the houses before and after remodeling. 


THE HIGHLANDS 
A well-illustrated article on one of the most attrac- 
tive houses of the Early Republic in Pennsylvania. 


PLEASE TELL ME 
A new department beginning in this number, in 
which questions of general interest about building 
are answered. 
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THIS STONE HOUSE, s0 characteristic of Philadelphia 
and its environs, has a roof of weathered, soft red Ludowici Tile which 
complements most fortunately the stone work and green foliage. No 
matter what the type of architecture or size of building, Ludowici Tile 
affords in its range of patterns and colors, the perfectly desirable roof 


—enduring in beauty, permanent in protection, reasonable in cost. 


LUDOWIC? Tite 


NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVE. 





Made by 
LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. e WASHINGTON: 738 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W. 
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Residence at Chestnut Hill, Pa. Durham & Irvine, Architecis 





OVER THE 


Things that are done better in Europe than 
in America SMIses ca 
Things that are done better in America than 
in Europe 


Sees comfortably in a steamer 
chair with Europe fast fading from 
view, we wrote these headings in our 
notebook on different sheets of paper 
and then proceeded to list under each 
what we considered eligible items. 
We attempted to make both lists of 
equal length in order to prove ourself neither expatriate 
nor ‘hundred per center.’ Several of the items on the first 
sheet are fit subjects for sermons, but it is number one that 
seems at this moment of immediate importance. This 
we had listed as ‘Keep their Cities Cleaner.’ 

Hamlet’s pictures presented no greater contrast than 
does a comparison between the streets of almost any Euro- 
pean and almost any American city selected at random. 
Recently a special commission was sent to Germany to 
study the methods whereby that country maintains such 
high standards of civic cleanliness. It seems little less 
than absurd that such a laborious investigation was neces- 
sary to discover the simple facts that refuse cans placed 
uncovered upon the sidewalk to wait upon the whim of 
the collector will have their contents blown about, and 
that likewise rubbish will scatter to the four winds unless 
collected in closed carts; facts that the astute Lady from 
Philadelphia could have disclosed to the Peterkin family 
as readily as the advice to detach the horse from the hitch- 
ing post before attempting to drive him. 


vane just come from Germany, we recalled some of 
the other ways by means of which German cities are kept 
clean. In the street cars, for instance, upon the payment 
of the fare, small tickets are issued which have no value 
except to evidence the fact of payment. They are not col- 
lected and thus would have served an American as excellent 
litter to strew upon the floor. Here, however, receptacles 
were provided for them at the door of the car, and some- 
how the German people had been educated to such an ap- 





This puture and... this 
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preciation of the beauty of order that 
not once did we see one of these tickets 
thrown either upon the car floor or 
upon the street. The incident seems to 
epitomize the apparent attitude of the 
entire nation toward dirt and disorder. 
It also demonstrates how simple the 
remedy is when the will to cleanliness 
is present. Thus the question ts really 
resolved into this matter of the right 
attitude. When we want clean streets 
sufficiently to control our wayward 
gestures of dropping papers on to the pavements, then we 
shall have them. Later, perhaps, we shall even achieve a 
desire not only for order and cleanliness, but for some of the 
amenities that will help alleviate the trials of city life. 


Nomar advanced step has been taken, again by Ger- 
many, in this respect in the apartment houses built for 
laboring classes. Each block has a large common garden, 
the care of which is included in the rent, a significant fact 
in connection with an inexpensive apartment. In addition 
each apartment has a small area for the use of each individ- 
ual family. But the most striking characteristic of these 
gardens, and we saw literally hundreds of them, is their 
well-cared-for appearance, manifesting in every square inch 
meticulous and fond attention. 

Such delightful spaces in the heart of a city must en- 
courage tenants of these apartments to extend their vigi- 
lance to the streets, or else the standards maintained in 
the cleanliness of the streets encourage all to apply these 
same standards to their more immediate surroundings, but 
whichever the cause and whichever the effect, the con- 
dition is widespread and developed beyond a point dreamed 
of in this country. 


Onxxy yesterday we saw a well-dressed woman open the 
door of her car and toss a discarded magazine with its 
torn sheets into the street. We realized then sadly that 
this nation has a long distance to travel before we can 
cross from our notebook the item, ‘Keep their Cities 
Cleaner.’ 





Our Cover Competition 


The winners in our Cover Competition will 
be announced in the next issue. At this 
moment of writing we are as much in the 
dark about the results as are the eight 
hundred and sixty-seven contestants who 
sent us the twelve hundred and fifty-nine 
designs which are now in process of being 
judged. We have had more designs sub- 
mitted to us in the past, but we have never 
had a larger number which were eligible 
for use. Twelve of these, by an exacting 
process of elimination, will be selected for 
actual covers, and three of these twelve 


will be honored with first, second, and Trenchant Statements in this Issue 


special student prizes. 





the leading article this month, is 
a practising New York architect 


. although the machine has been with 
us for over a hundred and thirty years, 
during almost all the time we have been 
feeding it only with designs appropriate to 
craft work.’ Cuarves R. RicHarDs, in 
Design for the Craftsman and Design for the 
Machine 


‘Even if your house is only a few years old, 
you will find that there have been many 
important inventions and discoveries made 
since it was built.’ Mitton Tucker, in 
Keeping Your House in Step 


‘The vacation house must first of all stress 
rugged strength, hence the appropriateness 


The first-prize design will appear in the 
September issue and, as in the past, one 
hundred designs will form a traveling ex- 
hibition which will traverse the country. 


‘I know of no more depressing architecture 
in the United States than the average sea- 
shore cottage.’ EpGar I. WittraMs, in 
the article The Seashore House of Moderate Cost 


of the real log cabin. It must also be free 
from clutter — from the fret and useless- 
ness of mere things.’ Curtson D. Atpricn, 
in Pioneering Becomes an Art 
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Nowhere do houses mellow more becomingly 
and nowhere do hollyhocks stretch higher 
to the skies than in a New England seaport 
town. This house in Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, belonging to Mr. Walter K. Shaw, 
stands at the end of a narrow picturesque 


court and overlooks the harbor. Restored by 
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LEFTY TO WEATHER IN -SUN- AND 


Smith & Walker, Architects, it has all the 
characteristics of the houses of the early 
residents. Notice the doorway especially, 
with fanlight and pilasters of naive 
detail —a typical and excellent example 
of the simple and dignified treatment 
of these early houses 


Photograph by Paul J. Weber 
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THE SEASHORE HOUSE of MODERATE COST 


A Consideration of its Plan, Orientation, Construction, Equipment 


and many other Practical Matters 


BY EDGAR. I. 


Dae breezes blowing, sunlight dancing on blue water, 
children’s shouts coming from the beach just beyond the 
rosebushes — and all is well with the world as we lie back 
in our comfortable chairs on the porch and wait for dinner. 
That is the picture of life at the seashore as we all would 
paint it. It is n’t only a picture — it is a frame of mind. 

Whenever we start to lay out a plan of any sort of 
building, we know more or less what conditions we have 
to meet. There are certain rooms and certain mechanical 
appurtenances to be considered as well as costs. These 
affect the solution of our problem, and more than often we 
undertake to solve it in a way that loses sight of the most 
important consideration of all — which is the frame of 
mind we want to be in when we inhabit our building. 
Just as the important matter to consider in the planning of 
a room is, first, how we shall be most comfortable in it 
when, let us say, we sit before the fire reading a book, so 
there are important things to be considered in the matter 
of planning our seashore cottage. 

I know of no more depressing architecture in the United 
States than that of the average seashore cottage. It would 
seem that in this type of house, where we wish above all 
else to forget all strain after we are in it, too many of us 


WILLIAMS 


have let down before the house was built and allowed the 
local carpenter to have his way. 

A popular way of designing a seashore cottage, a way in 
fact that is applied to other types of houses as well, is to 
model it on a picture of one built for another site and then 
add windows or porches at will. Practically never does 
such a design fit the site. Still another way is to describe 
our-needs to the local carpenter and let him have full sway. 

There are, of course, many people who, though they 
lack training and a means of expression, are more exacting 
in their demands. Their procedure is perhaps something 
like this. They buy a piece of property and lay out their 
own plan. A carpenter is called in who tells them that for 
practical consideration the windows should be placed in 
other locations than shown, that having the china closet 
in the dining-room means changing the shape of the 
kitchen, which in turn leads to putting a jog in the hall, 
which closes up a necessary door. The door goes some- 
where else and so the plan changes, until the major 
considerations have been lost sight of or the design is sadly 
disproportioned. 

Before we take up the question of construction, con- 
sider for a moment the importance of the summer-vacation 
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frame of mind and its possible effect on the plan of the 
house. Life at the seashore is primarily an out-of-door 
life, a life that is care-free. We should like to be able to 
maintain, then, a frame of mind that is burdened as little 
as possible by the mechanics of living, that takes efficiency 
for granted, and that is not reminded on every hand of the 
necessity for keeping the wheels oiled. 

When we go to our summer or week-end cottage we 
want to be able to entertain our friends there. We want a 
plan that is elastic enough to admit of a crowd or a small 
number with equal ease. If we use the house in the early 
spring or late fall, we want to be able to cut off part of it 
and still be comfortable. We may want heat other than 
that from a fireplace and we do not want to have to waste 
it. We want grounds large enough to ensure privacy 
without care and a large outlay of money, and a garden 
with some seclusion, however small it may be. These 
considerations I would hold to be mandatory whether the 
house be small or large. 

Keeping in mind the conditions above referred to, we 
have planned two houses to meet these requirements. 
One (Scheme A) is of a size that in the East would cost 
around $12,000 and the other (Scheme B) of a size that 
would cost in the neighborhood of $8000. 

The first matter of importance in the design of any 
building for habitation is orientation. There is not 
only the sun to be considered, but the prevailing breezes. 
In the Connecticut section of the coast, for example, 
the dry cool breezes come in a generally west to east 
direction. In the designs illustrated, a site for Scheme 
A has been chosen that faces on the shore toward the 
south. 

Regardless, therefore, of size or quantity of rooms, we 
dispose them so that the morning sun reaches our dining- 
room and garden. These have 
is ever our focal attraction. 


a view toward the sea which 
The sea affects the location of 
our living-room and porches, which are so placed as to 
have full benef We do not want the 
pouring into our bedrooms, so we place them 


it of the water view. 
early sun 
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Scheme A. This house in plan somewhat resembles the 
country houses of Japan in its close association of outdoors 
and indoors. The living-room and dining-room face south 
and take advantage of the sea view; while the bedrooms, 
where view is of secondary importance, are on the west 


On the page opposite is another view of Scheme A, showing the 
intimate association of house and garden, and the arrange- 
ment of folding partitions which makes it possible in fair 
weather to combine the living-room with one or both porches 





toward the west — this in spite of the late afternoon sun. 
At night our interest is less in a prospect of the sea than 
in sleep, hence the view from these rooms is of secondary 
importance. 

Keeping in mind our mode of life at the shore, we plan 
less for cosiness than for mere overhead shelter. A house 
that permits the outdoors to be closely associated with the 
indoors, as in the country houses of Japan, would be a 
desideratum. Instead of a closed-in living-room and 
separate adjuncts of porches, a combination of the two has 
been made a feature. By means of folding partitions the 
living-room and porches can be made practically one room 
in fair weather, and yet they can be easily separated in 
part or entirely in cool or inclement weather. 

In both Schemes A and B, two porches have deliberately 
been planned to make room for separate groups, such as 
those who play bridge and those who do not; parents and 
the children’s gangs, or the caller who shuns too much 
grown-up proximity. 

There are times in the early spring and fall when two or 
three people might want to spend a week-end at the shore. 
Not only is it depressing for a couple to inhabit a complete 
house, but making it habitable is a care and an unjustifiable 
expense. In Scheme A the bedrooms have been disposed in 
such a way as to permit the use of only one or two of them 
with a bathroom. Incidentally, the disposition of the 
bedrooms in a separate wing would permit the addition of 
a room, or even two, when the house is being built, without 
hurting the scheme. Also, as an alternative arrangement, 
it would be possible to omit the hall beyond the door to 
the garden and open the bedrooms off the covered passage 
in the manner of certain tropical houses. 

Between the bedroom wing and the garage is a shower 
for the bathers, who reach it by way of the garden and 
thus avoid tracking sand or dirt into the house. 

There is a heater-room in Scheme A which houses a coal 
heater and a bunk for coal constructed with a flat top to 
hold small ash buckets. The room is placed to permit easy 
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access from the outside for the handling of coal and ashes 
and from the inside for attention to the fire. There are neat 
small heaters on the market from which a few radiators 
can be supplied that function satisfactorily without hav- 
ing to be located in a basement. Other means of heating 
are considered later in this article. 

Scheme B has a combination living-and-dining room 
with a fireplace such as is commonly found in the type of 
small house in Sweden called stuge. The dining table is in 
a recess or angle of the room near the kitchen and out of 
the way, thus allowing easy disposition of furniture in the 
rest of the room. As in Scheme A, a collapsible partition 
between the east porch and the living-room permits the 
room to be open to the out-of-doors during fair weather. 
This forms a sort of living-room porch. There is a second 
porch toward the south which acts as passage to the down- 
stairs bedroom and to the stairs which lead to the children’s 
dormitory and maid’s room on the second floor. Both 
porches would probably be screened, the south porch hav- 
ing sash or canvas curtains for inclement weather. 

To-day there is a universal search for new types of con- 
struction. Architecture is shedding its coat of super- 
fluous appendages that masqueraded under the name of 
style. Plans are evolved from necessities rather than 
tradition, and construction follows the mandate of these 
necessities frankly. As far as this principle, which is 
generally called functionalism, is concerned, it applies 
more particularly to large stone and steel structures than 
to domestic architecture. 

Domestic architecture, although it is structurally func- 
tional to a degree, still contains many romantic or pictur- 
esque features such as applied bargeboards and side arch- 
ways, and its rooms too often ignore the fact that they 
must contain a certain amount of furniture. 

While there is always a perfectly natural interest in any 
novelty, progress in construction is only made by substi- 
tution of new methods and materials that are better than 
the old. To be useful the new methods should be cheaper. 
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Scheme B. This house of Swedish type, the front elevation 

1 i of which is shown on the opposite page, also faces south and 

Ne 7s also planned to satisfy the desire for a summer home 

which is truly part of its outdoor surroundings. The 

= fenced-in garden not only makes a charming approach to 
the house, but gives it a sense of seclusion 


Living-room and dining-room are here conveniently 
combined and, as in Scheme A, the main porch may easily 
be thrown into the living-room. Another partly enclosed 
porch on the south provides a secondary outdoor living- 
room 
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Unless there is quantity production, the use of light metal 
studs and joists, cork insulation and concrete floors, is 
more expensive than our established wood-frame construc- 
tion. The flat roof insulated with cork and waterproofed 
with paper is one of the pop- 
ular novelties that advocates 
of change in design point to 
as the most logical construc- 
tion. For the small frame 
house, however, I believe 
the sloping roof with wood 
shingles, tile, or slate still 
best takes care of water and 
snow and gives longer sery- 
ice for the money invested. 

In the designs shown, the 
construction is of wood 
frame with wood-shingle 
roof. There is no basement. 
This obviates the normally 
unreasonable excavation 
which is more than often a 
bowing to tradition rather 
than to reason. As a novelty the sides are of a patented 
wall board made to resist the weather. 

The plastering operation in a house is long and messy. 
There are other ways of building interior walls that 
not only are less costly but are entirely satisfactory. Wall 
board is used instead of plaster in the houses drawn. A 
stripping of wood can be run off for the whole job to use 
in dividing the sections of board, and also for door and 
window trim. It is not necessary to use such a dividing 
strip for the wall board, but it eliminates the cracks that 
too often appear at the joints. For the floors linoleum 
needs least care and gives best value in the long run. 

The heating of rooms in Scheme A has been treated 
above, but let us consider here some matters of me- 








This end of the children’s dormitory shows the built-in 
bunks which not only save space, but make a strong appeal to 
the imagination of the young 
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chanical equipment and service. Gas is not economical for 
heating unless a house is built with proper insulation 
throughout. Also gas is very seldom available in the 
country, whereas electricity is generally obtainable. Still, 
~» several companies have en- 
tirely practical gas-producing 
systems, equipment which re- 
quires attention only once a 
year. Thecost would beabout 
the same for either A or B. 
If electricity is to be generat- 
ed at the job, there are excel- 
lent plants that require little 
attention other than seeing 
to the water in the batteries 
occasionally. 

In the plans shown, there 
are an electric stove in the 
kitchen, an electric refrig- 
erator, and electric lighting. 

Sewage disposal is usually 
not a difficult matter at the 
seashore, for even where 
there are rocks it is not hard to find a spot that allows 
easy seepage. There are many companies who manu- 
facture precast separating basins, or parts that can be 
easily and inexpensively hooked up to a seepage cistern, 
which take care of any waste and need to be inspected 
only at the end of the season — or possibly they will func- 
tion without any attention, as there is little to get out of 
order. 

It is of the utmost importance that any mechanical 
part which has water in it should be easily drained. While 
it seems trite to call attention to such an obvious fact, 
nevertheless I should like to stress the point that it 1s 
the obvious facts which are often lost sight of in that 
great adventure, building a house. 
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SETTINGS for SUMMER USE 


Porch, terrace, sunroom, and garden compete with the more formal dining- 
room for the simple meal when summer arrives. This iron table set for tea 
has a Russian cloth of sheer grass linen in natural color with bright orange 
border and gay embroidery, napkins to match, and a tea service of white 
earthenware, fluted in vivid orange. Linen, courtesy of Fallani & Cohn; 


china, of Copeland & Thompson, Inc. and silver, of Towle Silversmiths 
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A cool corner of the garden makes an 
excellent place for the serving of iced 
drinks, and for this purpose a glass 
table top is most practical. Glass, 
courtesy of Fostoria Glass Company; 
silver, of the Watson Company; and 
table and chairs, of Edward R. 
Barto & Company 


Decorative motifs from old Mayan ruins were the 
inspiration for this breakfast cloth of white with 
appliqué and embroidery in red, yellow, and 
black. Cool flowered Wedgwood china in green 
and white, a pewter bowl for fruit, a pewter coffee 
service, and glasses ringed with yellow will tempt 
the most jaded morning appetite. The Mayan 
chairs were designed by Eugenie Shonnard. Linen, 
courtesy of Agnes Bowman; china, of Gilman Colla- 
more & Company, Inc.; pewter, of Rena Rosenthal; 
silver, of Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Company; chairs, 
of Arden Studios; and table, of Lewis & Conger 











Flowers from an old-fashioned garden 
decorate the china used on this summer 
luncheon table. Sea-green glass, a coarse 
Czechoslovakian cloth in bright yellow 
with centre panel and border in green, 
and yellow daisies in a heavy green glass 
bowl complete the fresh color scheme. 
Linen, courtesy of Robert McBratney 
& Company; china and glass, of Wm. H. 
Plummer & Company, Ltd.; silver, of 
Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc.; and 
chairs, of Edward R. Barto & Company 


Among the peasant linens so much in 
demand this summer for al fresco meals 
none are more striking and lovely than 
those from Russia. For this luncheon 
table a heavy Russian linen cloth — 
golden brown with embroidery in red, 
white, and dark brown — is used with 
Ital 
I 





earthenware in bright yellow, 
veavy Italian glass, and silver of simple 
Linen, courtesy of Fallani & 
e pottery and glass, of Mrs. 
silver, of the Interna- 

l Silve any 
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Of French manor type, the house is of brick, painted white, with 
roof of reddish-brown tile and shutters of Della Robbia blue 


A SHORE PROBLEM 


A House that stands with its eyes on the 


Sea and its outskirts covered by Shade 


BY EDWARD WEEKS 


BIGELOW, WADSWORTH, HUBBARD & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


Tux first sixteen summers of this century I spent on the 
Jersey coast, where the sight and the smell of the Atlantic 
Ocean (unless an oil tanker has had to beach its cargo) 
are the boast of the colony, but where the shade of old 
trees and the green of good turf are sadly lacking. Per- 
haps it is because of these seasons of glaring sunlight that 
I have come to believe that the ideal summer house should 
stand with its eyes on the sea and with its eaves and out- 
skirts covered by trees, stout enough to afford cool wells 
of shade when the heat and the diamond points on the 


water become unbearable. Nature, like an attractive 
woman, is best by contrast. 

This happy combination of shade, sea, and sunlight can 
be found close to perfection on the coast north of Boston. 
What was good to begin with on this gray and rock- 
bound coast has by intelligent planting been made even 
better: even the ocean, as if out of respect for such refine- 
ment, muffles its roar and comes sliding in with waves 
that seem pindling to a Jerseyman. The only serious 
hindrance to perfection is the shore road, which quite 
naturally winds its way as close to the sea as possible and 
with its never-ceasing lines of week-end traffic tends to 
maroon the shore inhabitants and — when the road 
curves — to set their teeth on edge with horns and head- 
lights. The problem of how to keep the highway from 
invading their peace and pleasure is one which gives 
trouble to all but the most remote residents. 

Such was the problem which seemed to single out for 
present use a rocky promontory midway between Beverly 
and Pride’s Crossing, Massachusetts. Here was a rocky 
ledge, four and a half acres in extent, but never more than 
two hundred yards from the road at its greatest width. 
The original house had been built comfortably close to 
the road of other days. Obviously the mere building of 
a wall would not bring privacy; obviously the new owners 
of the granite land, Mr. and Mrs. Rodolphe Agassiz, and 
their architect, Henry Bigelow, of the firm Bigelow, 
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Adjoining the garden is a swimming pool which has at one end a sand beach for the children. 
The terrace opens from the dining-room and overlooks a particularly lovely stretch of coast 
edged with fine old trees 











Wadsworth, Hubbard & Smith, had a task before them 
which called for ingenuity. 

The old house had to come down, and as it came dyna- 
mite was biting away at the rocks that had stood between 
it and the sea. This leveling made it possible to lay the 
new foundations the width of a house nearer the sea and 
still not crowd the shore line. The blasting did not harm 
the big trees, the red pines, the blue spruce and elms, and 
when topsoil was dislodged it was banked up for the turf 
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manor from the inland side, your car crunching up the 
gravel drive, through fine grille gates, and coming to stop 
in a flagged courtyard straight out of Maupassant. The 
court measures seventy-two by seventy-five paces; its flags 
are set in sand with a pencil line of grass between them, 
as should be, the whole being enclosed by a low white 
brick wall against which ivy and espaliers have been 
trained. The square of the courtyard has been broken at 
a point directly opposite the front door. Here is another 
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In the dining-room the paneling is of white and the hangings of yellow brocade. Mahogany 
furniture, an Adam mantel, and ancestral portraits give distinction to this room 


terraces to come. The previous owner, a cultivator of 
famous orchids, had brought to the rocks a covering of 
rich loam which was to prove indispensable to the new 
beauty of the estate. These preliminaries over, the house 
began to take shape, and as its foundations rose, so rose a 
wall ten feet high enclosing the plot. 

Mrs. Agassiz had long had in mind a French manor 
house. Thus it stands to-day, a sturdy house of white 
painted brick, more substantial than a ‘cottage,’ less 
ostentatious than a ‘chateau.’ The roof of a reddish- 
brown tile has a beautiful pitch to it, and the architect 
has placed the dormer windows, both little and big, with 
a knowing art. With such a gleaming expanse of white 
wall the color of the shutters would of course be a point 
of emphasis. Mrs. Agassiz said blue, a Della Robbia blue. 
The color. has been used in other detail about the house 
and always with success. The smooth white of the walls, 
the fox-brown of the tiles, and the solid blue shutters 
form a pleasing contrast. 

Unless you have fallen off a yacht, you approach the 


grille opening up a vista across a green terrace to a hillside 
of foliage. One would never suspect that here, as at Mount 
Vernon, the terrace completely conceals the road or that 
the fine background of trees belongs to the neighbor 
on the other side of the highway. 

The important rooms on the ground floor are naturally 
those which open on the sea. My favorite is the one at the 
southern extremity, a lovely little morning-room, with 
tall windows gazing toward Marblehead, Venetian blinds 
that have a very definite distinction, an open fireplace (for 
the house is occupied in all but the bleakest months), 
apple-wood benches beneath the windows, linen-tinted 
walls, and deep chairs and a couch whose covering 
matches the curtains of apricot and green in a pattern 
quite in harmony with the green terrace and sunlight 
without. You would be drawn to this room after break- 
fast and after lunch, or for tea, cards, or cocktails. It is as 
bright as it is gay and at its best reminds one of Matisse. 

The morning-room leads to the living-room, which, 
this being a summer residence, (Continued on page 87) 
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A Favorite Sport or the Vacation 
Spirit may be reflected in the 


Choice of its Design 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


Taz word ‘country’ has as many connotations as there 
are hairs in a horse’s mane! To some of us it means a 
beloved solitude and freedom from the unrelenting schedule 
of hard-pressing modern affairs. To others it spells vivid 
days of gay contact and dashing sport. It reveals the 
rustic beauty of a little shack tucked in among the trees 
or flashes a picture of smart homes and broad expanses of 
sleek lawn. But no matter how varied the setting, the 
perfect mood of each is always established by a consistent 
manner of living and sympathetic detail. Herein lies the 
secret of that elusive and altogether desirable ability to 
transform mere existence into the art of living. 

As I wander up and down the aisles of the china depart- 
ment, in one store and out another, I am convinced that, 
at least as far as dishes are concerned, there is absolutely 
no excuse for a single colorless moment in our lives, An 
array of delightful patterns greets me, and it is with 
difficulty that I make even the semblance of a> choice. 
However, after the first burst of enthusiasm I find myself 
considering the designs individually and in relation to 
their potential backgrounds. For, after all, our final 
choice in any detail is based upon this latter point. It is 
generally chosen either to maintain with true consistency 
the spirit of a distinction already established — such as a 
period setting — or, given a meaningless or neutral back- 
ground, to create a definite and artistic picture. With the 
wealth of material at hand these days it is a simple and 
fascinating matter to do either. 

Outdoor sport is a common association with summer 








Fig. 1. This design, appropriate for a polo luncheon or 
dinner, chronicles different moments in the game in 
black, red, and green against a soft gray ground. 
Courtesy of Lenox China Company and Black, Starr 
and Frost-Gorham, Inc. 


Fig. 2. Below is a flower design by Dorothea Warren 
O'Hare and a ‘Sampler’ pattern in blue and red on an 
ivory ground. Courtesy of Sebring Pottery Company 


days. Some of us have a passion for some particular phase 
of it. This may be connected with horses, for instance, 
and it is a delightful and amusing expression of our in- 
terest to reflect this in our surroundings. Carry it to your 
table and go as far as you like, from a single course to a 
complete dinner service. You will find ‘horsy’ dishes in 
many versions, for uniquely enough the creature lends 
himself with considerable aplomb to china decoration. 
There are stunning polo service plates (Figure 1) of fine 
Lenox (American) china which show a thrilling moment 
in the game in blue, black, and gold — no smarter be- 
ginning to any polo luncheon or dinner. A tea service, 
including plates, chronicles different polo movements in 
black, red, and green against a soft gray ground. 

‘Hunt’ china is fast becoming popular here in America. 
Since the horse has always been a most important factor 
in English sporting life, it is quite natural that we should 
find most of these designs on English ware (Figure 6). 
Famous paintings and books have been the inspiration for 
many of the more recent ones. There is a superb dinner 
service of Wedgwood bone china, the scenes of which 
have been taken from Surtees’s Handley Cross. These are 
in color; the shoulder of the plate is in green, quite 
bright, edged with gold. 

Square dessert plates with a matching after-dinner coffee 


service would complete a dinner with much distinction. 
A Ridgway earthenware portrays scenes from Tristram’s 
Coaching Days and Ways, printed in black under a deep 
amber-brown glaze. Combine this with beakers and ac- 
cessories of pewter and you will set a most unusual lunch- 
eon table. For gay bright color and a design completely 
covering the entire dish, there is a Crown Staffordshire 
*Hunt.’ 

There are hunting scenes on Spode ware that are par- 
ticularly fine. These are taken from a series of paintings 
still in the possession of the Copeland family and done 
during the Victorian era by J. F. Herring, a romantic 
coachman-artist figure who early in his life came into their 
employ. These scenes appear both on their fine bone 
china and on the earthenware body, in color and in com- 
bination with different attractive borders. Of them all, 
quite the most distinguished are those scenes hand- 
printed under the glaze on a fine cream earthenware in the 
gadroon shape. The combination of black and cream is 
very smart from a modern point of view, and one can 
visualize a handsome table set with this service and 
gorgeous ruby-red glass. 

As characteristic as the hunt patterns of England are 
the two quite twentieth-century aeroplane designs from 
France done by Suzanne Lalique on Theodore Haviland 
china. If you have an aviator in the family or are rapidly 
becoming a flying fan yourself, then by all means champion 
the cause in your china closet. An entire service of either 
pattern would be quite ‘different,’ but if your enthusiasm 
does not carry you quite so far, why not have a set of 
service plates with the planes encircling the globe, or a 
salad or tea service of either? The single-plane motif is 
gold in the midst of blue V-shaped marks delightfully 
suggestive of birds. In the other pattern the globe is gold, 
the North American continent and the encircling planes 
gray. The background of both is white. See Figure 3. 
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But since many of us do not indulge in summer sports to 
any intensive degree, we turn our search elsewhere, finding 
the necessary distinction in motifs a little less personal. 
While we are still talking about Theodore Haviland china 
and Suzanne Lalique, you must notice her charming 
‘Confetti’ pattern (Figure 3). Little round dots in gay 
green, pink, yellow, blue, make up the sprig-like motif in 
the centre and comprise the surrounding circle. It would 
be a refreshing pattern to meet at breakfast either at the 
family table or on the individual breakfast tray. The latter 
is such an integral part of one’s summer equipment, 
especially when much entertaining is done. To complete 
thoroughly the delicious luxury of breakfast in bed the 
individual tray must be a very specific detail in the decora- 
tive scheme of the bedroom to which it is to go. Hostesses 
who entertain largely include in their equipment a dif- 
ferent set for each guestroom; it is a pretty fashion to 
have them all in one design, — a chintz-like pattern, for 
instance, — but in different colors. I have seen several in 
an all-over pattern of this sort which have the little 
handles of the covered dishes formed by exquisite rosebuds. 

The Americana influence is appearing more and more on 
china these days and to my way of thinking is ideally 
suited to certain types of country homes. Two diverse ones 
are shown, both of English make and of earthenware 
bodies. One, which is called ‘North, South, East, and 
West’ (Figure 7), more specifically represents a New Eng- 
land setting, a Florida scene, the Rocky Mountains, and 
Santa Barbara. A valuable set indeed, since it will fit 
suitably into any spot under the United States sun. It is 
printed in green on an ivory background, and because of 
this coloring creates a cool and attractive table on the most 
depressing days of heat. Use it with pale green damask or 
linen doilies and deep green glass, and your table will be 
a beautiful monotone. Vary the mood by inserting deep 
blue glass, and your table will have a continuous appeal. 





Fig. 3. These two aeroplane patterns and the ‘Confetti’ design with green, pink, yellow, and blue dots, all 
designed by Suzanne Lalique, would make a gay breakfast set. Courtesy of Theodore Haviland & Company 
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The second pattern (Figure 5) has something of a his- 
torical value and seems more especially suited to those 
country homes of the low farmhouse type which have a 
definite contact with the Victorian era. Libraries and 
museums were ransacked, old prints and etchings carefully 
sorted, and finally six scenes were found which would give 
this particular dinnerware a rather broad appeal, at least 
geographically. These consist of a New England farm-life 
picture, a Southern homestead, Mount Vernon, Lincoln’s 
birthplace, West Point, and a prairie schooner on its trek 
across the continent. It is a quaint ware created by the old 
English firm of Booth to meet increasing requests for 
scenes of our own country on china. The pictures are 
printed under the glaze, which means that the colors last 
as long as the dish itself. Green and black with some 
yellow are the predominating colors. 

From American scenes it is but a step to American ware. 
A new outlook is evidenced in this field by an improved 
quality of base, shapes that are interesting, and designs 
that are both original and good. Take for instance the 





Fig. 4. An ideal summer dinner ware in garden-flower design and 
coloring is shown at the left. This is edged with yellow-orange. 
Courtesy of Wm. H. Plummer & Company, Ltd. 


Fig. 5. The designs of the china shown below are of Early American 
scenes adapted from old prints, etchings, and such. Because of their 
historic value this patternawould be appropriate Sor an old farmhouse. 
Courtesy of B. Altman & Company 





‘Harvest’ pattern. Modern in its very restraint and well- 
conceived design, printed from a copperplate under the 
glaze in soft tones of sepia brown on a warm ivory body, — 
the lines are also brown, — it is one of the smartest 
services of its kind to be found. More than that, it has 
genuine artistic value. This ‘Harvest’ design appears on 
either square or round plates, the latter being far smarter 
to my notion than the popular square plate because of the 
unbroken continuity of line. Hand-blocked and plain 
linens in tones of gold and brown would be a smart ac- 
companiment to this color and design. If you prefer more 
color for your summer table, the flower print (Figure 2), 
also under the glaze, is in reds, greens, and blues. This 
was designed by Dorothea Warren O'Hare and strikes a gay 
and informal note well adapted to the mood of summer. 
In quite another vein is the ‘Sampler’ pattern (Figure 2), 
an amusing modern adaptation of old stitchery. The colors 
are blue and red on the usual ivory ground which is char- 
acteristic of Leigh ware. The plate illustrated is a service 
plate, an unusual find in a moderate-priced ware, since 
service plates are generally far more expensive. One might 
easily use this ‘Sampler’ pattern with pine and maple. 


Fig. 6. ‘Off to Draw’ is the subject of this ‘Hunt’ china whose 
many uses are readily suggested. Courtesy of Copeland & 
Thompson, Inc. 


A word about underglaze printing in America is im- 
portant here. Perfected by the old English potters late in 
the eighteenth century, it has, however, never been a 
popular method of transferring design to china here in 
America because of the difficulty in achieving a clear and 
clean-cut result. So often when the glaze is applied the 
colors run and the design is blurred. Consequently the 
domestic designs shown here are significant and mean 
unfading color and lasting beauty — until the dish is 
broken. 

One cannot forget the important place of Italian pottery 
in summer charm. It suits admirably the provincial, crude, 
but artistic structure which many of us love as a summer 
abode, barns made over, shacks that perhaps we have con- 
structed with our own hands, and other such very unus- 
ual places that depend so much upon the color and har- 
mony of their accessories to establish and maintain their 
atmosphere. 

The Capri pottery, for instance, fits admirably in such 
an environment. Consistently crude, its mellow colors 
combine interestingly with bare pine boards that have 












Fig. 8. Bird design on old Spode 
wicker shape and Coalport Kings- 
ware in ‘Pembroke’ design are 
shown at the right. Courtesy of Wm. 
H. Plummer & Company, Ltd. 
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been oiled and rubbed to satin smoothness. Since salad 
and a glass of iced tea are often the chief constituent of an 
informal summer meal, the bowls which are to be had so 
inexpensively in this ware nave an especial appeal. The 
plain bowl is a soft gray-green which is repeated again 
in the edges of the flowered plates. No two fruit or flower 
plates are exactly alike. The delightful candy-stripe 
pottery is in bold blue, green, and red. 

This Capri pottery, which is really quite heavy, appears 
to advantage only in the larger pieces. There is a Por- 
denone ware with a candy-stripe design which is not quite 
so heavy, but has much the same effect. In this one may 
get a complete service, delightful covered soup bowls, 
generous coffee cups, gay and highly decorative vegetable 
dishes and platters. Use any of this Italian provincial 
pottery on bare boards without cloth and in combination 
with pewter accessories and heavy Bohemian or Mexican 
glass. The result will be a table to delight the most 
fastidious eye. 

It is quite impossible to ignore completely the pic- 
turesque quality of the English (Continued on page 86) 


Fig. 7. The pattern at the left, called 
‘North, South, East, and West,’ rep- 
resents scenes in New England, 
Florida, ibe Rocky Mountains, and 
Santa Barbara. fi is printed in green 
on an ivory ground. Courtesy of 


Herman C. Kupper, Inc. 
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A FRENCH PROVINCIAL HOUSE i 
TERRACED GARDENS 


The Estate of H. Elbert Foster, Jr.. Greenwich, Connecticut 


HENRY J. MARQUARDT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


ALDEN TWACHTMAN, ARCHITECT 


Although the informality compatible with this type of house has 
been preserved in the general landscaping of the estate, the formality 
necessary for dignity of approach is provided in the formal garden 
at its door. The house is a combination of grayish stucco, native 
stone, and hand-hewn timbers weathered a lovely silvery gray 
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An interesting natural irregularity of ground levels has been utilized to enhance the 
charm of the landscaping. Here an old wall covered with ivy, which surrounded the 
gardens near the front of the house, has been preserved and retained by a lower wal! of 
native stone. Rhododendrons, barberries, and pine make the foreground of this picture 
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In contrast to the grayish tones of slate roof, stone walls, weathered tim- 
bers, and stucco are terra-cotta pots filled with giant petunias, and a 
profusion of vines and bloom mingles informally with evergreen shrubs 
— rhododendrons, azalea, and English yew — to soften the massive walls 
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The entrance porch with its floor of flagged 
stone is supported by hand-hewn oak posts 
which came from an old Westchester barn. 
From this porch one looks down a path of red- 
dish tone to a French garden seat backed by 
red brick. Red bricks in saw-toothed forma- 
tion border the walks and restrain the vibur- 
num which edges the beds 


The different levels of the various gardens are 
reached by rough stone steps in whose crevices 
rock plants cling. On this level is the vegetable 
garden, where, in foreign manner, flowers 
mingle with plebeian vegetable growth 
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Ix was never very much of a success in the rdle of play 
pen, this tiny nine-by-seven-foot area in which we fondly 
imagined our small son would enjoy disporting himself. 
He had outgrown the regulation-size pen and yet was far 
too young to roam at will, and so we felt that we had done 
something clever when we planned this new yard for him 
in the angle of the house where the porch jutted out, 
building a cunning little paling fence with an artfully 
simulated gate to complete the enclosure. There it was, 
a pleasant grassy rectangle, two or three times as large as 
the old pen and with a most delightful view of the blue 
creek winding through flat green marshes to the bay 
beyond. What more, thought we in our innocence, could 
any infant desire? 

But, alas! Our offspring proved to be a most materially- 
minded young man. Green marshes interested him not a 
whit; the blue creek bored him to extinction. The cunning 
fence he found amusing for a brief interval, while he was 
investigating the possibilities of scaling it, but he soon 
made short work of that problem and was ambling around 
to the other side of the house where were more diverting 
things. Motors and delivery trucks and people coming 
up the drive had far more appeal than a mere view. 

So we built a higher fence (of homely chicken wire this 





INTO A GARDEN 


BY GEORGIANNA R. SMITH 


time) around the grape arbor, giving him a full and unin- 
terrupted prospect of all driveway activities, and there 
he played very happily the rest of the season. 

It was not until the middle of the following summer 
that I awoke to a realization that something would have 
to be done about that absurd rectangle beneath my porch 
windows, which was now flaunting a crop of grass almost 
as high as the ridiculous little fence. 

Then someone suggested, more as a joke than anything, 
that we make a garden of it. 

‘Why not?’ I countered. ‘It’s as big as most of the 
miniature gardens that set us into ecstasies at the Spring 
Flower Show, and if others can get such delightful effects 
in a tiny space, why should n’t I? It can be a little door- 
yard garden, because the door of the baby’s room opens 
directly on to it, and he can enjoy it from his windows, if 
he cares to indulge a fleeting mood for scenery, and I can 
admire it from the porch!’ 

And so, with the sublime confidence which often ac- 
companies boundless ignorance, I set to work to design my 
first garden. 

The little plan looked very well indeed on paper — quite 
a formal, prim little dooryard garden with beds along the 
fence and against the house, and a low bird bath in the 
centre. It was to have old-fashioned board edgings, like 
the ones in the garden of the House of the Seven Gables, 
and the paths were to be of beach stones, all of which I 
felt was very practical, for there would be no edges to care 
for and no grass to cut. And so it proved. But it was 
when I came to the selection of plant material that I met 
my Waterloo. 

We (interpreting ‘we’ as two-thirds husband) put in 
several days’ work laying the thing out with stakes and 
string and digging the trenches for the board edgings, 
which had to be properly creosoted and sunk rather deep, 
and fitted neatly together at the corners. Then we took 
all the available pails and sand buckets down to the beach 
and filled them with the prettiest stones that we could 
find to make our path. For the bird bath we used an old 
flat-rimmed copper basin, and since it was rather deep we 


Discarded as a play pen, this little rectangle beneath 
the porch windows was gradually transformed into a 
diminutive dooryard garden, beyond which stretches 
a view of green marshes and a winding blue creek 











put some of the pebbles in the bottom, and also one good 
flat rock for the birds to use as a landing stage or to sit 
atop and sun themselves. 

Already it looked like a garden! We'could visualize it 
at once abloom with all the old favorites — phlox and 
hollyhocks and Delphinium and everything we associated 
with old-fashioned dooryard gardens. I pored over 
catalogues and garden books and at last made out an 
exuberant planting plan — and any real ‘dirt’ gardener 
would have rocked with mirth to see the list of things I 
contemplated putting into that ridiculous garden, nine by 
seven feet small, most of which was already given over 
to beach stones and a bird bath! 

But if my gardening friends anticipated any difficulties 
that were in store for me, they evidently felt that I would 
have to learn by experience, for they said nothing, but did 
their best to help me by bringing gifts of plants that were 
really suited to my Lilliputian garden. 

I planted what I considered their rather meagre offerings 
of Arabis and cerastium and Sedum spectabile with the 
feeling that they were quite secondary in importance, and 
went on putting in my hollyhocks and such without a 
qualm. 

I had admired coreopsis in a friend’s garden, and being 
particularly fond of yellow, I put in some of that. I had 
read in a garden book that one must have plenty of white 
in a perennial garden, and so I selected Achillea — very 
cleverly, as I thought, because its blossoms were small in 
scale and because someone had told me that it was easy to 
grow! Then I planted forget-me-nots around the bird 
bath and waited proudly for superlative results. 
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Beach stones are used for the 
baths of this tiny garden and a 
bird bath for the central pool, 
surrounded by sweet alyssum, 
candytuft, and a sprinkling of 
portulaca. In the bordering 
beds are plants chosen for their 
small size, hardiness, and con- 
tinuous bloom or attractive 
foliage 


The first season I did n’t expect much, but the second 
season was a little disappointing. The larkspur sickened 
and died; the hollyhocks grew tall and leggy and com- 
pletely dwarfed the poor little fence; the phlox got mildew 
(alas! there was no room to plant anything in front to 
hide its deformity), and the coreopsis and Achillea com- 
peted vigorously with one another for possession of the 
entire garden. The forget-me-nots by the pool were very 
charming in spring (when we were n’t there to enjoy 
them), but they soon grew scrawny and by mid-July 
looked very sick indeed. 

Only the Arabis and cerastium, which by now made 
pleasant blue-green and silvery-green mats and graciously 
spilled over to soften the board edgings here and there, 
looked really flourishing. Oh yes, and the Sedum spectabile, 
which had grown into nicely rounded clumps, a fresh and 
succulent green all summer long, and which gave addi- 
tional satisfaction with its flat pink blossoms in late 
August and September. 

That fall I sadly transferred all the larkspur, or what was 
left of it, to a little bed under the kitchen windows, 
where for some unknown reason it took a new lease on 
life and decided to flourish. The hollyhocks moved in there 
too, and were properly effective. The coreopsis and the 
Achillea and most of the phlox I dumped along the edge 
of the vegetable garden, where they had plenty of room to 
spread themselves, and in a few years they made a riotous 
and luxuriant midsummer border. 

When I surveyed my little dooryard garden, after this 
general exodus, it did look woefuliy vacant. 

I appealed to my gardening (Continued on page 76) 
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KEEPING YOUR WiOUsE ties ee 


VI. There have been many Inventions and Discoveries in New 


Electrical Equipment even within a few years 
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Kexpine the house up to date elec- 
trically is an interesting task, but one 
that is never completed, owing to the 
constant stream of new equipment 
which is pouring out of the research 
laboratories of our great electrical 
manufacturers. Even if your house is 
only a few years old, you will find that 
there have been many important in- 
ventions and discoveries made since it 
was built. But if your electrical equip- 
ment is ten or fifteen years old, you 
will be surprised at the number of ways 
to increase its usefulness and make it 
the last word in convenience, comfort, 
and enjoyment. 

Take, for example, the common 
convenience outlet for plugging in 
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Fussing and fuming trying to fit the 
blug into the slot 










floor lamps and the vacuum cleaner. 
How many of us have fussed and 
fumed trying to fit the plug into the 
slot without getting down on our 
hands and knees. The new type is 
truly a ‘convenience’ outlet, for no 
matter how the blades are directed, 
beveled surfaces guide them into the 
slots. 

These outlets should be not only 
convenient in operation, but con- 
veniently placed and of sufficient 
number to take care of all needs. With 
the great increase in the use of electri- 
cal appliances in the home, the meagre 
number of outlets originally installed 
has been greatly overworked. In 
many homes there is an unsightly snarl 
of wires running around the base board 
and floor to the lone outlet. It is a 
simple matter to install additional 
outlets, especially on the first floor, 
since these locations are easily accessi- 
ble from the cellar. Any new outlets 
should be of the double type to permit 


plugging in of two lamps or appli- 
ances. If possible remove the old 
single outlets and substitute double 
outlets with the new easy-plugging 
feature described above. 

The list of electrical appliances re- 
quiring outlets in the average Ameri- 
can home is a long and constantly 
growing one and includes such items 
as electric clocks, fans, radio, electric 
fireplace logs, floor lamps, table lamps, 
vacuum cleaner, orange-juice extrac- 
tor, cake mixers, electric range, re- 
frigerator, dishwasher, water heater, 
ventilating fans, electric irons and 
other laundry equipment, motors for 
oil burners, or other electrical equip- 
ment for furnaces and heaters. In the 
breakfast-room, coffee percolators, egg 
cookers, and toasters must be operat- 
ing at one time. For the bathroom 
there must be an outlet for a portable 
electric heater — unless you install 
one of the new built-in types with a 
porcelain grille front colored to match 
the adjacent tile walls — and for a 
curling iron. New medicine cabinets 
settle once for all old family feuds over 
the proper location of lights, for these 
cabinets have a bracket light on each 
side instantly adjustable at any height 
to suit the user. 
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Settling down in the evening in the old 


chair under the beneficial rays of the 
new sun lamp 





Some of the biggest improvements 
in the more common equipment have 
been made in switches. There is a 
vast difference between the old snap 
switches, or even some of the push- 
button switches, and the newest ‘tog- 
gle’ switches, which require but a flip 
of the finger to operate. In the dark 
you can sweep your hand quickly over 
the wall plate without feeling for any 


Examine the chimneys while there are no fires in the 
flues; repoint the joints where the mortar has fallen 
out, and if necessary rebuild the chimney top and 
cap it with a solid cement cap to prevent further 
damage from rain and frost. If the chimney appears 
to be in bad condition, test it by building a smudge 
fire in the heater or fireplace, then close the top with 
a blanket and note where smoke escapes into the 
attic and elsewhere. 


Put the fireplaces, too, in readiness at this time for 
the cool days of early fall. Replace damaged brick 
and tile in the sides, back, or hearth. Make any 
necessary repairs to the damper, then close it to keep 
out flies which are sucked down the chimney with 
the drafts. 


Take a look at the skylights while you are up on the 
roof repairing the chimneys. These should be 
painted and reputtied every year to prevent rust, rot, 
and leaks which are the inevitable result of neglect. 


buttons. Pilot switches that illumi- 
nate a small red button on the switch 
plate when the light is burning not 
only are a convenience, but will pay 
for themselves in lower electric light 
bills if any members of the family are 
inclined to be careless about turning 
out the cellar or other lights. 

There is a new type of switch which 
turns the light out automatically after 
a certain time has elapsed. This 
switch may be regulated to turn the 
light out from fifteen seconds to half 
an hour after they are turned on. Gar- 
age lights or porch lights may be left 
burning until we have stepped into 
our automobile and started down the 
driveway. If desired, the timing lever 
can be turned off and the switch oper- 
ated in the manner of an ordinary 
switch. This new switch may also be 
used to disconnect electric appliances 
after several minutes, in case we go 
away and forget them. 

With the reasonable price of three- 
way and four-way switches there 
should be no need of stumbling about 
the house in the dark. A very good 
rule to follow in planning house wir- 
ing is this: a person walking about the 
house should he able to provide il- 
lumination ahead of him wherever he 
goes and turn the lights out behind 
him. This is possible through the use 
of three-way and four-way switches, 
placed at the top and bottom of stairs 
and at both ends of halls and long 
rooms. If your house wiring does not 
pass this test it cannot be called strictly 
modern, and (Continued on page 84) 
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foeorkm TPFOLIO of SUMMER HOUSES 


Simplicity in Furnishings and Gayety in Color should Characterize 


the Seashore or Country House 


In this library of a house at Manhasset, Long Island, the walls have a paper with 
a design depicting out-of-door scenes in warm gray, with one of the deeper tones 
repeated in the paneling and other woodwork. The old Dutch tiles framing the 
fireplace opening are of mauve, and the hangings and slip covers have bright colors 
on a plum ground, giving depth and richness to the room. On the floor of wide 


oak floor boards are hooked rugs in bright colors. Roger H. Bullard, Architect 
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AN ARCHITECT’S HOUSE AT MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 


ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT AND OWNER 





This house of stone with shingled 
gable ends has been placed in an 
abandoned apple orchard. The 
gardens and terraces were de- 
signed to take advantage of the 
existing trees 











The living-room in the Bullard house has sheathing of white pine, stained to look old. 
The sand-finish plastered ceiling gives an unusual warm tone in the room, and this 
color note has again been recalled by old chintz hangings of deep ivory. This background 


forms a perfect setting for the antique furnishings, some of which are of historical interest 
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LIVING-ROOM AT ‘GREEN SHUTTERS’ 


The House of Mrs. Cumming Elliott 


Southampton, Long Island 


ROSE CUMMING, DECORATOR 


This room that was the old kitchen, and shows the fireplace with some of 
the original cooking implements intact, has walls painted a bright jade- 
green and bright canary-yellow curtains at the windows. On the floor is 
an old Samarkand carpet in tones of mauve, violet, yellow, and green. The 
furniture throughout the house is for the most part early English. In front 
of the fireplace is an old milking stool, and a Jacobean child’s chair stands 


at the left. Over the mantel is a Queen Anne mirror with walnut frame 
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COOL SIMPLICITY WITHOUT BARENESS 


Sturdy Furniture, Bright Colors, and a Lack of Fussy Detail give 


Character to this Dining-Room 


In the dining-room in Mrs. Elliott’s house the walls of plaster are 
painted a canary-yellow, thus repeating the color of the curtains in 
the living-room. At the windows are hangings of white chintz with 
bouquets of flowers in pink, mauve, and green. The floor of wide 
boards is stained a dark brown and has no rugs. The English Windsor 
chairs are of yew, and a Welsh dresser of oak has pieces of old Mason’s 


Ironstone earthenware on its shelves. Rose Cumming, Decorator 
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Photographs by Walker Evans 


A House at Naushon Island 


Woods Hole, Massachusetts 


G. LYMAN PAENED JR) ARCHITECT 


The walls of this house, designed to provide the greatest amount 
of insulation, have heavy rolled roofing nailed in overlapping 
bands on 2" x 4'' studs. Over these-are 1" strips nailed verti- 
cally, then exterior sheathing of alternate 12" boards of Califor- 
nia redwood and 2" strips of cypress. These exposed boards are 
oiled and are of a clear brown the color of dead beech leaves. 
On the inside the house is finished with Solidon plaster applied 
on insulation boards. The view above shows the terrace opening 
from the living-room, and the one at the left the main entrance 
with living-room ell at the left and bedroom ell at the right. At 


the top of the tower which rises to the third story is a studio 
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The effects in the interior are gained largely by the use of color. In the living-room shown above, 
the walls are a light warm gray and the ceiling, window sash, and door blue. All other woodwork 
and the built-in furniture are made of redwood stained a dull orange. The curtains and up- 
holstery are a darker blue, orange, tan, gray, and black. In the dining-room, the sash and door 
are blue, the floor and furniture deep red, the walls mustard-green, and the cetling light yellow 
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To an old house at Hamp- 
ton Bays, Long Island, 
have been added three 
new wings, which contain 
living-room and bedrooms 
furnished, as the illustra- 
tions show, in a refreshingly 
simple manner 


THE OPEN SPACES OF A ROOM ALSO HAVE THEE VALUE 


The living-room has walls of knotty 
pine and a rug of Japanese grass 
cloth. Fussy details are not allowed 
to interfere with the out-of-door view 
either in this room or in the bedroom. 
This latter has white walls on three 
sides and a fourth one in blue, a 
color repeated in the window frame 
id the headboard of the bed. The 


OFF 
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V in blinds are emerald-green, 


the footboard of the bed. The 


bed is cowslip-yellow 


WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 
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Santa Barbara is a pure 
lavender-blue and one of 
the finest tris of this color 
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SUPERIOR -IRIS ‘OF: TO-DAY 


Grants compared with those of Yesterday, and with a vastly increased color Range 


BY HOWARD WEED 


ae tall bearded iris is a flower of stately beauty, wonder- 
fully rich in color, and almost as easily grown and per- 
manent when once established as the ever-springing 
weeds. This flower is rapidly increasing in popularity 
among flower lovers, principally because of the great im- 
provement in the flower resulting from the work of hy- 
bridizers during the last decade. 

The best flower of ten years ago was a small blossom not 
more than two or three inches long and much less across. 
The largest flower of the present day is nine inches long 
and six inches across. The colors of the iris ten years ago, 
with very few exceptions, were confined to blues and pur- 
ples, with an occasional sickly white or pale yellow. Most 
of them bloomed at the same time and the season was 
quickly over. The stalks were short, three blossoms being 
the average number, while five were considered a freak. 

If the flower lover of to-day visits the display garden of 
any of the iris specialists during the blooming season, he 
will see flowers combining all the colors of the rainbow — 
pure white, pink, red, blue, purple, black, yellow, cream, 
gold, brown, and all the interesting shades which may be 
produced by the blending of these colors. Moreover, 
the flowers are giants compared with their pigmy ances- 
tors, the stalks growing four feet and more in height, 
divided into three to seven branches, each branch bearing 
two to five flowers. Fourteen flowers to a stalk are not 
uncommon, while instances have been known where 
one stalk bore as many as thirty-two individual blooms. 


The flowers of the tall bearded iris bloom for four and 
five weeks, and when the race of early-blooming inter- 
mediates is added, the iris-blooming season is nearly two 
months long. A number of varieties bloom a second time 
in the fall, and several American and French hybridizers 
are now Striving to create a great race of such fall-bloom- 
ing iris equal in quality and number to those that now 
bloom in the spring. Much progress has been made in 
the early-blooming intermediate class to bring them up to 
the standard of their later relative. And when the various 
species, such as Siberian, Spuria, Japanese, dwarfs, and 
Unguicularis, are included, the blooming season of the 
iris stretches around the calendar. 

In glancing over an iris catalogue, the reader will come 
to terms which puzzle him. The standards of an iris are 
the three petals standing upright, and the falls are those 
which drop down. A self is an iris which has the same 
color in both its standards and falls, such as blue, yellow, 
or white. A bicolor is one whose standards are a pure 
color, and whose falls are either a darker shade of the same 
color or an entirely different color. Plicata is a term ap- 
plied to a white iris whose edges are flushed or lined with 
another color. A blend is a combination of several colors. 

It is extremely difficult for a person to choose the best 
iris from a catalogue which contains glowing descriptions 
of several hundred varieties. Unless the newest introduc- 
tions are desired, the flower lover is aided in his selection 
by the American Iris Society. A committee appointed by 
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this society, composed of the leading commercial growers 
in each section of the country, score each variety every 
three years 100 being a perfect grade. Each member 
takes into consideration the following points: weak; mod- 
erate, vigorous, or rampant growth; slow, regular, or rapid 
increase; open, regular, or compact habit; stiff, lax, slender, 
or broad foliage, and also the color of leaf; erect, angular, 
or flexuous stalk and habit of branching; height of stalk; 
number of buds, duration of bloom; shy, moderate, or free 
flowering; fragrance; substance of flower; color of flower; 
form, carriage, shape, and texture of flower. 

The purpose of such a rating has been for the benefit of 
those persons who either are unable to see the flowers in 
bloom or might be influenced by an exceptional plant. 
The grade of 100, of course, represents perfection, but this 
goal has not been reached. Because of the increased com- 
petition, the new varieties do not receive as high a scoring 
as they would have received had they been introduced 
some years ago; consequently 95 to 100 is almost perfect. 
Those scoring 90 to 95 are considered to be the best varie- 


ties on the market, and very few have received such a high 


Oregon Beauty (left) is 
a distinctive vartety 
with standards of 
acontte violet and falls 
of bright velvety 
cotinga purple 


William Mohr (right) 
is hardy and has im- 
mense flowers of pale 
lilac beautifully veined 
with manganese violet 





rating. Those in the 85 to 90 classification are considered 
excellent flowers. Varieties receiving 80 to 85 are good 
and well worth a place in any garden. Any varieties 
scoring less than 80 are inferior flowers, many commercial 
growers having discarded them entirely to make room for 
the improved introductions of similar coloring. 

The Iris Society has been invaluable in registering the 
names of new varieties introduced on the market so that no 
two will bear the same name and thus cause confusion. In 


this work it | 


1as been assisted by the Royal Horticultural 

tety of England, which registers the European introduc- 

1ames are submitted to both societies and 
2 new varieties are introduced. 


this work is apparent when one finds 


that there have been thousands of varieties named and 
introduced, and the present rate of introduction is in ex- 
cess of two hundred yearly. The Iris Society also pro- 
motes public interest in the flower, issues a quarterly bul- 
letin containing information bearing on the flower, and 
publishes an alphabetical check list of varieties with full 
descriptions. 

For many years the hybridizers have strived for a tall, 
large, pure yellow. ‘Their work has met with a measure of 
success in the origination of Pluie d’Or, a French introduc- 
tion whose name means Golden Rain. The many and 


widely branched, strong firm stems bear very large flowers 


of great substance. William R. Dykes is another outstand- 
ing yellow flower originated and named after one of Eng- 
land’s greatest hybridizers. It is not, as yet, perfectly 
hardy in this country, but may in time become acclimated. 
Other good yellows are Amber, Bonita, Gold Imperial, 
and Sunlight. Coronation is considered one of the best 
American originations. 

Pink has long been a favorite color of flower lovers. 
Aphrodite is one of the best violet-pinks, the standards 
and falls being identical in tone. Frieda Mohr has received 
the greatest publicity as being the best pink iris, but many 
growers have pointed out that it is not a true pink, for it 
has light pinkish-lilac standards and deep lilac-rose falls. 
It is, however, an outstanding iris regardless of color, and 


is worthy of a place in any garden. Marquisette, another 
French introduction, combines new colors for an iris. It 
is pale shrimp-pink very lightly shaded with salmon. 
Other good pinks are Dream, Julia Marlowe, Odette 
Olivet, Solferino, and Rosado. 

















Frieda Mohr is an out- 
standing tris, with light 
pinkish-lilac standards 
and deep lilac-rose falls 


An iris rhizome (lower 
right) showing increases. 
In transplanting, older 
portions should be dis- 
carded and individual 
rhizomes separated and 
replanted 





The hybridizers have been working to produce a real 
red flower for almost as long as they have been working on 
a yellow one. A few dark purple-red flowers were the ma- 
terial with which they made a start. By constant crossing 
of these red-purples with each other and crossing the 
reddest hybrids resulting from such crosses, success has, in 
a degree, been obtained, although a brilliant red has not 
been achieved. Dauntless is acclaimed as being the finest 
red iris yet produced. The height and sturdiness of the 
well-branched stems, and the great size and substance of 
the flowers, make it an almost perfect iris. Cardinal, 
parent of Dauntless, is an excellent red, and for many 
years the demand for this variety exceeded the supply. 
Dreadnaught is a recent introduction, equaling if not sur- 
passing Dauntless. Firefall, Flamingo, Grousman Red, 
Impressario, Peerless, and San Luis Rey are other good 
varieties falling within the red classification. 

The darker shades are becoming increasingly prominent 
as new varieties of merit are introduced. Perhaps the best 
of this color is the new American introduction, Oregon 
Giant, which is an immense blossom of red and black-pur- 
ple, the falls marked with a heavy gold beard. Bruno is a 
fragrant dark velvety flower lasting long in bloom. Other 
dark iris of outstanding beauty are Baldwin, Buto, Ion, 
Mount Royal, Orion, Sikh, and Tenebrae. The deep, rich 
purple tones of Morning Splendor make it a favorite. 

White is a color which fails to appeal to many people, 
but even these prejudiced persons will readily admit the 
gteat beauty of the latest creations. Wambliska, a tall, 
large pure white which has been recently introduced, is 
running a close race with the older Purissima for supremacy 
in the field. Purissima is a California origination which 
has not proved entirely hardy in the colder Northern 
states, although its claim to distinctive beauty is unques- 
tioned. Other whites are Micheline Charraire, Athene, 
Theseus, White Star, and White and Gold. 

The Plicatas, having a touch of blue blending with the 
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white, are beautiful flowers. The best of these are Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, the latter being more heavily 
etched with blue. This variety was awarded the Dykes 
medal as the most noteworthy iris introduced in 1927. 
Both are tall, large, and free flowering. True Charm and 
Delight are the best of the older varieties. Lenz-Shnee is a 
pure white-flushed lavender. Gaviota is an ivory-white- 
edged yellow. 

Choosing the best of the bronze-blended iris is difficult. 
Mrs. Valerie West is an attractive blending of lavender, 
bronze, and crimson. Grace Sturtevant is a darker blend, 
while Amerind is a true metallic bronze, named from the 
American Indian. Don Quixote is more a buff color, but 
is very attractive. 

Blue was one of the original iris colors, but the blue iris 





of to-day far surpass those poor specimens of years ago. 
Blue Velvet was the sensation of two years ago. It is a 
self-color of clear, rich dark blue, giving a velvety appear- 
ance. So excellent was this flower that the retail price 
went up instead of down after its introduction — the de- 
mand exceeding the supply. One of the most admired 
iris is William Mohr, a hybrid resulting from the crossing 
of the bearded species with the oncocyclus species, native 
of Asia Minor. This variety is hardy and has immense 
flowers with standards 34’’ x 22’’. The entire flower is 
beautifully veined manganese violet over a ground color 
of pale lilac. Santa Barbara is a pure lavender-blue and 
one of the finest of its color. Other good varieties are Clar- 
idad, Gabriel, Souvenir de Loetitia Michaud, San Gabriel, 
and Yolande. 

A favorite combination is yellow with some other color, 
and this is to be found in the yellow bicolor classification. 
Rialgar is a fine richly colored flower with clear butter- 
cup-yellow standards and heavily striped bronze falls. 
Argynnis, with yellow standards and bright chestnut- 
red falls, is a late-flowering variety. Etoile du Matin has 
sulphur-yellow standards and blue falls. Other good bi- 
colors are Fra Angelico, Gay Huzzar, Iris King, Messa- 
line, Odenvogel, Tuscany Gold, and Yellowstone. Fismes 
is an attractive blending of cream-colored standards and 
red-lavender falls. 

A few distinctive varieties cannot be placed in any 
particular classification. Among these is Oregon Beauty, 
a wonderful iris with standards of aconite violet and 
falls of bright velvety cotinga (Cominued on page 90) 
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THE HARMONIOUS 
HOUSE 


IV. Color, Texture, and Pattern must be 
considered both separately and in com- 


bination 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 


Coxon is usually the first thing to be considered in the 
harmonious decoration of a room. Some colors are so 
noisy as to suggest a constant state of turmoil, while others 
are so subdued as to produce a depressing effect. Some- 
where between these two extremes lies the happy combina- 








tion that goes far toward making a livable and harmonious 
room. 

Pattern can be stimulating with its clever arrangement 
of lines and forms, or it can be so confusing that eyes ache 
from the struggle to make something restful out of chaos. 
Walls present wide spaces for color — good, bad, or 
nondescript — and often also for pattern. The rug or 
carpet is probably the next largest area to be considered, 
and here, too often, the pattern, if there is one, has no 
meaning or interest. If in addition the colot is also bad, 
an important element for effect has been lost. Curtains, 


‘both glass curtains and overdraperies, are a source of 


colorful delight when suitably chosen, or an eyesore when 
inexpertly planned. Each and every piece of furniture has 
pattern as well as color, for its outline in relation to the 
room as a whole is a form to be considered. Think of the 
restful dignity of a simple old ladder-back chair as com- 
pared to the agitated quality of an intricate Italian chair 
full of curves and carvings, with a high-lighted finish 
that provides intense and often undesirable pattern by 
the contrast of dark and light. 

There is a third element to weigh in the balance with 


SKETCHES BY GILBERT ROHDE 
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In this room of no special architectural distinction a pleasant mixture of styles has been used and the furni- 
ture skillfully placed. Draperies of hand-blocked linen set the color scheme, and the other fabrics were chosen 
with regard to their appropriate texture and design as well as to repeat the colors found in the hangings 
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A bookcase, well proportioned to the space between the two doors, inconspicuously houses 
a radio. There being no fireplace in this room, the somewhat formal placement of 
sofa, tables, and chairs opposite the windows makes an adequate centre of interest 


pattern and color, and that is texture. The texture of 
walls and furniture must be harmonious. For instance, 
the smooth satiny surfaces of highly polished woods never 
look well against rough and ruggedly textured walls. 
On the other hand, some variety is essential, for too many 
sleek, smooth surfaces are as tiresome as too many rough 
ones. The real struggle is to keep furniture and walls in 
harmony. The roughness of a Scotch wool rug is not 
suitable with high-glazed walls and satiny fabrics. It 
needs a textured plaster, — not necessarily a rough one, — 
furniture that is strong and simple in line, with not too 
much refinement of decoration, and curtains that have a 
quality like rough linen. With smooth walls, satiny chair 
coverings, and silky draperies, use instead a fine wool rug 
which has almost a sheen to the surface. It may be a 
deep-piled chenille which gives a sense of luxury, or it may 
be a finely woven Aubusson or Persian. 

Though very few people are actually color-blind, there 
are many who are not color-conscious. They can no more 
respond to nuances in color than others can to nuances in 
music. To many, red is red and green is green, and there is 
no question as to different tones of red or green being 
harmonious with each other. Unless you are familiar 
with these subtle combinations of tone that make good 
color harmonies, it is much better to stick to the simple 
contrasts that are more usual. For instance, yellow and 
green seem an easy combination, whereas the harmony 
of blue and green is more difficult. Perhaps there would be 
more comfortable rooms — I mean comfortable as to color 
— if we could only realize that the harmonizing of unusual 
colors is only possible after long study. I venture to say 
that there are no two colors that cannot be combined if 
used in correct proportions, with the right textures and 
patterns. But that is not a feat for the layman to attempt. 
Some of us feel about color as we do about music — we 
know we like certain combinations of tones, but the 
method of attaining the desired result is a closed book. 


Importance of a Well-Planned 
Color Scheme 


All of this suggests that a guiding hand is necessary in 
the working out of a color scheme. Therefore, if you have 


no professional advice available, work out your color 
scheme from something that has been created by a trained 
mind and hand. Take, for instance, a chintz or a hand- 
blocked linen. In many of these you will find, first of all, 
a delightful pattern, second a pleasing texture, and third 
a whole color scheme ready-made to your use. This may 
be dangerous advice I am giving, for if the colors are not 
correctly interpreted, or if they are used in the wrong 
amounts, the result may be botched. However, it is a 
surer method than the hit-or-miss planning that so often 
results disastrously and expensively. In that chintz or 
linen you will find a color for your background, a color 
for one large piece of furniture, another for a smaller piece, 
and probably bits of very bright color that should be 
repeated in the accessories. This same scheme can be 
followed with a good wallpaper, or sometimes a fine rug 
or a painting. 

Any attempt to secure a good color scheme is preferable 
to the horrible morass into which so many sank when 
neutral colors first descended upon us. They seemed so 
safe. They were, but they were usually deadly as well. 
That era has nearly passed, for which we give thanks, 
and we now recognize the value of stimulation in our 
color schemes. The old safe and sane color combination 
usually included ivory or cream or putty walls, with 
meaningless applied panels on which were hung walnut- 
framed sepia copies of the old masters or picturesque 
scenes in Europe; floor covered with a rose-taupe rug, 
and furniture (usually too large in scale) upholstered with 
taupe mohair, occasionally made more impossible by a 
damask pattern and a background color that defies descrip- 
tion. The climax of such a room was frequently found 
in the pongee curtains at the windows. Dull, depressing, 
lifeless! If there are any such remnants as these in your 
house, get rid of them and start afresh. It is sometimes 
maintained by the owners that such rooms are restful. 
I have always doubted that, for though one does n’t mind 
a dull drab day occasionally, think of living day after day 
with no sunshine, no green trees, no gay flowers. Lack 
of color is more often due to mere inertia. It is safe, but 
it will sap your vitality and dull your appreciation. 

Some colors are cool, some are warm, some are aggtes- 
sive. It is a careful blending of all three that is found in 
the harmonious house. There is always at least one 
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correct color scheme for every room, but there are many 
things which influence its selection. There is the type of 
the room itself, for a quaint Early American room does 
not look its best in the heavy reds and golds of the Italian 
Renaissance. Nor is the early English oak-paneled room 
most effective with French blue and pink. Light, too, 
both in amount and quality, is most important. Yellow 
or gold glass curtains will give the effect of sunlight that 
is lacking in a north room. But if the sun streams in, cool 
blues or greens with a dash of white, apricot, or light 
gray-brown are better. 

The function of a room dictates the color plan also. A 
boudoir requires the dainty feminine colors that are quite 
out of place on the sun porch. Another determining factor 
is the family itself and its mode of living, as well as its 
budget. The one living-room in the house needs a more 
careful blending of sombre and bright hues than does the 
breakfast-room, where the effect should be light, gay, 
and stimulating. Let me repeat again that the living-room 
is the room for the whole family at any and all hours and 


must therefore reflect their composite habits and tastes. 
A boy will perhaps prefer his room done in red and black 
with a dash of silver, while the little girl will probably 
desire peach and green. So it goes through every room in 
the house. Each must be adapted to the use and taste of 
the owner. Consideration of the budget has more to do 
with selecting comfortable livable colors that will not 
have to be changed within a year than it has with the 
actual colors themselves. 


The Part Texture Plays 


Color alone is not always the answer, for the right 
color in the wrong texture can ruin a room just as rapidly 
as the wrong color. Texture seems an elusive thing to the 
people who have given it no thought. A rough plaster 
wall that is painted peach color has an entirely different 
tone from that of a smooth plaster wall painted with 
exactly the same paint. And neither of them is quite like 





Although the same furniture has been used in this room as in the one previously shown, its awkward ar- 
rangement and the incongruous colors, fabrics, and accessories chosen to complete the decoration have ruined 
all effect of harmony and comfort. The curtains are too informal for this type of room, and the Chinese 
rug, green walls, and figured chintz are entirely unrelated, as are also the fabrics used on sofa and chairs 
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The sofa just fits between the two doors but leaves no space for a table or even a lamp beside it. 
The arrangement of the larger wall space is ineffective and marred by unsuitable accessories 


the highly polished surface of a table or chest painted 
the same hue. These are only three suggestions of the 
many textures available in painted surfaces. 

Fabrics provide even greater variety. There are rough 
ones or smooth ones, dull ones or shiny ones, flat ones or 
those with deep pile. Indeed there is as great a range of 
textures as there is of colors. It is the combination of the 
two in harmonious fashion that helps to make a livable 
and charming room. The rough harsh linen weaves that 
hold their own with heavy furniture and rough plaster 
walls should have strong color as well. Dull reds, browns, 
deep greens, and natural linen tones are quite in key with 
a summer cabin, a playroom in the basement, or a sun 
porch where such furniture and fabrics would be used. 
The hard surface of heavy satin has a radiant quality that 
makes it a fitting companion for highly glossed furniture 
surfaces, clear bright colors, and minor decorations of 
mirror and glass. Lustrous silk velvet has a heavy texture, 
but the quality of the silk demands fine furniture rather 
than crude oak or pine. So through the whole gamut of 
textured fabrics. Each has its place in some room, and it 
is in the correct selection and combination that you can 
apply all the rules of suitability that have been presented 
to you. 

In creating a room for you this month in which to 
demonstrate the possibilities of color and texture and 
pattern, I have taken the living-room of a modern apart- 
ment. It might be one room of seven or it might be a one- 
room apartment with only kitchenette, bath, and dressing- 
room in addition. Or if you have a small house, this is 
probably not unlike your own living-room. Looking at 
the sketch on page 56, you will see that it is the same in 
size (fourteen by twenty feet) as the other rooms we have 
used for our laboratory. There is a group of casement 
windows on one side that open out. Then, just to make it 
more difficult, and also to come closer to your own prob- 
lem, three doors are included. I find that in so many apart- 
ments, and small houses too, it is the doors that play 
havoc with room arrangement. Here the one door leading 
from the hall or foyer into the living-room is left open with 
no furniture placed behind it. The open door adds the 
invitation that all living-rooms should have. On the 
Opposite side are two more doors — one perhaps leading to 
a hall for the bedrooms, one to the kitchen or to a closet. 

As this apartment has no special architectural distinc- 


tion, it is quite suitable to furnish it with the pleasant 
mixture of styles which so many of us have. There may 
be one or two old pieces. There are certainly some evi- 
dences of appreciation of modern art. As this room is 
designed primarily for the consideration of color and 
texture, and as there is no rug or valuable painting to 
serve as a nucleus, let us begin with the drapery fabric. 
It may be hand-blocked linen or gayly colored chintz, 
it may be dull and lustrous satin or a very simple damask; 
but in this room it should wot be brocade or shiny damask 
with a grand pattern, or brilliant satin, nor yet crisp 
taffeta. None of these things is suitable in a room of such 
simple character. 


Choice of Fabrics and 


Furniture 


The actual material I selected is a soft cotton with hand- 
blocked design of browns, reds, gold, and dashes of white. 
Though these curtains are lined, they hang in soft folds 
where they are draped back. Such a fabric is always suit- 
able the year round, as are fine linens and chintzes. Don’t 
get the false idea that all chintzes are for summer use 
only, or for inexpensive and informal rooms. If chintz or 
linen is suitable for your room at all, you can use it 
throughout the entire year. In this particular room, as 
the windows face north, the glass curtains are fine écru 
marquisette, which is a very desirable material ideally 
suited to use where glass curtains must stand frequent 
launderings. This soft material is sheer enough to allow 
for clear vision through it, and yet it shuts out the glare 
and softly diffuses the light. 

The wall, like those in thousands of apartment houses, 
is carefully stippled, producing a texture which gives more 
depth to the paint than an ordinary flat finish. It allows 
for a certain play of light and shade that suits this room 
scheme better than would a flat tone. The color is dull gold, 
a rich hue for a living-room and a warm one for a north 
light. Perhaps you would call it antique yellow, for it has 
a definite luminous quality. It is not dark in tone, and 
yet it is considerably deeper in value than the cream walls 
with which we are overfamiliar. 

The next large area of color is the floor covering. This is 
an all-over carpet that reaches from (Continued on page 76) 
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DESIGN FOR THE CRAFTSMAN AND DESIGN 


FOR THE MACHINE 


/ 


BY CHARLES R. RICHARDS 


Professor Richards, who is executive vice president of 
the New York Museum of Science and Industry, is 
thoroughly qualified to write on this subject which 
challenges the interest of all those concerned with the 
development of household arts. 


W: have long appreciated the art of the craftsman. We 
are slowly and with some difficulty coming to appreciate 
the art appropriate to the machine. This is perhaps 
natural, for although the machine has been with us for 
over one hundred and thirty years, during almost all this 
time we have been feeding it only with designs appropriate 
to craft work. 

It should be understood at the outset that a discussion of 
modern design divides into two parts: on the one side, 
design as related to solid objects, — furniture, ceramics, 
glass, and such, — and on the other, that related to the 
larger flat surfaces of floor and wall coverings and to 
fabrics of various kinds in the way of women’s 
dress. These two things have to be considered 
separately because from their nature they call 
for very different treatment. We are beginning 
to realize this more and more, and to consider 
design in these two fields in a different spirit. 
This article is confined to a discussion of design 
for solid objects. 

As long as our only ideal of design was based 
on elaborate surface ornament mainly derived 
from the eighteenth century, we could not be 
expected to develop design suitable for the 
machine. Our efforts in this direction up to 





the last few years centred in reproducing the forms of orna- 
ment of the various period styles. In the case of furniture, 
complicated mechanical contrivances were developed to 
reproduce the intricate carving that had been a natural 
product of the craftsman. Carvings produced in this way 
were often executed either in thin wood or in composition 
and applied to the surface of chairs and other objects. 

Leaving out the element of deception, this is not a nat- 
ural or straightforward use of the machine. It is an effort 
to use the machine to produce something for which it is 
not well fitted and which in consequence lacks the qualities 
of sincerity and directness essential to sound design. It is 
surely only a primary axiom that good design should 
recognize both the nature of the material to be used and 
the simple and normal capabilities of the tools to be em- 
ployed. All good handicraft design rests on these princi- 
ples, but design for the machine has in the past mainly 
ignored them. 

This is strikingly true in the case of decorative com- 
mercial silver. Quantity production in this field, which is 
achieved mainly by stamping out the metal with steel 
dies, has aimed almost solely at the reproduction of the 
styles of the past originated by craftsmen. These styles are 
for the most part those in which raised and chased orna- 
ment is the prominent feature. For the craftsman, follow- 
ing the taste of his time, such ornament was legitimate. 
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Above are shown four patterns of American table 
silver of fine proportion and simple surface treatment, 
admirably adapted for multiplication by the machine. 
These were shown at the Third International Exhibi- 
tion of Applied Art, held by the American Federation 
of Arts, and were designed by the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, the International Silver Com- 
pany, the Alvin Corporation, and the International 
Silver Company, reading from left to right. At the 
left are pressed-glass containers of unconventional 
and interesting forms designed by Walter D. Teague 






























If he was a creative artist, he might succeed in 
achieving a result possessing individuality 
and charm; but this use of ornament, even in 
the hands of a talented craftsman, had its lim- 
itations. If ornament was the chief esthetic 
attraction of his product, duplication imme- 
diately destroyed its individuality and less- 
ened its charm. To submit such conceptions, 
once spontaneous plays of fancy, to the ma- 
chine to be reproduced in hundreds of replicas 
is like crushing a butterfly between steel 
rollers; it is an esthetic profanity. 

Fortunately, a new attitude which we 
have been calling modern has developed of 
late years toward applied design in general, 
whether intended for craft work or for the 
machine. This new conception has largely 
controlled contemporary design in con- 
tinental Europe for the past thirty years. 
In our country it is only beginning to in- 
fluence production. We have been thinking 
of this tendency as a style or a fad. Asa 
matter of fact, in its sane expression, it is a 
very simple and natural thing, something 
entirely apart from fads and faddists. Fundamentally, 
the modern attitude in regard to applied design is merely 
an attempt to express this age in which we live. 

The reasons for the change in the spirit of design grow 
out of the economic and social changes that have come 
about in the last century and a half. To-day we live in 
small apartments or houses where space is at a premium 
and servants are few or entirely absent. We must have 
furniture that makes the most of the space it occupies and 
that is easy to keep clean. Ponderous desks and tables 
with elaborate carving and little storage space have no 
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The three pieces of furniture on this page denote the first real 
American achievement in design in quantity production. 
They were designed by Kem Weber 


A characteristic of these pieces is the use of bent hickory, 
which at the corners is thinned down to about three sixteenths 
of an inch and reénforced by an oval-shaped block. This 
construction is plainly visible in the two chairs, where it 
becomes a decorative feature as well as a practical one 
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place in the modern home that is to be cleaned in a few 
spare moments by a home maker who has other tasks and 
interests to claim her attention. On the other hand, our 
change of attitude comes from the fact that we have at 
last begun to realize that we are living in an industrial age 
— an age of the machine. All our architects and engineers 
are developing natural and inevitable expressions of this 
age. In the automobile, airplane, in our bridges large and 
small, in our fine bathrooms and kitchen sinks, design 
reflecting the influence of the machine age is apparent. 

All of this is subconsciously affecting our standards. 
We are coming gradually to have a new way of looking 
at things, and beauty, instead of being entirely a matter 
of what we have been prone to call interest, is becoming 
to a degree a functional concept. 

This change in point of view has had the effect of open- 
ing our eyes to the distinction between design appropriate 
for the machine and that appropriate for handicraft. In 
no country has this been appreciated so fully as in Ger- 
many. There much of the best thought of the country is 
being devoted to the ‘rationalization’ of industry and 












dish and vase, machine made, re 


The pottery on the left represents type forms 
made by the Staatliche Porzellanmanufaktur 
in Berlin, entirely appropriate for the machine. 
Below is one of the first successful attempts of an 
American manufacturer to produce china in 
the modern spirit for the table. It is made by 
the Leigh Potters, Inc., and its chief charm 
is 7is cream-buff body 


trade — that is, to the economic reorganization and co- 
ordination of the agencies of production and distribution 
so as to secure maximum returns. As one phase of this 
general movement, the Germans have devoted much time 
and thought to the production of ‘type forms’ in which 
both the limitations and the capabilities of the machine 
are recognized and which can be produced with the 
greatest speed and economy. 

This new attitude is to be found in other countries in 


At the left are a silver fruit 
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executed by N. V. Zilver- 
Jabriek Voorschoten, Holland 


At the right is a table glass 
with black base, which, be- 
cause of quantity production, 
7s very inexpensive 





Europe, notably in Sweden, and even in conservative Eng- 
land. In our own country it has been well expressed in a 
few things not commonly recognized as coming within the 
asthetic sphere and where the approach has not been so 
much to make a beautiful thing as to make a thing which 
would function in the most perfect way — namely, in 
some of our finely enameled bathtubs and kitchen sinks. 
In fact, with all those things that have come into being in 
the industrial age with no traditions 
of craftsmanship behind them, such 
as the automobile, we design wholly 
with reference to the machine, and 
the appearance of these things repre- 
sents what the machine can most 
readily, naturally, and effectively 
produce. We do not cover the 
surface of the automobile with 
raised ornament, nor do we paint 
pictures on its sides. However, 
with our household objects that 
have been with us in much their 
present form since long before the 
industrial revolution, we have clung 
to the forms of the past, and in 
these directions, particularly in the 
matter of furniture, we have made 
little progress. Our furniture makers 
still carry on with reproductions and 
adaptations of period styles and 
supply ‘what the people want’ with- 
out daring to show the people some- 
thing that (Continued on page 92) 











PIONEERING BECOMES AN ART 


BY CHILSON D. ALDRICH 


Tue swing of Father Time’s pendulum has brought us 
back to the log cabin for a playhouse. No more does the 
flimsy board shack suffice for the family vacation. The 
‘lake cottage’ with its ornamentation of gingerbread 
scroll-saw work has gone the way of the lace-paper valen- 
tine of which it was vaguely reminiscent. Vacations have 
now become important. Health is assuming its rightful 
place in the family scheme, and sturdiness is the watch- 
word of to-day. 

The vacation house must first of all stress rugged strength 
—hence the appropriateness of the real log cabin. It 
must also be free from clutter — from the fret and useless- 
ness of mere ‘things.’ Hence the pioneer or Early Ameri- 
can interior. There must be cosiness along with sim- 
plicity; there must be warmth of hospitality and, withal, 
charm. Hence the log cabin built along artistic lines 
with a forthright pioneer interior that is enhanced by mod- 
ern notions of comfort. This latter point is to be empha- 
sized a bit, for above all there must be an effect of 
restfulness which is achieved only by a construction 
that is precisely right in symmetry and proportion ; 
—a building that harmonizes with its site and sur- 
roundings, yet holds within itself a supreme in- 
dividuality. 

Although a cabin of logs may be as spacious as one 
has the desire and purse to achieve, the true cabin 
lover is likely to want it as compact and cosy as it 
can be built and still contain comfortable room for 
all of its prospective occupants. Nowadays most 





The plan of this medium-size, medium-cost cabin is 
eminently practical, allowing for cross draughts and for 
extra sleeping quarters in living-room and porch. The 
model (right) is fitted into a replica of its natural setting 
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families of unpretentious 
means look upon a vacation 
home as one wherein life 
may be made sufficiently 
simple to do away with servants. Family needs can be 
adequately served in small area, and with a compact floor 
plan of carefully planned distances and arrangement the 
bugaboo ‘housework’ becomes ‘house play.’ 

Such is the plan of the medium-size and medium-cost 
cabin called Wa-wa Tam (Ojibway for ‘The Chief’), the 
original of which is built upon the north shore of Lake 
Superior. The generous living-room, twenty-three feet by 
eighteen, is dining-room as well, and in the engaging 
alcove is a double-length couch which at night reveals it- 
self as two comfortable cots placed end to end, thus provid- 
ing sleeping quarters for two. Above this low-ceiled al- 
cove is a storage space. Deep closets whose narrow doors 
open either side of the recess provide shelf and hanging 
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One of the long rafters being ‘drawshaved’ by hand An underconstruction of rock and cement protects the underside of 
the building but does not support it 
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corners The porch before the railing and screens were built in 








log ‘cupped’ and ready to fit over the porch rafters A view which shows the sturdy construction of the porch roof 
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A detail of a log-cabin 
corner with axe-cut 
ends of random lengths 





space. A rustic buffet beneath one of the windows and a 
long table of logs with dressed plank top and quaint half- 
log benches alongside form the necessary furnishings. 
The main feature of the room is, of course, the rugged rock 
fireplace with its raised opening and swinging crane — 
the forgathering place of the family. 

Out of this room double French doors open upon a 
screened porch built to conform with the ground at a 
lower level reached by two steps. This porch provides 
not only an interesting out-of-door anteroom to the cabin, 
but sleeping quarters for two. A satisfying aesthetic effect 
is achieved as well by this difference in level — particu- 
larly when of an evening the firelight flickers upon log 
walls and the table in the living-room is attractively 
ready for eager out-of-door appetites. When viewed from 
the lower level of a shadowy porch, the gleaming room 
has all the witchery of a stage set. 

The bedroom which opens off the living-room may 

accommodate two or four, according to construction of 
the picturesque four-poster bunk that may be made in one 
or two tiers. Youth finds its fun enhanced by a cheerful 
packing of the vacation home on the zestful principle of 
the more the merrier, but grown-ups usually need the rest- 
fulness of space. The actual prototype of Wa-wa Tam is 
seldom occupied by more than four at a time and thus 
achieves a dignity and serenity which would promptly be 
labeled ‘old-fogyish’ by the mad whirl of youth. Fortu- 
nately the design lends itself to either motif. The log 
cabin bears the same relation to residence architecture as 
does a ballad to music — and there may be ballads quaintly 
serious or ballads quaintly gay. 
_ Adequate circulation of air is achieved in the bedroom 
through arrangement of doors and placing of casement 
windows that open wide in groups of four upon the forest 
scene. A deep closet and built-in wardrobe at the left of 
the door into the living-room provide ample space for 
clothing, while a chest of drawers, or dressing table 
fitted with shelves and drawers, takes linens and supplies. 
A mirror fitted inside the wardrobe door is found extremely 
practical for both masculine and feminine members of the 
household. 

The kitchen is bright and airy with windows on two 
sides for light, while a skylight takes off all odors of cook- 
ing besides giving direct light upon table and stove. A 
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generously wide counter with upper and lower cupboards 
— save where the sink and windows occur — extends 
along two sides of the room. Tucked out of the way, but 
conveniently near the cookstove, is an open closet for hang- 
ing — or shelving — pots and kettles and other cooking 
utensils. To the right of the swinging door into the din- 
ing-room is a happy arrangement of a two-way lower 
cupboard that opens into the living-room beside the fire- 
place and thus permits wood to be conveniently delivered 
direct from the back door to the fire. Above this on the 
kitchen side is space for kindling and the necessary short 
lengths of stove wood. 

The Dutch door gives upon a covered stoop whose pic- 
turesqueness is enhanced by a flagstone dooryard. An 
interesting and original feature of this kitchen serves well 
in the Lake Superior country where the ground is always 
cool — a cold box, built like a dumb-waiter working on 
a pulley, runs down into a shaft built for it well below the 
surface, thus keeping an almost constant temperature of 
fifty degrees, even in summer. In hot dry sections of the 
country this might not be so efficient. The placing of the 
bathroom next the kitchen has an added practicability 
when the stove water front is used for heating the water 
through a simple arrangement of tank and layout of 
piping. 

The delightfully Old World air of the casement windows 
(opening in instead of out if one wishes ease of operation 
in both windows and screens) adds immeasurably to the 
beauty and charm of the interior. A skylight in the living- 
room will be found a very welcome feature even on sunny 
days, for the cabin is low-roofed and usually set in the 
grateful shade of large trees. Each of the skylights in 
Wa-wa Tam is operated from inside by means of rope and 
pulley fastened to a tree near the cabin. 

Now, as to matters of actual construction. The logs 
were ordered as so many ‘sticks’ of the required length 
with eight-inch tops. Length and number were deter- 
mined in the usual way. The lineal footage around the 
outside of the building was estimated from the plans, and 
cross walls were taken into account — not forgetting to add 
two feet for each random end projection beyond the 
building. Then the specified height (Continued on page 78) 


The finishing touches — 
carving tie logs or log 
ends into interesting 
gVvotesques 
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How to re-use the water and 


so prevent Waste and Expense 
BY NORMAN R. STURGIS 


Many people with country houses would install foun- 
tains in their gardens if it were not for the fact that their 
water supply is either inadequate or expensive. This 1s 
especially true in cases where the water is pumped from a 
well, for the quantity running through the slow gravity 
type of fountain illustrated, although apparently negligi- 
ble, amounts to nearly two thousand gallons in twenty- 
four hours. Any type of fountain therefore implies such a 
lavish use of water that to some people, even with a 
municipal supply, so wasteful an adjunct to a garden or 
conservatory seems unjustified. 

The consequent expense of maintaining a constant flow 
of water, whether in the form of the slow stream of a 
gravity waterfall into a small pool or the larger vertical 
stream under pressure, ts based of course on the difficulty of 
making use of the water after it has functioned as a foun- 
tain and has resumed its interrupted course to the sea. If 
we could in some way return the water to the pipes and 
use it Over again in a continuous circuit, the same number 
of gallons could travel their course ad infinitum with only 
an occasional and comparatively small addition of fresh 
water to compensate for possible leaks and splashes and 
for natural evaporation. 

The diagram shows in skeleton form the essentials 
necessary to accomplish this conservation of a natural 
resource. The same principles may be made to apply to 
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A wall fountain where the water ts re-used according to the diagram 
shown below, the meaning of which is fully explained in the text 


installations large or small, simple or elaborate, and no 
attempt has been made to indicate any particular kind of 
fountain. As a matter of fact this exposition, with its 
accompanying illustrations, is for the eyes of plumbers 
rather than of landscape architects. The arrangement of 
the gadgets may be varied to suit any special conditions, or 
the tastes of the plumber, or even of the long-suffering 

There are, however, three essential factors: the 
first is the presence of an ordinary electric light circuit 
at the point where the pump is located; the second is 
a source of water to supply the system, and the third 
is that the storage tank must be below the level of 
the lowest fountain basin or pool. An inborn enthu- 
siasm for the controlled sound and sight of running 
water (outside of bathrooms) also will help. 

At the risk of being accused of trying to explain 
the workings of a Goldberg cartoon, we will now 
turn to the diagram. 

The main parts are the open storage tank A, the 
electrically driven pump B, and the fountain C. 
The household water supply is brought into the 
tank, thence pumped through a pipe to the foun- 
tain, from there flowing back into the tank. Once 
the tank is filled the water supply pipe can be shut 
off and the fountain will continue to fount as long 
as leaks and evaporation do not deplete the system 
But unfortunately provision (Continued on page 82) 


owner. 
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AN INVITING CORNER for MIDSUMMER 


Larkspur and zinnia mark the entrance to this circular 
pergola whose vines provide a shaded sitting place. In the 


garden of Mrs. Edward Renwick in Short Hills, New Jersey 
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T is the human aspect of this study of 
antiques which makes it often so absorb- 
ing. Since the appearance of my recent notes 
on the furniture bought by Dr. Samuel 
Hemenway of Salem for his wife’s friend, 
Lucy Hill, I have been receiving letters from 
all parts of the country offering bits of the 
personal history of one or another of the 
people mentioned, which make them all seem 
to live again before my eyes. And no bit of 
this information is more interesting than the 
fact, which perhaps I should have known, 
that this same Dr. Hemenway was the father 
of Augustus Hemenway, foremost of Boston’s 
early financiers. 

It seems that after the reversal of his 
father’s fortunes and his subsequent disap- 
pearance, recorded at some length by the 
diarist Bentley, Augustus, no doubt to ease 
the strain upon the family purse, was shipped 
as supercargo on board a China trading ves- 
sel, from which position he rose to prominence 
and wealth with a rapidity remarkable even 
in those adventurous days. It was his 
daughter who married Lewis Cabot, and 
thus united two of the best-known families 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, as well as 
two of the most substantial fortunes. 

In the letters of Augustus’s mother, Sally 
Hemenway, to her Billerica friend are numer- 
ous affectionate references to this son who 
was to prove the comfort of her later years. 
Reading between the lines of her courage and 
indomitable spirit in the face of bankruptcy 
and misfortune, I cannot but rejoice to record 
such a satisfactory sequel to the character- 
istically smug remarks of Dr. Bentley upon 
the evils and the dire results of ‘speculation.’ 
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Willard Clocks Recently Acquired 
by the Metropolitan -Museum 


Y the time we go to press, the remarkable 

collection of American and European 
furniture and decorations recently presented 
anonymously to the Metropolitan Museum 
will have been scattered to the various rooms 
throughout the Museum, where the individual 
pieces may be shown with related material 


from other sources. I hope, however, that 
some of you had the opportunity of seeing 
it intact as it was displayed during the spring 


As Hoc MoMENTO PONDET AETERNITAS 
— Inscription on a Simon Willard dial 
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months in the Alexandria ballroom and the 
adjoining passages of the American Wing. 

Ranging in scope as it does from American 
pieces of the Pilgrim era to those of the period 
of Duncan Phyfe, and including choice col- 
lections of early glass of both American and 
English or Irish origin, it would be difficult 
to say which aspect of such a collection should 
be stressed as the most interesting. Certainly 
of outstanding importance, as well for its 
completeness as for the high quality of each 
example, is the large collection of clocks, a 
comprehensive study of which would fa- 
miliarize one with practically every type of 
clock in general use in this country through- 
out the eighteenth century and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth. 


Photographs by Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Fig. 2. A rare thirty-day wall clock by 
Simon Willard. The case is mahogany 
and the dial is silvered 


Obviously such a study would be outside 
the scope of a department of this kind. But 
something approaching it might be made by 
reference to the Willard group alone, since 








it includes examples of practically every form 
of domestic clock made by this talented 
family, and since these embrace nearly the 
whole range of American clock types. 





Fig. 2. A Simon Willard pat- 
ent timepiece. The barometer 
set into the glass front is an 
unusual feature 


Unquestionably the rarest, and certainly 
the earliest, piece in this group is the charm- 
ing little ‘thirty-day’ wall clock, Figure 1, 
of mahogany with silvered dial and striking 
mechanism, made by Simon Willard at Graf- 
ton, Massachusetts, and bearing his name 
engraved on the face. Willard clocks of this 
early Grafton period, made sometime between 

770 and 1780, before Simon Willard had 
established himself permanently in Roxbury, 
are exceedingly rare in any form, and par- 
ticularly so in this style and quality. This 
piece measures only 28% inches by 834 inches 
over all, and is of an exquisite delicacy of 
workmanship and proportion. The scrolled 
feet and apron of the upper part are unusually 
graceful, while the design of the high fretted 
cresting recalls the pierced handles of some 
of the best silverwork of the time. Nor have 
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I ever seen another clock in this style with a 
silvered dial, a feature which points to the 
likelihood of its having been made specially 
to order, possibly as a presentation piece. 


Of the clocks by Simon Willard, probably 


the next in date is the handsome tall clock, | 


Figure 3, quite the most beautiful one of its 


kind that I have ever seen. The dial, broken | 
by a ‘rocking ship’ device, is artistically | 


enameled and illuminated, and across it runs 
the legend, ‘Warranted for Capt Thomas 
Pratt, Simon Willard.’ Inside the door is 
pasted one of the rare Simon Willard labels 
on which he advertises, among other types, 
“common eight day clocks with very elegant 
faces and inlaid mahogany cases, price from 
50 to 60 dollars’! The fine quality of the 
mahogany used, the beautiful inlaid medal- 
lions, and the unusual elaboration of the 
finials and other brass ornaments suggest 
that this too may have been one of the famous 
presentation pieces on which the Willards 
were accustomed to expend so much care 
and effort. 

Figure 2 shows one of the S. Willard Patent 
Timepieces, invented by Simon Willard and 
patented by him in 1802. A rare feature is 
the barometer set into the glass front, a device 
which I have seen on only one other similar 
clock. Although John Ware Willard in his 
A History of Simon Willard, Inventor and 
Clockmaker states that his great-grandsire 


Fig. 3. A presentation tall clock by 
Simon Willard ‘warranted for Capt 
Thomas Pratt’ 


Fig. 4. A small mahog- 
any wall clock (left) by 


Aaron 


Willard 


which 


compares favorably with 
his brother’s best work 


Fig. 5. A two-part shelf 


clock with characteristic 


kidney-shaped 
Aaron Willard 


top, by 





| ated by the key which winds the clock, and 


| fecting a small forty-day clock, neither of 








never used an eagle to top his timepieces, 
a recently discovered group of bills from one 
John Doggett for carving and gilding eagles 
for him would seem to prove the younger 
Willard in error on this point. 

The example illustrated is of the more elab- 
orate Willard type, having a case of mahog- 
any gilded and beaded, with gilded base 
bracket and painted glass front. The design 
is in the simple but effective style executed 
for Simon Willard, and evidently for no other 
maker, by an unknown English artist and his 
pupil, Charles Bullard. On the door glass it 
consists simply of a crosshatching in gold 
leaf and red on a background of black and 
white. The door lock, designed to be negoti- 


the clasp of the bezel case, are both charac- 
teristic of this maker. 


Simon Willard made two efforts at per- 


which was practically successful. One of 





these was known as the Eddystone Light- 


| house Clock, an example of which, engraved 


with his name, is shown in Figure 6. This 
clock had an exceedingly heavy weight, which, 
having such a short distance to fall, called 
for a great many teeth on the wheels, which 
wore out quickly under the strain of the whole 
mechanism. They are therefore very rare 
to-day — indeed I doubt whether very many 
were ever made — and in consequence are 
in much demand. There is a striking mecha- 
nism which, with the dial and movement, is 
covered with a bell glass top and has a handle 


| for lifting it. Owing to the heaviness of the 


weight, the base of this clock is thick and 
clumsy, the whole being in my estimation an 


| exceedingly homely affair, desirable only 


from the standpoint of its rarity. 

That Aaron Willard, who, on the whole, 
produced clocks in larger quantities and of 
a somewhat cheaper grade, could when he 


| chose turn out work equal to his brother’s 
best is witnessed by the charming little wall | 


clock, Figure 4. This clock is even smaller 





than the one by Simon Willard in Figure 1, 
measuring only 23 by g inches over all, 
and is therefore of an even more delicate 
appearance. Aaron Willard continued mak- 
ing these ‘thirty-day clocks’ after his brother 
had abandoned them in 1780, and some of his 
best work is on clocks of this type. Two of 
the two-part shelf clocks which he developed 


Fig. 6. The Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse 
Clock, an effort of 
Simon Willard to 
perfect a small 
forty-day clock 


are in the collection under discussion, one 
of which, with the characteristic kidney- 
shaped top, is illustrated in Figure 5. 

A so-called ‘skeleton clock’ by Benjamin 
F. Willard, fifth son of Simon, who was 
trained in his father’s shop, completes the 
group, which may readily be classed as one 
of the finest collections of Willard timepieces 
in the country. 
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DESIGN IN THE CITY GARDEN 


IV. Because of certain Limitations the City Garden 


must be considered principally as an Out-of-door Room 


In preceding articles in this series on the city garden Mr. 
Hamblin has ably discussed in detail the problems to be 
met in planting this kind of garden. I shall therefore in 
this article consider only its design possibilities and limita- 
tions. I shall mention hardly a single plant or flower by 
name, but shall take up rather all those elements which 
make a garden something besides a collection of flowers. 

In order to clear the stage, let us consider first the limita- 
tions with which we are confronted in the average city 
garden. The most compelling and inevitable of these is the 
limitation of space. If we feel that, with the opportunity 
a city garden affords to bring some of the country into the 
city, we should like to reproduce a woodland path or a 
meandering brook, we must pull ourselves up short and 
face the fact that it will be impossible to get far enough 
away from architecture to create an illusion of the natural. 
Central Park in New York is an example of this fact, where 
the incongruity of trying to reproduce nature in the city 1s 
becoming more and more evident as the skyscrapers go 
higher. And so we must right-about-face and consider the 
garden as an out-of-door room instead, with its four walls, 
its entrances, its floor, and when possible some sort of 
ceiling. The problem of designing the garden then be- 
comes that of developing the useful and decorative possi- 
bilities of a room. We should not dream of furnishing a 
room naturalistically! 

The second consideration which we ought to recognize 
as a definite limiting factor in planning a city garden is 
that of the importance of its appearance all the year round. 
The straw- or burlap-covered roses and box bushes, or 
statuary housed in packing boxes, which are an all too 
common sight in our suburbs and which are perfectly 
permissible in the garden that can be put away out of 
sight for the winter, have no place in a city garden which 
forms a large part of the view from at least one important 
room of the house. It is possible to have the tender plants 
or the features which require boxing only if we are willing 
to face the necessity of having these unsightly coverings 
swathed in evergreen boughs or planted out by evergreen 
trees arranged temporarily in front of them each fall. Such 
a camouflage must be done with taste to be convincing, 
and it is expensive, so that the path of best judgment seems 
to rule out those things which require so much attention 
and leads us rather to the use of evergreen plants and garden 
features which will stand our cold winters unprotected. 

A third limitation is the restriction which the difficult 
conditions of the city impose upon plant life. Smoke, dirty 
air, lack of sun, lack of air circulation, and bad drainage 
limit a wise choice of plants to a comparatively short list 
of ironclads. Mr. Hamblin has already written of these. 
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BY ELEANOR RAYMOND 


This last article in a series on the City Garden that 
began in March discusses what is perhaps the most 
important element of all. Design is the foundation of 
any good garden, but this is most conspicuously true 
of the city garden 


The meat of the matter seems to be that the green garden 
is the safest goal to aim for, with color in other things 
besides plants, or in potted plants that can be renewed. 

With these restrictions in mind let us now examine the 
constructive side of the question. What are the require- 
ments of good design in our gardens? These are the same 
as for good design in anything — namely, those old 
friends, unity, balance, rhythm, good proportion, proper 
scale relation, and so forth. Certain of these principles, 
however, are especially likely to be forgotten in the very 
small garden. 


Climax is necessary 


As in a book, a play, a piece of music, or any good 
composition, there must be a climax. Something must 
dominate, one feature (perhaps a wall fountain, a pool, a 
gate, a seat, or a piece of sculpture) must be most impor- 
tant and everything else be subordinated to it. If two or 
more interests are of equally high intensity, the result is 
restlessness, a pulling of attention first this way, then that, 
and a consequent lack of rhythm. This is a frequent mis- 
take in small gardens. There can be more than one feature 
only so long as they are kept in a rhythmical relation to 
each other. 

As a foil for these main and subordinated features it is 
important that there should be enough background so that 
they will count as accents against something. All accents 
and no background make for a restless, confused, distract- 
ing effect. The background is always more important than 
the accents, but a lack of any accent is as dull as a dish 
without seasoning. The background of the city garden 
would be the walls and the major part of the floor of the 
garden, whether paved or planted in all-over effect. These 
should be so handled as to give as rich or as simple a tex- 
ture as may be desired, but they should always retain either 
the smoothly moving character of repetition or a static 
all-over effect. 

In a small garden it is important to keep the centre open. 
With high walis pressing in of necessity on all sides, this is 











perhaps obvious, though in larger gardens the centre often 
very properly has a high fountain or trees. Such a treat- 
ment would make the small garden stuffy. This open 
centre will usually be of paving or grass or low all-over 
beds. On the other hand it might be a large pool, taking 
up the bulk of the garden area, with pots or a planted 
border around the edge. The inside might be colored, or 
it could be black to give an effect of added depth and to 
make the most of reflections of the house or of a branching 
tree above. A large pool might even be deep enough for 
swimming. In winter such a pool might be given the 
effect of a sunken garden, with evergreen trees in colored 
tubs in the corners and in the centre a piece of lead sculpture 
which would be unharmed by frost. Care is an important 
feature to consider, however, as a pool, especially such a 
conspicuous one, must be clean to be attractive. 


Special Requirements 


Besides the general requirements of design, there are in 
the city garden certain special requirements that should be 
considered. The garden should be designed to be lived in, 
if possible, and therefore there should be as easy access 
from house to garden as from one room to another. If the 
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living-rooms are on the second floor and the kitchen on the 
garden level, there are various ways of bringing outside 
steps from the living-room down into the garden and of 
screening the kitchen. The sketch of Mrs. Potter’s garden 
illustrates one of these ways. Here the kitchen is screened by 
a lattice open at the top and closed below, with shutters 
which, being hinged, may be swung up to cover the lattice 
entirely. The window box prevents a view into the service 
yard from the living-room window above. Ample sitting 
space should be provided, with comfortable chairs and a 
table. If there is enough privacy and the kitchen 1s acces- 
sible, meals can be much enjoyed out of doors. If the 
kitchen is not on the garden level, tea things can be kept 
on this floor for use in the garden. A potting shed built 
against the garden wall or arranged in the house within 
easy reach will be found invaluable. 

Another special requirement of the city garden is that it 
shall be designed from the point of view of the windows on 
the floors above as well as from the garden level. It should 
therefore make an attractive pattern in plan. In some cases 
this might well be the only kind of enjoyment to be had in 
the garden — for example, if the owner were unable to go 
up and down the necessary stairs. 

The need of shutting out surroundings is common to 
almost all city gardens. This is desirable both to obtain 
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In this garden the kitchen is screened by a lattice open at the top, with hinged shutters below, which may 
swing up to cover the lattice entirely. The roof of the shed, bordered with hedges in boxes, provides an 
entrance from the dining-room to the garden. Under the stairs is the dog kennel. The garden of Mrs. John 
Briggs Potter, designed by Eleanor Raymond, Architect, and Mary P. Cunningham, Landscape Architect 
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This garden is designed especially to be seen from above, although a garden room, 
opening directly on to the paved terrace, and an adjacent kitchenette make it 
usable for the serving of simple suppers. At the left rear corner is a small tool shed 
built against the fence. The garden of the author, designed by herself 


privacy and because the surroundings are likely to be un- 
sightly. Trees, awnings, and high walls are the elements 
which are available to accomplish this. Some boundary 
barrier at least is necessary, and this is usually a wall, as 
high hedges take too much room in width. Walls may be 
of wood or masonry, with or without lattice or other 
adornment, painted or not, depending on the material and 
character of the house and the size of the pocketbook. 
Brick walls are most common perhaps, since city houses are 
usually of brick, the garden walls thus becoming extensions 
of the house walls themselves. In the two gardens illus- 
trated, however, the walls are of wood with wood lattice 
and bamboo lattice. 

The necessity for a strong architectural character in the 
design of a city garden is evident on account of the close 
proximity of architecture on every side. Even though the 
plant material chosen may be wild in character, like ferns 





and solomonseal and _ honeysuckle 
vines, the form of the beds must be 
architectural, and the outdoor room 
will evidence good housekeeping only 
if the vines are restrained within 
bounds of some adequate kind. The 
scale of this architectural character 
must be adapted to the scale of the 
house itself. A Victorian house, for 
example, with its coarse detail will 
require a larger-scaled lattice, as well 
as larger subdivisions of the garden 
area, than a house of Adam or late 
Georgian lineage. 

In considering the design materials 
which are most suitable for use in a 
city garden, it is apparent that these 
are not predominantly plants, as in 
most gardens, and that we must resort 
to all the decorative vocabulary at our 
command to make up for this fact. 
Architectural materials are more de- 
pendable than plant materials. Walls, 
gates, steps, arbors, balustrades, sculp- 
ture, paving, path edgings, furniture, 
awnings — all of these can be counted 
on to hold over from year to year. 

The use of different ground levels, 
as in my garden, and the L-shaped plan 
with its lure around the corner, as in 
Mrs. Potter’s garden, add interest and 
an illusion of greater size. Raised beds, 
even as high as two feet, are a way of 
introducing different levels and are 
easier for some of us to tend! 

Nothing is more suitable for use in 
the city garden than potted plants. In 
fact they constitute the only method of 
obtaining continuous bloom — and in 
my garden the only way to assure any 
bloom at all, except by bulbs. Pots 
themselves, and the importance they 
give to the individual character of each 
plant, are of the greatest decorative value, whether ar- 
ranged in informal groups, in rows, in pairs to frame a 
door or some special feature, or singly. Rows of these can 
form the edge of a bed or terrace, or half pots and bricks 
alternating may be used to form the edge of a slightly 
raised bed. The only dangers to be avoided are too many 
different sizes or colors and a disorderly arrangement. 

Other design elements, though less tangible than those 
I have mentioned, are worthy of careful consideration. 
The value of light and shade’ is the first of these. The 
pattern of flickering shadows on a wall or a tree-shadowed 
path, contrasts such as deep shade under an awning and 
bright sun just outside, give variety, a feeling of life, and 
a three-dimensional quality to a garden. 

Another design element that is becoming more and more 
appreciated is the value of color: color to control the at- 
mosphere of a limited space, as the (Continued on page 82) 
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late 18th century modes and manners 


Much of the richness and dignity of the court of Louis 
XVI is expressed in this Schumacher lampas with its 
bowknot, cord and tassel motif. Interior decorators find 
its soft colors and fine texture suited to wall panelings, 
draperies or the upholstery of eighteenth century 
bergeres. Schumacher’s collections, famous for their 
quality and diversity, offer fabrics of every period . . . in 
the spirit of yesterday or the mood of tomorrow. Sold 
only through decorators, upholsterers and the decorative 
departments of department stores. Offices at 60 West 
40th Street, New York. Also Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
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SHORT CUTS IN GARDENING 


BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Pon the busy woman who enjoys do- 
ing her own gardening, but who must 
do it on a limited time budget, the 
following rules and hints culled from 
my own experience in a garden may be 
of help. These are based on notes 
made at various times and follow no 
particular order. 

e 
Wuen planting either flower or 
vegetable seeds in a bare ploughed or 
spaded space, smooth and rake over 
only as much earth as you are to use 
immediately; otherwise you will find 
the supposedly all-ready ground oc- 
cupied by a crowding throng of weed 
seedlings. Rake over this surface just 
before planting. 

e 
Mix very fine seed — such as pop- 
pies, portulaca, and the like — with 
sifted earth and strew directly on a 
flat mellow surface — not in drills. 
Sow evenly and sparsely and ‘firm’ 
well with a heavy trowel or flat board. 
Rhubarb leaves or damp newspaper — 
held down with stones — assist rapid 
germination, but should be removed as 
the seeds sprout. An oblong board, 
with a doorstop screwed into the mid- 
dle of it as a handle, makes a good 
‘firmer.’ 

e 
Avait yourself of first-class and time- 
saving tools. A mason’s trowel lasts a 
lifetime (unless lost or borrowed!); a 
cheap one breaks the first season. A 
lightweight cultivator with curving 
wire fingers saves much fatigue and 
many backaches, conserves moisture, 
and prevents weed growth. A Japa- 
nese bamboo rake makes lawn raking 
a pleasure; a small spade (y-clept a 
‘lady’s spade’ in our family) is among 
the greatest of conveniences; a narrow 
iron rake Cightweight) that will go 
between rows of annuals and vege- 
tables enables one to cultivate an 
incredible amount of space in almost 
no time, and also conserves moisture. 
A child’s rake, fastened to a long 
bamboo handle, goes easily and effec- 
tively among perennials and saves the 
back and time.. These, with a ‘claw- 
foot’ and hoe, will serve sufficiently 
well. Have a place for each tool, and 
save time in the end by putting each in 


its place after using — even if you 
expect to use it soon again. 

e 
SaLvaGE self-sown seedlings of peren- 
nials, taking them up at once when of 
sufficient size (four leaves), and trans- 
planting to permanent position or to 
the seed bed for use the succeeding 
spring. A whole season may be saved 
in this way. The seeds of many varie- 
ties of perennials germinate much 
better and more freely if either planted 
or allowed to self-sow immediately 
after ripening. 

e 
Wuen planting annuals take a 
chance and sow early — gambling for 
an early display of color, and easing up 
the pressure of work later on. Select 
favorite tested varieties, buy the best 
seed (or save your own from selected 
finest specimens), sow thinly and not 
too deep; firm well, keep moist, thin 
severely as soon as seedlings show 
second leaves. The thinnings may be 
used to fill vacant spaces, or to allow 
for the depredations of the wretched 
cutworm or other calamities. After 
seedlings are well established give a 
thorough gentle soaking once a week. 

e 


Tue garden season of bloom is 
lengthened by the help of even one 
cold frame, in which seeds of annuals 
get an early start. Those most benefit- 
ing by this treatment are asters, zin- 
nias, marigolds, verbena, snapdragons, 
blue Salvias, and such. Annuals with 
taproots — like mignonette — or with 
threadlike roots — like poppies — 
must be sown in position and thinned. 
Cold-frame seeds are sown broadcast 
and thinly in six-inch-wide spaces 
(not in drills), fine earth sifted over, 
and firmed. Water with a fine spray 
through cheesecloth until seeds begin 
to sprout. Lift sash during too hot 
sun. Keep a stout stick, notched like a 
flight of steps, beside the cold frame, 
on which to lift sash to desired height 
when airing off. With care in manipu- 
lating the sash, covering bed always at 
night and when cool, and lifting when 
too hot, a good month may be gained. 
Utilize the frame for starting seeds of 
perennials after annuals are trans- 


planted. 


Stake perennials and enterprising an- 
nuals before they get too high, and 
save yourself great trouble later. A 
heavy wind or shower often plays 
great havoc among rapidly-growing 
tender perennials — as Delphiniums, 
garden clematis, and the like. Stakes 
of twisted wire, painted green, are 
durable and show little. Use raffia — 
easily dyed green if one is fussy — for 
tying. Staking is a chore, and the only 
short cut here is to do it early! Bam- 
boo makes light and durable stakes. 
Each stalk of perennials growing in 
sparse clumps should be staked and 
tied in two or three places; tie loosely 
to give a little play. 

e 
Sow some annuals in the fall to ob- 
tain earlier spring bloom. Poppies, 
alyssum, cornflowers, calendula, are a 
few especially adapted for fall sowing. 
A general rule is that annuals that self- 
sow successfully may be fall-sown. 
Transplant — if desirable —in the 
spring. We salvage many especially 
sturdy self-sown seedlings from paths, 
compost heap, and odd places at 
spring-cleaning time. 

e 
Destroy pests at their first appear- 
ance. Control aphis with tobacco 
dust or spray. Very strong soapsuds, 
sprayed on plants that attract ‘bugs,’ 
will kill almost anything — including 
the aphis. Dig around seedlings and 
uprising shoots of perennials when the 
cutworm begins his depredations, and 
find and relentlessly kill the enemy. 
Many may be destroyed by poison bait; 
cover this with bits of board. Root 
aphis is a pest with asters; change loca- 
tion each year and sprinkle tobacco 
stems or dust around base of plants. 
Wood ashes, dug in when transplant- 
ing, also help. 

e 
Mucu time is saved by keeping two 
or three most-used tools in the garden 
— contrary to usual and economical 
advice! We hang a strong pair of 
garden scissors and a twenty-five-cent 
trowel on a convenient rose trellis, 
and many a fading flower is snipped 
and bit of hasty transplanting done 
that would otherwise be left undone 
were a trip to the tool shed necessary. 
Fifteen minutes of rapid and regular 
daily snipping of faded flowers will 
prolong blossoming time unbelievably, 
greatly improve the appearance of the 
garden, and prevent too much self-sow- 
ing. A light but strong splint basket 
holding rafha, trowel, clawfoot, mark- 
ers, indelible (Continued on page 80) 
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Not only HEAT, but 1s turned back 
by this Fireproofing Insulation 


cs 
PROVABLE FACTS 
ABOUT THERMAX 


Insulation: Thermax com- 
bines real insulation with fireproof- 
ing; qualifications possessed by no 
other insulation board. 


Fireproofing: Thermax, 
tested in accordance with the stand- 
ard fire test specifications of the 
American Society forTesting Materi- 
als, meets requirements for Class 
A fireproof construction. 


Structurally Strong: 
Thermax satisfies code requirements 
for self-supporting insulated roof 
decks, and non-bearing partitions. 


Sound-Deadening: Ther- 
max 2-inch partitions transmit less 
thanone-fifth ofone percent of sound. 


hermax standard boards are 1”, 2” and 3” 
lick, 20” wide and 64” long. Other lengths 
in be supplied if specified in reasonable 
iantities, 


HE primary purpose of insulation is to prevent the passage of heat. But 
here is an insulation that is an effective barrier against fire as well as 
heat. Thermax is insulation plus fireproofing. It not only makes your 
home comfortable and easy to heat, but helps to make it firesafe as well. 
Thermax is not a new, untried product. It has been used for years in 
Europe. Now manufactured in America, it is available to home builders all 
over the country. Made of treated wood and minerals, it has all the desir- 
able features of a good building material. It is vermin proof, odorless, per- 
manent, structurally strong and of light weight. It can be sawed and nailed 
like wood, and used instead of sheathing or as a plaster base instead of lath. 
Thermax is economical. It has the thickness necessary to give real ther- 
mal insulation. Thermax gives more for your insulation dollar. 
Ask your architect to specify Thermax for your new home. Mail the 
coupon below for booklet containing complete description of Thermax. 
Address Thermax Corporation, 224 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


AG ACCS 8 issssssscsciisins cess sessics mace vecegeecdencawwsend cacecavs 


THERMAX CORPORATION, 

224 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me literature, 
descriptive of Thermax. 
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A PLAY PEN METAMORPHOSED 
INTO A GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 43] 


friends humbly for suggestions, 
and they rose to the occasion very 
graciously considering the luke- 
warm manner in which I had 
received their early offerings. They 
proffered beautifully healthy plants 
of Aquilegia and hardy pinks and 
suggested that I sow annuals for 
the rest. I thanked them fervently 
and once more grew optimistic 
about my little garden. 


Bur something seemed to be 
lacking. Perhaps I just didn’t 
have ‘green fingers.’ The hardy 
pinks seemed to be fool-proof, 
but the Aquilegias went into a 
sort of decline, and as for the 
annuals — They came up, — oh 
yes, — but they gave one look 
around and turned up their noses 
and decided that it was scarcely 
worth their while to bloom. 

I began to realize that designing 
a garden was not as simple as I had 
expected. It’s all very well to 
make a clever little plan and 
divide it into clumps and label the 
clumps ‘phlox’ and ‘hollyhocks’ 
and ‘larkspur,’ with drifts of 
Aquilegia and California~poppies 
in between; but when you actually 
plant them, and watch over them 
hopefully, not knowing exactly 
what to do to help them along, but 
wishing them all the success 
in the world, they either grow all 
out of bounds and throw the whole 
thing out of scale or else they refuse 
to bloom at all and leave great ugly 
holes! 


‘Tuen there is the vanishing kind, 
which I found very unsettling. 
Someone gave me a lovely bleed- 
ingheart in a pot one spring, and 
told me it could be planted out of 
doors. Charmed with its grace 
and color and admiring its deli- 
cately lacy and very luxuriant 
foliage, I placed it prominently in 
a corner of the little garden to 
make a nice background for the 
annuals that were to flourish (?) 
later. But in a few weeks I began 
to bemoan the fact that it, too, 
did not seem to like my garden. 
It was sick, — nay, dying, — and 
what should I do about it? 

‘Nothing,’ said my gardening 
friends dispassionately, ‘but mark 
the place and wait for next spring. 
Bleedingheart always disappears 
that way.’ 


By this time I knew that if I 
expected my garden to be a picture 


at all times I should have to find 
out more about plants, so I began 
to read up, and attend garden 
lectures, and pester my gardening 
friends with questions, the while 
I accepted their generous gifts of 
plants and seeds, and watched 
them die. 

Evidently I was not a ‘dirt’ 

ene 
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gardener and probably never should 
be — but a garden I wanted in 
that little spot and a garden I 
would have. 

I began to study plants with 
three major qualifications in mind. 
They must be small and stay 
small; they must either give con- 
tinuous bloom all season or remain 
presentable as to foliage when 
they were through blooming; they 
must be hardy with a capital H — 
able to stand part shade, because of 
the picturesque old apple tree 
which hung over the paling 
fence, not overrich soil (although 
it did get a coat of dressing each 
fall and a teaspoonful or so of 
peat moss in summer), and any 
sort of rough treatment they might 
receive at my inexperienced hands. 


By the fifth summer I began to 
get what I wanted. My original, 
much despised plants of Sedum 
spectabile had now become the 
backbone of the garden. I call 
them my ‘shrubs,’ because they 
do for this tiny garden what shrubs 
do for a real perennial garden, 
making compact roundish accents 
of green so beautifully that their 
blossoming season seems like a 
pleasant afterthought. My Arabis 
and cerastium did well with the 
drastic dividing that was necessary 
to keep them within bounds. 

I had learned that continuous 
succession of bloom is very difficult 
to attain in such a microscopic 
garden; there simply is n’t room 
for enough kinds of plants and 
enough of each kind to get a really 
good effect all season through. 
And so I found that I must rely a 
great deal upon foliage to provide 
an appearance of luxuriance and to 
serve as a setting for the few things 
that could be blooming at the 
same time. To this end I put in two 
more plants with irreproachable 
foliage — neat little Hostas, the 
kind that have variegated green 
and white leaves. I like them and 
consider them very decorative, 
even if they are, to quote a well- 
known gardener, as ‘old-fashioned 
as a red plush sofa.’ 


Ir was a long time before I found 
anything satisfactory for the little 
‘centrepiece’ around the bird bath. 
After the fiasco of the forget-me- 
nots I tried Violas, and California- 
poppies, and one thing and an- 
other, but they never amounted to 
anything. Finally someone sug- 
gested that portulacas were practi- 
cally fool-proof, so I promptly 
tried them. They flourished, to 
be sure, but they were a disap- 
pointment. I thought they were 
stiff and leggy and the colors all 
jarred, so the next year I played safe 
with white sweet alyssum and 
lavender candytuft. This was 
fluffy and nice enough, but a little 








too ‘sweet, simple, and girlish,’ 
until, lo and behold, there emerged 
among them some valiant portu- 
lacas that had seeded themselves, 


and the combination was en- 
chanting. The feathery white and 
lavender concealed the ugly spiky 
stems of portulaca and kept un- 
friendly colors from clashing. So 
that became a permanent scheme 
for the centrepiece. 

For admirable vigor and glorious 
color all season long I discovered 
lobelia, tiny enough to be ‘the 
smallest unit that set rhe scale’ in 
such a tiny garden, and blue 
enough to rival the water in the 
creek itself. Petunias also proved 


‘a blessing, but at the back, instead 


of at the front of the border! A 
white Platycodon kept its place in 
the garden because it was so won- 
derfully decorative when it was 
in bloom that I could n’t bear to 
part with it, and when it had 
finished, a clump of Lilliput zinnias 
contrived to hide its rather sad- 
looking foliage. 

Four plants of Campanula carpa- 
tica made a noble showing prac- 
tically all season long, and a 
rather slim and dainty variety of 
Veronica proved useful for high 





spiky accents to take the place of 
the lamented Delphiniums. 

So gradually the little garden 
came to give all-summer satis- 
faction. It was always a little 
picture spread out beneath my 
porch windows, with occasional 
gems of color in a rich setting of 
variegated green, shading all the 
way from the dark leafage of the 
Campanulas and hardy pinks to the 
frosted gray-green of the cerastium. 


Wraen people come out on my 
porch for the first time I always 
point out the view and expatiate 
upon it, though it is scarcely 
necessary because it speaks for 
itself. But, just for fun, I never say 
anything about my garden. Some- 
times people go away without even 
noticing it. But usually someone 
wanders over toward that end of 
the porch and looks casually down. 


Then comes the exclamation, ‘My — 


dear! I wish you'd Jook at this! 
I never saw anything so adorable!’ 


And when this happens, may — 


a non-dirt gardener who can't 
make things grow be forgiven if 


she feels a pleasant little glow of — 


satisfaction? 


THE HARMONIOUS HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 59] 


wall to wall, of rich warm old red, 
deeper than the usual copper color 
but of that general character, thus 
picking up the secondary color in 
the drapery material. Such a wide 
expanse of carpet always makes the 
floor seem larger, and the deep pile 
adds to the rich quality of the 
whole room. 


So far there are no smooth sur- 
faces until the furniture is con- 
sidered. There is a fine old mahog- 
any secretary, or possibly a good 
copy, finished in the lustrous red- 
brown tone that is usual for such 
pieces made early in the nineteenth 
century. Against the opposite wall 
is a bookcase, the only other large 
bulky wooden piece in the room. 
It, by the way, is so constructed 
that the centre portion houses the 
radio. Its detail is somewhat 
modern, but the smooth surfaces 
are just as harmonious with the 
other textures of the room as the 
old wood of the secretary. 

Continuing the classification of 
the areas of color and texture, we 
come to the sofa. This is a large 
roomy piece, made for real com- 
fort, with down-filled cushions in 
the back and seat. The upholstery 
selected for it is gold with a reddish 
cast, deeper than the wall tone and 
lighter than the rug. The fabric 
itself has an interesting weave with 
no regular pattern. A few small 
cushions of light clear color can be 
piled in the corners, the kind that 
are just right to tuck in behind the 
back or under the elbow. 


Directly opposite the sofa, and 


so placed as to get full value of the. 


light from the windows, are two 
easy-chairs. The one low wing 
chair at the left is upholstered with 
a deep copper-colored wool dam- 
ask with a small inconspicuous 
pattern that allows for a play of 
light and shade which could not be 
obtained in a plain material. The 
big wing chair to the right has 
dark brown, almost féte de négre, 
needle-point (machine-made) with 
one tiny little ruddy-gold satin 
cushion tucked in the corner. 


Tus little footstool is an antique 
with a bit of brightly flowered 
needlework for the cover. The 
seat coverings of the two fine old 
Duncan Phyfe chairs at either end 
of the sofa are of antique satin, dull 
in tone and with very little light 
reflection. The color is copper that 
tones into the mahogany so easily 
that they seem made for each other. 
On the other two chairs, the lovely 
Sheraton one silhouetted against the 
wall at the end of the room and its 
mate used as a desk chair, the cover- 
ing is a fine silk frieze of old gold 
with brown in the background of 
the small pattern. 


How Accessories May Help 


The accessories, too, share in 
this harmony of color and texture. 
The two lamps at either end of the 
long sofa are rich creamy-white 
pottery vases with shades of rough 
stretched silk, almost matching in 
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Quiet Beauty 
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HARACTER without conspicuousness 
¢ is a quality found all too seldom in a 
new roof. Usually many years must pass 
before it blends agreeably with house and 
setting. 

The hand-hewn, weathered authenticity 
and deep texture of Salem Roofs place 
them immediately in the proper relation- 
ship to their surroundings. Time plays no 
part. Yet every Salem Roof is modern— 
embodies the newest scientific means of 
protecting your house from fire, from the 
cumulative wearing-down effects of the 
elements. 


For the Early American house, the soft 
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PRODUCTS 


a Salem Roof 


New England grays of Salem Shingles are 
an ideal solution. The warm browns, greens 
and redslend themselves to designs of many 
other periods and types of architecture. 


There are other advantages than greater 
beauty to be found in a Salem Roof, 
whether you are applying over your pres- 
ent roof or on a new house. As Salem 
Shingles are made of asbestos fibres and 
Portland cement, your roof is fireproof. 
It is everlasting. 

Your architect will assist you in select- 
ing a Salem Roof... or write to Architec- 
tural Service, Johns-Manville, Madison 
Avenue at 4Ist Street, New York City. 


— -ruehl’s eamera finds the 


“Tt is a pleasure to find a 
modern roof which blends at once 
with house and setting. A Salem 
Roof has the soft weather-beaten 
beauty that tempts the camera to 
find interesting compositions of 


angles, light, shadow.” 
ANTON BRUEHL 
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THE HARMONIOUS HOUSE 


[< ‘ontinued from page 76| 


tone. In the bindings at top and 
bottom are accents of the gold and 
copper, and when the lamps are 
lighted there is a definite warm, 
but not quite mae light. On the 
antique mahogany card table st: ind- 
ing near the window is an old brass 
candlestick converted into a lamp. 
The stiff parchment shade is mel- 
low in color and seems to reflect 
the brighter surfaces of the polished 
brass. By the wing chair with its 
useful little round table is a stand- 
ing lamp, modern in design but 
quite harmonious here. It has a 
combination of dark enamel and 
dull metal, the heavy gold silk 
shade providing the contrast of a 
rough but lustrous surface with a 
smooth one. The other lamp in the 
room is purely utilitarian, but 
decorative as well — a small metal 
desk lamp with a round adjustable 
shade that is so convenient where a 
direct light is needed. So far all is 
brown, red, and gold with a dash of 
white. But there are bright spots 
of other colors — in the pictures at 
either side of the windows, in the 
bright books in the case, in the 
little accessories on the many 
tables. One very gay addition is 
the quaint blue-green long bow] on 
the window sill with its stubbly 
cactus garden. 

This room is restful because all 
the colors blend harmoniously, 
and yet they are all alive. The 
textures are suited to each other 
and to the room, and were selected 
with care and thought. The pat- 
terns are carefully balanced, and 
nowhere is there any restlessness of 
design. Before we leave this pleas- 
ant and inviting room, do take 
special heed of the arrangement, the 
grouping that is right for one, 
two, or many. The somewhat 
formal placement of the sofa with 
the two Duncan Phyfe tables and 
the two chairs at right angles is 
well worth your consideration for 
a room where there is no fireplace 
to take its usual place as the centre 
of interest. 


The Results of Ignoring Texture, 
Pattern, and Color 


Now for the same room when it 
is not furnished with such thought 
for details. Just to make it even 
more pointed, the same pieces of 
furniture are used, but with a very 
different arrangement and far less 
consideration of color, textures, 
and pattern. First, the curtains, of 
which we had so pleasing a glimpse 
on entering the other room, are 
here made of chintz. Though that 
is one of the possible fabrics, in 
this case the selection was wrong 
in texture, design, and color. The 








pattern is small and insignificant, 
but almost as ‘safe’ to use as the 
pongee curtains already condemned. 
The colors are not outstanding and 
therefore there is 1 1g to work 
from. To make up for their lack of 
distinction, more n | is used. 
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Instead of wide curtains looped 
back at the sides and hanging quite 
to the floor as they do in the other 
room, here they are narrow and 
short, four little strips of material. 
The small ruffled valance, which is 
quite all right for a summer cot- 
tage, has not enough dignity for 
this really nice living-room. 

The wall is yellowish green, not 
the pretty fresh green that is the 
foundation for so many good color 
schemes, but a heavier color that 
is second only to cream in popu- 
larity with apartment-house paint- 
ers. An American version of 
Chinese rug covers the centre of the 
floor. It is gray in tone with a 
deeper border and a scattered pat- 
tern that includes lavender and 
bright pink and a bit of delicate 
blue. So far no relation between 
floor covering, walls, and curtains. 
The sofa is upholstered in rose 
damask, the shiny rayon variety 
that seems to be found only on 
some department-store furniture. 
The pattern is elaborate and with- 
out distinction as to design — 
just pseudo-something. Plain blue 
velvet covers the outside of the 
large wing chair, but a _large- 
patterned Italian velvet is used for 
the inside — red, cream, and green. 
Perhaps it does repeat the colors of 
the chintz, but the majesty of the 
design, which is as unsuited to the 
chair as to the room, has no rela- 
tion to the chintz. The low arm- 
chair is upholstered in dark green, 
and the two armchairs in shiny 
green damask with a formal striped 
pattern. The dainty Sheraton 
chairs repeat the lavender note in 
the rug with their armure covering. 
There is plenty of color and tex- 
ture of all kinds, but no thoughtful 
blending, no restful harmony. 

The arrangement, too, is bad. 
The sofa just fits in the space be- 
tween the two doors, but fits so 
exactly that there is no room for a 
table or even a lamp. Also note 
that here it would be very difficult 
to reach the doors leading to the 
other quarters. The possibilities of 
opening the doors are indicated by 
the white lines on the floor. In 
the other room there was free and 

easy access, plenty of passageway 
without its being apparent. The 
secretary occupies a corner instead 
of being flat against the wall where 
it could give a degree of balance 
and dignity. The old card table 
with its leaf turned back against 
the wall makes that end of the 
room seem unnecessarily full of 
wood. There is no feeling of bal- 
ance, or comfort, or grace. 

The accessories are quite as bad 
as the colors and textures, for their 
colors are inharmonious, their 
shapes unpleasing, and the suita- 
bility of their selection quite doubt- 
ful. Be careful in making your 
selections, for the colors must be 
right with the textures and the 
patterns, and suited to the room, 
the furniture, and the family. 
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[ Continued from page 65] 


at the eaves was divided by the 
average diameter of the logs to de- 
termine the number necessary for 
each wall. When the method of 
cupping the length and coping the 
corners of logs is used, about one 
inch and a half is deducted from 
the average diameter to account 
for the waste. Thus the eight-inch 
top and twelve-inch butt afford an 
average diameter of ten inches, yet 
in estimating the number of logs 
an eight-inch diameter is the di- 
visor. 

Then the logs, winter-cut, were 
decked on skids, after having been 
scored down opposite sides to per- 
mit them to dry out. 





Rough-faced colorful rocks were used in construct= 
ing the substantial fireplace 


As soon as the thaw was out of 
the ground, the building was 
staked out and construction be- 
gun by building concrete piers 
down to solid rock. Upon these 
piers were placed boulders for the 
underpinning. A curtain wall of 
rock and cement was filled in be- 
tween these boulders to close in 
and protect the underside of the 
building, but not to support it. 
Then the first —or sill — logs 
were laid upon these boulders and 
coped at the corners, with axe- 
cut ends projecting beyond the line 
of the building. 

Since all logs are coped at the 
corners and cross walls are coped 
into the main walls, a word as to 
the method of coping is in order 
for the layman. 

The start of the operation is 
merely a rough notch cut with the 
axe in the upper log at the point of 
contact. This sets it partially 
down on to the log below. Then 
pencil dividers are used to give the 
scribing line in order to bring it 
still further down over the log. 
The notch is accordingly cut out 
with a howel or curved adze to a 
half round, fitted down again, and, 
if necessary, — as it probably will 


be, — scribed once more to en= 
sure a perfect fitting. Meantime 
except in the case of sill logs, it is } 
necessary to carry on the opera- | 
tion of ‘cupping’ the lengths at the 
same time. 

With the logs notched at the 
corners for first fitting, the pencil 
dividers are used to scribe the full 
length as well as the corners. This 
gives the mark for both coping and 
cupping of the wall logs. The up- 
per log is roughed out with the 
axe or howel throughout its 
length, according to the scribin 
line, and fitted. At the <ecoill 
scribing a more accurate mark is 
found, and the final scribed line is 

























: 
carefully followed with gouge or ¥ 
chisel to bring the logs tightly to- ) 
gether at all points. There may be 
several fittings before this is finally 
achieved. When the log is rolled 
back for the last time, oakum is 
laid along the length of the lower 
log and at the corners. Then the 
upper log is rolled down into place 
and spiked with twelve-inch spikes 
every few feet for its full length and 
at the corners. The effect to be se- 
cured is that of logs grown to- 
gether, and to achieve this is not 
the hasty, slapdash work of a few 
moments. 


‘Tuer walls are carried on up to 
the eaves with this ractiell of 
cupping, partition logs being coped 
into main walls at the same time. 
Where windows and doors occur 
in the elevations, the logs are set 
so that the ends project inside the 
line of the opening — afterward 
to be sawed down to a straight 
edge when the frames are set. 

After the wall is the specified 
height at the eaves, and the plate 
log — always a particularly fine 
one — is cupped and coped and 
spiked into place, the gable ends 
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The C H A RM of | Sparkling Glass lends an envied air 


to its surroundings. It has a gracious- 


S PA R K L | N G G LA > > ness that blends the exterior and 


This label appears on 
each light of L-O-F 
“A” Quality Glass. 
Printed blue for double 
Strength and red for 
single strength. 


Lipsey: Owens -Forp 
GLASS COMPANY 


"4 


Dousit STRENGTH 
Quality 





the interior into complete and cheerful harmony. Sparkling glass will em- 
phasize the charm of any home, whereas imperfect glass dulls the tone 
of an otherwise beautiful house. Unless the windows have a sparkle 
and brilliance of finish that is lasting, unless the clarity of vision is 


unimpaired—a home becomes as dull and gray as a bleak March day. 


The true beauty and sparkle of Libbey -Owens- Ford Window Glass are more 
than achievements in the art of making glass. Libbey -Owens- Ford—manu- 
facturing under an absolutely exclusive process—produces flat drawn window 
glass of a quality unequalled by ordinary processes. It is a contribution to your 
house that adds the charm, the cheer and the graciousness that make your house a 


home. Consult your architect—and glaze with glass that bears the Label—L-O-F. 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Polished Plate Glass, Flat Drawn Window Glass and 
Shatter proof Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manu 
factured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OwENS:FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 
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PIONEERING BECOMES AN ART 
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ate carried on up, with especial 
care being given to setting the 
purlins down in their proper posi- 
tion. The pitch of this roof re- 
quired about a five-inch rise in 
every twelve-inch run, and the ga- 
ble was then hewn down smoothly 
with an adze to this angle. Then 
the handsome ridge log was set into 
place and the peak cap coped over 
it. The rafters — poles of three 
and a half inch top.and five and a 
half inch butt in diameter — were 
then set into the plate logs, squar- 
ing and shouldering them in after 
scribing, thus giving the effect of 
the rafters growing out of the plate 
log. Each rafter rests upon the 
ridge and purlins and is spiked to 
them firmly. This log construc- 
tion of the roof support, instead 
of hybrid two-by-fours, is one of 
the marks of a real log cabin. 

The roof of the porch is an ex- 
tension of the main roof, and the 
rafters are poles cut into the plate 
log of the main cabin and the plate 
log of the porch, resting on the 
porch purlin. The posts are fine 
logs of noble size, and fitted 
against the posts is a frame for 
each screen panel. 


Att roof boarding is of seasoned 
ship-lap laid directly on the raf- 
ters, which have been hewn on 
the upper side to receive it. The 
roofing specified was the best 
quality of slate-coat roll roofing 
and was rolled out on the boarding 
with full exposure to the sun for 
an hour or so before being laid, to 
give it its stretch and prevent 
buckling later on. 

Ship-lap is also utilized in the 
sub-floor beneath the finished floor, 
which is of oak boards of random 
lengths and nailed directly through 
with old-fashioned ‘cut’ iron 
nails. Again, ship-lap forms the 
doors, being placed vertically on 
either side over a horizontal core 
— this three-ply construction being 
fastened together with a generous 
scattering of lag screws to give the 
effect of the old-time nail-studded 
door. 

The frames of the casement win- 
dows and all door frames are of 
dressed two-inch plank the width 
of the diameter of the logs. These 
frames are fitted into place in the 
openings that have been sawed 
down to proper dimensions. Two 
spikes in each log end fixed them 
securely and, later on, a finish 
frame or ‘stop’ covered these spike 
heads. The sills of doors and win- 
dows are formed of plank two 
inches wider and pitched down an 
inch. 


Wate all plank doors and cup- 
board doors were made ‘on the 
job,’ — thus securing the effect of 
primitive handicraft, — the French 
doors, casement sash, skylight, and 
screens were shipped in, made ac- 
cording to specifications at a de- 
pendable sash-and-door factory. 
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The casements open in because 
it is simpler to operate them in 
this way, and it also allows the 
screen to be permanently settled 
for the season by means of a simple 
hook-and-eye fastening. Where 
the casements are placed in groups 


of four, they fold back upon one. 


another — two and two from the 
centre opening. 

The hardware is of hand- 
wrought black iron. Latches and 
hinges of the windows are of sim- 
ple design. Doors are hung with 
the old-time screw-pin strap hinges 
and have quaint thumb latches, 
and bolts where they are needed. 


Bor, after all, the heart of the 
cabin is the fireplace, and in Wa-wa 
Tam the three essentials were 
carefully observed: it must be in 
harmony not only with the archi- 
tecture of the cabin, but with its 
woodsy environment; it must be 
beautiful in its proportions, bearing 
the correct relation to the size and 
shape of the room; it must draw 
well, without smoking, and throw 
out a generous amount of heat. 

To achieve the first, native rock 
was chosen —a thorough search 
being instituted throughout the 
region for the most interesting and 
colorful specimens. Some of these 
were then treated to one or two ap- 
plications of the spalling hammer 
to give them engaging shapes or a 
more rugged face. From these the 
mason selected his stones and laid 
out the face of the fireplace on the 
living-room floor to get the effects 
of color and shape before any 
stones were placed upon the sub- 
structure or base — which was 
concrete sunk down to bedrock. 

The specifications called for a 
raised opening — not only more at- 
tractive than one at floor level, but 
also more efficacious in heating the 
room. Hence the first course of 
stonework was set on the concrete 
base entirely around the fireplace, 
the corner stone being a huge old 
chap that gave dignity and 
substantiality at once. Properly 
bonded, the set stones formed a 
shell behind which the concrete 
was filled in when the mortar 
was set. The fire-brick floor of the 
fire chamber was laid at the height 
of the first course of stonework. 
Fire brick also lined the sides and 
back. The latter was drawn in and 
the sides splayed well back so as 
to throw out the heat. 

A steel arch bar was used as a 
precautionary measure to avoid 
the cracking of the stone arch. A 
side-operating dome damper was 
placed some sixteen inches above 
the arch opening at the level of the 
smoke shelf. From this level was 
formed a smoke chamber that 
gradually drew in to meet the be- 
ginning of the flue. This smoke or 
combustion chamber is about one- 
third the capacity of the fire 
chamber. 

In a cabin fireplace — which 








often has to work against diffi- 
cult conditions —a successful flue 
should be one eighth of the area of 
the fireplace opening. In event of 
this drawing too hard at times, it 
is always possible to close it down 
a bit with the damper. 

The same colorful selection of 
rough-faced rock which has formed 
the fireplace continues in the chim- 
ney above the roof — drawing in 
to pleasing proportions, of course. 
At the line where it passes through 
the roof boarding, flashings are 
used, and on the top of the stone- 
work is built a chimney cap about 
twelve inches high, moulded in an 
ogee curve, which reduces the mass 
of wall to a thin edge at the flue, 
thus aiding the air currents to pull 
the smoke out. 

The decorative scheme was 
worked out in forest-green and 
woodsy-brown stains on the fin- 
ished lumber — the logs them- 
selves, in native color, glowing 
goldenly under the application of 
three coats of linseed oil mixed 
according to specifications with 
turpentine and dryer. This mixture 


is a preservative of logs as well as 
an aid in bringing out the beauty 
of the wood. It not only prevents 
the logs from turning black, but 
helps them to mellow. The ran- 
dom-length logs at the corners 
with their axe-cut ends are a very 
definite feature that makes for 
picturesqueness, and these should 
be very carefully treated with the oil 
mixture to prevent discoloration. 
As a final word to him who is 


thinking of building a log cabin, — 


whether by his own strong arm, 
painfully and wastefully, as with 
all such efforts (I speak from sad 
experience), or by way of profes- 
sional help and advice: have your 
log cabin a real cabin of logs, 
whatever else you do. Don’t per- 
mit a hybrid construction of logs, 
two-by-fours, slab, and some sort 
of composition board. It bears 
repeating that correct construction 
with logs is an ancient and honor- 
able handicraft which is only now 
beginning to be recognized as an 
art instead of a utility, bringing 
beauty, and charm, and peace 
with it in its sturdy stride. 


SHORT CUTS IN GARDENING 


[ Continued from page 74] 


pencil, flower scissors, seed packets, 
and so on, to be carried about when 
doing daily garden chores, saves 
time in many directions. 

Old peach baskets make perfect 
temporary covers to protect good- 
sized perennials when first trans- 
planted. One or two largest-sized 
peach baskets, painted green, kept 
in convenient corners, prove a 
great convenience for receiving the 
weeds or débris that always tempt 
the fingers of the true horticultural- 
ist. Empty them regularly. 

Soda nitrate, bone meal, and 
sheep manure, dug in around both 
annuals and perennials, hasten and 
improve bloom tremendously; give 
two or three meals during the sum- 
mer. Every garden maker should 
be acquainted with the common 
and most desirable sprays and dust- 
ing powders. An early general 
preventive spraying of the whole 
garden will save much time and 
trouble later — in fact, all spraying 
should be preventive. Massey dust 
should be applied to rosebushes 
every week or ten days before the 
dreaded black spot appears. This 


—as well as other powders and 
dusts — is quickly and easily ap- 
plied by shaking it through a twist 
of coarse muslin, powder-puff style, 
if one has no bellows. 

There are three methods of help- 
ing to eliminate weeds from the 
garden: Application of a mulch of 
peat moss after transplanting is 
finished and the ground moist and 
mellow; frequent cultivation, thus 
conserving moisture and prevent- 
ing weeds from starting; close 
planting so that weeds have 
practically no room to grow. 

As a short cut to early bloom, 
why not use more potted plants (as 
in French gardens) to add to the 
beauty of your planting as a whole? 
Set them at ends of steps, at en- 
trances to paths, or to lighten up a 
sparsely blooming corner; the pots 
are easily moved if wished. White 
and Midnight Queen petunia, 
marguerites, pink ivy Geraniums, 
are favorites for this sort of decora- 
tion which, being available at any 
time, may add effectiveness and 
color to the garden whenever 


bloom is scanty. 
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Visit your house today as though it were a stranger’s 
d d 5 oD ? 
see it with clear penetrating vision, not through the rose 
colored glasses of custom and affection, then indulge in a 
rse SCIre 9 d i ‘ as c c U 
large scrap book, a good pair of shears and a tube of 


paste. 
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FROM THE AUGUST HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


and imagination — see the excellent suggestions that 
appear on practically every page for the development of 


beauty, charm and comfort in your home. 


Have you ever thought of the effect a little picket fence 
would give to your front garden)? How about raising the 
sloping kitchen ell to provide that long-desired extra 
bath room? Does your rock garden blaze with the 
effective Iceland Poppy? 

Start your House Beautiful Scrap Book today — and at 
this very minute reach for your shears, cut off this 


coupon and send it on its way. 


Tne House BeautiruL, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. IH, or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


$1.00 for 5 months 
$3.00 for 15 months 
[| $4 for 24 months 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
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As if your 
Talis were 


solid conerete 
10 feet thick 





J-M Home Insulation bars 
cold and heat... cuts fuel 
bills 20-357 » . . gives’ you 


new living comfort 


EMAcINE your house built with 
concrete walls 10 feet thick... 
Think of the protection from chang- 
ing temperatures, the greater com- 
fort! Yet such walls are out of all 
reason in a modern home. 


You can have, however, the same 
weather resistance such walls would 
give. An invisible wall... An effec- 
tive barrier against heat and cold. 

After years of experimenting and 
testing, Johns-Manville has per- 
fected a new method of insulating. 


“Wool” made from melted rock 
is blown into the space between 
studs, between rafters. It forms a 
wall within your walls four inches 
thick, invisible, resistant, freproof, 
vermin-proof. Cutting fuel bills 
from 20 to 35%... giving greater 
living comfort. 

We will gladly send you the name 
of the J-M contractor in your lo- 
cality together with a free book full 
of valuable information about home 
insulation. Address Johns-Manville, 


Madison Avenue and 41st Street, 
New York City. 


An invisible, protecting wall 
. blown znto your house in a 
few hours ..no dirt..no litter 





Johns-Manville 
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DESIGN IN THE CITY GARDEN 


[< Jontinued from page 82] 


orative material is found in those 
things which appeal to the senses. 
All the things we have meritioned 
appeal to us through the sense of 
sight. The feel of soft dirt paths 
underfoot, the smell of box and of 
sweet-scented flowers, the sound, of 
dripping water, the tinkle of Japa- 
nese bells and the songs of birds, 
are also elements to be reckoned 
with and planned for. 

Moreover, anything which adds 
life 1s something to be coveted ina 
garden. Fish ina pool; a doghouse; 
birds in cages, or the lowly English 
sparrow which perches on the nose 
of the sea-horse wall fountain in 
my garden and daintily reaches 
under to catch a drop of water as it 
drips into the pool below; fireplaces 
with fires in them, as so commonly 
used in California; any movement 
of water; the moving parts of a 
fountain, like the revolving spiral 
ribbon of metal kept moving by 
the stream of water which ran 
down along the top of the ribbon 
at the Stockholm Exposition last 
summer; children’s boats sailing 
in a pool, as in the Luxembourg 
Gardens — all these are possible 
ways of bringing that precious 
thing called life into a garden. 

[f we look to the gardens of his- 
tory which best exemplify all that 
I have said about our city gardens, 
we shall go first perhaps to the 
Spanish gardens. For its effect the 
Spanish garden counts on archi- 
tecture and architectural green, 
trees for light and shade as well as 
for enduring form, colored tiles, 
pots galore, patterned paving, 
pools, and lively little jets of water. 
Flowers are incidental. It does n’t 
matter much whether they are 
there or not. The gardens of the 
Marqués de Viana at Cordoba area 
series of outdoor rooms just outside 


the various indoor rooms of the 
house and connected with them by 
many French windows. 

The Pompeian garden, too, is of 
special interest for us as a proto- 
type. Paving, water, delicate 
sculpture, and a few plants in an 
inner court surrounded by covered 
walks with colored wallspaintings 
make this garden even more of an 
outdoor room than the Spanish 
garden. 

In France we find the chateau 
garden of special interest to us, with 
its parterres, strips of decorative 
gravel, bands of ivy, small hedges, 
and bedding plants. Bedding plants 
for bloom can be used to advantage 
in our city gardens, but they are 
more expensive to maintain than a 
few pots. 

Those of us with simpler tastes 
will find the peasant gardens of 
France especially appealing, with 
their prim rows of carefully tended 
little plants. The beautifully culti- 
vated dark rich earth is decorative 
in itself. Standard forms of plants, 
especially roses, espalier trees 
against house and garden walls, 
pleached a/lées — even the plants 
in these gardens are architectonic. 

The lessons we must learn from 
these gardens are first those of good 
design, the art of restraint, of say- 
ing a few things simply. This 
does not, however, mean weakly or 
crudely, for all good design must be 
both forceful and graceful. The 
second lesson is one of honesty, of 
being content to keep within the 
bounds set by the natural limita- 
tions which are inherent. We 
should not strive to create a moun- 
tain view among tenements by 
painting it on our back fence. The 
third lesson teaches us that a gar- 
den only fully realizes itself when 
it is lived in as well as looked upon. 


KEEP YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[ Continued from page 44 | 


moreover you are depriving your- 
self of a great convenience. 

The new switch plates are a wel- 
come change from the old-fash- 
ioned brassy plates so common for 
a number of years. They are ob- 
tainable in brown or black bakelite 
or in brighter colors if desired. 
Cover plates over convenience out- 
lets are obtainable in the same at- 
tractive materials, which never 
require polishing and are easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. If you 
are redecorating your home you 
will be delighted with these new 
materials. 

In the design of electric fixtures, 
too, welcome improvements have 
been made, for in the new modern- 
istic patterns we find simplicity 
and good proportion that appeal at 
once to the zsthetic sense. At the 


same time these modern fixtures 
employ many unusual and beautiful 
combinations of metal and glass 
and color treatment to make them 
interesting and attractive. 

From a practical standpoint many 
are a distinct improvement over 
their predecessors. They collect 
less dust and the semi-indirect 
lighting not only is restful, but at 
the same time provides sufficient 
illumination for most purposes. 

If your original lighting layout 
was inadequate or poorly planned, 
do not feel that you must put up 
with these blunders for the rest of 
your life. It is not a difficult mat- 
ter to introduce additional bracket 
lights or even a ceiling fixture into 
an already completed house. Elec- 
tricians have a method of ‘fishing’ 
wires up partitions and across ceil- 





















Ss the head chef 
cooked her meal 


himself 


po little lady. The doctor 
had said, ‘‘ Your food must 
be cooked just a certain way.” 
And here she was in a big hotel 
She called the manager and told 
him. He sent for the head chef 
and the head chef cooked he 
food himself. 


Just a little extra service, per 
haps not worth telling. But it’s 
one of the things that bring 
people back again to United 
Hotels. Of course our rooms are 
bigger... our closets larger... 
our cafeterias low priced. All 
that counts. But it’s that extra 
effort to please that really sets 
people talking. Try us... then 
you'll understand. 


Extra service at these 2 5 
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The Competition this year will have only two classifications: the Eastern house 


and the Western house, with the following prizes offered. Houses of 6-12 rooms 


are included in each group. 


OR THE BEST 


Ist Prize 


2nd Prt 


ord Prize 


OR THE BEST 


Ist Prt 


2nd Prize 


ord Prize 


cOoON DITION 8S 


The submission of material in the 
Small-House Competition will be 
taken asan acceptance of the con- 
ditions as set forth below. 





1. This competition is open to all architects and 
architectural designers, and each competitor 
may submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 
may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, 
baths, dressing-rooms, halls, laundries, and en- 
closed porches will not be counted as rooms. 
There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 
1. General view 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 
Two of these photographs are to be at least 
7” x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14” x 18’, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 


of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


ce. Legend giving the following information: — 
1. Name of owner (not obligatory) 
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Location of house 

Orientation of house 

Composition of family 

Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 

6. Material and color of outside walls 

7. Material and color of roof 

8. Color of outside trim, doors, and 

windows 
9. Short description of interior shown 


ne who 


These photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board. or a similar heavy mount, 30’ x 40” 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an envelope, which should be 
pasted to the back of the mount. These 
blueprints must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


4. The contestant’s name and address shall not 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall be 
written on the back, and a piece of paper, 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. On 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- 
taining a plain card, 3” x 5” in size, clearly 
lettered with the name and address of the archi- 
tect. Any house which the contestant does not 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back of the mount, ‘Not for Exhibition.’ 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 


5. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by 


Ss ARLINGTON 
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These will be judged by a jury 
containing at least two members 
of the American Institute of 
Architects, on the following 
points: — 


1. Excellence of design 


2. Economy in space and con- 
venience in plan 


ww 


. Adaptation to lot and orienta- 
tion 


4. Skill in use of materials 


MISSISSIPPI: 


The Competition calls for photo- 
graphs and plans, as specified in 
detail below, of houses recently 
built within the United States. 
As in previous years, a selected 
number of the houses submitted 
will be sent in a traveling exhibi- 
tion to as many cities from the 
east to the west coast as our 
scheduled time will allow. 


the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3’ x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 


6. All photographs and plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 
are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 
fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw 
them by sending the necessary notification. 
Entries will be returned express collect. Con- 
testants whose houses are exhibited will be 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 


desire, their photographs will then be returned 
to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
those photographs to be used in the House 
Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
publication. It will be considered that the 
honorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


8. All entries should be carefully packed with 
still cardboard for protection, and expressed or 
delivered to the House Competition Editor, 
The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on or before October 
15, 1931. 


sT., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Lightning 
Strikes! 








For Less Than $50... Than 
With Any Other Furniture You 
Buy," says Adeline De Voo. 


Tables, like gems, complete the costume of | 


| 


the home. Brighten the nooks. Provide ex- 
quisite settings for lamps, ornaments, flowers, | 
at what a small cost! For 27 years, Imperial) 
tables have ranked supreme, and today leading | 
deale are showing the smartest variety in| 
Imperial history. $10 to $250. Look for the 
famous Green Shield trade mark. 
The Winton drop leaf occasional table is being 
shown this month at your leading dealer's. 
An interesting booklet, ‘‘ Tables in the Home,’’ 
will be sent on request. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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The time to avert loss of life 
or property is before lightning 
gets in its deadly work. Forestall 
it now by installing the 


BOSTON SYSTEM 
OF 
LIGHTNING CONTROL 
The surest possible way to 


protect your home—and re- 
duce your insurance premium. 


Yet the cost is surprisingly low. © 


Write for interesting booklet —'Sidetracking 
Lightning’ — and estimates 


Boston Lightning Rod Company 
755 Boylston Street 





THE 
GOLDEN 
CHIMNEY 


Clifford M. Sublette 


A vigorous story written 
around one of the richest 
Colorado silver lodes in 
mining history. 


“An authentic, honest por- 
trayal, carefully executed 
with the diligence of a con- 
scientious craftsman.” — 
The Denver Post. 


“The author has achieved an 
admirable delineation of 
Marcellus Bassett, an inar- 
ticulate, almost illiterate 
blacksmith who rises from 
obscurity to financial domi- 
nance in Colorado’s mine 
boom days. ... The book 
ranks high above the average 
in contemporary fiction.’’ — 
The New York Times. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Second printing — $2.00 


Published by 


Little, Brown and Company 








Boston, Mass. 


KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 
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ings to new fixtures, which ob- 
viates the necessity of tearing out 
plaster. 

Look over your lighting to see if 
you have accustomed yourself to 
serious errors in the illumination of 
your home. Are you standing in 
your own light to wash dishes or to 
do other work in the kitchen? Is 
your dining-room miserably lighted 
by wall brackets instead of by a 
central fixture directly over the 
table? Is the front entrance gloom- 
ily lighted instead of being flooded 
with hospitable brightness for ar- 
riving guests? Are all stairways 
well lighted or do you grope your 
way to the cellar or other parts of 
the house? Before installing addi- 
tional fixtures or base outlets it is 
wise to check over the wiring sys- 
tem to see if it is already over- 
loaded. If so, a new circuit or loop 
from the meter switch should be 
provided to take care of the new 
outlets. Your electrician will have 
to make this check for you. 

There is a new type of electric 
lamp on the market which will 
provide a soft light in dark and 
frequently used places at a cost of 
only five cents a month, burning 
continuously day and night. This 
light may be burned all night in the 
bedroom, bath, hall, or even to 
light your house numbers and door- 
bell for some belated or unexpected 
visitor on a dark night. 


Speaking of lamps, as we go to 
press a new type of ‘sun lamp’ is 
just being put on the market. This 
lamp screws into the ordinary 
socket or fixture and consumes only 
half of the current used by the 
ordinary lamp. The new lamp will 
not burn the skin even if held only 
five inches away for twenty min- 
utes, and is intended to be burned 
in the kitchen, living-room, and 
bathroom so that the family may 
be continuously under the influence 
of its health-giving ultra-violet 
rays. These lamps are quite dif- 
ferent from the old ones which 
gave us concentrated doses of 
powerful rays —and woe betide 
the patient who took an overdose! 
We can work and play all day un- 
der its mild rays without danger of 
burning. We can enjoy our meals 
in its sunshine and use it to ad- 
vantage in the nursery. When 
evening comes we can settle down 
in the old armchair and absorb its 
beneficial 


rays and acquire a 
healthy tan without any dis- 
comfort. 


For those who jump every time 
the doorbell rings there is a new 
type of electric door chime which 
does away with the familiar 
startling jangle and instead plays 
your favorite tune when the bill 
collector arrives. These are made 
with from one to four chimes and 
may be different for each door. 


COUNTRY HOUSE CHINA 


[ Continued from page 37| 
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Fig. 9. The guestroom breakfast tray is an indispensable part of the 
country-house china closet. This Wedgwood earthenware has an old 
design in green and copper lustre. Courtesy of Wm. H. Plummer & 





Ik YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 


|| plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 
| 
| 


| | sketch plans, perspectives and descriptioris of houses of which we have 

vorking drawings and specifications for sale. For your convenience 

|| these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 
types including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I hich please send me: 





| lor l Desiens 25 cents 


including summer camps—25 cents 

















Company, Ltd. 


earthenware. Sooner or later we 
capitulate to the beauty of their 
designs and pleasing colors, which 
suit the mood of summer so well. 
There is much distinguished beauty 
in the two shown here (Figure 8), 
the old Spode wicker design with 
its realistic birds and the Coalport 
Kingsware ‘Pembroke.’ Note the 
patrician beauty of the wicker- 


ware teapot; the trailing woodbine 
pattern is black, the birds are in 
quite realistic colors. The Coalport 
is like a June day, wild roses, hum- 
ming birds, blue skies. The sim- 
plest tea on the porch or in the 
garden is a function when drunk 
from the cups of either of these 
two services, the spirit of summer 
incarnate. 








A SHORE PROBLEM 


[ Continued from page 33 | 


}would be lived in only after dinner. 
\It is a long, rather formal chamber, 
‘high-studded and finely paneled 
}with black gumwood, wich a fire- 
place too Italian to be companion- 
able — a room to go with evening 
clothes. 

Passing from here into the din- 
ing-room at the north is like 
stepping from shadow into light. 
This room is my second choice, 





north and south by the shade trees. 

At the southern extremity of the 
house is one of the most attractive 
spots on the estate. The ground 
here falls into a natural hollow in 
which formerly stood a_ green- 
house — for orchids — and attend- 
ing flower beds. To-day, descend- 


ing the pathway from the manor, 
you pass by the courtyard wall, 
where your attention is caught by a 





| The morning-room has Venetian blinds and hangings of apricot and green 


and not alone because of its good 
things to eat. White panels and 
moulding, an Adam mantel over 
the hearth, portiéres of yellow 
brocade to tint the generous win- 
dows, ancestral portraits on the 
wall, gleaming silver and ma- 
hogany — the room might have 
stepped over from Salem and is as 
New England as the seascape be- 
yond. Thanks, moreover, to the 
hostess, it has its novelty. In its 
northern wall French windows 
open out on a tiled terrace, where 
on chairs as blue as the blinds, but 
easier to sit on, you will sip your 
demi-tasse, admire the blue ocean, 
and study the archaic carved Virgin 
which, transported from a ruined 
chapel in Panama City, now weath- 
ers storm and sun in the wall above 
you. At night a tiny blue light 
burns above her niche. 

From this terrace you will begin 
to see what masterful work has 
been done on the grounds — or I 
should say rocks. Turf slopes 
gently away from the house until 
it fringes on the granite cliffs down 
which a flight of steps has been cut 
to the water’s edge. Walking 
along this green upland, you have 
on the one hand a wide prospect of 
the Atlantic dotted with sails from 
Marblehead and on the other the 
white facade of the manor. The 
windows are shaded by awnings, 
and the line of those on the second 
story is broken by a graceful bow 
window. From any one of the 
windows the ocean view is wide 
and serene, framed only at the 


luxurious wisteria vine, its stem 
as thick as a quince tree. It is one 
of Mrs. Agassiz’s prized posses- 
sions and was transplanted here 
after being cultivated for over 
twenty years in her old garden at 
Hamilton. Along with it she 
brought other landmarks which 
she could not bear to leave behind 
— cedars, pines, hemlocks, and 
beeches, red and white magnolias, 
azaleas and rhododendron in quan- 
tity. Therewas morethan sentiment 
at stake, for this hollow, despite 
its high wall, is but a matter of 
feet from the road, and foliage was 
needed to conceal its presence. 

Where the greenhouse once stood 
is a clearing; you approach it be- 
tween beds of larkspur and find 
yourself at the edge of a spacious 
swimming pool. The old founda- 
tion was made water-tight and 
painted that ‘Agassiz blue’ that I 
have already mentioned, the salt 
water admitted from the ocean a 
few yards away giving it a lovely 
hue. At one end of the pool is a 
sand beach for the children and a 
huge gay beach umbrella for those 
who watch, while built right into 
the highway wall are the dressing- 
rooms. 

With the garden to fuss over and 
the pool to swim in, with the 
ocean to gaze at and the old trees 
to doze under, with the gleaming 
house literally set in the midst of 
foliage, the new owners can feel 
themselves miles away from the 
noise and gasoline that pass 
unnoticed by their gates. 















e e e ICE CUBES 
THE MODERN WAY 


Ice cubes frozen in flexible rubber 
freezing trays need not be partially 
meltedto releasethem—a slight finger 
tip pressure “pops” them out—from 
“tray to glass instantly.” Therefore 
the cubes are larger, colder, clean, 
sharp-edged—you get all the ice 
you freeze—no cubes are wasted. 

Make sure the refrigerator you 
buy has this modern convenience. 


Modernize Your Refrigerator 


An inexpensive flexible rubber ice 
tray is made to fit every automatic 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT -------- By Ripley 
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EXPLANATION OF RIPLEY’S CARTO 


FLOUSE DEAUTIFUL 


July, 1931 


ICE CUBES FROM 
FLEXIBLE TRAYS 


are COLDER 
and LARGER. 


THAN CUBES FROM 
THE SAME SIZE 
(METAL. TRAYS 










USING HIS FINGERS 
ONLY / 
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ON BELOW 


refrigerator—the Flexotray for Kel- 
vinator—the DuFlex tray for Gen- 
eral Electric—the Quickube tray for 
Frigidaire—and Flexotray for West- 
inghouse, Copeland, Leonard, Elec- 
trolux, Servel, Universal, and others. 

Seethelocal dealer for your make'of 
refrigerator or write us direct, giving 
make of refrigerator and number of 
ice cube spaces in your present trays. 


THE INLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department N, Dayton, Ohio 


Patented and | Reg. U.S. ] 
Patents Pending Pat. Off. 


ICE CUBES INSTANTLY—TRAY TO GLASS 
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Keep Cool This Summer 


Enclose your porch with COOLMOR Porch Shades and 


oy you will have an ideal out-of-door living room secluded 





and comfortable, with every breeze circulating through 


SN the COOLMOR alternate wide and narrow slat weave. 
Though moderate in price, COOLMOR Porch Shades are 
made to last and retain their appearance for years. Write 
us for the name of store selling them in your city. 


RAYMOND PORCH SHADE CoO. 


1042 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wisconsin 


COE OLMOR 


' PORCH 


SHADES 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
“6ulip Lovers ~ 
ATTENTION! 


Here are two rare and exquisite 
tulips for your next Spring’s border 
First, that sensational novelty, 
the magnificent fringed tulip = 
‘ 99 
4 
EV 


“SUND 

ii, First of its 
$ 5 kind! A gor- 
geous cup of 
glowing 
crimson ona 
tall stately 
stem. A true 
Darwin in 
size? anid 
shape but 
whose petal 
edges are 
beautifully fringed and laciniated, 
presenting a unique and very strik- 
ing appearance in bed or vase — a 
fit companion for *’Fantasy’’ below. 


1 doz. $2.00 100 $12.00 
“FANTASY” 


A parrot novelty as rare and beauti- 
ful in its type “Sundew”’ is 
among the Darwins. Giant in size 
with a heart of glowing crimson in 
a sheath of exquisite salmon pink 
variegated with light green. Petals 
delightfully ruffled in true parrot 
style, on strong upright stems. 


1 doz. $5.00 100 $35.00 
nod until July 31st only 
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Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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| Tobacco By-Products 
_€& Chemical Corp., Inc. 


Louisville 
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STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
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~ Flowers 


These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
garden, and rob your flowers of their 
beauty. Be prepared to kill these 
insects. Have on hand a package of 
“Black Leaf 40,” the spray depended 
upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, 
Thrip, Leaf-hopper and similar 
insects. 

The garden package of “Black Leaf 
40,” costing 35c, makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. 
Buy it from your dealer. 






Kentucky 





-For MIDSUMMER PLANTING= 
House Beautiful Suggests 


A garden of perennials is a lasting joy. It is colorful from 


Spring until Fall and affords an abundance of flowers for 


cutting. For next season’s garden, plant your bulbs and 


seeds now. 
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Readers’ Service Bi 
House Beautiful 
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If you will check the items in which 
you are interested, we will have 
some of the nurseries who specialize 
in perennials send you their 
literature. 
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THOUGHTS After 
FOR JULY 


the _ brilliant 
_ color effects of spring 
and early summer, the 
July garden might well be a place 
of cool restful greens. Some shrub- 
bery plantings may be planned 
wholly for their texture. In the 
background might be royal willow 
(Salix regalis), 30’, a small tree 
with narrow shimmering gray 
leaves; the Russian-olive (Elaeagnus 
angustifolia), 20’, with its silvery- 
gray foliage and edible fruit; or the 
silver redcedar (Juniperus virginiana 
glauca), of gray-green. 

Stephanandra, 6’, has finely cut 
leaves blending nicely with Caro- 
lina hemlocks, which are much 
more feathery-appearing than the 
native Tsuga canadensis. Rosa hu- 
gonis, 6’, has noticeably fine foliage 
effect, and is a shapely shrub. 
Symphoricarpos chenaultit, 5’, is of a 
still softer gray-green, facing well 
down to the ground and having 
attractive pink fruits. Kolkwitzia, 
8’, the much-talked-of beautybush, 
resembles it somewhat in its foliage 
effect, though chiefly planted for 
its abundant pink flowers. The 
well-known Spiraea thunbergi has 
narrow. light green leaves which 
color brilliantly in the fall, though 
the shrub is short-lived and in- 
clined to raggedness. Blending 
nicely in the foreground could be 
the gray-green fine-textured Junz- 
pers chinensis, var. Pfitzer. Give 
this plenty of room, for the old 
specimens will spread as much as 
twelve feet. 





eee] have never actually made 
an all-white flower garden, but 
have often thought that one 
planned for the month of July 
would be satisfying and restful. 


a 


grow ? 





LEONARD S TRAN 


There would be Madonna-lilies, 
sweet-smelling Dictamnus, early 
white Miss Lingard phlox, plumy 
astilbes, solitary pure white flow- 
ers of Japanese iris, clouds of, 
gypsophila and Galium mollugo, 
late white peonies, — Baroness 
Schroeder or Couronne d’Or, se- 
lected specially for fragrance, — 
meadowrue of cream or white for 
softness of texture, white peach 
bells, Pearl Achillea, Shasta daisy, 
or creamy yuccas. Standing alone 
in that shady corner should be 
stately spikes of Cimicifuga simplex, 
or white beebalm. For edgings, 
lacy white Tunica, pure white 
Violas, little pinks, or the fringed 
Dianthus arenarius. Without using 
too Many varieties, one can never- 
theless picture many entrancing 
cool and fragrant combinations for 
midsummer. 


e e@ e In July appear the elder flow- 
ers (Sambucus), together with the 
pink wild roses of the swamps 
(Rosa blanda). Pepperbush with 
its abundant spicily fragrant spikes 
of white bloom, and the sweet 
white Azalea viscosa, 6’, though 
indigenous to wet places, are read- 
ily adaptable to general garden 
conditions. 

Associated with these we usually 
see the shining foliage and small 
white flowers of the withe-rod 
(Viburnum cassinoides), 6', whose 
fruit in ripening shows such de- 
lightful combinations of cream 
color, orange, pink, and fruity 
bloom of blue. Conspicuous also 
in July is the fruit of the scarlet 
elder (Sambucus pubens), 8’. This is 
not edible like the black-fruited 
variety, which ripens much later 
in the summer. 








HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN 
GROW? 


| Continued from page 88| 


TODO After the rhododendrons 
(‘THIS and laurel have finished 
MONTH 





blooming, pick off the 
| seed pods, for you can- 
not expect the plants to ripen seed 
and at the same time commence to 
form an abundance of flower buds 
for next year’s blooming. To be 
sure, they do it in the woods, but 
you will notice that many laurel 
bushes appear to bloom only in 
alternate years. 





@ e @ Vines in midsummer are all 
in need of training up in the way 
they should go. Generally speak- 
ing, remove all but the two strong- 
est stems and encourage them to 
grow tall. If this is not done, vines 
like wisterias and trumpetcreeper 
will tend to make shrubs — in fact 
they are sometimes encouraged to 
grow as shrubs on banks or low 
walls. Grapes trained for height 
on the pergola receive entirely dif- 
ferent training from those grown 
in the garden for fruit. Here again 
train to one or two long stems, re- 
moving all laterals the first year. 
Watch the tender tips of vines you 
are encouraging to grow tall lest 
the wind whip and kill them. For 
an emergency vine to fill in quickly, 
use turquoise-berry (solomonseal). 

Though lovely enough to keep, 
it might be cut out after the grapes 
or wisterias have attained some 
size. It is excellent for quickly cov- 
ering backstops to tennis courts. 
There is a lovely pink-flowering 
clematis advertised newly this 
year as blooming just after the 
wisterias. It sounds worth trying. 
Silver fleecevine (Polygonum bald- 
schuanicum) is another rapid-grow- 
ing vine, and may be trained on 
lattices against the bare walls of a 
house. I have seen its feathery 
sprays in early autumn hanging in 
long festoons where they had 
escaped to the telephone wires, and 
swaying in the breeze. 


eee Cut down larkspur to the 
ground immediately after bloom- 
ing, and it will begin at once to 
throw up stalks for its second 
bloom. If you cut it down only 
part way, the lateral shoots will 
throw up smaller stalks of bloom. 
If desired, you may fill the space 
with early cosmos or tall lemon 
marigolds. Hollyhocks may be 
cut to the ground as soon as their 
first beauty is gone, and they will 
also send up a second bloom of 
shorter stalks. This is far better 
than preserving their seedy stems 
in order to obtain the last lingering 
blossom. 

Shear the Violas in July, as soon 
as they have become leggy, and 
they will make compact plants for 
fall bloom. Peonies may now be 


fertilized with bone meal or liquid 
manure, since they are forming 
buds for next year’s flowers. 

Some seeds of perennials may still 
be sown. Gather seeds of larkspur, 





hollyhocks, sweet-William, orange 
wallflower, or Violas, and sow as 
soon as ripe. They must be kept 
cool and moist for best results. 





SUMMER- _ Summer-flowering 
FLOWERING — bulbs offer much of 


BULBS : : 
2 interest. It is not 


too late to plant 
gladiolus for autumn blooming, al- 
lowing from sixty to ninety days, 
according to variety. The quickest 
to bloom is the orange primulinus 
Alice Tiplady. They look well 
planted in clumps behind the 
foliage of Siberian or Japanese iris. 

Galtonia candicans may be used to 
replace the foxgloves. The droop- 
ing white bells are displayed on 
tall stalks. Sometimes it is hardy, 
but it is best taken up in winter. 

Tuberoses seldom do well unless 
started early in pots, but are always 
well-beloved. Try some of the sin- 
gle Mexican ones. The Peruvian 
daffodil or spiderlily — Hymeno- 
callis (or Ismene as it is sometimes 
listed.) — is a most unusual-look- 
ing fragrant white flower. It may 
be grown in pots or in the ground. 
Zephyrlilies (Zephyranthes) are 
very old-fashioned. They used to 
be seen in pots, but the little pink 
and white flowers make a most ef- 
fective border which might be 
faced with dwarf ageratum. Aga- 
panthus lilies are most effective in 
large tubs on the terrace and their 
immense umbels of lovely blue re- 
main in bloom a long time. They 
are best left undisturbed from year 
to year and fertilized liberally with 
liquid manure when started into 
growth in the spring. 

The vivid little orange tritonias 
may now be had in a variety of 
large-flowered hybrids ranging 
from scarlet to apricot and chrome- 
yellow. They increase rapidly, and 
I have known them to winter out 
of doors in favorable locations. 

The immense flowers of the tu- 
berous begonias are among the 
most showy of the summer-flower- 
ing bulbs, and they flourish in the 
dense shade, either in boxes or in 
the ground. 








ADAPT THE 
PLANT TO 
THE PLACE 


——— 


If one has somewhat 
unusual conditions to 
be met, it is better 
in choosing planting 


material to adapt it to the en- 


vironment, rather than to struggle ° 


to make the environment fit the 
plant. On gravelly or light sandy 
soil I have seen pitch or Scotch or 


Jack pines flourishing lustily when 


more choice varieties of evergreens 
would be a total loss. This does 
not mean that they should not be 
planted carefully m as good soil 
pockets as one can supply, or that 
they should not be watered and 
otherwise taken care of — but 
other things being equal, the plant 
which has been chosen for a special 
set of conditions will thrive better 
than the one which has not. 
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your 
Fa mden gay with 
Hardy Perennials 


These fashioned 
flowers have a charm all their 
own. They are easy to grow and 


bloom over a long period. 


lovely old 


Special $1 Collection 
of 12 Perennials 


Seeds of a dozen of the most 
popular varieties, including 
Larkspur, Foxgloves, Sweet 
William, Sweet Rocket 
others. 12 packets for $1. 


and 


Midsummer Catalog 
contains everything you need 


for the garden at this season. 


\, For a free copy mention this 
"e i 
Res. 


publication and be sure 


to address Dept. H 
vi - 





1306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA ,.PA,. ° 
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Gives privacy 7mmediately—never rusts or warps—climbing vines won’t injure 
it. Made by hand in France, of live-cut Chestnut, Dubois blends with all styles 


of architecture. Easy to erect; economical. 6 heights for dozens of uses are 
free catalog; send for it today. 


“4 DUBOIS FENCE & GARDEN CO., Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 
Please send illustrated Dubois catalog, prices and name of nearest dealer: 


ee ee 


July, 1931 









* the ORIGINAL French 
Woven Wood Fence 





* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Insect Pests 
multiply rapidly 
at this time unless 


checked by the use of a good, 
effective insecticide. Protect your 
flowers, plants, shrubs and ever- 


/greens by the frequent use of 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the 
nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
1 may be identificd by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s Awinc (Pyrethrum Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls more 
resistant type of insect such as Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring 
only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
FUNG-O .. . an efficient 


fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended tor the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00 — 
5 Gallons $15.00 — 10 Gallons $30.00. 


Dept. B7 
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Distinctive Iris 


An unequaled collection of today’s 


| 
j 
| 
1 
| 


better Iris, covering the complete 


color range 
















10 varieties, labeled, 
for $7.50 


Strong, vigorous plants 


Santa Barbara, White 
and Gold, Amerind, Morning Splen- 
dor, Buto, True Charm, Amber, 
Rialgar. 


Aphrodite, 





Tenebrae, 
With Dolly Madison and 
Wm. Mohr, $12.00 


Postpaid 








Many other popular collections 


included in 


An Iris Lover’s 
Catalog 


An unusual and 
treatise on this fascinating flower, 


comprehensive 


including a review of 1500 varieties, 
a complete color classification and 
the grading of 100 Super Iris. A most 
valuable reference compendium. A 
post card will bring your copy. 






Schreiner’s 
Iris Gardens 


Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 








French Provincial 


Woven Wood Fence 





og Vo neep to let the passing 
motorist intrude upon your pri- 
vacy with prying eye and glaring 


headlight. Even though your 
“set-back”’ from the main high- 
way is less than you would like, 
French Provincial Woven Wood 
Fence, imported by us, provides 
an effective barrier, yet one which 
harmonizes perfectly with foliage 
and flowers. 


Send for book of views showing 
many other practical uses for this 


charmi Old World product. 
Interesting price reductions on July 
orders. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CoO. 


101 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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purple. Newtonia is a beautiful 
amber-colored pastel self having a 
frosty iridescence and golden beard 
which illuminates the entire flower. 
Magenta is a deep amethyst-violet, 
which is a new color for an iris. 
Sir Michael is a fine bicolor of blue 
and dark purple. The entire flower 
of High Tide is a soft dark lavender- 
edged yellow. Uncle Remus is an 
odd mulberry color. Dolly Madi- 
son is one of the best iris of any 
color. It is mauvette and lilac. 
Allure is an iridescent pink and 
lavender flushed with gold. Mag- 
nifica is an old favorite combining 





blue, white, and red. 


Tue cultivation requirements of 
the iris are simple. They grow 
best in a loamy soil of medium rich- 
ness, but will prosper in any non- 
acid soil. The ground should be 
well drained, for the bearded 
species, unlike many of the other 
classes of iris, prefer a dry soil. If 
the drainage is poor, raised beds 
should be provided. Where the 
soil is heavy or sour, an application 
of lime will prove beneficial. The 
rhizome, as the iris root is called, 
does best in well-cultivated ground, 
for the fibrous feeding roots grow 
out and down eight to twelve 
inches, seeking nourishment and 
acting as an anchor for the plant. 
The rhizome is really a thick fleshy 
bulbous-appearing root containing 
a great amount of moisture. This 
part of the iris should be placed in 
the ground so that the top surface 
is barely above the soil and exposed 
to the sun. 

The bearded iris grow vigorously 
from early spring until midsummer, 
at which time they become dor- 
mant and do not start growing 
again until the fall. Transplanting 
them during this dormant period 
produces the best results. The 
rhizomes are shipped long distances 
and reach their destination in per- 
fect condition, the Pacific Coast 
growers shipping by mail directly 
to their Eastern purchasers. The 
iris is a particularly hardy plant 
and comparatively free from dis- 
ease and insect pests. The rhizomes 
are subject to occasional root rot, 
but this is often caused by too 
much moisture or an acid soil. 


Tris should be planted eight inches 
apart for immediate effect, or 
two feet apart if they are to be 
left in the same place for a number 
of years to form clumps. After 
three or four years, the original 
iris plant will have multiplied and 
formed a thick clump which should 
be lifted and divided. The older 
thicker portions should be dis- 
carded and the individual rhizomes 
replanted. Division is a simple 
matter, as the clump breaks natu- 
rally into its various segments. 
The top half of the leaves should 
be cut off to prevent evaporation. 
Good-sized divisions will bloom 
the first year after planting. These 
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SUPERIOR IRIS OF TO-DAY 
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new plantings should be watered 
once a week until the rhizomes 
have become established. Keep 
the ground well stirred so that it 
will not bake. Established plant- 
ings should be watered sparingly. 

Iris may be planted at any time 
during the year, but too late plant- 
ing in the fall in the colder states 
will result in the rhizomes being 
heaved out of the ground. Where 
winters are severe, a good mulch 
will prevent this heaving. Summer 
and fall planting is recommended. 
Keep the plants free from weeds 
and remove all the dead leaves. 
These dead or withered leaves will 
peel away at the base. 

The iris will grow in partial 
shade, but prefer the full sunlight. 
Too much shade will prevent 
blooming. The flowers never re- 
vert or change color as insisted by 
some amateur growers. A plant 
will produce the same-colored blos- 
soms year after year and the new 
divisions will do likewise. New 
colors can be produced only by 
crossing two varieties and growing 
a new type from the seed produced. 


Like many other flowers, iris 
suffer from the gardener’s habit of 
placing them in rows or in a solid 
phalanx, and treating them as a 
mass. Massing of a single color is 
effective, but the different colors 
show up best when separated. The 
flower is most attractive when 
varieties are separated and set in 
groups with shrubs for a back- 
ground. A group planting is ad- 
vantageous, for when the bloom 
has gone the foliage merges with 
the background. 

In starting an iris bed or collec- 
tion, the flower lover should make 
a plan of the planting. Keep each 
clump labeled so that duplication 
will be impossible. Friends often 
desire the name of a variety which 
strikes their fancy and will be 
disappointed if the grower does not 
have it. 

The iris claims for consideration 
are many. First, they are per- 
fectly hardy and grow in the cold- 
est and hottest climates. Second, 
their cultural requirements are 
simple and they are practically 
exempt from diseases or pests. 
Third, their flowers are attractive 
as garden decoration or in a cut- 
flower display, the buds opening 
perfectly when placed in water. 
Fourth, their range of color 1s 
unsurpassed by any other flower. 

Prices of iris are exceptionally 
reasonable when one considers the 
rapidity with which they increase. 
An average rhizome will produce 
an average of four new plants the 
first year and fourteen the second 
year after planting. This factor, 
added to the ease of cultivation, 
makes them one of the most popu- 
lar flowers of the present day. A 
small investment brings lifelong 
returns and adds greatly to the 
beauty of any garden. 
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This charming ground cover 





and rock plant 1s entirely 
hardy in New England, 
blooming in July and August. 
We offer a splendid assort~ 


ment of colors. 


Strong Pot Grown Plants—Our 
Selection at .50 each—$4.50 per 
10—$40.00 per 100 





Order now from 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


Kelsey Highlands Nursery—Dept. 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 
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1931 
Catalog 


Catalog showing Frieda 
Mohr, Santa Barbara, 
William Mohr, and 
other fine varieties in 
natural colors. Write 
today for this beautiful 
book listing the finest 
iris at moderate prices. 
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CARL SALBACH 


Grower and Originator of Rare Varieties 
652 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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SPANISH & DUTCH IRIS — Beautit 
blue, lavender, white, yellow and bronze. Tall flov 
ers of good substance, yet so delicate in form thas 
they resemble orchids. Keep well when cut. a | 
flowering size bulbs, 
50 for $2.25 
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Tc great success of the House Beautiful 
Furnishing Trade Index leads to the next step! 
We are happy to announce that in conjunction 
with the regular issue of House Beautiful for 
September we will publish the House Beautiful 


Building Trade Survey. This important Building 


Trade Survey will be distributed to builders 





and architects, as a bound-in supplement 


with the regular September edition of House 


Beautiful Magazine. The edition, however, is 


strictly limited; therefore we recommend that you 


send your request on your business letterhead 


without delay if you wish a complimentary 


copy reserved for you. Address your request to: 


Building Survey Editor 


s ARLINGTON STREET, 


OUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 





BOS TON, MASSACHUSETTS 


July, 1931 
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DESIGN for the CRAFTSMAN AND 
DESIGN for the MACHINE 


| Continued from page 62| 


they might want more vigorously. 

All this is perhaps natural on 
the part of the conservative manu- 
facturer who has his capital largely 
tied up in his stock, and natural 
also for the most zsthetically 
conservative of all peoples to sub- 
mit to. But it leaves us far behind 
in the general progress toward 
modern, rational applied design. 
~ Now, however, a Lochinvar has 
just come out of the West to carry 
off, the prize for the first real 
American achievement in design 
for furniture in quantity produc- 
tion. Kem Weber’s furniture de- 
signs start from a study of func- 
tional and economic problems. 
His solutions are the result of his 
intimate knowledge of factory 
processes and the nature of his ma- 
terial, his talent for invention, 
and a fine taste in regard to line, 
mass, and surface effects that 
prevents the outcome from ever 
approaching the commonplace or 
offensive. 


Oorsiwr of their attractiveness, 
these creations of Kem Weber’s are 
most notable for two practical 
achievements. First, the great 
strength of bent hickory has been 
made use of, thus doing away with 
the ordinary wood joints in a most 
ingenious and novel fashion. 
Instead of the usual joint of some 
kind at a right-angle corner, as in 
the rails of a chair, the wooden 
member is thinned down to about 
three sixteenths of an inch, and 
then bent after steaming. The 
hollowed-out portion has been 
given the shape of an ellipse, and 
into each of these cavities fits a 
shaped upper part of a chair leg. 
The result is great strength of 
construction, and incidentally very 
sightly and practical rounded cor- 
ners. This joint appears as a struc- 
tural feature in various places, as 
in the back ends of drawers, 
where the sides and rear are made 
in one piece instead of three, 
in the armchairs shown, and in the 
corners of the head and foot 
panels of bedsteads. 


Srconpry, in the case-work ex- 
amples the drawers and doors are 
constructed in two standard sizes 
which allow of various combina- 
tions and permit the assembly in 
conjunction with a standard door 
of a number of very effective 
pieces — buffet, bureau, and dress- 
ing table. Added to these mechan- 
ical innovations are agreeable 
surface effects gained through the 
use of a finely grained and colorful 
wood. 

In a number of other lines ap- 
propriate and attractive designs 
for quantity production are begin- 
ning to appear. This has been 


particularly noteworthy in man 
examples of silver flatware that 
have been brought out by o 
manufacturers in the last two years. 
In the past it has been a matter of 
pride with each important estab 
lishment to feature at least o 
excessively elaborate pattern sim 
lating a fine, dhaset effect. 
cently, however, all e 
concerns have put on the market 
sets of flat silver relying for their 
appeal on fine outline and propor- 
tions and simple, interesting sur- 
face treatment — in other words, 
design skillfully and tastefully 
adapted for the machine. 


Tue talents of able designers 
have also been brought to bear 
upon the production of inexpensive 
glassware for the table and for 
containers. As a result we have 
some very lovely low-priced water 
glasses with black bases that rival 
the fine and relatively expensive 
products of the French designers 
which require touches of hand- 
work. 

Our production of decorated 
table china has in the past been 
almost entirely limited to strong 
semi-porcelain ware with under- 
glazed decoration for hotel and 
restaurant trade, and persons of 
taste with moderate incomes who 
desired something more individual 
for their home tables have been 
obliged to rely on importations 
from Europe or the Orient. Hap- 
pily, at least one American manu- 
facturer has entered this neglected 
field with ware characterized by 
its fine body color and uncon- 
ventional and engaging surface 
decoration. It is perhaps worthy of 
remark that in the creation of 
attractive body colors with inter- 
esting textures free from any sur- 
face decoration would seem to lie 
the greatest opportunity for Amer- 
ican manufacturers in this field of 
quantity production of tableware. 


Tue intent of this article is not 
to prove that machine products are 
more beautiful than craft work, 
but simply that the processes upon 
which we must rely for the greater 
part of our asthetic satisfaction in 
household life are susceptible of 
producing fine things, both in form 
and in color, and even in plays of 
fancy, when we come to use the 
machine for what it is fitted for, 
and not for all sorts of incongruous 
effects. Out of such an attitude I 
think we can confidently predict 
that there will arise in time an art 
of the machine that will truly 
minister to our need for beauty in 
everyday life and form something 
of a fitting expression of the tech- 
nical perfection that we have 
achieved in production. 
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To be thrifty in Sterling, 


buy, art betore ounces 


buy, beauty, betore price 

















"THE object of this advertisement is to tell you frankly how 
to get your money’s worth in Sterling. Is a bronze statue a work 
of art or a few pounds of copper? Is a Sheraton chair a thing of 
beauty or a few cents worth of lumber? Wood can be beauty 
or just a kitchen chair. 


Good Sterling is both Art and Beauty. Unfortunately, some 
Sterling pieces are being made which are unworthy of this 
Queen of metals. We want to tell you how to discriminate, 
even if you do not select Towle Sterling.* For we are one of 
the largest silversmiths, proud of our craft traditions which go 
back to 1690. We make only good Sterling, every piece a credit 
to the giver and to the jeweler who sells it. 
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How to Buy GOOD STERLING DisHES 
Ask for those which are mad? to match a flatware pattern. They are of superior 


32 made by the same craftsmen who 
~~ of the patrern with 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month. the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


THESE quaint porcelain geese 
(Figure 1) make very stunning 
ornaments for tmantel, table, or 
garden, and though I am seldom 
tempted to recommend mere orna- 
ments, these have such obvious 
decorative qualities that one gladly 
forgives their lack of more utilt- 
tarian attributes. They are glazed 
white with orange-red bills and 
feet, and come in four different 
sizes, the dimensions given being 
the height of the taller goose: 6’, 
$5.00 a pair; 7’’, $7.50 a pair; 9”, 
$15.00 a pair, and 15’’, $30.00 a 
pair. Packing and shipping charges 
are extra. — Frora MacDona tp, 


Inc., 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 





Fig. 1 

I ALWAYS think that of all 
linary tasks, slicing 
hat the result is 
wpetizi i » of the most 
ul oying vegetable 

tri f slipping, so that the 
infully thin at one 
| at the other, 

in appear- 
soul must 
his difficulty, 
slicer (Figure 


tomatic 





ive 


2) which at one fell swoop trans- 
forms a balky tomato into a series 
of neat, slender slices. It is very 





decorative too, being made of 
chromium plate, which is easy to 
keep clean, and it fits into an 
attractive tomato-colored pottery 
dish, 8’’ in diameter, which holds 
the juice. The little handle of the 
slicer is the same color as the dish, 
which may also be ordered in green. 
Price $4.50, express collect. — W. 
G. Lemmon & Company, Ltp., 


820 Madison Avenue, N. YC. 


IN the last few years there has been 
a tremendous interest aroused in the 
crafts of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; and although perhaps we are 





all more familiar with Swedish 
products, those from Norway are 
equally attractive and trulyartistic. 
In a fascinating little shop which 
shows only Norwegian arts and 
crafts I found the lovely bowl in 
Figure 3. It is of modern design, 
made by the Graverens potters at 
Stavanger, Norway, and the clay 
used is the native material found in 
the soil near Stavanger. The bowl 
is a beautiful platinum-black in 
color, which has the sheen of 
metal, and could be used for flowers 
or fruit. It is 11’’ in diameter, 33” 
high, and costs the modest sum 
of $3.75, express collect. — SIGNE 
Kavu, 651 Lexington Avenue, N.Y.C. 





AT last I have found a bath towel 


Figure 4) designed especially 
for men, and one that I think will 
instantly appeal to the masculine 
eye, which has been too long sur- 
feited with ravishing pastel-tinted 
towels of obviously feminine per- 
suasion. The most striking thing 
about these towels is their ground 
color of soft beige — white on the 


reverse side — and the smart stripes 
of dark blue and red which edge 
the white border. And in addition 
to their good looks they are ex- 
tremely substantial and absorbent. 
The yachting insignia 1s optional 
and any yacht-club flag may be 
substituted for the South Shore 
Long Island Yacht Club flag here 
shown. Or a monogram costing 
less than the yachting insignia 
may be used for mere landlubbers. 
The towels measure 24”’ x 47’’ and 
cost $24.00 a dozen. Bath mats to 
inatchs, 22>" x 36°, $5.75) cache 
Face cloths, $4.50 a dozen. Yacht 
insignia embroidered in correct 
colors: face-cloth size 75 cents 
each, bath-towel $1.25 each, bath- 
mat size $2.00 each. Five-piece 


bath set, consisting of two towels, 
two face cloths, and bath mat, 
embroidered complete, $16.75 a set. 
All prices postpaid. An ideal gift 
for the ‘man who has everything.’ 
INc., 


— Warrote BrRoTHERs, 587 


Boylston Street, Boston. 





I KNOW a highly successful busi- 
ness man in New York, the head of 
a large organization, who trains 
his young executives by insisting 
that they keep ‘experience records,’ 
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/Vords and pictures can do little more than suggest the 
eauty, distinction and interest which Jackson products 
vill bring to your home. 


To fully appreciate the rare charm of these superb 
urnishings and fixtures—to realize how adroitly the 
Vm. H. Jackson Company has transformed ordinary 
rticles of utility into veritable objects of art—you should 
ee and examine these lamps, tables, smoking stands, and- 
‘ons, mantels, and many other distinguished and useful 
ieces. 


‘or more than a hundred years Jackson products have 
een built to a quality ideal which gives the artist and 
raftsman full leeway in the expression of their skill— 
rut they have been sold, always, on a business-like bas's 
f fair profit. . . reasonable prices. 


That Jackson values are unsurpassed you can prove 
onclusively by checking Jackson products piece for 
iece and price for price with those of comparable 
eauty and quality from other sources. 





fou will find Jackson products displayed at the Jackson 
jalleries in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, and 
1 other cities at the well-known establishments listed 
t the right. 


A beautifully proportioned Table Lamp which transforms the ‘‘flaming torch’’ of olden times 
into a modern lighting fixture of rare charm and grace. Height 29%". Silver or Gold 
finish—with a Shade of silk, satin lined and attractively fluted. Lamp $85. Shade $33. 


I:xclusive Representatives of 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company 





A handsome Floor Lamp finely ki 
en modeled along Adam lines and = Baltimore Detroit 
richly finished in Gold. Height hun J. G. VALIANT COMPANY THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
5 7% Tailored Shade of buff oy se 3 > 4 
colored silk with green and gold JA = i Boston Philadelphia 
binding. Lamp $175. Shade $4o. y N\ PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY BEAUX ARTS 
Ee P Cleveland Providence 
oe THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 
y = - Dayton St. Louis 
4 THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-BARNEY 
ronze Ash Receiver—uni jue Denver Washington 
1 shape and design. Ha MENVER ava . ANY . IT ANY 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


ldracter and sturdy beauty. 


O54 z 
4 in diameter. Price $8. 


WM.H.JACKSON COMPANY 
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st 47th Street, New York City 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


318 N 
5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
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This a Pc. Hae 
Lemonade Set 


Charges Additional 4 


Drinks served on the porch or terrace, 
will have an added zest from these color- 
ful pottery pitchers and tumblers. Hand- 
turned of ‘‘Sunset Mountain’’ Pottery. 
Interestingly shaped. Pitcher holds 
about two quarts. Colors: Turquoise 
Green; Ivory with Blue edges. Extra 
tumblers at 50c each. No. 1097 — set as 
shown, $4.00. Express extra. 
















The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NANCY: a 
-HAND HOOKED RUGS - 
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Coffee or Cocktail Tray 

heavily plated on copper, 

183” long by 8” wide, 
$20.00. 


EAST 55th ST. NEW YORK 





-,ARDEN WALL 


m France 
) 


| FOR THE ¢ 


11 h ; } high $6.00 


MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Mad Avenu Ne York City 














— that is, notes of business meet- 
ings and transactions, so that 
knowledge acquired by experience 
may be preserved to guide them the 
next time. It’s an excellent idea, 
and one of his pupils, a young 
business woman, whose hobby 1s 
gardening, so took the lesson to 
heart that last year she kept a 
record of her gardening experience 
which proved invaluable this year. 
And now here is a garden book for 
the purpose (Figure 5), covered 
in green and brown awning cloth, 
tied with brown tape, with gay 
tulips in bright colors appliquéd 
on the cover, and a loose pocket to 
hold seed catalogues. Inside are 
pages of planting diagrams and 
charts, to guide you in starting a 
garden, and several blank pages on 
which you may make your own 
notes. Altogether a splendid idea, 
I think, for the garden enthusi- 
ast, and the perfect gift for a ee 
ee friend. The book is 11’ 

3’’ and costs $4.75, postpaid. — 
ee Lee, 820 Madison Avenue, 
Nese iG: 


THERE always seems to be a place 
for one more attractive rug, and 
the one shown in Figure 6 is ideal 
for any spot where a small rug is 
needed — the bathroom, beside a 
bed, or in a small hallway. It is of 
chenille beautifully hand-woven 
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by the blind, who seem to weave 
with even greater skill and pre- 
cision than those blessed with eye- 
sight. There is a choice of very 
lovely colors — green, rose, pink, 
dark blue, Colonial blue, and 
also a mottled blue and white and 
mottled black and white. The 
rug measures 22’’ x 38’’, not includ- 
ing the fringe, and costs but 


$3.75, including expressage.—THeE 
Burnpcrast SxHop, 39 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 





WE are by now well into the season 
when one of the most pressing 
problems is the gift for our week- 
end hostess. It must be something 
which is not too personal or too 
ostentatious, and at the same time 
is ‘different’ — and what shall it 
be, we sigh? An ingenious little 
shop in New York has hit on a 
capital small gift: an attractive 
French box (Figure 7), the cover 








Genuine Reed and Rattan Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


_ Specialists 
in Sun-Parlor 
Furnishings. 


‘The REED SHOP Inc. 


‘Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


































THE FLYING CLOUB 


This quaint reproduction in color of | 
the famous clipper ship, built by | 
Donald McKay in 1851, will add 
charm to a summer interior. 

Gilt framed, with black and gold glass 
mat, as shown, the outside measures 
28% x 22’. Price $35.00. Simple black 
and gilt frame (no mat) $22.50. 
Unframed, $12.00. 


Send for Circular C-1 for 
illustrations of Flying Cloud, 
Game Cock and Westward Ho. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Square, Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 












no clown’s balloons sail more joyously 
through the air than the gay polka dots 
around these lovely crystal glasses. 
tall, 15.00 doz., small, 9.00 


at fine shops or direct 
N pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 
HERE ARE GAY RIBBONS 
or everyone and everything 
Boxed in allur- 
ing wanted col- 
ors,and withthe 
distinguishing 
marks of quali- 
ty and value. 
Modestly 
priced at 


$1.00. 


. Check with order 


PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H. B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R.I. 

















Postage prepaid in U.S.A 





WEATHER 
VANES 


SIGNS — 
CHIMNEY 


ORNAMENTS 


Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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FINIE LIVING .4.500 4. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS MAY NOW BE PRE-VIEWED 


Vase: completely furnished floors, now on view at 
The Waldorf-Astoria, illustrate an innovation in New York living. They present a series of beautiful homes, 
done by world-famous decorators. Each has its own individuality . . . each has privacy .. . yet no financial 
investment or personal responsibility. A lease, or, if you prefer, an arrangement terminable at will. Rentals 
in scale with present-day ideas. The Waldorf-Astoria will open October 1, 1931... Park to Lexington 


... 49th to 50th... New York. Information office, corner Park and Fiftieth, ELdorado 5-3000. 


THE WALDORF<ASTORIA 
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Sheraton 
Knee-Hole 


Dressing 





Table 






















solid 





Period 1780. Built of highest grade 
mahogany with exception of drawer fronts, 
and mirror frame, which are veneered with 
beautifully marked crotch mahogany. Has 
reeded legs and reeded standards on mir- 
ror. Has five drawers. Very attractive. 
Size: width 43 in., depth 24 in., height to 
table top 32% in. Mirror frame size: 2914 
in. by 32 in 
























Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 
















Every Home Lover 
should own 


This Book 


It is a brief, authentic, 
easy-to-read history of 
period furniture — styles 
that will acquaint the v 
novice with the origin, ty : 
designs, and _ decorative “|| O O 
motifs and details found 

on present day furniture. POSTPAID 
An absorbing story touch- 

ing upon the social, political and religious 
influences of many countries, the lives and 
influence of the master designers and their 
works. Contains 154 pages, 30 chapters with 
glossary and chronology. Fully illustrated. 
Handsomely bound and printed. A ahiok e 
gift. A ready reference for the designer, 
decorator, and student. Highly endorsed. 
Fifth edition. Price barely covers production 
costs. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CoO. 


54-H Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


35th St., New York 





















Bronze 
Statue 
21” high 


- 





VOVEN LINENS 





fe : 

Sets for -on and refresh 

| nent OM ers, Made 

i ha é inbelievably 

| price n orkmanship. 
| 

BLIN D RAFT 


bearing a colored scene of the Arc 
de Triomphe or the Place Vendome, 
filled with the most delectable 
goodies — five sugar-coated honey 
cakes; a dozen marshmallows dip- 
ped in butterscotch, and an as- 
sortment of hard candies which are 
done up so that they look like 
crisp red radishes. The box, which 
is 53 x 11”, may be used for 
gloves or handkerchiefs after the 
candies and cakes have disappeared. 
Filled as described, it costs $5.25, 
postpaid. Such a gift makes a 
welcome bon voyage remembrance, 
too. — PrayLanp Grrr Suop, INc., 


686 Madzson Avenue, N.Y. C. 


Fig. 8 


HOW to keep the children amused 
on rainy days is a problem which 
perplexes even the most inventive 
mothers and one I now propose to 
solve by suggesting the doorway 
theatre illustrated in Figure 8. It 
is a very simple yet fascinating 
Marionette outfit, guaranteed to 
keep children amused for hours on 


A BOY'S CORNER 


Furniture for nurseries 


and playrooms 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 


FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
S32EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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end provided their elders do not 
appropriate the show for their own 
entertainment. It consists of two 
adjustable rods which fit into any 
doorway, one holding the two 
lower curtains, which may be 
drawn or opened, and the other 
the stationary upper curtain, which 
hides the person working the 
puppets. There is also a back drop 
which may be fastened to a card 
table in the rear. All the curtains 
are made of black sateen decorated 
with silver stars, moons, and 
prancing horses. This part of the 
outfit costs $15.00. Strings are 
cleverly attached to various parts 
of the marionettes so they can be 
worked in a most lifelike manner. 
The clown stands 193’’ high and 
costs $15.00, and animals to accom- 
pany him, all in correct scale, may 
be had for prices ranging up to 
$10.00, the dog shown costing 
$1.00. All prices prepaid. — Tue 
Orono Puppeteers, c/o Mrs. N. R. 
Bryan, Orono, Maine. 


IF you have ever used gummed- 
paper tape instead of twine for 
doing up packages, you will never 
again go back to the old system — 
I know, because we have in our 
family an etcher who always uses 


UNUSUAL 
WALL SCONCES 


llor 
ocalloped 


y be procured made 
rass, copper or tin, with or witl 
tachm . Send f new attr 


vised rice 1 and ustr 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon St. at Charles 
39R No. Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 
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ROOKWOOD 


Tiffany & Co., B. Altman & Co., Marshall 
fe teld & Co., and exes e Stores in most large 
cities. We invite your direct inquiry. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI, O. 



























Call and examine plans, exte- 
riors, estimates of 54 fine homes 
containedinMr. Child’s 2 books 


“Stucco Houses”’ $10, 
BOOKS 


“Colonial Houses’ $5. 
Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful homes, 
without obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect . Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


“Are You Con ans lus \woy, lus Year? 


tiontime, you are within 
of NATIONAL FOUND 
RY (Gin Whitman, about 18 miles inland 
from Plymouth tem 
: OVINCETOWN 
Mass.) you are cor- oF ROVINCETO 
dially invited 
call at the Foundry Store. 
Here you will find a beau: 
tiful display _ of yur 
complete line of cast ir on 
nuvelties such as _bo 
ends, dvorstops and the Mike 
15U subjects in ail. 
We shall be glad to ser 
jog, FREE, on 


during vac. 
ri jing dist: anc 





NATIONAL 
* FOUNDRY 
WHITMAN 
































LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 

pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 

38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHQ@DL or PHOTGG RAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 





Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 
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“EDGE-LITE” 
are 


Moderne “Edge-Lite,” with cabinet and sliding fixtures. 
Others have shelves above, recesses below, side mirrors, etc. 


po a little inch-wide movie film is thrown 

on a screen thousands of times larger—how 
-amovie-star’s features still appear so appeal- 
sly beautiful? Much of her secret is light. 
e lights framing her make-up mirror are more 
tical than daylight, more critical than any au- 
ence. American women have demanded just 
ch a beauty aid, and here it is, in the “Edge- 
te” Bathroom Cabinets and Vanity Mirrors. 
“Edge-Lites” have two light fixtures in the 


rror frame—not several inches or feet away. 


CABI 
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And you move these lights in slots, revealing 
the shadowy facial areas and placing bright, 
even, glareless light on every line and contour. 
Now—no more half-made make-up! No more 
shadow-shaving for men—no more awkward 
underarm toilette! Emphatic approval from 
guests! That’s why leading hotels, smart apart- 
ments, fine homes, are equipping with “Edge- 
Lites” in bathrooms and dressing chambers. 

Or you may remodel your old-style medi- 
cine cabinet with the very reasonably priced 
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6c 
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MOVIE STAR'S MAKE-UP MIRROR’ FOR YOU! 


BATHMAT 


Cream colored, appliquéd 
in green, rose, blue or lav- 
ender. 24”” K 27” $6.95 


GINGHAM 
HANGERS 


Blue, yellow, pink or 
lavender and white 
check. $1.00 each 


We pay postage anywhere in the U.S. A. 





and vanity. Below is the Villa Venice “ Edge-Lite.” 


“Edge-Lite Aplakay.” Aplakay is a silver lac- 
quer frame containing the “Edge-Lite” sliding 
slot fixtures, wired, adjustable, ready to place 
around your old cabinet, transforming it into 
Try “Edge- 


Lite’s” revealing facial light effect at depart- 


a beautiful, helpful “Edge-Lite”! 


ment and fixture stores and home utility shops. 
Or send for full-color “Edge-Lite” catalog. 
Henkel Edge-Lite Corporation, 914 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago. In Canada, Henkel Edge-Lite, 
Ltd., Architects’ Building, Montreal, Que. 
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Hanging Book Shelves 








hand-rubbed to a 


Solid) Maple 


deep, dull finish. 19” wide, 291 
high, and the two low er shelves are 
8” deep. 

By express collect. $8.00 


Portfolio upon request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 





Every Home Lover 
should own 


This Book 





It is a brief, authentic, i 

easy-to-read history of a 

period furniture styles 

that will acquaint the 

novice with the origin, +, 

designs, and decorative S 0 0 
motifs and details found 

on present day furniture. POSTPAID 
An absorbing story touch 

ing upon the social, political and religious 
influences of many countries, the lives and 
influence of the master designers and their 
works. Contains 154 pages, 30 chapters with 
glossary and chronology. Fully illustrated. 
Handsomely bound and printed. A choice 
gift. A ready reference for the designer, 
decorator, and student. Highly endorsed. 
Fifth edition. Price barely covers production 
costs. 


| DISTINGUISHED REPRODv wiv, 


‘= ——TH of Your 
i | FAMILY PORTRAITS 
j i By a new and beautiful 


process your cherished 
old  daguerreotypes, 
tintypes and miniatures, 
even though faded or 
damaged, may be re- 
} produced without that 





==! ‘copied’ look. Such re- 
Ilr ated Booklet productions make gifts 
of Portraits & Min of priceless worth to 
iatures on request members of your family. 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 


Thornbu Villa r¢ 


t 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 





A NEW BOOKL ET 


; 
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ID GLASS 


FISHER, ‘Inc. 


East 48th Sti 


CHINA AN 
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INGLY & 


Fitts Stearns 






















































this tape for pasting his prints on 
the mounts. The family discovered 
one day that his sticker tape was 
just the thing for pasting the sides 
and ends of packages, and de- 
scended on his studio, so that in 
desperation he presented us with 
rolls for our own use that he might 
be left in peace. Now I have found 
(Figure 9) the same sticker tape, 
done up attractively, however, ina 
container with a decorative top in 
blue and gold, which unwinds 
easily, which looks pretty enough 
to take its place in the most punc- 
tilious room, and which will be a 
source of constant joy to you The 
roll is 51”’ in diameter and the cost 
is $1.00, postpaid. — E. H. Cuurte, 
7 University Avenue, N.E., Muénne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


YOU may not be at all excited by 
this rather prosaic illustration 
(Figure 10), but when I tell you its 

history, I am sure you will be as 
illed asl was when 
-ind the curious- 
B® 1g object. For 
- .othing less than 
shears, for cut- 
the edge of the 
a, cutting under 
trees or around 
e edge of flower 
reds, running easily 
on two little wheels 
and worked by press- 
ing the handle, which 
has a spring. This in- 
enious contrivance 

2s away forever 









a i 4h those hours 
ef vou kneel pain- 
the und bend an 
1S 4 - back in order 
Math» the edge of 
keep : 


} very 
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the lawn or flower bed looking ship- 
shape, for you stand up and walk 
around easily while the shears do 
the work. This boon to all garden- 
ers is made of steel; it is 37’’ high, 
and the price is $2.75, postpaid. — 
Max Scuiinc SEEDsMEN, INc., 


618 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Fig. 11 
A DOOR PLATE is not only an 


extremely useful device to guide 
wandering guests and stray tele- 
graph boys, but it 
gives to one’s house 
i thesatisfying effect of 
f a permanent home. 

So I am glad to en- 

courage the revival 
f of this old-fashioned 
device by showing 
you in Figurellsome 
modern and 
unusually attractive 
name plates. They 
are produced by a cut- 
ting process which 
ensures a sharp defi- 
nition of the letters, 
and may be had in 
brass, bronze, chro- 
mium finish, or, at a 
slight extra cost, in 
iron. Interesting 
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q Thoroughly 
satisfying in form and color, 
Galloway productions for the 
garden, sun-room or interior 
bring you the enduring beauty 

of high-fired terra cotta. 


(GALLOWAY 
POIPERY 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Send ten cents 
for Catalog 





No. HC783 — If you are in quest 
for things which give your home 
a new angle, we strongly recom- 
mend this Russian brass three 
light candelabra. It is 9’’ high 
and has a spread of 8%”. The 
base is oval in shape. Express 
collect. Each 5 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
22 Allen Street New York City 

Send for catalog H39 
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FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
RAFRAICHISSOIR 







ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 MADISON AVE. | NEW YORK 
















COUNTRY AND 





: Book of 
M45 Designs 
; and Plans 
160 Illus- 
trations 


: Price $2.50 
s 


Colonial, s 
Architecture. . general specifications. 
Practical advice on the ect of Home building. 
Houses costing from $12,000 to $50,000 to erect. 
Special Designs. Detailed plan service. 
Erection supervision 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architess 
307 Fifth Avenue, New Y 



























Bulb Book 
Tells all about the best firee 


Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, and other 

bulbs, roots, etc., for Fall planting. 
Many illustrations, planting infor- 
mation. Write today for free Book. 


TEA. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 









HAND MADE BRASSES 
forAntique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 


WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 6, West Chester, Pa. 





COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
_Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street * %* 7 Boston, Mass. 







JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 


Free book of rare Flowering Trees 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 





Read Francis G. Peabody's 
LAW AND SELF-CONTROL 


To stop the drink traffic, we shall 


first have to stop the drink habit. 


In the August Atlantic Monthly 
40c a copy at all 


newsstands 





(Window Sh 


~ PURNE 


are now playgrounds 


Rivers are racing trac) 


| 
| MOUNTAINS that once 


Forests are touring ¢; 
ports. 


Ee ees ’ 
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The Smart Way to Make Coffee! 


am Ilex 


COFFEE MAKER 


At Dep't. Stores - Electric Shops 
THE SILEX COMPANY, HARTFORD,CONN. 











PEEP-HOLE KNOCKERS 





Interior 


Exterior 


“Rap-rap’’ raps the knocker. You 
lift a small latch; swing open a tiny 
wicket. There, beyond the grill, is 
your guest. Smartest thing on your 
door. Forged iron. Easy to apply. 
Sent by mail; money-back guarantee. 
Pree folder illustrates other forged 
iron. 7 7 7 Longfellow Forge, 61 
Overbrook Drive, $] 20 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. Paice 




















OUAINE DOORS TOP 


One of our Undeco- 
rated Ornamental Iron 
Castings, sent with 


complete instructions 
for painting. 
Send for catalog 


showing 200 beautiful 
designsin Door Knock- 
ers, Door Stops, And- 
irons, Sundials, etc. 


169 
Weight 7 lbs. 
$1.50 
Expressage Collect 


TROY NICKEL WORKS 
Dept. A Albany, N. Y. 
Formerly Albany Foundry Co. 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 


) $200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today to— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
15A Plymouth Bldg 
Des Moines, Ia. 









plates with actual facsimile signa- 
ture like ‘J. H. Fitzhugh Mayo’ in 
the upper left-hand corner cost but 
$4.00. The other styles, made to 
fit any name, and in any reasonable 
size, cost $8.50. In ordering, des- 
ignate type, size, and finish desired. 
Prices include postage.— Tue Sup- 
BURY Brass-Crarrers, 65 Sudbury 
Street, Boston. 






DRIVING out on Long Island one 
day recently, I stopped at a lovely 
| old house which houses a charming 
shop, and there I discovered one of 
the most unusual ‘finds’ I have 
come across this season — a nau- 
tically inclined wall rack for books, 
surmounted by an eight-day Gil- 
bert clock, which is made in the 
shape of a ship’s wheel (Figure 12). 
Connecting the bookshelf with the 
clock is a ship’s rope, and the rope 
motif is used in the carving around 
the shelf. The whole thing is made 





of maple and birch, and the seca 
is guaranteed for one year. If you | 
have a ship room in your country 
house, here would be the perfect 
clock and shelf, and it would fit 
just as happily into any house or | 
apartment furnished in the Colo- 
aial manner. The over-all measure- 
ments are 19’’ wide by 29” high, 
and it costs $19.75, postpaid east of 
the Mississippi. — THe Bou. EvARD 
Sop, 220 Northern Boulevard, Flush- 
ing, Long Island. 















ARTISTS in flower arrangement 
have long realized that the stems, 
seen through water, afford as much 
pleasure to the eye as the blossoms 
themselves, and for this reason 
they often use vases and bowls of | 
clear glass. I thought of this the 
other day when I saw the charming 
and unusual flower holder and | 
bowl shown in Figure 13. The 
stand is of hand-wrought iron, and 
the little glass bowl is placed just 
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STUDY 
= INTERIOR 
| DECORATION 
| AT HOME 


a FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
% and assembling periodand modern 
® furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
ss lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


I. Home Study Course 
Mt starts at once * Send for Catalog 5G 


Resident Day Classes 
start Oct. 2d * Send for Catalog 5R 
S NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 












Some of our installations: The New 
3reakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 
most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


249 Esst42 StNewYork 
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mM 


A SALE of 
COLONIAL COVERLETS 


at prices lower than they 
have ever been before 


Hand Tied Canopies 
Valances, Hooked Rugs 


Authentic reproductions of old designs 
woven in the mountains of Virginia. 
CoLoNniaAL WING CuaIRrs. 
Write for free booklet giving 
histories of the old designs. 
LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 


**Rosemont” Marion, Virginia 


BATHMAT 


Cream colored, appliquéd 
in green, rose, blue or lav- 
ender. 24” X 27” $6.95 


CINGHAM 
HANGERS 


Blue, yellow, pink or 
lavender and white 
check. $1.00 each 


A 


We pay postage anywhere in the U.S. A. 
NEW-YORIC EXCHANG] 
FOR-WOMANS WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 
























Shipmodel 
Lamp Shade 


Shade hand painted in 
natural colors, sails and 
rigging on ships raised, 
actually giving ship model 
effect. 

In either fishing schoon- 
er or Star boat designs. 

The Noveau _ bronze 
base is a copy of the 
famous statue They that 
Go Down to the Sea im 
Ships, located at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Complete lamp 
shade 15” high. 


with 


.50 Complete with 10” shade. Prepuid 
Pou 


$17 in L 


10’ Shade (only) — $7. (Other sizes $1 for 
each inch of diameter additional.) Lamp base 
(only) —$10.50. Bookendssame design $15.00 pr. 
BOAT MODEL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
341 Madison Avenue New York City 


BUDDHA’S 


GOLDEN PATH 
Price One Dollar 


DWIGHT GODDARD 


Union Village, Thetford, Vermont 
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Ny Si Fits in bottom of tub. Patented 
oh vacuum cups moldedin mat make it 
> sett nonskid. High grade rubber, at- 
= Ur) BS tractive design, beautiful colors — 
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Early American 


Wallpapers 


Send for our NEW 16x20 Port- 
folio showing 100 actual specimens in 
exact colors. Authentic Early Ameri- 
can, Colonial and Federal Wallpa- 
pers, approved by leading decorative 
authorities. Included are some of the 
latest discoveries. Wide choice of de- 
signs that will add character and dis- 
tinction to every type of room and 
home, modern as well as colonial. 
Sun-tested and guaranteed. This elab- 
orate portfolio may be borrowed for 
a deposit of $2 which ‘will be re- 
funded upon return. The papers are 
75¢ to $2.50 per roll. 


A. H. JACOBS COMPANY 
1i7 West 33rd Street, New York City, 


A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and aé description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Ameri- 
can and E ‘nglish Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


A 
HAND 
TURNED 
Spool 
Bed 


from the 


E. BURROUGHS: CO: 


onway South Carolina 


Folder upon request 





Stops Slipping 
— in Bath Tub 


White, pastel Green, Orchid, Blue. 
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LLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 


ric House. 
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high enough so that 
the stems of the flow- 
ers show to perfec- 
tion. The stand is 
133’’ high and at its 
widest point 11”, 
and complete with 
the glass bowlit costs 
$3.75, express collect. 
Within a reasonable 
distance of New 
York, so that the 
flowers will not fade, 
it may be ordered, 
filled with fresh blos- 
soms, for $5.50, col- 
lect, or with a pot- 
tery dish which fits 
into the holder, filled 
with cherries, for the 
same price. — ALICE 
Marks, 19 East 52nd 
Street, N. Y.C. 


CAN’T you imagine 
how convenient this little table 
(Figure 14) would be for tea on the 


terrace or in the gar- 
den? It is made of 
wrought iron in an 
antique green finish, 
with a_ rémovable 
glass tray, and un- 
derneath is a holder 
for a pot of flowers 
or ivy. The tray is 
14” in diameter, and 
the table stands 26’ 
high, to the top of 
the handle. It costs 
$12.50, express col- 
lect.—Tue REED 
Suop, 117 East 57th 
Street, N. YC. 


THE original of this 
quaint stand (Figure 
16) came from Rouen, 
France, and was used 
as a lace maker's 
table, but in this 
country it may be 
put to a variety of uses. It is hand- 
made of pine, with the same sturdy 
construction as that used in the 
original table, and may be fin- 
ished in either walnut or maple. It 
stands 31” over all, the square tray 
measuring 11”’ and the circular top 
7%'’ in diameter. The little drawer 
with its brass knob is an added 
convenience. The price is $18.00, 
which includes crating. Express 
will be collect. — THe Crarts- 
MEN'S GuiLp, 15 Fayette Street, 
Boston. 
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FOUSE 
DLARN 
® PORTFOLIO 


IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 
plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 


working drawings and specifications for sale. For your convenience 


these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colona designs, and other 


types including summer camps, and sold for 2 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., 


25 cents each. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 


NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 





FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
RAFRAICHISSOIR 


Dressing tables are delightfully fe .2e and 
thoroughly practical. They may be: sirted with } 
gay chintz like the one illustrate or more] 
formal in design. There is a correct type for 
every style of decoration and to suit every 
taste. You will find that we can show you just 
the one to please you at a most attractive price. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INc. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 


BOSTON SCHOOL 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


Professional and 
Homemaker’s Courses 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
DoMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
For Women 
Of All Ages, Having An Art 
Appreciation And Good 

Social Connections. 
140 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON MASS. 


GARDEN FIGURES 
Gnomes, Animals, Toadstools 


Terra-cotta, gaily colored, for outdoors. G 
Send 10 cents for ijlustrations ‘*8"" ve 


*“*FAIRYLAND COMPANY" 
793 No. Oak Drive Bronx, N. Y. C. 


ALLANSTAND = 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES | 


Fine Coverlet Weavings == 
Asheville North Carolina 


Announcing the Winner 


of the 


ATLANTIC’S $5000 
PRIZE 


(Offered in conjunction with 
Little, Brown & Co., for the 
most interesting, unpublished 
work of non-fiction dealing 
with the American Scene.) 


FORTY-NINERS 


By Archer B. Hulbert 


Chosen from over 500 manuscripts, 
this tale of the heroic journey across 
the continent in the Gold Rush of 
California was awarded the Atlantic 
Prize. Professor Hulbert, Director of 
the Stewart Commission on Western 
History at Colorado College, has here 
written a chronicle of what happened 
to those thousands of men and women 
in the dust and misery of the overland 
trail. 


To be published October 2, by 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 





TURNED INTO 
TOYS 


MOUNTAINS that once were great barriers 
are now playgrounds for summer guests. 
Rivers are racing tracks for varsity crews. 
Forests are touring camps. Plains are air- 
ports. 


The wild and forbidding have been tamed 
— turned into toys. Great reaches of geog- 
raphy have been split up into segments. 
Paris and London have been pushed into the 
suave shops of Saratoga, or into any store at 
Attabee. 


News has done it all. News has overcome 
distances and bred familiarity. News has 
given you the new triumphs of manufac- 
turers ... the audacious achievements of 
science . .. made meal-times little cere- 
monies . . . even bathing an art. 


In the advertising news in your favorite 
magazine, read of fascinating places to 
travel .. . of accessories for outdoor and 
indoor pleasures . . . of valuable things to 
satisfy your inborn desires for comfort, 
beauty, and change! 


You can’t think of everything you need or 
enjoy, without some outside aid. Advertise- 
ments are interesting, informative help. 
They are excellent personal advice sheets. 
They are guides for every vacation, every 
shopping tour. They have a way of putting 
worthy things right at your fingers’ ends. 


Read them — and pass their good news on, 
to your family, your friends. 











House BEAUTIFUL 
August, 1931 


The Architects Say: 


“Very Economical and Effective” 


This house recently won the gold medal award at the 
Southern Architectural and Industrial Arts Exposition. 


It is beautiful because of its design and its color — the 
lasting, brilliant white being obtained by the use of the 
famous Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE. It is homelike and 
comfortable the year round, because it is insulated 
against heat and cold with Cabot’s Quilt. ‘“We used 
Cabot’s Quilt in all side walls and sloping portions of 
ceilings,’’ say the architects. ‘‘We find it a very effective 
and economical insulator as compared with other 
products.”’ 


And not only compared with other insulating products 
is Cabot’s Quilt economical. It is less expensive, both 
when you build and later, to insulate with Cabot’s 
Quilt. A Quilt-insulated house requires a less costly 
heating plant and small radiators, and the amount of 
fuel consumed in such a house is from 20% to 35% less 
a year. Mail the coupon below for our interesting and valuable 
Book,‘ Build Warm Houses.’ 








The prize winning residence of Hugh Goforth, Esq., in Nashville, Tennessee; Architects, Barber & 


McMurry, Knoxville, Tennessee. Cabot’s Quilt used on all side walls and in sloping ‘portions of ceil- 
ings, and Cabot’s DOUBLE-]VHITE Collopakes on all exterior walls. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


capaslAt rt dy 
ee 2 »”? [ihc ciate 
, Cab elt s\ 
/ { pohble Ply ‘ 
u 4 uth e \s 
: 4) | 4 If “ & nite a 


Made by the Makers of the famous Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and 
Wood Stains and Cabot’s Collopakes, for use instead of paint. 





ds LFF: 


Inc. 
Please send me your free Quilt Book, 
Build Warm Houses 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For further information about items 
mentioned see notes on page 105 


| 


WHAT'S NEW 


GLass 


BRINGS BEAUTY INEO THE 


HOME 





So idee 
Home of Charles and Kathleen Norris, Palo Alto, California. Birge M. Clark, Architect, 
Palo Alto, California; Wells P. Goodenough, General Contractor 
The effect of beauty in your home and surrounding your home 
is lost unless the glass in your doors and windows portrays it 


truthfully and clearly. 
Libbey: Owens: Ford Flat Drawn Window Glass will add 


greatly to the warmth and charm of your house — because its 
sparkle and brilliance of finish are lasting. It adds a permanent 


distinction to your home. 


Consult your architect and get his suggestions 
on glazing your new home. Let him tell you how 


fine glass enhances the tone and atmosphere of 





your house — besides adding greatly to its ex- 


Below is the label 
which appears on 
each light of L*O-F 
“A” Quality Glass. 
Printed blue for 
double strength and 
red for single strength. 


terior beauty. 


Each sheet of Libbey * Owens: Ford “A” Quality 
Glass bears the label shown here. Look for this 


label on the Glass which goes into your home. 


Lippey-Owens-ForD 
GLAss COMPANY 


eg 
aa LIBBEY*OWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY 
cane TOLEDO, OHIO 


odvou STRENGTH 


FA O21 





Listen to Floyd Gibbons every Sunday evening at 10:15 Eastern Daylight Time, 
over WJZ and associated NBC stations. 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window 
ied Plate Glass and Shatterproof Safety Glass; 

of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 
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@ A booklet full of excellent sug- 
gestions is Now You Can Blow Y ear- 
Round Comfort into Your Home. 
This tells of a new form of insulat- 
ing material which can literally 
be blown into the walls of any 
house, old or new. It is made 
of rock wool and is fireproof, as 
well as forming most efficient 
insulation. The operation of in- 
serting it is very simple, as the 
material is blown through hoses 
by compressed air directly into the 
walls, the entire job being done 
outside the house after removing 
a row of clapboards or a few 
shingles. A product of Johns- 
Manville Corporation. 





@A new insulating material — 
Fir-tex —is made of pure Douglas 
fir fibres, the fibres being water- 
proofed and so skillfully interlaced 
that no filler or binder is needed to 


give it strength. This insulating 
material is not laminated, and so 
offers a maximum amount of insu- 
lation and sound absorption. Man- 
ufactured by Fir-tex Insulating 
Company, St. Helens, Oregon. 












IN PHE BUIEDING PIEED 





@ There is a new tyfe of interior 
white paint called Swnflex, which 
possesses many unusual advantages, 
among them being high reflection 
value, extreme opacity, and the 
fact that it can be applied to sur- 
faces not thoroughly dried. It 
produces a permanent coat which is 
brilliant white but without glare, 
and with a light reflection of over 
90 per cent. Made by Craftex Com- 


pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 











@ Moths are the terror of every 
housewife, and yet few houses are 
equipped with a cedar closet where 
clothes may be stored, safe from 
the ravages of these destructive 
pests. The Manual of Super-Cedar 
Products will tell you just how to 
construct an efficient cedar closet, 
and it is very important that this 
work be done according to the 
specifications outlined if the closet 
is to be really moth-proof, since it 
takes more than a pleasant aroma 
of cedar to discourage a persistent 
moth. This valuable booklet of in- 
structions is published by George 


C. Brown & Company. 


IN FURNISHING 


@ A real wood veneer backed with 
paper and made in Japan is called 
Okame Wood, and is particularly 
suited to modern interiors. It is 
made by hand, the wood veneering 
being first cut into short strips and 
then pasted on wallpaper rolls in 
squares, in basket-weave, diamond, 
or chevron all-over matched pat- 
terns. Several different woods are 
now available — k7r7, willow, oak, 
and cryptomeria — and they can be 
finished in any way desired. A 
very lovely effect is obtained by 
using willow veneer over a colored 





paper backing, the color showing 
through the semi-transparent ve- 
neer. This is a product of F. C. 


Davidge & Company, Ltd., 1 Well- 
ington Street, West, Toronto, Canada. 


@ A very interesting book, beauti- 
fully bound and just published, 
is The Bathroom, a New Interior, 
which includes fifty designs of 
bathrooms, many of them in color. 
These designs were selected from 
those submitted in the competition 
recently held by the Standard Sani- 










ary Manufacturing Company, in 
hich architects from foreign 
ountries as well as from every 
section of the United States com- 
neted. It is full of both artistic and 
oractical ideas for the design and 
Jecoration of bathrooms of every 
ariety, prizes having been offered 
or bathrooms of limited as well 
fas unlimited price. Published by 
tthe Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
ompany. 


SS 


ia A great deal has been written 
about window draperies appro- 
priate for different period styles. 


WHAT’S NEW 


| Continued from page 104] 






but comparatively little attention 
has been paid by either manufac- 
turer or decorator to period pat- 
terns for lace or net glass curtains. 
One company, however, has been 
wise enough to secure the services 
of various artists outstanding in 
their special fields who have de- 
signed curtains for particular pe- 
riods. Joseph Urban has designed 
an unusual series of tailored net 
curtains for modern windows, 
Lurelle Guild for Colonial interi- 
ors, and Joseph Platt for Georgian 
windows. These are produced by 
the Scranton Lace Company, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


IN HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


@ Practical ideas that will appeal 
to every home owner are contained 
in the booklet Modern Kitchen 
Planning. It explains the science 
lof kitchen design and shows how 
jbest to plan for the ‘Circle of 
Work’ which has changed the old- 
fashioned kitchen into a convenient 
laboratory. It especially empha- 
sizes the importance of built-in 
cabinets which have also been 
planned on scientific principles, 
and which not only save valuable 
space, but contribute greatly to the 
efficiency of the kitchen. Published 
by the Built-In Fixture Company. 


@ A new awning which has many 
practical advantages is the Vadl 
Shutter-Awning, made entirely of 
wood and metal. It is custom-built 
to fit any window and may be 
ordered in any desired color. The 
beveled wooden blades which form 
the shutter may be either closed 
for complete protection or slanted 
open to allow for greater ventila- 
tion, and are easily operated from 
within. The shutters are sturdily 
built to last a lifetime and so may 
be left on the year round if desired. 
The unlimited choice of color 
makes it possible to use contrasting 
shades on a house where more color 
is needed, or a color blending with 
the walls of the house. A product 
of the Bostwick-Goodell Company, 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


@ Hot-water radiation has long 
been recognized as one of the most 
satisfactory methods of heating, 
and the new Ideal Arcola Gas 
Boiler now makes possible com- 
pletely automatic hot-water heat- 
ing for the small home. No base- 
ment is needed in which to install 
this boiler, as it works efficiently 
at the same level as the radiators 
and is so clean and compact that it 
need not be hidden from view. All 
the mechanical advantages of the 
larger gas boilers are incorporated 
in the Arcola, including the advan- 
tage of having the controls cen- 
tred in one valve and operating as 
a complete unit. A product of the 
American Radiator Company, 40 West 
40th Street, New York. 


@A_ portable wireless Eveready 
electric wall fixture containing 
its own battery has just appeared 
and fills a long-felt want. It may 
be used in closets or other places 
not easily wired and is especially 
useful in garages, summer cottages, 
or boats, where no electricity is 
available. The bulb of this ‘Wall- 
ite’ fixture, which gives a bright 
enough light for reading, is cov- 
ered by an opaque oval glass, 
bound by a slim band of nickel. 
A product of the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 





Further information regarding the above products may 


be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 


To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 
and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 





(_] Modern Kitchen Planning 


Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


(| The Bathroom, a New Interior. Price $2.00 
(-} Now You Can Blow Year-Round Comfort into Your Home 
(| Manual of Super-Cedar Products 


Please send me the booklets checked above. 





Your Architect, 
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Restored and Modernized for 
Another 150 Years 











Architect Howard T. Yates, Syracuse, 
N. Y., transformed the old Huntley Home 
in Dewitt, N. Y. (in the family over 150 
yrs.) by using WeaTHERBEST Colonial 
White Stained Shingles over old sidewalls, 
further beautified with a WrEATHERBEST 
roof in Green. 


Contractor or Lumber Dealer Can Help You, Too 


N 1923 the idea first originated — of laying WeraTHERBEST 
Stained Shingles over old siding to modernize old homes. In 
1927 a nation-wide WeATHERBEST Contest, with prizes amounting 
to $2,750.00, furnished some thirty prize winners out of several 
hundred contestants, part or all the expense of modernizing. A 
second Contest repeated in 1929 
did the same thing for an equal e 
number out of several thousand : 
\ 7RITE for a practical book showing ex- 
contestants. amples of homes modernized the WEATH- 
ERBEST Way. If you will send kodak or other 
picture of your present home, our FREE 
Sketch Service Dept. can show you how 
exterior changes may be made at lowest 
possible cost. You can increase the sale 
and living 
values of your 
present home 
two to four 


These figures show how rap- 
idly lumber dealers, contractors 
and architects are pointing out 
to home owners the simple, 
economical way to change ap- 
pearance and improve archi- ake 
tectural lines of homes that are Way. 
growing old. 


“Before” 









Service Sketch 

WeatuerBest Stained Shingles... 
for many years proven to be the most 
economical sidewall material for new 
work ...are also proving to be the 
most practical way to cover up shabby 
exteriors of old homes — to make new 
values. either for occupancy or for sale. 


Weatuersest Stained Shingles are the 
quality stained shingles of national 
reputation . . . backed by our nineteen 
year policy: ‘Not to cheapen materials or 
process to meet price competition. : 


Wealfierbest 


STNINED SHINGLES /* 


For Rooes and Sive-Warrs 





WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. Plants: N. Tonawanda — Cleveland — St. Paul 
953 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) to cover postage and handling. 


CL] Please send Wearnersest Color Chart and Portfolio of Photogravures showing WEATHERBEST 
Homes in full colors for new work. 


(1 Send booklet on Modernizing and Reshingling Old Homes. 
O Enclosed is kodak or other picture for FREE Service Sketch. 


Name.... re abs : . .Address di aveversre racayanavats cand fa Sigg Avanaipetchsiane 
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W no can stay long in Switzerland 
and not fall in love with its bears? 
Big, little, and middle sized ones, 
carved out of wood and wholly 
engaging, the little wretches lure 
you into buying them from every 
toy-shop window. But you see 
them at their lordly best in Berne. 
For Berne is the bear’s own citadel. 

In that arcaded high mediaeval 
town coy little mascot bears peep 
out round almost every statue, and 
flourish little swords or guns at 
Bernese heroes’ feet. Small grave 
bears in armor stand valiant 
guard across the house fronts, 
while gay young blades of bears 
frisk round bright-colored foun- 
tains in the streets. A troop of 
clockwork bears go marching along 
the famous old Zeitglockenturm 
just as the hour strikes. And over 
the Nydeck Bridge, in the Baren- 
graben, are real live bears in dens, 
the fat and pampered patron saints 
of Berne. 

When you 've seen the alpenglow 
from the Bundes-Terrasse, and 
nodded to the bear fountain in the 
Baren-Platz, turn down the pic- 
turesque old Marktgasse. Beneath 
its buttressed dim arcades shop 
windows glow like fireflies all day 
long. Across the wide Kornhaus- 
Platz, past the 
droll blue-and- 
gold Zeitglocken- 
turm, you follow 
thetram linedown 
the steep street to 
the Barengraben. All Berne comes 
here at sunset to bring carrots to 
its bears, and sugar buns; to admire 
the portly grown-up bears and 
smile upon the waggish baby ones. 

Back in the Kornhaus-Platz 
you'll find steps that lead down to 
the Kornhaus-Keller, a splendid 
great-arched hall built under- 
ground. Once the municipal wine 
cellar, now it is like a setting ina 
gay old German opera. At the far 
end a little band plays happily be- 
side a vast beer barrel: you sit at 
hewn-oak tables where a cheerful 
Fraulein brings cold German beer, 
gold-dark in earthen steins, and the 
pinkest, most enormous sausages. 
And if you're very lucky, you'll 
hear ee yodeling echo round the 
Kornhaus-Keller walls! 


LL. 


Some fine midsummer’s day in 


London Town hail ed bus bound 








for Hampton Court. You’ll want 
to ride on top | oad winds 
ee illy between low-lying hills 
through fields where poppies blow 
among the hedgerows oe 

You'll lunch, of course. at the 
Mitre Its greet e ta- 
mous far and wide. an roast 
young lamb there is honest 
glutton’s dream. As he cellar 
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'T is fine to see the Old World, and travel up and down 
Among the famous palaces and cities of renown. — HENRY VAN DYKE 


CA EESNeD AGE 


EGO VR: 





AUSTRIA 
September 6 


ENGLAND 
September 6 
September 9 

FRANCE 
Se pt ember 10 


HOLLAND 
September 15 


SCOTLAND 
September 3 


SPAIN 
September 8 





—___L 


Highland games, 


Fétes, bullfights, typical dances, fireworks, 
Salamanca, until the 21st 


S.E. PE VES 5. baie 


Fair at Vienna, until the 13th 


Three Choirs Festival, Gloucester, until the 11th 
Sheep-dog trials at Thelkeld, near Keswick 


A medizval mystery play enacted by young girls is given at 
Alise-Sainte-Reine, in Burgundy, in honor of Sainte Reine, a 
third-century martyr 


Opening of Parliament by Her Majesty the Queen 


until the 10th, Braemar, Scotland 


and concerts at 











— try a fine old tawny port when 
the cheese comes on Cit should be 
Cheshire) and then decide for 
yourself. 

In the royal gardens at Hampton 
Court blue iris circle the lily pool; 
about those quiet meadows the 
same great oaks have stood for cen- 
turies,and in theshadow of Henry's 
pees lies the famous Maze (that 
labyrinth of high green box is more 
bewildering than you'd dared to 
hope). It is an idy] of an English 
day you'll spend there, serene as 
only England's days can be. 

And when at last you turn your 
face toward London, take the river 
boat as far as Richmond, floating 
slowly down the Thames between 
the loveliest of gardens. Long 
grasses trail the very water’s brim, 
and old willows lean above those 
shallow banks where almost every 
garden moors a house boat of its 
own. They are enchanting boats, 
these house boats, like pretty 
toys, their wide decks cool beneath 
bright awnings, glowing flower 
boxes on every boat, filled with 
the bluest cornflowers, with great 
Michaelmas-daisies, with geran- 
iums gay as flames. 

And everywhere about you, 

white-clad, relaxed, is England 
having tea. Tea in low cushioned 
chairs upon the house-boat decks; 
tea on the shaven lawns beside the 
river bank; tea in each little punt 
and rowboat for miles along the 
Thames, as far as you can see. 
‘What do they know of Engl and’ 
who have never been on the river at 
tea time in summer be- 
tween Hampton Court 
and Richmond? 


T° 1 








There isa trip by autobus through 
the spectacular scenery of the High 
Pyrenees which ts both a delightful 
and an unusual experience for those 
who like to avoid the tourist- 
trodden ways. 

As soon as you leave Biarritz, 
with its sophisticated casinos, 
hotels, and plage, you come into 
peaceful valleys where the Basques 
have lived, literally, from time 
immemorial, where they still pur- 
sue their quaint peasant ways, 
oblivious of the civilization so 
near at hand. You pass old women 
riding atop their two-wheeled ox- 
carts, piled with fagots or vege- 
tables, or walking along driving a 
cow to a distant market. You see 
young boys lying on the warm 
hillsides while their goats nibble 
the sparse grass. You see quaint 
little houses along the roadside, 
each built by a bridegroom for his 
bride and bearing their names crude- 
ly carved on the stone door lintel: 
Pierre et Marie, Jean et Suzanne. 

The bus climbs into the High 
Pyrenees, where you can snowball 
in July, where you skirt the edge 
of precipices breath-takingly sheer 
and steep. You pass through deep 
rocky gorges with their swift-run- 
ning green-gray streams fed by the 
mountain glaciers. These moun- 
tains are more glorious than the 
Alps because they are wilder, than 
the Dolomites because they are 
more rugged. 

You stay overnight at such de- 
lightful resorts as Cauterets, Bagn- 
eres-de-Luchon, and Font-Romeu. 
You can stop off wher- 
ever you like and take 
the bus another day. 
Every town appeals as a 




























































possible stopping point. Cauteref} 
a famous spa, offers mount 
climbing and horseback riding o 
the border into near-by Spa 
Luchon is a charming town whe 
you can take a funicular rail 
to the luxurious hotel of Sup 
Bagneres, set on the very crest 
a high mountain and commandi 
the most superb view. The hog 
at Font-Romeu is equally remarl 
able and offers all sorts of spor 
winter and summer. 

After Font-Romeu, the ro 
branches, and you can continil 
straight through to the Medite# 
ranean, or, what is infinitely mom 
fascinating, go up through Quill 
to the enchanting mediaval toy 
of Carcassonne, whose turrets a 
fortressed gates rise up across 
river as you approach, like a toy 
out of a dream. 

In Carcassonne, which has be 
restored to its e 
mediaval appea 
ance by famed 
cheologists and 
chitects, you 
stop at the charmi 
little Hétel de 
Cité in the vé 
midst of fortifi 
towers dating fre 
the fifth cent 
watch turrets with double pa 
cullis, and dungeons of the Inqu 
tion. Walking its narrow cobb 
streets on a moonlight night, gf 
ing through its arched stone gal 
ways, with the carved saint abo 
at its lofty spires and crenelat 
walls, you forget there is a mode 
world. For beauty, for variety, 
interest, I know of nothing to su 
pass this trip through the Basqu 
Pyrenees. 


L. M. 


Ix the many descriptions of Cort 
wall, I have seldom seen mentio 
of Truro as a centre for excursions 
It seems to me admirably situate 
for a ‘point of departure,’ and 
appealed to me because I foun 
there the hotel which united com 
fort and zsthetic satisfaction 
completely as any I saw in Englan 
—the Red Lion in Boscawe 
Street. The Red Lion refuses to bi 
called an inn, and insists upon t 
dignity of hoteldom. But it 
really an old inn modernized an 
enlarged, and it has not allowe 
new conveniences to destroy th 
old-time charm. It rambles about 
with steps up and down to varying 
levels, and the main stairway, with 
its dark oaken carving, is most 1 
pressive. One of my tests for af 
English hotel was whether hot 
water arrived before dinner as well 
as in the morning. At the Red 
Lion it did, and in an ample 
pitcher. Also the grate fire in the 
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Salamanca. The Cathedral 
and the Tormes 





La Granja. General View Aranjuez. General View 





ISIT Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. 
Towering mountains, and villages with a charm all their own, inhabited by pictur- 
esque peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. Cities impressive with churches, gracious 
with ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted by great craftsmen. 


Spain, though intensely conservative, even primitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled 
by any country. The most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of 
welcome which enhances the more solid attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive 
country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably cheaper than those of equal rank 
in many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 

For all information and literature apply to the Spanish National Board for Travel Offices at PARIS, 
12 Boulevard de la Madeleine; NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 
Main Street. At LONDON and other cities apply to Cook’s and Wagons-Lits Travel services, The American 
Express, or any other Travel Agency. 
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He wanted a 
$500 signature 


and we got it for him 


FAMOUS English author 

was at a United Hotel. He 
felt the manager had gone out 
of his way to make him com- 
fortable, and often expressed a 
desire to show his appreciation. 
One day the manager asked if 
he would mind autographing 
one of his books, for a friend. 
Though he seldom signed his 
books, the author gladly sent 
the manager’s friend a $500 
autograph. 
Ic is our business to make every 
guest as happy as our author 
friend! We think extra service 
counts even more than our 
larger rooms... and popular 
priced dining places. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA......- The Benjamin Franklin 
SHATTLBIAWASH: cislersiswsyasveie/sfocinaces The Olympic 
WORCESTER, (MASSs« cieisiclecliecoinisiele ss The Bancroft 
NEWARK» Nu Jo cis cic sieves sveleisverste The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...-.-- The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, ‘NoJesceeases censor The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ....000000008 The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY: NS Yis.d0: ssiis srersraie osseous The Ten Eyck 
SYRAGUSE;.Ns Ye ioc sé sswidescien The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER; Ny Wo. is'se 0.0 ssieinjerasstelavetend The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y... 2. eee eceees The Niagara 
BRIEGRA: (o.csiops cise bs 1044 46 ofa bode The Lawrence 
ARRON, OWlOseiiesccesceccesiceene The Portage 
BLIND OMICHs vaio s ss0aeaaecieeeeeue The Durant 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ........2.000. The President 


TUCSON, ARIZ. ......2.c0eceee El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ........-. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ............. The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, LA............... The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT...... .. The King Edward 





NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. .. The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1 1e Constant Spring 
Afr, 
uf: reek) — 
ae ia 
Ay L 
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TRAVEL 


[< Jontinued from page 106] 


drawing-room was more than a 
handful of coals. The gay chintz 
hangings of my bedroom made me 
feel at home and happy, and the 
linen sheets and pillowcases in- 
vited to rest. 

Truro itself is an attractive 
town — not exciting, but comfort- 
able and prosperous. The cathedral 
is modern, but it adds picturesque- 
ness, especially as one looks back 
at it from the river. Truro and its 
cathedral are supposed to have 
given Hugh Wal- 
pole suggestions for 
his imaginary cathe- 
dral town, as he 
spent part of his 
boyhood here. 

Many interesting 
trips can be taken 
from this centre, as 
busses run to most 
of the important 
places in Cornwall. 

If one likes to see 
a place in its every- 
day aspect and not as it dresses 
itself up for tourists, if he enjoys a 
town which is solid and dignified, 
but small enough to let him escape 
easily into the attractive green 
country round about, if he cares for 
comfort and cleanness with a touch 
of the picturesque which gives 
England its charm for the visiting 
American, let him ‘ bus’ to some of 
the more spectacular regions of 
Cornwall, and at night, after a 
good dinner, let him roll into the 
Red Lion’s linen sheets, put his 
feet against the friendly hot water 
bottle, and sleep the sleep of the 
satisfied. 

Ci FP. Mel. 


Ir is very true that we often don’t 
see the things nearest us, and how 
many people go to Paris in mid- 
summer and only get out of the 
city to make the conventional ex- 
cursions to Versailles, Saint-Cloud, 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, and _per- 
haps Fontainebleau, ignoring many 
less-frequented, but charming spots 
of interest under their very noses! 

Nearly everyone goes sometime 
to Chantilly to see the Chateau 
with its lovely park, but not nearly 
so many, after having lunched 
pleasantly, say, in the garden be- 
hind the Hétel du Parc, go on fora 
few miles and cross the river Oise 
to the little town of Saint-Leu 
d’Esserent. It is well worth a visit, 
if only to see the old abbey church 
perched at the highest point over- 


looking the river. One of its prin- 
cipal claims to fame is the curious 
placing of its flying buttresses. 

Senlis, between Chantilly and 
Compiégne, is a picturesque town 
with a good inn, and, if one gets as 
far as Compiégne, one should drive 
through the beautiful forest of that 
name (which, in spring, is all car- 
peted with daffodils) to the Cha- 
teau de Pierrefonds. This fairy-tale 
castle is well known, but it is sur- 
‘prising how many people never get 
there! Its towers and turrets, above 
the tree tops of its wooded hill, 
will carry anyone of imagination 
back to stories of his childhood 
—enchanted princesses, gallant 
knights, and all the panoply of 
fairyland. 

If one wishes to return to Paris 
by a different route, the road to 
Crépy-en-Valois will take one by a 
village called Morienval, where, 
under a hill, stands a church sup- 
posed to contain the earliest ex- 
ample of ogival vaulting, — the 
beginning of Gothic architecture, 
— rather crude and naive, and most 
interesting. 

The Chateau of Ermenonville, 
where Jean Jacques Rousseau died, 
is not so many miles away, and 
nearer Paris stands the Chateau 
d’Ecouen, a fine specimen of the ar- 
chitecture of Jean Bullant. 

When in Fontainebleau on a 
summer afternoon, drive to Mon- 
tigny-sur-Loing — preferably on a 
week day, there are usually too 
many motorists on Sunday — and 
have lunch or tea at La Vanne 
Rouge, a charming inn where one 
sits at a table beside the swift- 
flowing Loing, a tree-shadowed 
little river where fishes dart in and 
out of the swaying water cresses. 

Or, beyond Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye, drive along the forest's edge 
and lunch at the inn at Mesnil-le- 
Roi, where the food is delicious; 
but, again, this is too well known 
to the French for one to find much 
space on a Sunday. One can return 
by Marly and Versailles, or along 
by the Seine. 

Beyond Versailles there is the old 
Abbaye of Port-Royal des Champs, 
the former stronghold of the Jan- 
senists, where Racine was edu- 
cated, and where he is buried. In 
fact there are innumerable places to 
see and visit within a stone’s throw 
of Paris, but, as half the fun lies in 
the discovery, a few indications 
are quite sufficient, and so — good 
hunting! 

K. W. D. 


What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings, the knowledge 
of which you can share with other travelers? We shall be glad to receive 
short articles of this sort, of from two hundred to three hundred words, 
especially those describing places to be visited during the winter months 
which are not familiar to the average tourist. Five dollars will be paid for 
each article accepted and postage should be enclosed if rejected articles are 
to be returned. Address, TRAVEL EDITOR, 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON, 
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LIGHT, airy and spacious) 
rooms, luxuriously appointed 
... tempting foods. Over- 
looking the quiet shores of 
Lake Michigan... quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business ac~ 
tivities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detail of 
service. Rates begin at $4@ 
day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKE 
yy) HOTEL. CHICAGO 
Ye. Under Blackstone Management 



















Make yourself acquainted 
the country of the hour. 
eyes of the world are focu | 


on the New Republic—SPA 
Read 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s 


SPAIN 


A SHORT HISTOR 








This short history of Spain reads 
easily as a good novel and Is 4 
somewhat after the method of t 
moving picture.—Detroit Nev 


It is admirable for a traveller, and 
no doubt making the journey 
many American visitors.—Saturd 
Review of Literature. 


As a guide book to Spain for t 
uninitiate whether on this side 
the water or the other, “A Sh 
History of Spain” fulfills admiral 
its modest purpose.—Bosta 
Transcript. 


AN ATLANTIC BOO) 
Illustrated —$3.50 
Published by Little, Brown & © 


————SSaSSee 
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Hfouse Beautiful 






















9th COVER COMPETITION 


Tue Ninth Annual Cover Competition brought us over 
twelve hundred designs from artists and students all 
over the United States. announcement 
of the results of the competition is being sent out, we 


As no other 


take this opportunity to thank all contestants for their 
interest in this contest as evidenced by the large number 
and high merit of the designs submitted. The following 
awards were made. 


Ist PRIZE 


ANTONIO PETRUCCELLI, New York City 


PRIZE 
Betty Paut, New York School of Design 


snd 


Honorable Mention 


CHRIStOPHER Murpny, Jr., Savannah, Georgia 
California 
York City 


Ohio 


ALBERT RICHARD STOCKDALE, Pasadena, 
LAUREN W. Cook, New 
KATHERINE G. 


Fisuer, Columbus, 


Heatu ANDERSON, San Francisco 
Marcaret Masson, Penacook, 


New 


Yonkers, 


New Hampshire 
York Cily 
New York 


Marion Moran Cook, 


Howarp Weston ARNOLD, 


As a student design won the second prize, no special 
student prize was awarded this year. The work of stu- 
dents from the New York School of Design and the 
Chouinard School of Art, Los Angeles, was especially 
commended. 


Tue usual exhibit of one hundred selected covers. will 
be shown in many of the larger the country 
during the coming year, the first exhibition opening at 
the Boston Public Library on September The itin- 
erary of this exhibit will be published from month to 
month in the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


cities of 








Joanne Cummings 
Me — New York hostess 
WHILE “DUMMY”AT BRIDGE 


(2 to a olass ) 
IN 37 SECONDS 
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-o} Dayton,Ohio 

REMOVES FROZEN ICE CUBES 
FROM A TRAY INSTANTLY 
~WITHOUT MELTING 
OR POUNDING 

USING HIS 


FINGERS ONLY! 





: | 


| 

iF (ce es FROM 
FLEXIBLE TRAYS 

are COLDER 


1 ano LARGER 
THAN CUBES FROM 
THE SAME SIZE 
METAL. TRAYS 


EXPLA NA T ION OF RIPLEY'S CARTOON BELOW 


eee AT LAST—A 
MODERN ICE TRAY 


Preparing iced drinks is no longer 
a troublesome, messy task. Because 
these new freezing trays are made of 
flexible rubber, it takes only a few 
seconds to remove one of them from 
a refrigerator and serve all the cubes 
—direct from tray to glass instantly. 
No melting of cubes into the sink— 
no splashing of water to ruin clothes. 

Flexible rubber freezing trays are now 
standard equipment in all leading makes of 
automatic refrigerators. Insist upon having 


this modern convenience in the new refrig- 
erator of whatever make that you buy. 





Flexible Trays for Your Refrigerator 


A flexible rubber tray is made to fit every 
automatic refrigerator—DuFlex for General 
Electric — Quickube for Frigidaire — and 
Flexotray for Westinghouse, Kelvinator, 
Copeland, Leonard, Electrolux, Servel, 
Universal, and others. 

See the local dealer of your make of 
refrigerator or write us direct, giving make 
of refrigerator and number of ice cube 
spaces in your present trays. 


THE INLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. N Dayton, Ohio 
lexo and 


Reg. U.S. / 
Patents Pending Pat. Off. 


ICE CUBES INSTANTLY—TRAY TO GLASS 


I /NDER the sun 


sprinkled shade of age-old cy- 


press, oak and olive trees stand 


the mission arches and the shel- 


tered ramadas of the luxurious 


Santa Barbara Biltmore. Here 


may be found every facility for 


rest and recreation in the charm- 


ing atmosphere of a romantic 


countryside.. 


.tich in the legend 


of its early Spanish background. 


A Beautifully Wustrated Folder sent on ‘Request 


Charles Baad, Exec. Vice President 
Charles D, Willson, Manager 


SANTA BARBARA 


BILTMORE 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


- TENNIS 


BEACH LIFE 


RIDING 
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accessible to your friends. Such telephones, sheltered f 


into the house to other locations during the winter. 


“TRADE MY TROWEL FOR A NIBLICK? & 






A telephone in the summer house near the garden enables you to spend the hours outdoors at your hobb 


‘rom summer showers, are usually portable, so that they can be brought 


PI 


Tinker with engines or sails as much as jou want... then round 


4 crowd for a moonlight cruise... easily, quickly... by telephom 


On the sun-porch, where young folks gather, a convenient te leph 
keeps laughing repartee from disturbing the rest of the househo d 
i 


y... yet be always 





NOT TODAY, KATHLEEN” 


TELEPHONES CONVENIENTLY PLACED HELP YOU MAKE THE MOST OF SUMMER 


SUMMER'S a season to be enjoyed to the full. A lazy, 
leisurely sort of a season.... As the family scatters 
about house and grounds in search of recreation, be 
sure there are enough telephones to provide easy, quick 
communication for every one’s needs. 

In addition to the usual telephones—in bed- 
toom, library, kitchen —put other telephones in 
summer-time ces like the sun-porch, the boat- 


house o¢ o by garden, tennis court and 


nen when there’s bridge or 


ty 


AME 
es 
aw $ 


swimming pool. 7 


LN 





golf or a swim in the offing, time and steps are saved 
and calls can be made without disturbing other, 
members of the family. Conveniences of that kind’ 
make for more livable homes and happier lives. 

Naturally no two homes have the same tele- 
phone requirements. Number, style and location 
vaty widely. The local telephone company will be 
glad to help you plan the atrangements that will 
give you the greatest service and satisfaction 
Just call the Business Office. 


RHE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: ButLDING, FURNISHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTS, 
Sources or Ospjects ILLustraTED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 
of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 
SeLis Stock House Prans, Espectatty Designs SmMatut Houszs, Remopets Houssts, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 





PLANTING PLANs FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Maxkes CoMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 


Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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A COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM 
The excellent results due to the codperation of 
architect and landscape architect at the outset are 
seen in an attractive estate at Needham, Massa- 
chusetts. 


THE INDISPENSABLE TABLE 
Miss Ferry and Miss Thompson, who have con- 
tributed so many helpful articles on decorative 
objects for the house, here feature some unusually 
attractive tables. 


MODERN AND TRADITIONAL FIREPLACE 
FITTINGS 
Fireplace equipment appropriate for classic inte- 
riors and that designed for the modern interior are 
illustrated. 





A NEW EFFECT WITH WOOD 
A house designed by Francis Keally shows a new 
textural effect to be obtained in a wood wall. 


THE FABRICATED HOUSE 
Can we build more cheaply if mass-production 
principles are applied to the house? A New York 
architect discusses the question and illustrates 
his suggestions with asketch of a house worked out 
along these lines. 


KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 
In this last article in the series various aspects of 
the problem of re-roofing are discussed. 


PORTFOLIO OF COMPETITION HOUSES 
Four houses submitted in our Fourth Small-House 
Competition are shown. These include three 
California houses and one built in Cleveland, Ohio. 





ALPINE DIANTHUS PEER FROM SUMMER ROCKS 
Anderson McCully gives authentic informatron 
about the many varieties of Dianthus appropriate 
for the rock garden. 


EFFECTIVE ECONOMIES IN HOME BUILDING 
An important article written by an architect who 
has succeeded, by various experiments in new 
methods of building, in materially bringing down 
the costs of a small house. 


NEW COMBINATION FURNITURE 
Illustrations of newly designed furniture of the 
more conservative modern type that is especially 
fitted for a one-room apartment. 

REMODELING THE BATHROOM 
A bathroom built at about the same time as the 


kitchen shown in this issue is similarly remodeled, 
with definite directions for procedure given. 


Copyright, 1931, by THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION. All rights reserved 
PUBLISHED AT 10 Ferry ST., CoNcoRD, N. H. EDITORIAL AND GENERAL Ofrices, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Insulite Co. publishes a series of booklets 
which contains complete plans and full 


instructions on how to build a playhouse for 
the children, a garage, a summer cottage. Any 
or all of these booklets will be sent to you free 


on request. 


GOING TO BUILD OR REMODEL? 


Be sure and send for a copy of our free booklet 
“Increasing Home Enjoyment’’. It's chock- 
full of information about insulation, and 
contains many clever tdeas on how to insulate 
jour present home and how to transform 


waste Space in your attic and basement into 
useful and ctive rooms. Write for it 


today. 


OU perhaps, are one of those 

proud parents who have said 
time and again— | wouldn't take a 
million dollars for our baby’. But— 
are you giving that ‘million dollar 
baby’ the protection so necessary 
during the first critical years? Does 
the home you provide give real 
protection against extreme heat and 
cold? Is that home cool in summer— 
warm and free from dangerous damp 


and chilling drafts in winter? 


The Insulite insulated home is the 
ideal home for your ‘million dollar 
baby’, because Insulite protects 
against unfriendly weather and in- 
sures healthful comfort the year 
round. Furthermore, this Insulite pro- 
tection is efficientand enduring. Insu- 
lite is made from the tough fibers of 


northern woods, chemically treated 


For the 


ROTECTION 


of that 


ILLION 


DOLLA 
ABY ~ 


to resist fire and moisture, and is not. 
subject to disintegration. This full 
1/2 inch insulation board is 12'/.% 
more efficient than ordinary 7/16 
inch insulating boards. 


The use of Insulite is a real economy 
—not an expensive extra . It takes 
the place of non-insulating materials 
—protects against the elements, 
conserves heat in winter, and pays 
dividends in fuel savings through 


all the years to come. 


Before you build or remodel, ask 
your architect about Insulite—he 
knows. Your retail lumber dealer 
can supply you. Write today for 
samples and the free booklets you 
are interested in. They will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation 


on your part. 


THE INSULITE CO. 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40H 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





BACKUS-BRC 


INDUSTRIES FS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


insula tine Boa?’ aq 
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OVER THE 


W uy do we remodel old houses? 
Probably from one of two motives. We 
would either bring an outmoded house 
up to date in order to perfect the ma- 
chinery of living, or we would prolong 
the life of some centenarian structure, 
more because of certain inherent qual- 
ities that appeal to us than because of 
what can be made of it. In the first 
case, we are moved by the logic of 
economy, knowing that in so far as the 
house is a tool it must be kept in as 
perfect condition as science makes possible. In the second 
case, there is a quality that the house brings to us that is 
more precious than anything we may add to it. Not only is 
there a sturdiness in its frame that foretells further useful- 
ness, but there is a pervading humanness throughout its 
members, acquired from close association with the lives of 
many generations, the destruction of which would be 
almost akin to manslaughter. The softening of its corners, 
the gentle sagging of its beams, its slight inclination 
toward the soil, the mellowed texture and color of walls 
and woodwork, all evidence a yielding of time to friendly 
offices and bestow upon the house something more than 
its original builder intended, something that for many en- 
hances it far beyond its market value. 

Those, then, who inherit or adopt such a house will 


Why do we Remodel? 


House Bz. 


TORS DESK 


proceed gently; they will graft present- 
day ideas upon the old by disturbing 
past records as little as possible. But 
they will nevertheless remodel. They 
will impress their own manners and 
customs upon the house as has been 
done by preceding generations, for 
otherwise they will be servants of the 
house, not masters. They will add 
another ingredient to its flavor, 
intensifying it without altering it. 
They will make it a more convenient 
tool without destroying its essence. 





alee: are those who are impatient of the past and its 
traditions, who live so entirely in the present that they 
would have all their surroundings contemporary docu- 
ments only. Emphatically self-assertive, they desire their 
personality and theirs alone objectified in everything about 
them, and most of all in their homes. It is better for them 
not to attempt to subdue old structures to their purposes, 
but to start afresh. They should build new houses which, 
throughout the years, will acquire their own traditions, 
as have those that have come down from the past. They 
should write the preface to chapters that later generations 
will add, and thus continue, in wood, brick, and stone, 
the chronicle of the home. 





Two Letters 


Letters from readers are always interesting 
whether they are complimentary or criti- 
cal. In fact we like to have any kind of 
reaction registered; the more positive it is, 
the better. Consequently we particularly 
welcomed the vigorous letter from a reader 
in Colorado Springs from which we 
quote: — 


This may never reach you or have any effect 
upon the H. B. except as I give some reasons for 
not subscribing. I’ve seen a number of such 
magazines and all have the things I don’t approve 
of. First, and worst, the windows. In the picture 
you sent me there are twenty-one panes in each 
of five windows, besides twenty in those each 
side of the front door, making one hundred and 
twenty-five panes with several hundreds of 
corners to be cleaned by some tender fingers. . . . 
I was brought up on the farm in Illinois and we 
had that kind of window — there seemed to be 
no others in the good old days of the ‘60s and 
70s. Now we have two panes in half of a win- 
dow and my neighbor across the street has one 
huge plate-glass window in her front room, and 
a smaller one in the dining-room. Very vulgar, 
of course, but fine for looking out at Pike’s Peak 
on a cold day. 


The admission of more and more sunlight 
into the house is a characteristic of pres- 
ent-day architecture, and houses are now 
being designed around windows, which 
in the past were little more than holes 
punched hesitatingly in the walls. 

The next letter is from a woman who 
tells us why she does subscribe to the 
House Beautiful. 


The reason I subscribe is that, being a city 
back-yard gardener, every fall I admit myself 


beaten and resolve to put in a few more shrubs, 
keep the grass cut, and let it go at that. I seem 
to have a garden that, like a French dinner, starts 
off with a bang and just naturally peters out. 

I was much interested in the articles by Mrs. 
Hodgdon and Mr. Hamblin. The ones by Mr. 
Hamblin seemed so practical. Perhaps when the 
series is finished I shall have anger something 
and our garden will not be such a flop. 

Mr. Hamblin spoke of garden nuisances. I 
wondered why no one mentioned them before. 
For years we were troubled with cats. After the 
twentieth rosebush had been ruined, my engi- 
neer-husband arranged a netting which dis- 
couraged all felines. I hesitate to describe it for 
fear of being misunderstood. For a whole season 





Mitton Tucker és the author of two 
valuable series of articles which we have 
published: ‘Keeping Your House in Step,’ 
which is concluded in the next issue, 
and ‘Buying an Honest House,’ availa- 
ble now in book form 


peace reigned. The next season he brought home 
a cat himself. 


Apparently there is also a law of com- 
pensation for cats. 


All-Glass or Windowless House? 


Is the house of the future to be windowless 
or is it to be practically all of glass? A 
factory is in process of building in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, which has a new 
lighting unit approximating daylight in 
color and providing ultra-violet rays equal 
co natural sunlight in May. At a recent 
exhibition of the New York Architectural 
League, a house was erected full size, which 
was built of aluminum frame and the 
maximum amount of glass transparent to 
the ultra-violet ray. There were many 
points of interest about this house: it 
contained, for instance, no wood what- 
ever; all its parts came from a factory 
operated on mass-production principles, 
and presumably it could be erected and 
made ready for occupancy within eight 
days. The point to be noted here, however, 
is that it showed a definite trend toward 
the all-glass house, while the factory indi- 
cates progress in a diametrically opposite 
direction. There is no doubt but that we 
are on the eve of radical developments in 
building of all kinds, and it is impossible to 
make any definite prediction as to their 
eventual evolution. But although factories 
may ‘go blind,’ it is hard to believe that 
our houses will not continue to look out 
upon the world immediately about us, and 
continue also to adjust themselves grace- 
fully to its natural features. 


Angus, 
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PRESERVING THE GRACE OF THE EARLY REPUBLIC 


Steps bordered by potted plants lead from the eastern piazza of ‘The 
Highlands’ to its spacious gardens — gardens whose formal plan is 
tempered by an air of casualness and mellowed by the passing years. In- 
deed this house belonging to Miss Caroline Sinkler, and further described 
on page 148, has both indoors and out the dignity bred of space and 
unaffected simplicity 
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AN IDEAL NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


A House in Litchfield, Connecticut, 


now belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Camp, restored by 


Heathcote M. Woolsey, Architect 


BY MEDORA ADDISON NUTTER 


©); in the hilly country of northwestern Connecti- 
cut, and spread across one of its loveliest hills, lies the old 
town of Litchfield — a town of historic as well as pic- 
turesque interest. Founded over two hundred years ago, 
this village was the home of our first law school, and here, 
too, Ethan Allen, Henry Ward Beecher, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe were born. It is also a town justly famous 
for its beautiful Colonial houses, which border many of its 
broad tree-lined streets and look down upon its generous 
common. 

But even in a town so full of architectural interest, the 
Camp house, overlooking the common and shaded by lofty 
elm trees, stands out with special dignity above all its 
neighbors. . It seems, in fact, perfectly to express our ideal 
of what a New England house should be, combining com- 
fort with beauty and hospitality with dignity, the whole 
marked by a simplicity which one realizes has been skill- 
fully created by the use of perfect proportion and harmoni- 
ous detail. Perhaps, too, the spirit of its hospitable owners 


is partly responsible for its friendly atmosphere, and this 
spirit, combined with an unerring good taste, has breathed 
new life and charm into the old house. 

The original house was built in 1814 and was occupied 
for over a hundred years by the same family. It was then a 
large square building with a two-storied pillared porch 
at the rear and a front door boxed in by a most inelegant 
vestibule. Attractive as it must have been even in those 
days, it had obvious possibilities of improvement, and 
when its present owners took over the place seven years 
ago, they and their architect, Mr. Woolsey, combined to 
remodel it in a way that would add not only to its comfort 
and convenience but also to its architectural perfection. 

Perhaps the most obvious improvement was the removal 
of the old vestibule and the addition of new pilasters and 
stone steps with iron railings which at once made of the 
front door an entrance worthy of such an essentially stately 
old house. As more room was needed, a west wing was 
added to provide a new dining-room and guestroom, and a 
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vestibule. This was removed and the stone steps with iron rail- 
ings added, resulting in an entrance of unusual grace and dignity 
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The illustration above shows the front of the original house, which faces the com- 
mon, with a glimpse of the recently added west wing. At the rear a garage and 
service quarters were added and the high porch decked to form two piazzas 
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The old kitchen with its generous fireplace has been thrown into the hall, which runs 
straight through the house, and a new stairway takes the place of the narrow one 
removed from the old front hall 
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The dining-room, although a recent addition, is completely in harmony with the older portions of 
the house. The paper is a copy of a Colonial design, the exquisite mantel came from an old 
house in a neighboring town, and the antique furnishings have been chosen with discrimination 


south wing to house a new kitchen, service quarters, and 
garage. The two-storied porch was decked so as to provide 
an upstairs as well as a downstairs piazza, and though the 
latter was at first glassed in, the effect was found to be out 
of keeping with the rest of the house, and the owners de- 
cided to revert to the old-fashioned open porch, screened 
by tall lilac bushes. Would that more owners of ‘im- 
proved’ Colonial houses might come to the same wise 
conclusion! 

At the rear, and visible from the porch, lies the old 
garden with its paths marked by old flagging stones taken 
from the cellar. The west wing looks as if it might well 
have been part of the original structure, and even the 
south wing with its modern garage is in harmony with 
the main house. One can easily imagine its arched door- 
ways opening to reveal the winter's supply of neatly 
stacked wood instead of a gleaming motor. The planting 
of the grounds is of the simplest and does not try to com- 


pete with the overshadowing glory of the ancient elm 
trees, which give a setting of natural beauty that time 
alone can achieve. 

The interior of the house would scarcely be recognizable 
to its former owners, for here also many changes and marked 
improvements have been made. They would look in vain 
for the old well, which had to be covered over in order to 
let the front hall run straight through to the rear, and the 
steep stairway which was the first thing to be seen on 
entering the front door would no longer greet their eyes. 
Most astonishing of all, they would walk through an 
arched opening at the rear of the hall into what was once 
their kitchen and find in its place a spacious hall with 
broad stairway ascending to the second floor. Perhaps 
they would recognize the old fireplace with its swinging 
crane and its array of quaint cupboards, but even so it 
would look strangely unfamiliar in such genteel surround- 
ings. The dining-room beyond would be entirely new to 
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In restoring the old parlor the room was first 
paneled and used as a library, but has re- 
cently been changed back to its original role 
with walls papered and a simple old mantel 
installed 





This rarely beautiful corner cupboard 1s 
dated 1776 and stands in one corner of 
the parlor, which also contains a quaintly 
charming piano made in 1800 
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There are many fine old pieces of furniture in the house, but none more interesting 
than this handsome inlaid bonnet-top secretary which stands at one end of the living-room 


them, and yet they would feel quite at home there, so 
perfectly is it in character with the original plan. 

The unusually beautiful mantel in this room was trans- 
planted from a Colonial house in a neighboring town, and 
the very lovely old French candelabra and chandelier were 
another fortunate discovery. In fact, the house is full of 
such ‘discoveries,’ and its furnishing has been a process of 
wise selection and equally wise discarding which has 
achieved most interesting results. 

The old parlor, for instance, to the right of the front 
door was first made over into a paneled library with re- 
cessed bookshelves — a delightful room in every respect 
except that its original character was completely changed. 
Perhaps the owners felt the change had been too drastic. 
At any rate, they decided it should return to its original 
status, so, armed with the courage of their convictions, 
they ripped out the paneling, installed a simple old mantel, 
and added a very fine old corner cupboard, dated 1776. 
Here, too, they found place for a quaint old piano made in 
1800, which can actually be played! The result is a room 
even more attractive than the paneled library, yet only a 


person with perfection as an ideal could have so ruthlessly 
sacrificed a charming room in order to transform it into 
something even more charming. 

In the room across the hall a small partition was re- 
moved to provide a larger living-room, and here also are 
many fine old pieces of furniture, among them a rare in- 
laid bonnet-top secretary which once belonged to Josiah 
Bartlett. 

It is doubtful if the original owners of this house ever 
saw it so exquisitely furnished, although, except for 
modern lighting, heating, and plumbing, it contains 
nothing that might not have been there a hundred years 
ago. Even the wallpapers are faithful reproductions of 
old patterns, and other decorative details have been 
worked out with the same respect for tradition combined 
with intelligent good taste. 

It is indeed most fortunate that this splendid old 
homestead should have fallen into the hands of those 
who understand and appreciate it and who, year after 
year, continue to develop its inherent charm with such 
enthusiasm and discrimination. 
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TAYLOR AND LEVI 


: Architects 


ROSALIND SPRING LA FONTAINE 


Landscape Architect 


Two old picturesque Montana pines at either side of the 
log and turf steps are conspicuous in the illustration at the 
left; Cotoneaster horizontalis can also be seen spreading 
its fan-shaped branches against the wall at the foot of the 
steps. In the border, against the building, are New Eng- 
land aster, Wilson’s monkshood, Kamchatka bugbane, 
copper Helenium, buff and fawn stock, and other fall- 
blooming plants, as well as two large Pfitzer junipers at 
each side of the steps leading to the stone terrace which 
is the main entrance to the sport room. Of the estate 
of Mr. and Mrs. Starling Childs, Norfolk, Connecticut 
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A delightfully feminine dressing table 
lacquered in yellow, with ruching and 
skirt of yellow organdie. Flowered 
porcelain appointments and green pearl 
lamp bases with cream-colored shades 
contrast effectively with this background. 
Courtesy of the Pillow Shop, Inc. 
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DRESSING TABLES and their APPOINTMENTS 


Whether for the Bedroom, the Powder-room, or the Bathroom, the Dressing Table 


may range from the Tailored to the very Feminine 


BY MARGARET THOMPSON 


Prrxars the decorating sphere where a woman has most 
freedom of choice is in the selection of her dressing table. 
Here the men of the family need not be considered, and 
for her personal use she may select absolutely individual 
accessories to fit her own needs and fancies. In many mod- 
ern homes the dressing table of the mistress is the only 
such appointment, and its outfitting has been for her, in 
the collecting of antique powder jars, hand-wrought silver 
toilet articles, or other treasured items, a pleasant hobby. 
But there are other rooms besides the mistress’s for which 
the problem of the tastefully arranged dressing table must 
be solved. Of course we find dressing tables in guestrooms, 
but they are quite the crowning glory of the small dressing- 
or powder-room that the hostess has added to the lower 
floor of her house, or near the drawing-rooms of her apart- 
ment. This new little room is useful for the family as well 
as guest in these days when hats have to be moulded to the 
head each time they are worn. 

A small room, or even a large closet, may serve in this 


capacity, the degree of its success lying in the selection of 
the appointments. Infinite variety may be used, and here 
is a decorative problem that need not be taken too seriously. 
It is a small unit in your home that does not necessarily 
follow the dictates of the rest of the house; in fact, part of 
its charm is often the element of surprise that is achieved 
in opening a conservative door that leads into a frivolous 
powder-room. This does not mean that the room should 
not conform sufficiently with the color scheme of the other 
rooms to ensure a pleasant color relationship, but the 
selections here may have more of a spirit of levity than 
the selections you make toward a definite decorative 
scheme in the rest of the house. Some very delightful 
modern rooms are often found in houses that in general 
conform to historical styles. 

Dressing tables also appear in the bathrooms. Of 
necessity these must be simple and planned to withstand 
the ravages of steam. Oftentimes they are little more than 
an oval shelf, but equipped with a bowl of dusting powder 
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and other toilet requisites they add greatly 


Oll 


to the comfort, and therefore the charm, 
of the bathroom. 

In selecting our dressing tables we must 
consider harmonizing them to their back- 
ground and then choosing appropriate 


accessories to go with the tables. Com- 
fort is also a strong consideration; our 
appointments are in a sense our tools. We 
find they are fewer to-day and very much 
simplified, but these few need to be selected 
with even greater care than formerly. The 
combs and manicure equipment are no 
longer semi-decorative unusable additions 
to table sets, but are frankly useful and are 
kept within the drawers. The tendency, as 
in all decoration, is to assemble separate 
individual objects that blend together 
rather than to use complete sets stamped 
with the same dye. In making such selec- 
tions you must keep in mind the effect you 
wish to produce, and the objects must 


A diminutive modern chest of gray harewood, 
inlaid with metal, successfully combined with a 
black lacquer shaving mirror. The powder bowl 
and hand mirror are of chromium plate, and the 
bottles of etched crystal are Orrefors glass from 
Sweden. Courtesy of Arden Studios, Rena Rosen- 
thal, and Gilman Collamore & Company, Inc. 








conform with the background, whether in a 
bedroom, dressing-room, or bath. 

One of the illustrations shows a delight- 
fully feminine dressing table, lacquered in 
yellow, with plate-glass top, and draped 
with yellow organdie. The tailored band 
that borders the table is edged at top and 
bottom with a petal-like double ruching of 
the organdie, and from this band falls a full 
skirt of the plain material. The porcelain 
appointments are most delightful against this 
ensemble. The box, of Dresden, the Chantilly 
perfume bottles, and also the hand bell 
are in natural flower colorings. The Rocking- 
ham hand mirror is flowered with garden 
colors and bordered with green. This green 
is repeated in the pearl lamp bases, which are 
exquisite with the organdie and with the 
cream-colored lace shades over very pale 
peach chiffon. This table is charming in a 


A more conservative ensemble is this rosewood table 
and mirror set with toilet articles of silver and crystal. 
The lamps are porcelain figurines in white and gilt 
with shades of pale peach taffeta painted in a shad- 
owy flower motif. Courtesy of Cooper-Williams, Inc., 
International Silver Company, and R. H. Macy & 
Company, Inc. 








Here old and new are charm- 
ingly combined — an antique 
table of maple holding acces- 
sories of modern Swedish 
pewter. The mirror is also a 
modern Swedish piece, but its 
simple design is in harmony 
with the straight lines of the 
Hepplewhite table. Courtesy 
of Alice Gwynne, R. H. Macy 
& Company, Inc., and K. P. 
Lockitt Company 


A Louis XV poudreuse with 
figurine lamps of modern 
French pottery and appoint- 
ments of shell which blend 
with the mellow fruit wood. 
The daintiness of this table 
ts enhanced by embroidered 
Swiss muslin pads. Courtesy 
of John Wanamaker, the Pil- 
low Shop, Inc., Saks & Com- 
pany, Alice Gwynne, and 
Lord & Taylor 
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dressing-room papered with a French- 
gray wallpaper in a design simulating 
material caught up and tied with 
yellow-tasseled cords. This drapery 
effect gives a softness to the walls and 
conveys a feeling of depth that makes 
an appropriate background. 

The Louis XV powder table, made of 
fruit wood, is a reproduction of a pro- 
vincial piece. Although it has great 
charm and a decidedly feminine feeling, 
it is quaintly unsophisticated and calls 
for fittings that are not too finished and 
delicate in design. We have gotten 
away from shrouding fine wood finishes 
with runners and mats; yet this piece 
with its recessed divisions calls for pads 
to lighten the effect and add daintiness. 
Here embroidered Swiss muslin has 
been used, edged with narrow lace. 
It has a cream-colored background 
latticed with a narrow black thread, 
and each square carries a tiny rose 
flower with green leaves. It is most 
practical for laundering and may there- 
fore be used in the drawers as well. 

The shell appointments blend with 
the mellow fruit wood and are more in 
harmony with the general setting than 
rich silver or enamel. The real shell 
hand mirror is a modern piece, but the 
little shell boxes and black and gold 
lacquer powder box are antique. The 
rose is repeated in the ruffled French 
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A reproduction of a late Louis NVI piece painted in ivory and gilt, the top being inlaid with 
ivory vellum bordered with gold. The mirror is of the same period and the lamp bases are 
modern Chinese porcelain vases, light carnelian in color. The delicacy of this setting is carried 
out in the carved ivory hand mirror and box and painted glass bottles. Courtesy of Jacques 


Bodart, Inc., Ming Sun, and L. P. Hollander Company 


ribbon pincushion with a petit-point flowered centre. The 
glass jar and perfume bottles are also rose and are low 
enough to fit into the shallow compartments, but their 
perky tops help to build up the design of the table. The 
figurine lamps are modern French pottery. They are more 
appropriate on the table than fine delicately modeled 
porcelains, as they fit in with the quaint charm of the other 
things. The shades are yellow cutwork edged with white 
net double ruching. 

The wallpaper in the room is yellow and the roses with 
white centres are the same brown as the fruit wood. The 
background of the paper is dotted with tiny fleurs-de-lis 
of a darker value of yellow which gives the paper texture 


and knits the pattern together. It is a reproduction of an 


old French paper and is an interesting background to use 
1n French Prov INC tal rooms. 

Quite often at rOW dressing table is needed in a small 
room he eaves break up the wall surface or where 
there is ow space between windows. The small 





antique maple table with the straight 
Hepplewhite legs is excellent for this 
purpose. Although small, it is of suffi- 
cient size to allow one to sit at it 
comfortably. The illustration shows 
the old and the new blended together. 
The hanging mirror, as well as the 
table appointments, is modern Swed- 
ish pewter, the latter being etched in 
the floret patterns. Although of 
definite modern feeling, they have 
sufficient restraint and charm to per- 
mit their use with Early American 
furnishings. The mirror is in keeping 
with the straight lines of the table, 
and the finial makes a nice link with 
the toilet articles. The box is for 
jewelry and the jar makes an excellent 
powder box. The bowl holds bright- 
colored anemones and the antique oil 
lamp has a parchment shade scalloped 
and starred with red. The wallpaper 
has a golden-ivory background pat- 
terned with lines of a darker value, 
and leaves of warm colors scattered 
over it. This is a modern German 
paper that is in harmony with the 
modern pewter, but, like the pewter, 
is at the same time quite at home with 
provincial furniture. 

In a small guestroom or dressing- 
room the diminutive modern gray 
harewood chest makes an excellent 
dressing table. This chest has metal 
inlay on the top and the bands on the 
front are grooved at the sides to 
make the drawer handles. The form 
of the black lacquer shaving mirror 
is reminiscent of the past, but it is so 
clean-cut in design as to blend with 
the chest, and the bands on the latter 
are sufficiently delicate to lead up to the lighter-scaled 
design of the mirror. The powder bowl and hand mirror 
are of chromium plate. The mirror itself is an adaptation 
of the war-time trench mirror, in which polished metal 
takes the place of glass, but it is glorified with a beauti- 
fully designed handle. The bottles of etched crystal are 
the famous Orrefors glass from Sweden. The wallpaper of 
this room has a light peach background patterned with a 
silver and gold design. The symbolic pine pattern has an 
Oriental flavor that blends with a similar feeling in the 
shaving mirror. Lamps are not used on this dressing table, 
as the lighting comes from an indirect source concealed in 
the cornice. 

The rosewood table and mirror show a more conserva- 
tive dressing outfit. This is an end table with two drawers 
and drop leaves, most practical and roomy for the purpose. 
The toilet set is of silver and crystal — the Orchid pattern. 
Although this is a modern pattern, it has a classical dis- 
tinction that makes it an appropriate (Continued on page 160) 
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Bees TER CLANSSGATHER  IN* THE 


ROCK GARDEN 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


Inula ensifolia blooms from June 
through September, carrying its 
large golden heads singly upon 
six-inch stems that stand well 
above the narrow-leaved tuffets 


een asters are of those sturdy, hard-working, long- 
blooming little folk of the rock garden that endear them- 
selves to us by their rainbow hues and cheery reliability — 
good foliage, many flowers, happy nodding faces always 
there to greet us. That is, all this is true if we invite the 
right members of the family to our gardens; but the aster 
family is so very large that we need to take discretion by 
the forelock when weessay to gather it into our rock gardens. 

We find these children marching all up and down the 
land, climbing to the snowiest peaks, or creeping to the 
cobalt sea over rocky cliffs or sandy dunes. They paint 
the roadsides, and march too through the pages of the gar- 
den catalogues; but for our rock gardens we need to turn 





Generally lilac-pink in color, Erigeron hybridus has acquired a branching habit. 


The Erigerons seek sun or light shade and a loamy soil 





most often to those that dwell with Nature’s greater 
moments — Kashmir’s fabled Vale, the brooding solitudes 
of the mighty Himalayas, the snowy Alps of Switzerland, 
or the mountains that look upon the sparkling Mediter- 
ranean, and our own great peaks of the West. Unfortu- 
nately these last are only beginning to come to market, so 
that among them our choice is very much curtailed, unless, 
as sometimes happens, the time, the place, and the plant 
award our vacation trip with seeds that may be carried 
home. 

Of the nursery offerings only the very largest rock gar- 
dens have bowing acquaintance with the tall Michael- 
mas-daisies that grace the fall borders; and the very formal 
and well-fed China-asters are not asters at 
all, but the annual Callistephus, quite out of 
their element among the rugged rocks and 
the plants that have evolved to beauty 
through adversity. There are, however, 
many closely allied members of the great 
Composit clan that to garden makers are 
asters, even though the botanists are con- 
founded with the looseness of our speech — 
Erigeron, Townsendia, Oreastrum, Euche- 
phalus, Wyomingia, and even at times some 
forms of inula and Bellis. A very few of the 
high alpine Senecios are admirable, though a 
little farther afield from the asters. The Pa- 
cific Coast has a small group under various 
names such as Baeria, Lasthenia, Leptosyne, 
and Layia, each of which gives one or two 
good members for the rock garden, particu- 
larly in the South, or when more yellow and 
| 


orange tones are needed. 

As a class asters not only are hardy, but 
Mi 4 are also of that easy disposition that will ac- 
cept practically every well-drained soil and 


any reasonable position. A very few that 





have aspired closest to the sky demand moraine or a 
little especial fare, but making the best of the situation 
is a family characteristic. They are easily raised from 
seed, and usually also easily divided. 

The black marks against the race are made by those 
villains among them that have turned to quantity rather 
than quality, flinging their ill-favored progeny broadcast 
in colors that are dingy and growth that is gawky. There 
are magnificent shades among them, but the family danger 
point is this color line, coupled with a coarseness that 
sometimes descends upon those who go too rapidly from 
adversity to lives of ease. Among those that follow I 
am missing many of the catalogues’ favored offerings, but 
among a family so large it would seem that the rock gar- 
den should choose only those that are both beautiful and 
good, bringing loveliness of hue with daintiness of habit. 
Rock gardens, too, have it in their power to whet a jaded 
interest, to bring the romance of far-away heights within 
the garden walls. 

First in our thoughts among the rock-garden asters is 
the rock aster (Aster alpinus). It has climbed gayly the 
great peaks of Europe, Asia, and North America, and, 
wandering far, has varied much. No better garden com- 
panions can be found for it than it has itself met, scaling 
the Alps with colonies of edelweiss, or kissing the glaciers 
intermingled with the loose spires of the Aizoon saxi- 
frages. The golden-eyed, rich violet blooms are carried 
singly on unbranching stems of from six to twelve inches, 
which hold well above the tufty mat of leaves. It usually 
reaches its best through May and June. Of the many va- 
rieties, A. alpinus albus is the more usual white form, but 
is probably excelled by the pure white A. alpinus magnifi- 


cus. A. alpinus garibaldi carries large lilac flowers, and 
while I have not personally seen A. alpinus ruber, 1 have 
been assured that the bright rosy-red blooms are clear in 
tone. A. alpinus baldensis differs from the type in its 


branching habit and brightly rosier flowers. 
lalayan aster is sometimes referred to as A. al- 


ly takes standing of its own as A. himal- 


The beautiful India asters (Aster 
subcaeruleus) come from Kashmir’s 
lofty peaks. They vary in color from 
pale mauve to clear blue, but their 
centre is always yellow or orange 


The vivid orange gazania is an old- 
fashioned perennial from the Cape 
of Good Hope. An ideal plant for 
Southern rock gardens 





aicus. It is more dwarf than the Alpine aster, has leafy 
stems, and the many lilac-blue flowers are narrower rayed. 
They are about one and one-half inches across. 

Aster pyrenaeus is another rather near the Alpine aster, 
though I find Mr. Reginald Farrer and M. Correvon report- 
ing it as much taller, really too large for small rockwork. 
As I know it from an English importation, it does not ex- 
ceed twelve inches and is often lower. The soft, downy 
gray leaves are broader than those of the Alpine asters, 
but the flowers themselves are much larger and of a bril- 
liant purple with rich orange centre, coming sometimes in 
a loosely branching head. The one drawback is that it will 
probably be necessary to import the seed. 

Kashmir’s lofty peaks are the home of the beautiful 
India aster (A. subcaeruleus), also somewhat after the 
manner of A. alpinus, but a little larger in the plant, and 
much more so in the exquisite three-inch-across blooms 
that come in June. These have been found in various re- 
gions from pale mauve to clear blue, but their centre is 
always yellow or orange. The plant forms wide tufty 
mats of soft green oval foliage, and the many almost 











leafless flower stems rise singly above to a height of twelve 
or fifteen inches. It has often been sent out as A. diplo- 
stephioides, a charming neighbor of close resemblance, but 
with a centre that is always purple. 

China’s hinterland has sent us a number of fine asters 
within recent years, and among them A. yunnanensis stands 
brilliantly forth, being both free-flowering and clear in 
color, though it seems to vary from deep purple to lilac 
to light blue. The eye is gold, and the broad-rayed flowers 
are carried singly on nine-to-twelve-inch stems from May 
through July. The leaves form a compact tuft. 

Aster farreri is another that is quite worthy the distin- 
guished name it bears when grown in full sun in a moist 
peaty soil, but shows signs of temperament by refusing 
happiness in a dry situation. It is a strong-growing, free- 
blooming species of about fifteen inches in height. The 
large, narrow-rayed mauve flowers are carried singly on 
stiff stems well above the handsome leaf tufts, and have a 
prominent golden eye. It blooms in May. 

Very unusual among the newer introductions is Aster 
elongatus with pure white two-inch flowers marked with a 
crimson basal ring. The entire plant is densely hairy, and 
the stems become woody with age. The hardihood of this 
aster has not yet been fully tested, and probably the seeds 
must be imported from England. 

We are a little more fortunate in having that exquisite 
little high alpine Aster likiangensis upon our own market. 
This too is rather new to gardens, but is a most real treas- 
ure. The tiny basal rosette is made up of oval bright green 
leaves. The flower stem is truly alpine, only about three 
inches high, each one carrying erectly a lone flower of 
rich imperial purple with eye of gold. It is well worthy 
the deference of a choice home in a rich, peaty, but stony 
and well-drained soil that is both sunny and moist. It 
will also thrive happily in a moraine with peaty soil and 
an underground water supply. This blooms in June. 

Very different in both appearance and purpose is the 





Senecio must be selected with discretion, but a well-chosen true alpine 
brings brilliant shades of orange, flame, and gold 
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The exquisite little high alpine Aster likiangensis is now 
on the market. The flower stems, only about three inches 
high, carry lone flowers of rich imperial purple with eye 
of gold 


Mauve Cushion aster that the nurserymen are offering us 
for very late fall bloom in the rock garden. It is a sturdy 
and rapidly spreading aster that soon forms a broad cushion 
thirty inches or so across and usually below nine inches in 
height. The silvery-mauve blooms are about one inch and 
a half across, and literally hide the plant in late October, 
reaching their best in November. 

Among our native American asters we have one in the 
showery, sprayed white Aster porteri that is good for walls. 
This does not spread from the root, though making a 
clump a foot across, and needs a light and rather dry soil 
or wall crevice. It is rather tall growing, around two 
feet, and blooms from May to November. 

The Aster pulchellus of European gardens is our own de- 
lightful Oreastrum alpigenum, a little arctic-alpine tuft 
with proportionately very large purple to violet to mauve 
blooms with golden eyes, which sit close upon very short 
stems, usually singly, but sometimes in couples. It may 
be used in either rock pocket or moraine. 

The Townsendias are also natives, T. florifer from Ore- 
gon being a good little creeper with soft gray foliage and 
pink flowers in spring, while T. exscapa carries its pink 
daisies above the little tufts of foliage. Both need a well- 
drained place. 

The Erigerons bring us more often to America. They all 
seek sun or light shade, and in general a loamy soil on the 
moist side. Of the taller rock-garden ones, E. salsuginosus, 
a foot or so in height, is good for a large pocket. The 
rather ragged rayed flowers run from (Continued on page 160) 
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PLANTING: THAT REPLEC ise cil 
NATURAL SURROUNDINGS 


The Estate of Mr. and Mrs. E. Allan Wood 


ELLEN SHIPMAN, Landscape Architect RICHARD H. DANA, JR., Architect 





The friendliness of this terrace is at once apparent. It is made up 
of such elements as the grass terrace, dry stone wall, wooden bench, 
picket fence, apple trees, carefully trained vines, and a small 
garden close at hand. As an old farmhouse once occupied this site, 
the land was already moulded to human purposes, with a resulting 


character that has been maintained in the planting of the new house 
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The south side of the house is seen 
above, with steps leading from the 
terrace to a lawn which slopes to a 
meadow below. At the left is the 
verandah, which opens from the li- 
brary and overlooks the garden. 
Japanese anemones and boltonia are 
seen in bloom. Flowering crab apples 
and standard lilacs are used for ac- 
cents in the flower beds, and a heavy 
planting of cedars and dogwood and 
a hemlock hedge screen the garden 
in front from the entrance drive 
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KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


VII. What to do with Old Walls 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


WD xe most interesting of all the refinishing 
and remodeling work done about the house 
is the redecorating of wall surfaces and 
ceilings. Great changes in the appearance 
and even apparent size and height of rooms 
can be brought about by the use of the 
proper wall coverings. Moreover, wide- 
awake manufacturers and interior decora- 
tors are constantly introducing new ma- 
terials and many original ideas which not 
only produce beautiful and novel effects to 
satisfy the most ardent modernist, but 
faithfully reproduce period effects in what- 
ever style is desired. 

Probably the most adaptable of all wall 
finishes is plastic paint. In the hands of a 
good craftsman it can be made to produce 
any effect from the most fantastic and 
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Old walls must be carefully patched 
and smoothly sandpapered before be- 
ing painted 


modernistic to the staid sombre old Eng- 
lish. Better success, however, will be had 
with the finer textures and less pronounced 
color effects. Don’t try to copy coarse 
textures and striking colors and contrasts 
you may have studied between courses 
at some Spanish grill. These decorative 
schemes may be very appropriate for res- 
taurants, but don’t be deceived into think- 
ing you can adapt them to your room, no 
matter what the period in which it is to be 
decorated and furnished. If colored effects 
are desired it is advisable to use material 
which is colored all the way through, 
rather than to apply the color as an after 
coat which may be damaged and nicked, 
thus exposing the white base coat. Where 
two-toned effects are desired it may be 
necessary to apply the second color over 
the colored base coat. 

Only the most elementary tools are re- 
quired for applying plastic paint — for 
example, a sponge, brushes, a cloth, putty 
knife, or even the fingers or palm of the 
hand. Experimenting with these simple 
tools will convince one of the unlimited 


possibilities of plastic paint as a wall 
finish. It may be applied to wood, stone, 
concrete, plaster, wallboard, or any ma- 
terial to which ordinary paint may be 
applied. The finish is permanent and if not 
too rough-textured it may be easily cleaned 
with a wet cloth. Plastic paint may be 
used over cracked and broken wall surfaces 
and will permanently conceal all the de- 
fects if loose particles are previously 
removed. 

Stucco of the finer textures and more 
delicate tints may also be used successfully, 
especially if the furnishings are Spanish or 
Italian or other appropriate styles. Here 
again it is advisable to color the ingredients 
of the stucco rather than to apply a surface 
coat of color, which may be chipped. A 
plaster cornice and panel mouldings of 
slightly contrasting color or texture may 
be used to give the room a more finished 
appearance. 

Ordinary painted walls are of course the 
most sanitary and most easily cleaned of 
all wall finishes. Moreover, after the walls 
are once painted they are the cheapest to 
refinish, as one coat usually suffices. 
Although a plain painted wall is usually 
thought of as a flat, lifeless affair, it is 
possible to obtain some very beautiful 
effects, especially when mouldings are 





Washable 
popular 


are becoming 


wallpapers 


applied to the surface of the plaster to form 
panels. These mouldings are inexpensive 
and may be nailed directly to the plastered 
walls. The panels may be emphasized 
slightly by making them a different shade 
or tint from the surfaces outside the panels, 
or by applying a fabric such as canvas or 
heavy linen within the panels and painting 
it. If more colorful decoration is desired 
the panels may be filled with special silk 
wall fabrics, either plain or figured. In the 
average home, however, the simpler dec- 
orative schemes will be more successful 
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August is a good month to calk the joints between 
door and window frames and the masonry, since the 
wood has probably shrunk its limit during the hot 
dry summer days. Calking consists in forcing an 
elastic putty-like mixture, known as ‘calking com- 
pound,’ into the cracks and crevices, using either a 
putty knife or a special calking gun. Next winter 
you will enjoy increased comfort and decreased 
fuel bills. 





Have your heater cleaned out, if you have not already 
done so, grates and lining repaired, and metal work 
painted to prevent rust. Repair the insulation on the 
outside of the heater and pipes. Examine the hot- 
air pipes of the furnace to see if they are so badly 
rusted from the inside that only a thin shell remains, 
as this is likely to break down in the middle of next 
winter. Remove the soot from the smokepipe and 
set itin a dry place till fall. Clean out the oil burner, 
especially spark plugs, spray nozzles, and any other 
parts gummed up with oil and soot. Oil the motor 
and any other moying parts. 





August is also a good time to make any alterations 
to the heating system that will increase its efficiency. 
Add another radiator in that cold room, replace 
pipes that are too small or not pitched enough to 
work properly. If the radiators do not heat satis- 
factorily, the trouble may be due to improper air 
valves on the radiators. Do not wait till fall, when 
your heating contractor will be getting plenty of 
hurry calls. Fix it now! 





and more satisfactory in the long run. 

If walls are being painted for the first 
time it is very important to see that they 
receive a coat of size. This will prevent 
the paint from peeling, as so often happens 
where this coat of size is omitted. If the 
walls are to be painted with ordinary paint 
(not plastic paint) the plaster must be in 
perfect condition, as every little defect 
shows up in the painted surface. Old walls 
must be carefully patched with plaster of 
Paris and smoothly sandpapered before 
being painted. Be sure the patches have 
been sized, as well as the old wall. 

Although wallpaper is one of our oldest 
wall finishes, it is still one of our most 
decorative wall treatments. Every day 
sees the creation of new fascinating wall- 
paper patterns which have a beauty and 
warmth not possible to obtain with any 
other wall treatment. 

Some very good effects can also be 
worked out by using the panel mouldings 
mentioned above and applying two pat- 
terns of wallpaper, one pattern inside the 
panel and another — of the simplest design 
or monotone — outside. Great care must 
be used in selecting papers which har- 
monize and whose figures will cut up well, 
especially for the narrower horizontal 
spaces above and below the panels. 

Most of us are (Continued on page 160) 
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The sketch shown on this page is of an actual 
kitchen built about thirty years ago. Dark green 
plastered walls, pine woodwork, — including a 
varnished sheathed dado, — and a floor showing 
the remains of a high-gloss red-brown varnish 
gave a gloomy setting. With two full-sized win- 
dows and five doors, the small amount of wall 
space remaining was taken up by a coal range and 
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Before remodeling 





copper boiler, a soapstone sink, and a table. One 
droplight with cord gave inadequate light. In 
the remodeling recommended, as few structural 
changes as possible (shown in heavily inked 
portions on the new plan) have been made. The 
sink and range remain in their original locations, 
and the centre for the preparation of food is now 
in the kitchen proper. 
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DINING Room 


After remodeling 





BRIEF DIRECTIONS for MODERNIZING 


this could be replaced by real or imitation 





I. the following directions, the opera- 
tions are grouped according to the different 
trades carrying them out. 


CARPENTRY 


Existing walls between pantry and entry 
and pantry and china pantry are removed, 


and a new 4”’ partition to clear trim of 
existing pantry window is built. The 
pantry door is blocked and the entry door 
rehung to swing outward. 

Because so much of the existing walls 
is to be hidden by built-in cupboards, the 
sheathing is left for painting. If preferred, 


tile, or by wallboard with simple wood 
dado strip and baseboard. 

The cupboards and shelves are designed 
to hold ail dry ingredients, equipment, and 
supplies: the open shelves between the 
windows holding those used in the prepa- 





ration of food, with flour and sugar in bins 
underneath; the small cupboard at the right, 
bowls and cooking dishes, with the coun- 
ter connecting these to be used for the 
actual mixing; the cupboard between the 
china pantry and breakfast alcove, extra 
supplies, less frequently used pans, and 
such; the drawers on each side of the sink, 
linen, cloths, and so forth; the cupboards 
above, soap, powders, and other similar 
cleaning supplies; and the open shelves 
beside the stove, large kettles. The cup- 
board in the entry has a vegetable bin at 
one end, with outside vent. The shelves 
in the china pantry are enclosed with glass 
doors. 

The counters are of birch, oiled. The 
counter on cupboard A projects sufficiently 
to take a meat chopper. 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


Two ceiling lights, one to serve sink 
and stove, the other the preparation-of- 
food atea, replace the original. These 
have three-way switches as shown on the 
plan, so that at least one light can be 
turned on and off, whatever one’s route to 
and from the room. 

There are outlets for electric clock over 
the sink, refrigerator in china pantry (high 
enough in wall to be easily reached), stove, 
if electric is to be used, and at both cup- 
boards to serve various electrical appliances. 














PLUMBING 


The coal range is replaced with a gas or 
electric one, and the boiler is removed, 
since a gas hot-water heater is to be in- 
stalled in the basement. The old soapstone 
sink is replaced with one of slate. All 
existing traps and supply pipes should be 
checked and replaced where necessary. As 
heat was supplied before by a coal stove, a 
radiator is installed under the open shelves 
by the new stove. The metal sink in the 
china pantry remains. 


PAINTING 


The ceilings may be glue sized and 
whitened or painted a tone lighter than 
the walls. Before painting, the walls 
should be washed with soap and water, 
the plaster patched where necessary and 
touched up with paint of existing color, as 
otherwise light spots will show through 
the paint. All woodwork, except counter 
tops, and walls are painted a deep cream 
with insides of cupboards a light blue- 
green. Stove and utensils can be purchased 
in these same colors. As the walls are to be 
lighter than they were, the sizing coat is 
colored to approximate the desired finished 
color in order to minimize the number of 
coats required. The second coat has a 
large amount of varnish, and the third and 
final coat equal parts of varnish and tur- 
pentine. The varnished woodwork should 
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be washed with sal soda and water to kill 
the gloss before painting. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A linoleum of black and white is 
cemented to the floor by a representative of 
the linoleum company. The roller shades 
are removed and replaced with glass cur- 
tains of yellow voile with blue-green 
stripes. 


SUMMARY 


The working centres have now a logical 
relation to each other and are brought even 
closer together by a porcelain-top table on 
wheels in the centre of the room. The 
refrigerator is accessible to the main 
house when cold drinks are wanted, and 
permits the quick putting away of food at 
the place where the dishes are washed. 
The convenience of the breakfast alcove for 
maid and children is universally admitted. 
The attractive color scheme of yellow, 
blue-green, black, and white results in a 
room that the sketch shows to be a pleas- 
ant place to work in and one in marked 
contrast to the original. 

This remodeled room is not set forth as 
the ideal kitchen. But it represents per- 
haps the solution of an average problem 
and does demonstrate what can be done 
without too great an outlay of money. 
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FOUR REMODELED HOUSES 


Submitted in our Fourth Annual Small-House Competition 


Photograph by Palmer Shannon 











THE BOWERIE, IN PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


ARTHUR C. HOLDEN & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


A dilapidated farmhouse built before the Revolution formed the 
skeleton on which this quaint country house was modeled. The rear 
of the house, here shown, shaded by a fine old tree, faces the view 
toward the south. The outside walls are of whitewashed shingles, 


the roof of natural stained shingles, and the trim is cream colored 
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Creative imagination was needed to visualize SECOND Floor PLAN 
the possibilities of this forlorn building. Re- 
modeled for a professor and his wife, the plan is 
admirably adapted to their needs; and since 
the house faces north and the view is toward 
the south, the kitchen has been placed on the 
north side 
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Photographs by George H. Van Anda 





A HOUSE IN 


MARBLE DALE, CONNECTICUT 


Awarded Honorable Mention 


WALDRON FAULKNER, ARCHITECT 


From a tall, narrow building erected about 1860 with little to recom- 
mend it except its solid construction, this cha rming New England 
homestead was evolved. The house was remodeled for a family of four 
and two servants, the special problem to be considered being the preser- 
vation of as much of the original building as possible. The chief im- 
provements were the broadening of the house to the left of the front door, 
the substitution of a terrace for the old jig-saw porch, and the removal 
of the front gable. The house is of clapboards painted white, with dark 
green blinds and gray asphalt shingles 
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PLAN OF HOUSE 
BEFORE REMODELING 















The addition of a large living-room 
made possible the conversion of the 
old living-room into a generous hall, 
and, as two bedrooms were also 
added on the second floor, an old 
bedroom was utilized for two baths 
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PLAN OF HOUSE 
AFTER REMODELING 
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Photographs by Lilian A. Guernsey 





THE HOUSE OF WARREN W. FERRIS, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


Awarded Honorable Mention 


WARREN W. FERRIS, DESIGNER, in codperation with WILLIAM I. DEMING, ARCHITECT 


A hillside situation necessitating a high basement 
made the remodeling of this building an especially 
difficult problem, which was successfully solved as 
to both exterior design and interior arrangement. 
Canadian cedar shingles painted white were used for 
the outside walls, with brown stained shingles for the 
roof. Colonial woodwork salvaged from old houses 


was utilized in the interior 
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The requirements in remodeling this house were to | x II vi 1 
provide for a family of four adults and to include a studio } NS Hl 
as well as a living-room. An old cement tank used by the | AQ ve wi] 
original farmer owner as a milk cooler was transformed : RooF | fo 
into an aquarium with wall fountain and flower boxes | 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. W. A. JOHNSTONE 


San Dimas, California 


MARSTON & MAYBURY, ARCHITECTS 


Built as a ranch house forty-five years ago and altered five times in the 
intervening period, this house now seems to have reached a point where 
further remodeling will be unnecessary. From a nondescript building it has 
been converted with a minimum of structural changes into a most attractive 
house of Monterey type. The walls are of oyster-white stucco, the shutters 


green, and the roof of split tapered cedar shakes stained to weathered brown 
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Although no drastic change has been 
made in the floor plans of the house, 
the filling in of cut-out corners has 
greatly improved the living-room 
and other corner rooms on both the 
first and the second floor. The floor 
plans before remodeling are shown 
at the right and left, and after 
remodeling, below 
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THE HARMONIOUS 
HOUSE 


V. Suitability and not Sentiment 


should Govern the Choice of Accesso ries 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 


Many a person who plans a room with careful thought 
as to form and balance, with a charming color scheme, and 
with furniture selected both wisely and well, has appar- 
ently no sound ideas as to the suitable accessories for that 
particular room. The pictures, the lamps, the small objets 
d'art, are just as important in their way as the rug or the 














wallpaper. The most perfect background can be ruined by 
badly chosen accessories, things that are not suitable.” On 
the other hand a rather nondescript room may be converted 
into a charming and inviting place by using correct lamps 
and good pictures, with spots of bright color in cushions 
or vases. It is an old story, but a true one, that accessories 
make or mar a room. 

The one stumblingblock is that so often these things are 
not selected for the room in which they are used. They 
just happen — for birthdays or Christmas, or as wedding 
presents. Fortunately for present and future brides the 


. custom is growing of letting the bride make her own selec- 


tions. Thus in the future perhaps there will be fewer gilt 
clocks with cupids on them, fewer pictures of uninterest- 
ing subjects, and certainly fewer lamps that just won't 
fitin. The one principle on which to base the selection of 
accessories is suitability. Despite the fact that a wealthy 
aunt gives you a large glass bowl lamp of early Colonial 
origin, if you know it is not suitable in your eighteenth- 
century room, don’t use it. Perhaps there is another room 
where it will be just the right thing, or perhaps there is 


SKETCHES BY GILBERT ROHDE 


In this room attention has been given to the architectural background, not only in the selection 
and arrangement of furniture, but in the choice and placing of the accessories. The many 
lamps, the objects in the niches over the bookshelves, the picture framed by the paneled over- 
mantel, and the smaller cigarette boxes and ash trays are in scale and character with the room 
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Over the Biedermeier desk is an old gilt bracket holding an appropriate figure which balances the old French gilt 
barometer at the opposite end. Over the sofa are potted vines on brackets. The smaller panels are left unadorned 


someone you know who has an Early American cottage 
and would appreciate that lamp fully. If the thing itself is 
good, then by all means see that it is used in the right place. 
But if it is bad, then the sooner it is done away with the 
better. Don’t be sentimental over objects which help to 
make an inharmonious house. 

If there is any question in your mind as to the suitability 
of the accessories in your living-room, come into it sud- 
denly as a guest might and consider it abstractly. With a 
cold and impartial eye it is easy to discover what is wrong. 
Eliminate all those things regardless of association. Then 
start to build anew. Perhaps the picture that is in such a 
bad light in the living-room will look better in the hall. 
All the photographs will be more fully appreciated in the 
privacy of a bedroom. The little cushion that is so cute 
but such bad color may be transferred to another room, or, 
if it is too terrible, it can be recovered. Perhaps the number 
and variety of cigarette boxes can be adjusted — not doing 
away with them if they are really needed, but not keeping 
them on display just because you have them. Ash trays 
ate always a problem, for they must be close at hand and 
yet they should not be too conspicuous. One way of mak- 
ing them less noticeable is to use several of the same kind. 
All brass trays, or all glass ones, are apt to be more in- 
conspicuous than one or two of brass and one of copper, 
several in glass of various colors, and a few extra pottery 
ones. There are times when colorful ash trays provide the 
necessary spots of color, but be as selective about them 
as about larger things. 


A Formal Georgian Room 


In our laboratory room this month we have built for you 
a nicely paneled room with great dignity and charm. The 
round-topped windows balance each other at either end of 
the room, and the bookcases flanking the fireplace have the 
same line of curve at the top. They, in turn, are evenly 
balanced by the two entrance doors on the opposite wall. 
Thus without any furniture we find that the shell of this 
room, fourteen feet by twenty, is laid out with perfect 
bisymmetrical balance. The style is that of the late eight- 
eenth or early nineteenth century. Such a room might be 
created almost anywhere, though it is especially suited to a 
late Georgian house or to a city apartment. 


Considering the somewhat formal character of the walls, 
the room must reflect that spirit to some extent. Yet, if 
it is a family living-room, it must be comfortable and suit- 
able for entertaining guests. It is probable that this room 
belongs to a family where the children are quite grown up, 
and where romping is not in order. After thoughtfully 
considering the paneled background, the very simple man- 
tel and the lovely windows, it seemed wise to use a com- 
bination of furniture styles, including some Empire of 
either French or American origin, Biedermeier, and perhaps 
one piece from Federal America. All of these styles are a 
bit formal, because of their simple severity, and yet this 
room is very livable and without any sense of stuffiness. 
These different types of furniture are harmonious together, 
for they were all created at about the same time, though 
in different countries. 

Before reaching the really vital topic of accessories, 
there are a few other points of interest to be noted. The 
balance of the wood pieces is worth consideration, and the 
methods of achieving effects both high and low. The 
books play an important part in the color scheme and there 
is a nice balance of texture in the various upholstery 
fabrics. The long sweeping curtains at the windows are 
so hung that they emphasize the architectural charm of the 
trim. The rich color of the softly lustrous damask hangs in 
folds that make a delightful contrast of light and shade. 

The arrangement seems particularly happy, for there are 
so many different groups and yet all combine to make an 
inviting room for a large number of people. First the desk, 
the full front view of which is so pleasing as shown in 
the elevation above, is placed at the end of the room 
between the two windows. That assures a good light for 
writing and at the same time fills in the space nicely with a 
fairly large piece. A low chair for reading is near one of 
the windows, and yet it is not too isolated when the room 
is full of people. The sofa between the doors faces the 
fireplace and yet is the centre of a group sufficient unto itself 
if need be. A good table and lamp at either end not only 
balance it perfectly but make it comfortable as well. On 
either side of the fireplace are comfortable chairs — not 
too heavy or bulky. The little Empire sofa in front of the 
window provides an inviting corner made useful for read- 
ing by the lamp near by. 

That brings us to the largest piece of furniture in the 
room, the piano. There is always a good bit of controversy 
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as to how a piano should be placed, but this one shows the 
position that is best for this particular living-room. It 1s 
so placed that if a person using it 1s both playing and 
singing, he can face the audience. There is good light, 
both by day and by night, and the pretty bow of the piano 
is toward the room. Incidentally this bend in the piano 
provides an ideal place for that unusual Empire chair. 
In the corner near the piano is a Biedermeier chest con- 
verted into a cabinet for sheet music. The balancing cab- 
inet beyond the other door houses the radio. There are 
symmetry and balance, and yet no feeling that things are SO 
perfectly placed that the entire effect would be ruined if 
one chair slipped an inch out of place. 


The Right Accessorces 


Now for the accessories. The walls should be considered 
first, so let's begin with the painting which fits in the 
panel over the fireplace. It is rich and mellow in color and 
provides pattern as well. The framing of the panel serves 





as a frame for the picture. Directly opposite, over the sofa, 
is a rather unusual wall treatment — two brackets with 
urns that hold growing vines. They, too, provide color, 
and the pattern of vines against the plain wood panel is 
ever changing. As the nicely proportioned panels are the 
chief wall interest, it is well not to obscure them with too 
many irrelative objects. Therefore the narrow spaces at 
either side of the doors are unadorned. At one end of the 
room between the windows hangs an old French gilt ba- 
rometer. It is exceedingly decorative and a nice spot of 
color as well. At the other end of the room only some- 
thing very small can be used above the desk, which is fairly 


“high. An unusual old gilt bracket that is lovely in line 


repeats the same color tone as the barometer. 

Lamps are of vital importance in a room where there is 
no central lighting fixture and the only wall brackets are 
on either Side of the fireplace panel. As no real musician 
wants a lamp on the piano, a fairly large standing lamp is 
placed near by to throw a direct light on the music. The 
base of the lamp is a combination of bronze and silver, and 
the top with its three candles is similar to the French 


In the same room, here shown unsuitably furnished, practically every accessory is bad 
either in itself or in its placing. A picture too large for the panel, a mirror inappropri- 
ate for the overmantel, a ship model out of place and too large for the table on which 
it stands, and a cluttered piano are some of the things that are wrong with this room 
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The vitrine between the windows for the display of objets d’art is too formal for a 
general living-room, and the pictures over the too large table are out of scale with it. 
Utterly incongruous modern lamps play their part also in the restlessness of this room 


student lamp. A stretched taffeta shade that is perfectly 
tailored completes the effect. On the tables at either end of 
the sofa are urn-shaped tdle lamps with plain téle shades 
decorated to match the lamp bases. A porcelain figure is 
used for the lamp on top of the radio cabinet. The tightly 
pleated chiffon shade is correct in texture and adds to the 
general color scheme. The small desk lamp within the desk 
is very simple and exceedingly useful. On the round table 
near the fireside chair is an alabaster lamp with simple 
pleated shade of sheer taffeta. The lamp on the straight 
table near the Empire sofa is a French student lamp with 
metal shade. In both lamps and shades there is variety of 
texture and variety in color, and yet each one is distinctive. 

The antique ormolu firedogs of French origin are far 
better here than real andirons. On top of the French table 
beneath the bookcase a pair of rare old bronze urns show 
beauty of line and color. The round tops of the book- 
shelves provide niches for rare porcelain figures, the bits of 
bright color carrying on the colors of the books. Simple 
bowls for low flowers, taller and heavier jars for larger 
flowers, a few good cigarette boxes, and other tiny objects 
complete the list of suitable accessories. 


A Jumbled Room 


How different in every respect is this same room with 
its unsuitable furniture, rugs, and accessories. It scarcely 
seems to be the same, for its architectural significance is 
quite lost behind the overpowering furniture and the un- 
suitable arrangement. No notice has been taken of the 
style of the wall treatment; the panels are just something to 
be overcome. The furniture fills up certain spaces regard- 
less of comfort, and lastly the accessories are placed with no 
thought of harmonizing with the room, the other decora- 
tive notes, or the tastes of the family. 

The carefully planned architectural balance has been 
overlooked instead of emphasized. Where the harmon‘ous 
styles of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
fitted perfectly in this room, the combination of early 
English and Italian with some French of a later date ts 
distinctly out of place. These styles are just as formal as 
those used in our good room, which indicates that formal- 
ity is not all-important. The heavy wood pieces are placed 


in a semblance of balance, but the whole room is so clut- 
tered that any virtues it might have are quite lost in the 
general effect. 

On entering the room the large Italian cabinet placed 
across a corner is the first object that greets the eye. There 
one stops, for it is an imposing piece and yet so out of place 
here, both in style and in placement. The other corner is 
cut off by a large bulbous sofa, thus completely blocking 
two windows and obliterating any architectural or decora- 
tive meaning of panels and windows. Between the two 
doors is a heavy Elizabethan table of ponderous design, 
not unfriendly with the cabinet, but without charm in this 
room. As no chairs can be set near it, it has no useful 
quality to excuse that particular placement. Between the 
two windows at this end of the room is an elaborate French 
vitrine for the display of many small and incongruous 
objects. Such a cabinet belongs in a real drawing-room in 
association with other elaborate styles. The piano occu- 
pies a large amount of space in the centre of the room — 
in fact, it replaces any fireside grouping. Several things 
are wrong about that particular placement. First, the 
person playing has his back to all the rest of the room. 
Secondly, no good piano should be placed near an open 
fireplace; and lastly, it entirely cuts off one corner of the 
room, and the pretty bow end of the piano is not in evi- 
dence. Of course the elaborate bench is quite unsuitable, 
too, but unfortunately it is of the type that is sold in large 
quantities. The room is quite lacking 1n comfort and there- 
fore inadequate as a living-room for almost any family. 
Despite the fact that there is a coffee table in front of the 
sofa there is no possibility of enlarging the group to include 
the whole room. There is one comfortable chair near a 
window, and a lamp on a stand near by, but the size of the 
lamp is so much too great for the table that there is no 
extra room for a book or magazine. 


Incorrect Accessorzes 


As to the accessories in this particular room, first of all 
the charm of the walls is completely ignored. The win- 
dows, which were so lovely in the other room, are here 
quite ordinary, for their handsome trim is hidden by the 
valance of the overdrapery. The (Continued on page 166) 
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THE HIGHEANDs: 


The Home of Miss Caroline Sinkler on Skippack Pike, Ambler, Pennsylvania 


BY MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 





Built in 1796 by Anthony Morris, ‘The Highlands’ is a splendid example of late Georgian architecture in Pennsylvania. 
The central bay is of gray ashlar stone, the flanking sections of brown-red sandstone, and the end walls of rubble 


Tanotes fertile fields and rolling hills of emerald green 
the old Skippack Pike twists and turns in a manner un- 
changed since Washington and his Continental troops 
marched their weary way to Valley Forge after the near-by 
battle of Germantown. And still, as Kipling wrote in 
‘Philadelphia,’ though modern motors have long since 
supplanted the leisurely stagecoach, 


7% 5 re : 
Still the pine-woods scent the noon; still the catbird sings his tune; 


still the autumn sets the maple-forest blazing; 


l the 


tape-vine through the dusk flings her soul-compelling musk; 
>till the fire-flies in the corn make night amazing! 
They are there, there, there with Earth immortal 
Citizens, f give you friendly warning). 
> that truly last when men and times have passed, 
in Pennsylvania this morning! 


Bock: Pade Peer 
ese lasting possessions of the Pennsylvania 


fine old trees, her meticulously planned 


gardens, and her late Georgian architecture, all of which 
contribute to the unique charm of ‘The Highlands,’ Miss 
Caroline Sinkler’s home at Ambler, Pennsylvania. Stand- 
ing stately on a high hill is this house of the early repub- 
lic, approached by a winding, oak-bordered avenue, sur- 
rounded by its many well-tilled acres and overlooking the 
tranquil Whitemarsh Valley. 

About the whole place there is a dignity bred of space 
and spaciousness, whether indoors or out. There is, more- 
over, a delightful casualness which comes as a great relief 
to the eye accustomed to our present-day architectural 
affectations, our straining after current decorative modes. 
‘Architecture of escape’ is at times a bit befuddling; we are 
dazed to visit one day the house brought tile by tile from 
Spain and the next day one which purports to be a copy of 
the Chateau of Azay-le-Rideau or the palace at Versailles. 
No one can deny that the modernly built Normandy 





manoir perches rather pleasantly on a Pennsylvania hill, 
whether its beams be dragged from the nearest railroad 
track or from a neighboring barn. The restored Colonial 
farmhouse or gardener’s lodge with its simple furnishings 
has a place, too. But it is a distinct pleasure to visit a 
home which is none of these, which affects nothing, which 
is sincere in its stateliness and gives one a sense of the con- 
tinuity of America’s most highly developed taste. For a 
house and a garden, no less markedly than a man or 
woman, may possess that ephemeral something which 
cannot be hastily achieved or successfully simulated, which 
does not announce itself loudly, yet makes itself felt in 
matters large and small. 

In a house we sense ‘quality’ in details of mantel and 
staircase railing as well as in its general proportions, its 
certain ability to outlast fickle fancy and in one generation 
after another to hold its own. In a garden, quality is still 
more subtly defined by a certain formality of plan tempered 
by an air of casualness, and, I feel, by a lack of flamboyant 
color. 

The Highlands, built in 1796 by Anthony Morris, friend 
and oft-time host of Jefferson, Monroe, and Madison, 
interprets no less vividly than its builder the young repub- 
lic at its best. Dolly Madison was but one of many cele- 
brated visitors who spent happy days and gay in the old 
house, who whiled away long houts in the tranquil garden. 
In the letters and memoirs of this well-known ‘First 
Lady’ frequent mention is made of their friend Anthony, 
who at ninety was the last survivor of their wedding 
party. 

When Anthony Morris chose the site for his country 
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The garden is typically English in plan and has been restored along 
its original lines, traced by the old walls, trees, and hedges which 
still remain. High walls enclose it, and the large area has been 
divided into four smaller sections which give a pleasant sense of 
intimacy 
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Towering trees and straight grassy paths bordered by hedges of old box 
create many striking vistas, and there is about the whole garden a mellow 
beauty silently accumulated during the past century 


seat he chose well; when he built he built well, and it was 
fortunate that his time corresponded with America’s most 
highly individual architectural development. Purists and 
period enthusiasts prefer the perfection of earlier Georgian 
line, and undoubtedly more fineness of line and grace of 
proportion are to be found there. But, contrary to the 
generally accepted popular opinion, it was not until after 
the Revolution that America emancipated herself from a 
slavish copying of English reference books. As the nation 
was developing her political and industrial entity, a group 
of leisured amateurs arose to follow the principles set forth 
by Jefferson, who constituted himself the prophet of a 
new efa. 

The house which Anthony Morris built faces south, and 
the front is of squared and nicely surfaced ashlar stone from 
two different quarries, those in the central bay being light 
gray, the others of brown-red sandstone used in the flank- 
ing sections and almost precisely reiterating the tone in 
near-by paths, piazza chairs, and window shutters. The 
sides are of ordinary rubble, plastered. 

The central section of the facade projects slightly, and is 
enriched by two Ionic pilasters of white marble which 
support a pediment within which is a beautiful sem1- 
circular fanlight. Marble stringcourses at the first and 
second floor levels, marble window sills and keystones in 
the lintels, relieve and brighten the effect, and a broad 
flight of marble steps leads to the gracious doorway. The 
house is further dated by its fenestration — the windows 
have six-paned upper and lower sashes with shutters on 
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each story, as is characteristic of most late Georgian houses 
in America. The wrought-iron balconies at the second 
story windows are quite simple and geometric in pattern, 
with none of the intricacy characteristic of the old iron- 
work of Charleston or New Orleans. No less simple is the 
entrance porch, one of the few of any consequence in the 
district of Philadelphia. 

The house had been shut up and deserted for several years 
before it was bought by its present owner and was restored 
by John P. B. Sinkler, her architect. 

A great hall extends from the front door to a wide cross 
hall at the back, where there is a broad staircase with 
wing flights above a gallery landing, the whole lighted 
by a beautiful Palladian window. Standing at the front 
door, one has a vista straight down the long hall, on 
through the back door to the verandah and green beyond. 

Stately old trees, the faint, indefinable perfume of box 
touched by sunshine, tranquil blue-bottomed pools, statu- 
ary fetched from older gardens overseas, encircling vine- 
covered walls — this is the garden at the Highlands, a 
garden like those one finds adjoining the park on an old 
English estate. In such a garden one is persistently aware 
of the inscrutable something which accrues only with 
time; mellowed and softened the whole place seems, all 
wrapped about with calm. 

Unfortunately, there is no existent plan of the garden at 
the Highlands to prove its original layout, or to settle the 
question of whether Mr. George Sheaff, whose family 
owned the place for a century or (Continued on page 164) 
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The central axis of the garden leads from the east piazza of the house, and 


shrubs and flowers, a circular pool marks the crossing of the lateral axts 





in the centre of this grassy expanse, bordered by 
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(/though Holland is Associated with 
Bulb Growing, she has a definite 


[ype of Garden Architecture 


BY MARY RUTHERFURD) JAG 


A picaL Dutch garden is formed of these elements: 
(1) Wall or hedge; (2) Background of trees; (3) Ornament, 
tree, sundial, or statue; (4) Design of flower beds; (5) 
Planting and bloom. 

The ingenuity and variety with which these features are 
placed, and the perfection of their details, give a charm to 
these gardens of the lowlands that is distinctive and dig- 
nified. Erasmus, in his Colloquies, speaks of the square- 
walled enclosures, ‘neatly kept and in perfect order,’ and 
‘designed for the entertainment of the Sight, the Smell, 
and the Refreshment of the mind.’ 

Although Holland 1s thought of primarily as a bulb- 
growing country and the glories of her tulip and iris 
fields are famous the world over, it is evident that she has a 
very definite type of garden architecture, which has been 


used in other lands where there is frequently to be found 
This garden retains its 


what is called a ‘Dutch garden.’ 








A cottage at Middachten whose tiny garden with 
formal beds and sanded paths, so typical of Hol- 
land, borders the canal 


In the old formal garden at Amerongen many 
ancient box and yew trees still remain. This path 
is called ‘Kaiser’s Walk’ 


principles and character in a foreign land, while it is inter- 
esting to note that Dutch garden traits have been incor- 
porated into those types of gardens which have been 
imported to Holland. 

The Dutch have always had in their favor a mild climate 
and a soil which is light and well watered, but other con- 
ditions have been adverse to garden development. One 
of these difficulties was the flat and uninteresting nature 
of the land, which required protection from both wind and 
robbers. Therefore a wall or hedge was first put around the 
plot to form a background for the plants within. Walls 
are universally of brick with fruit trees espaliered on the 
attached wooden lattice. Hedges are of lime, hornbeam, 
beech, or yew, and higher than a man’s head, with narrow 
arched openings. The shapes of these openings have given 
rise naturally to the shady berceau, nearly always an ad- 
junct to the formal Dutch garden. 

Outside of this wall or hedge are planted trees to give 
shade, to frame the garden, and to tie it in with the land- 
scape. An opening is usually left where there is a pretty 
view, often a church spire in the distance, with cows and 
pasture land in the foreground. This is called the clairvoyée. 


The boundary being established and the 
frame made, the next step is to place in the 
centre some feature for ornament — either a 
tree which must be kept clipped in a topiary 
manner in order to keep it in scale with the 
garden, or a sundial or statue. The art of topi- 
ary work has reached a high degree of per- 
fection; all sorts of shapes — spiral, conical, 
round, or shapes of animals — have been de- 
veloped to give variety and interest in order to 
gain a note or accent and at the same time to 
economize space. Sundials are invariably of 
the large, round, circular kind, being several 
interlaced gilt hoops set on a stone pedestal. 
They give a needed touch of lightness against 
the dark evergreen hedges and trees. Statues 
are of stone or lead, and are placed either in the 
centre of the garden on a grass plot, in a pool, 





if a fountain is used, or at the end of a walk against a 
background of trees. 

After placing the ornament the plot is designed to ac- 
cord with it. This is done by the use of the low border 
dividing the space into beds by means of an edging, usu- 
ally of box, or of some evergreen plant which will bear 
clipping. Much variety is displayed in the form of these 
beds, though the earlier ones were simple squares or rec- 
tangles with sanded paths between. The thrift and skill 
of the Dutchman come into play in the planting of the 
beds for effectiveness, economy of space, and succession of 
bloom. This is done with a master hand, for through 
many centuries Holland has been known as the garden of 
Europe, and as growers of plants her people have no 
equals. The flowers generally used (Continued on page 162) 
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At Middachten the gardens are beautifully 
latd out in formal style with broderie patterns. 
The view above shows the entrance to the rose 
garden 


A characteristically Dutch garden at Ooster- 
beek with central sundial, hedge-bordered 
paths, and clipped evergreens giving accent to 
its formal design 





The garden at Weldam its a monument to the 
art of clipped hedges and trees. The paths are 
of gravel and the plots bordered with box, the 
central portions being worked out with flowers 
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This most original adventure in modernism has 
achieved spectacular effects inside by unusual lighting 
and by the liberal use of glass for walls and ceilings 
and of copper for doors. This liveliness of the interior 
finds a certain echo in the color scheme of the outer 
walls, which are painted cream-pink. A series of fussy 
brackets at the eaves and a top-heavy cornice crowning 
the three bay windows have been removed. The awk- 
ward spacing of the upper windows in relation to 
these bays has been corrected by the clever device of 
mock shutters, whose diagonals repeat, in inverted 
fashion, the pattern of the trellises beneath 


The entrance porch, surmounted by trumpet-shaped 
finials in beaten copper, is painted green on the outside 
with inside surfaces yellow. The railings are also 
yellow. The side panels of the porch are of cast 
wired glass. Polished glass of the same type has been 
used for the doors, which have chromium-plated fit- 
tings and which are set in a painted steel frame. The 
glass doors lead the eye into an inner vestibule en- 
livened by reflections from illuminated jade baskets 
of fruit. Another glass door opens into a corridor 
forty feet long, sheathed in slabs of cast glass with 
lights cunningly concealed along the mirrored walls 
and across the coved ceilings 
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An enchanted Summer in a Garden in France 


BY ALICE TRAVER 


The prelude to this article appeared in the 
April 1930 issue. In this the author 
described her search for a villa in South- 
ern France—a search that sent many 
minds, if not feet, on a similar quest. 
Casa del Sogno is the happy culmination 


Wiikve Brau fitted an enormous black key to the nail- 
studded door in the old stone wall and swung it wide. 
Madame Biau, a true Provencal peasant of the old type, is 


the caretaker — a toothless lady of some eighty-odd years, 
clothed always in shapeless black and a wide black straw 
The hat remains — indoors or out. She jerks and 


this way and that as she talks, but I have never 
Se ‘dislodge it. I think she never does. Now, with 
gracious mumblings, she ushered me into the garden of 
Casa del ‘house of the dream.’ 
. of a garden! My garden! I caught my 
reath t pleasure as I stepped down into its 


stone steps lead from the blue door 


A stone terrace looks off to green valley and line 
upon line of mountains, the foothills of the Alpes 
Maritimes, whose colors vary with each hour. 
Beside the tower door a lovely pointed cypress 
lifts its dark spire above a cascade of pink roses 


down to a rose-bordered path. Jutting 
out from an angle to the left, a stone 
terrace looks off to green valley and line 
upon line of mountains, the foothills of 
the Alpes Maritimes. Their colors 
change with each changing hour. They 
are pale blue chiffon filmy and unreal, 
or deep violet velvet, or misted with 
white clouds, or dark and shadowed 
and majestic, or tender mauve mys- 
terious with luminous blue pools in 
their hollows, or powdered with gold 
dust or washed with Their 
variety is infinite. 

On terrace parapet and high garden 
wall stand huge Sicilian oil jars, and 
beside an unexpected flight of stone 
steps. More steps entice you down into 
the heart of the garden — a green jungle 


silver. 


of palms and orange trees and luxuriant 
dripping vines. Here an amazing sea of 
deep purple stretches away to the 
garden’s farthest end —a sea of tall 
purple iris, thick as a woven carpet. And everywhere 
roses, roses! A high hedge borders one path with a drift 
of snow. Another is bordered with deep crimson. There 
are masses of pale rosy blooms; one or two of creamy 
yellow with a faint flush on their petals. And covering to 
its very top the stone tower, and half hiding another blue 
arched and nail-studded door, such a mad luxuriance as I 
have never seen except in an extravagant stage setting. 
And not your insignificant little rambler rose, either, that 
turns sickly and sallow as it fades. But roses of clear dawn 
pink whose exquisitely formed buds grow into voluptuous, 
great generous-hearted beauties that would grace a florist’s 
window. 

Paths lead here and there, velvety with moss in the 
densely shaded corners, and curving in a wide, central 
circle around an immense, shrub-bearing jar. It was here I 
later disposed the wicker garden chairs and the round 
table that I painted a robin’s-egg blue — a fairly rue de la 
Paix touch against the deep violet of the iris. And it was 
here I lunched in the warm stillness of noon under the 
twisty orange trees and a sky of clear sapphire, through the 
green lace of acacias dripping their plumes beyond my 
high garden wall. In May they were thick with bloom 
hanging in great clusters like amazingly luxuriant white 
wisteria. A feathery gray olive, which makes dancing leaf 
patterns on the sunny fagade of the house, used to drop its 
black fruit on my table — horrid, puckery little things! 
And beside the tower door a lovely pointed cypress lifts 
its dark spire high above the cascade of pink roses. 

Always when guests arrive I am lost in an agony of 





indecision. Through which entrance shall I invite them to 
come into my parlor? The house extends the length of the 
garden, a creamy-yellow stone facade with dark blue 
shutters. There is the door near its centre, which perhaps 
considers itself the proper front door, since it leads into a 
small hallway. But the long French window opening 
directly into the salon is so much more alluring that usually 
it welcomes first arrivals. It is so satisfying to the show- 
man complex, which we all possess, to hear their cry of 
delight when they find themselves apparently entering a 
castle in the air. Through wide casement windows oppo- 
site, the sweep of sky and distant snowy Alps is astonish- 
ingly unexpected. And for a third choice there is that 
intriguing blue arched door in the curving wall of the 
tower. A fairy-tale door peeping under its riotous roses. 
To be sure, it opens to the kitchen, — a casual and uncon- 
ventional introduction to one’s house, — but everything 
is casual and unconventional in this casually crooked little 
hill town of the French Riviera. 

The kitchen, circular, with stone floor and vaulted ceil- 
ing, was once a watchtower of the castle ramparts. It is 
the only really mediaval part of the villa. The rest was 
converted from an ancient stone barn that snuggled against 
the ramparts and still has the dim old Spanish tiles in 
endearingly wavy lines along the roof. Though its walls 
are more than two feet thick, its appeal lies not so much in 


antiquity as in a Provengal quaintness and a certain airy 
charm. 

The salon is a wide low room with walls and beamed 
ceiling of deep cream, one side open to the garden, the 
other to the hills. A rush-bottomed Provengal settle fully 
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seven feet long faces the fireplace and is backed by a re- 
fectory table of dark oak. There is an enormous Provencal 
cabinet towering to the ceiling, a large antique credenza, a 
desk, deep-cushioned armchairs, and several tables of di- 
vers sizes — and yet the room seems spacious and restfully 
bare, with a pleasant expanse of terra-cotta hexagonal tiles 
showing between the rugs. Two fat leather poufs remind 
me happily of the sowks of Fez and the dignified patriarchal 
merchant who enjoyed to the full my bargaining, and the 
flock of excited little Arabs in the doorway who enjoyed 
it still more. Another Moroccan memento is above the 
mantel. It is a bit of Arabic writing on a background of 
green and gold and faded rose. Before it one of the amus- 
ing little green water jugs of the Midi spills the loveliest 
shell-pink buds I can cull from my garden. 

But, of course, the great beauty of the room is its view 
through the tall windows that reach from the ceiling 
nearly to the floor. An enchanting view over huddled 
roofs of weather-colored tiles all tumbled together hig- 
gledy-piggledy, with a graceful campanile rising from their 
midst. Beyond a green valley a patchwork stretch of little 
square tilled fields and olive groves slopes upward to the 
velvet-shadowed hills and, beyond again, the snow-tipped 
mountains. By leaning out perilously I can see a gleam of 
blue Mediterranean to the south, sometimes streaked with 
jade and amethyst, sometimes a silver-gilt glitter in the 
sun. And off to the north the village scrambles up helter- 
skelter, the old, old, o/d stone houses leaning against each 
other at delightful, crazy slants and angles. Halfway up 
it stops, sits down lazily, and calls itself the Quartier 
Sainte Anne. Leaving the village behind, a pine wood goes 

on climbing the hillside with a narrow 
white path winding up and up into the 
sky. Sometimes toy figures pass up and 
down — a donkey and a two-wheeled 
catt, a goat tugging a small boy in its 
wake, a peasant woman balancing on 
her head an enormous load of brush. 
When the evening is fine I, too, climb 
the winding path to stand ‘tip-toe upon 
a little hill’; to watch the faint wash of 
color slipping from the west and a full 
moon silvering the sea behind castle- 
crowned Cagnes on its other hill. Lights 
are beginning to twinkle here and there 
in its crooked streets. I descend again 
through the Quartier Sainte Anne, where 
the villagers are taking their evening 
meal out on little upper terraces and 





balconies — sometimes in the grand efful- 
gence of electricity, sometimes more pictur- 
esquely in the mellow glow of a small 


lamp under the (Continued on page 164) 


Huge Sicilian oil jars stand on the high garden 
wall and steps entice to the heart of the garden, 
a green jungle of palms, orange trees, and lux- 
uriant dripping vines in the mad luxuriance of 
an extravagant stage setting 
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Put THE PORKE ON A FAYRE SPETE .... 
— From a Cookery Book of about 1430 









Broadening Interests in-American 


Pictorial -Art 





VERYBODY is groaning over ‘poor 
business’ these days, so I suppose it 1s 
only natural that the antique dealers should 
contribute their share. Nevertheless, I ob- 
serve that on the whole trading in the really 
fine things is about as brisk as ever. Collec- 
tors are no more than human after all, and 
their custom is governed by one very special 
creed which makes for stability under any or 
all conditions — namely, that waiting for 
prosperity before buying an antique usually 
means losing it entirely. So that when some- 
thing really beautiful and rare comes on the 
market, it takes a pretty strong-minded 
collector to remember that there is such a 
thing as ‘hard times.’ Usually he does n’t — 
until afterward. Thus the solid backbone of 
the trade seems to have been surprisingly 
little affected by the general slowing up of 
business. 
In some directions a steadily increasing 
activity has been noticeable, notably in the 
| buying of American prints of all kinds. Our 
| old friends Currier and Ives continue to hold 
their own, of course, both in popularity and 
And with the interest which their 
aroused in the public generally, 


in prices. 
work has 
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there is becoming evident a growing appre- 
ciation of the work of other firms. 

I understand, for instance, that the Sarony 
prints are coming very much to the fore, and 
that wise collectors are buying them in 
whenever opportunity affords. J. Maurer 
worked for Sarony at one time, I believe, as 
did other of the foremost artists of the day, 
each of whom must have put the same effort 
into his work for this firm as for its better- 
known contemporary. I throw this out sim- 
ply as a hint to those who may wish to take 
advantage of it while the prices are within 
reach. 

One is conscious of a similar broadening of 
interest in the whole field of American pic- 
torial art. I was particularly interested in 
the stir of enthusiasm caused a few months 
ago by the unexpected appearance on the 
market of one of the Saint-Mémin less-than- 
life-size crayon portraits, Figure 1. These 
portraits, drawn from life, and never re- 
produced except by the pantograph in the 
form of the small portrait engravings for 
which this artist was famous, are so rare that 
I do not remember having seen one sold 
before. This was one of the much-desired 
pink studies, identifiable as the portrait of 
“Capitaine Mosley,’ who served under Gen- 
eral Stephen Van Rensselaer in the War of 
1812, number 72 in the series of Saint- 
Mémin’s own proof plates, —and was in 
quite untouched condition. 

Saint-Mémin has been classed with the 
profilists for so long that the quality of his 
art as a true portrayal of American character 
has been in some danger of being overlooked. 
A glance at the series of proof studies pre- 
served at the Corcoran Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington should be enough to convince one of 
his truly remarkable genius for portraiture. 
Here is no collation of simpering fine gentle- 
men, all wigged and bedecked alike and all 
idealized to an identical cast of countenance, 
but a group of sturdy American pioneers and 
statesmen, each with the marks of his own 
particular struggle writ large upon his face, 
and each as different from the others as 
human beings are apt to be in any age. There 
is no glamour about the gentleman illus- 
trated, no pretense of idealism or of heroism 
other than that which he actually possessed. 
Yet contemplating him, one receives a better 
idea of what manner of man the Colonial 





soldier actually was than from a whole im- 
posing gallery of Stuarts or Copleys. 

It is this quality of truth which tells in the 
long run, and which contributes to an appre- 
ciation of the artist that is bound to strength- 
en as time goes on. : 








(ooking Utensils of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth @enturies 


EARLY everybody, I find, has illusions 
of some kind about ‘the good old days,’ 
even those people who would most readily 





Fig. 2.. From left to right— a long-handled 


Jrying pan, a wooden ‘bread-peel, a toddy tron, 


and an oven shovel or ‘slice’ 


scoff at the idea of themselves as antiquarians. 
Not long ago I*heard a middle-aged and 
strictly truthful woman tell a story about 
herself which illustrates admirably how eas- 
ily such illusions grow. 

‘She said that when her two children were 
about ten and twelve years old, she began 
telling them one day,in her mother’s presence, 
of the wonderful Christmas trees she used 
to have when she was a child. 








Fig. 3. A covered cauldron 
and two crane kettles (left), 
one kettle having a_ long 
spigot and the other a tilting 
device, which made tt 
necessary to remove the kettles 
from the crane for pouring 


un- 


Fig. 4. Two tron skillets and 
a larger iron grissett, the lat- 
ter used for melting wax for 
rush lights 
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‘But A » her mother broke in, ‘what 
are you talking of?’ 

‘I am telling them,’ replied her daughter, 
‘of the beautiful trees you used to plan 
for me.’ 

Her mother considered this for a moment, 
remembering their many years of travel and 
the Christmases spent in various foreign 
capitals, and then said quietly, ‘That is 
interesting, A , because, you know, you 
never had but one Christmas tree in all your 
life — the one we had at home the year 
that you were nine.’ 

That must have been a red-letter year in 
the little girl’s life, beside which all the other 
treeless years had melted into nothingness! 
And so it is, no doubt, that most of our 
illusions about the ‘simple life’ of early times 
are born. Poets have immortalized the long 
quiet winter evenings about the fireside of an 
eighteenth-century kitchen. But they have 
left unsung the weary hours of tedious and 
often unnecessary labor that preceded them 
— until most of us have forgotten that these 
ever existed at all. But let the experienced 
housekeeper cast her practised eye over 
the complicated paraphernalia and equipment 
of that kitchen, and she will tell you fast 
enough what she thinks of the ‘simple’ 
days of old! 

I have somewhere my great-grandmother’s 
Cookery Book, which used to amuse me as a 
child for hours on end. One recipe in par- 
ticular that I remember was for a ‘simple’ 
dinner dish which you began to prepare at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and which 
demanded some additional ingredient or at- 
tention every hour of the day thereafter, the 
directions for which 
took up three closely 
printed pages! No, 
simple those days 
cannot have been, at 
least not for the 
housekeeper. But 
beautiful they must 
have been, almost 
inevitably: an age 
which, as someone 
has remarked, ‘was 
ignorant of the 
heresy that beauty 
is a luxury easily 


A wrought- 
tron skewer holder 
with skewers. Such 
holders with skewers 
still intact are very 
rare 


Fig. 5. 





dispensed with’; an age ‘which made skillets 
and pot hangers’ beautiful for cooks and 
scullions.’ 

The most interesting collection of these old 
skillets and hangers — made, in these parts, 
it must be confessed, more often for the use 
of the mistress of the house than for the cook 
or scullion — 1s in the Antiquarian House at 
Concord, Massachusetts. Made, as it was, 
some fifty years ago, before such things were 


Fig. 6. A pot lifter, a cake turner, a two- 
pronged fork, a quilling tron, and a pair of 
sugar nippers 


even the least bit valuable, this collection 
contains examples of almost every kind of 
hearth and kitchen utensil in use in America 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

I wish that it were possible for me to show 
here the complete series of these utensils, for 
it is only by illustration that one is able to 
give any clear idea of their interest and charm. 

One of the most interesting groups is that 
having to do with the baking of bread —a 
very important activity in an eighteenth- 
century American household. The process 
was almostidentical with that of the medizvel 
bakeshop: viz., a stone or brick oven was 
heated by building a fire inside the oven 
itself, after which the fire and ashes were re- 
moved, and the bread baked with the heat 
retained in the masonry. A long-handled 
iron oven shovel or ‘slice,’ Figure 2, was used 
to remove the embers. A similar instrument 
made of wood, and having a rounded blade, 
known as a‘ bread-peel,’ also shown in Figure 
2, was used to insert the loaves into the oven. 
For browning them, a ‘salamander’ was 1m- 
portant. This was an iron shovel-like instru- 





ment, three quarters of an inch thick, which 
was made red-hot in the fire and then held 
near the crust of a loaf until it browned. The 
same process was employed for browning 
pastry and other dishes. 

Small unleavened breads and loaves were 
baked on the hearth on a girdle plate, 





sometimes supported by a brandreth (fasci- 
nating Anglo-Saxon name!). This was a kind 
of short-legged iron trivet designed to raise 
the girdle plate above the embers. 

In cottages and simple homes, larger loaves 
as well were baked upon the hearth, in that 
most primitive of all cooking utensils, the 
iron cauldron. Sometimes this was turned 
upside down over the loaf and the embers 
heaped about it. The bread thus made was 
called ‘up-set bread.’ Sometimes the loaf was 
placed inside the cauldron and covered with 
a lid. This was called ‘pot-oven bread.’ 

The small covered cauldron in the centre, 
Figure 3, may have been used in this way. It 
is said to have been used by Louisa May 
Alcott during the time when she served as 
volunteer nurse in the Civil War. 

From the cauldron was developed the iron 
skillet, or ‘posnet,’ the mediaeval equivalent 
of the saucepan. The earliest English speci- 
mens were shaped like cauldrons with long 
curved handles. Eighteenth-century exam- 
ples had flat instead of curved bottoms, and 
were larger at the tops than at the bottoms. 
The handles were usually straight and ta- 
pered, as in Figure 4. Being down-hearth 
vessels, they of course had legs, usually three, 
to raise them above the embers. 

The Concord collection includes skillets of 
various sizes, ranging from a tiny one measur- 
ing scarcely five inches in diameter to several 
of cauldron size. One, shaped somewhat like 
a cauldron, and having a flange for a lid, 
would undoubtedly have been called a 
‘baking pot,’ and may —who knows? — 
have been used for baking the first dish 
of Boston beans. 

The utensil shown at the right in Fig- 
ure 4 is probably not a_ skillet, but a 
grissett — that is, a shallow iron vessel on 
short feet used for melting the wax into which 
were dipped the wicks for rush lights. 

Some of the most fascinating of the seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century utensils had 
to do with the roasting of meats and game. 
The Concord (Continued on page 167) 
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A gridiron having grooved grilles 
which drain into a trough at the base of the | 
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THE ASTER CLANS GATHER IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN 


DRESSING TABLES AND THEIR 
APPOINTMENTS 


[ Continued from page 126] [ Continued from page 129] 
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choice for a table of this nature. ground of ivory vellum. The bottle rosy-violet to lilac-pink with yel- above neat tufts of bright-green 
The silver may be procured in a and powder jar are white glass low eyes, and are about two inches spoon-shaped leaves. E. radicatus 
Palladiant finish —a_ protective painted with a fine tracery design across. They come in June. is a sister species with hairy foliage 
finish of platinum metal guaranteed of white, accented with a little | Very different in appearance, but from the summits of the Sierra 


not to tarnish and requiring only 
washing to keep it bright. The 
lamps are figurines of porcelain in 
white and gilt, exquisitely modeled 
with finished detail. The shades 
are pale peach taffeta stretched on 
the frames and painted with a shad- 
owy flower motif. This table is in 
a room of white with classical 
mouldings and chair rail. 

The ivory and gilt painted table 
is a reproduction of a late Louis 
XVI piece; and accompanying it 
is a carved gilt mirror of the same 
period, the design of which blends 
with the patterning on the drawers 
of the table. The table top is inlaid 
with vellum and tooled around the 
edge with a narrow border of gold. 
The lightness of scale, the delicacy 
of patterning, and the exquisite 
textures in the group are the key- 
note for the selection of the other 
appointments. The hand-carved 
ivory hand mirror and box are 
beautifully enhanced by the back- 


blue and a single rose tulip. These 
add a lacy touch to the table. The 
lamp bases are small modern Chi- 
nese porcelain vases of light 
carnelian color and have medallions 
of white patterned with scenes in 
green and the same blue and rose 
as found in the jars. The shades 
are a lighter value of carnelian- 
colored taffeta, scalloped and bound 
with matching velvet. The finials 
are carved carnelian. 

In the selection of our dressing 
tables, to create a charming setting 
we must give careful thought to 
choosing the right table from the 
many forms that are offered, and 
then it becomes an entertaining 
pastime to acquire harmonious 
appointments that are in sympathy 
with the table and that are dainty 
and exquisite to use. Most of us 
have a bit of the collector's zeal 
for the quest of the unusual, and 
the dressing table is an interesting 
subject on which to vent this urge. 


KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[ Continued from page 1 33] 


familiar with the washable fabrics 
commonly used to cover the walls 
of the kitchen and bath. These 
may be had in many attractive pat- 
terns to brighten up the rooms 
where they are used. Their chief 
advantage lies in the fact that they 
are non-absorbent and are easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 

Washable wallpapers, while not 
so well known, are becoming pop- 
ular, due to the fact that they may 
be scrubbed with soap and water 
as one cleans a painted wall. The 
material closely resembles ordinary 
wallpaper and is made in a wide 
choice of patterns for use in all 
kinds of rooms. 

No wall finish enriches a room 
as much as genuine wood paneling, 
either the full height of the room 
or in the form of a wainscot three 
or four feet high. Recently there 
has been a revival of the use of 


white pine, particularly for finish- 
ing rooms in the Colonial style. 
The silky grain and rosy knots of 
this most adaptable of woods 
respond readily to-shellac and wax 
in the hands of a good finisher. 

Of late there has n introduced 
a substitute for y | paneling, 
which consists of a 1 veneer of 
high-grade wood which has been 
treated to rcome its stiffness 


and brittleness. The veneer js 


ON 
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mounted on a strong flexible cloth 
backing and is sold in rolls of a 
length to suit the height of your 
walls. The chief advantage of this 
material is that it can be pasted to 
the wall like any wallpaper. Panel 
mouldings, base, cap, and cornice 
or plate rail, of the same kind of 
wood as the veneer, may be nailed 
to the wall. The entire surface 
may be then stained and shellacked 
or painted, with the precise effect 
of wood paneling. This new type 
is serviceable and durable. The 
sheets of veneer are obtainable in 
popular domestic woods such as 
birch, maple, and walnut, as well 
as mahogany and numerous other 
beautiful foreign woods. 

Beautiful modernistic paneling 
at reasonable cost is possible 
through the use of this special 
veneer. Mouldings can be dis- 
pensed with and the walls covered 
with the veneer sheets, butting the 
sheets neatly and producing a flat 
smooth wall. If desired, matched 
veneers can be procured, and by 
placing the pairs of sheets on the 
wall exactly as they would appear 
if the log was split and opened up, 
an interesting, symmetrical bal- 
anced result is secured. Combina- 
tions of different kinds of woods 
may be used in modernistic pat- 
terns to produce many new effects. 


of equal sturdiness, is the striking 
orange E. aurantiacus from Turke- 
stan. The large velvety flowers are 
carried singly on six- to nine-inch 
stems above the mat-forming tufts 
through June and July. 

There is a hybrid form of the 
above in Erigeron hybridus that has 
entirely lost the brilliant orange 
coloring and acquired a branching 
habit with the corymbose flower 
heads of the other parent. It is 
usually carried in a named sort on 
the market, and most often comes 
in lilac-pink. 

Useful to drape on a moist wall 
or rock is Erigeron mucronatus, most 
often listed as V2ttadinia triloba, 
an Australian that trails quite 
happily in a light soil and some- 
what sunny sheltered place. The 
small pink and white daisy-like 
flowers are borne in great profusion 
from June until frost. It is also of- 
ten used for edgings. 

Erigeron polispermum \eads us to- 
ward those daintier true elfin al- 
pines of the bleak pumice fields, 
though it has not yet caught up 
with them, being a dweller on the 
lower arid slopes of the east side 
of the Cascade Mountains. It 
makes compact little rosetted mats 
of hairy fringed narrow gray leaves 
about two inches long, and carries 
comparatively very large lavender 
to purple blooms with golden eyes 
that sit solitary on three-inch 
stems. 


Seexine the same dry rocks, but 
adventuring on to Colorado too, 
is Erigeron compositus (E. multifidus). 
The large flowers are borne soli- 
tary on two- or three-inch stems 
and are particularly noticeable for 
their prominent eyes. It makes 
a flattened tuft of much-slashed 
hand-shaped leaves that are usual- 
ly hairy and often sticky when 
young. This blooms from May 
to September, but the color of the 
flowers varies in different regions, 
running from purple to white. 
This can be used in the moraine 
or a sunny pocket. A variety, E. 
compositus trifidus, climbs above 
11,000 feet in the Sierra Nevadas. 

The mountains of Utah and 
Wyoming give us a most delightful 
treasure, but strangely one that we 
must purchase from British Colum- 
bia or England if we would coax 
it to our gardens with barter. 
This is Erigeron lezomeris (E. spathlae- 
folius). It is a true dweller in the 
clouds that has climbed to the 
high and lonely places, meriting 
an invitation to the choicest rock 
gardens. A pearly translucence 
shows through the daisy-like 
blooms of pale  lavender-blue. 
These come in May to sit close 
and singly upon the short stems 


Nevadas that has sent its seeds to 
the American market. This grows 
sometimes a little taller in the low- 
land, but holds its bloom from May 
to August. 


Tur inulas as a class are too large 
for the rock garden, in many cases 
partaking much of sunflower pro- 
portions. There are, however, a 
very few little-known miniatures 
among the family that are far too 
lovely to be ignored. They first 
won my heart growing among 
cascading sheets of the dainty blue 
bells of a high alpine Campanula, 
and until they crossed the ocean to 
my own garden, I knew no rest. 
Afterward I found our own native 
I. enstfolia of better beauty than the 
I. acaulis | had striven so to gain. 
I. ensifolia as | know it carries its 
large golden heads singly upon six- 
inch stems that stand well above 
the narrow-leaved tuffets. I note, 
however, that some Eastern nur- 
series advertise this as consid- 
erably taller. Inulas are Composi- 
tas of much sturdiness, and the 
mountain forms come to us from 
alpine meadows. Their great value 
is their ability to thrive among 
spreading mats of other plants and 
the bright gold of their blooms, 
which last largely through the 
tide of high summer, I. ensifolia 
blooming from June through Sep- 
tember. This is on our own mar- 
ket, but the lower-growing two- 
inch I. acaulis can probably be 
procured only from English or 
other foreign seed. 

Southern gardens that wish a 
plant well able to fend alone, such 
as the stronger Arabises and aubri- 
etias, may welcome Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca, of flaming orange hue. 
It covers its low foliage mats with 
large wide-rayed blooms from 
early winter on into summer in the 
South, but is used more often as 
an annual in Northern gardens. 
The taller yellow Leptosyne mari- 
tima is also overly robust for a 
garden of dainty alpines, but is 
extremely useful among rough 
rocks, particularly those that break 
to the sea. 


‘Wine the Senecios must be in- 
vited with discretion, S. tyroliensis 
is a splendid and mannerly little 
plant for the rock garden, being 
very dwarf and compact, but carry- 
ing most brilliant blooms of fiery 


‘orange-red in spraying heads. The 


bright glossy-green foliage adds 
to the vividness of the plant. It 
is another plant that looks well 
among the small Campanulas. 
Give this a fairly rich, but light, 
soil with stone chips and moisture. 

















ESTRAINT is the keynote 
of Early American archi- 
cture. Any detail that is obvi- 
is disturbs an effect that should 
> quiet and unobtrusive. All too 
ten a new roof is the interrupt- 
g element. 


A roof of Salem Shingles, on 
e other hand, is vew only in so far 
} it is modern. Its appearance 
is the hand-hewn, weathered 
ithenticity of roofs laid genera- 
ons ago. At the same time mod- 
n science has added the qualities 
hich make it fireproof and ever- 
sting. 

If your house is Early Ameri- 
n, you will be particularly in- 
rested in the soft New England 
ays of Salem Shingles. They 


| ost modern of roofs 
ith the character and beaut 


ame only with the years... 


LURELLE VAN ARSDALE GUILD, artist, collector, 
outstanding authority on Americana. 


were designed by a famous archi- 
tect to blend harmoniously with 
house and setting—without wait- 
ing for the years to soften them into 
beauty. Yor other periods and 
types of architecture there are 
Salem Shingles in warm browns, 
greens and reds. 

As all Salem Shingles are made 
of asbestos fibres and Portland 
cement combined under pressure, 
a Salem Roof protects your home 
from one of the most common 
causes of loss. (23% of residential 
fires start on inflammable roofs.) 

Your architect will assist you 
in selecting the Salem Roof for 
your home... or write to Archi- 
tectural Service, Johns-Manville, 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., N. Y.C. 
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[< ‘ontinued from page 1 57] 


grapevine trellis. As I pass I 
glimpse a long golden loaf, the 
green of salad in a huge yellow 
bowl, the graceful curve of a straw- 
covered wine bottle. 

Shall we in America ever slip 
naturally and simply into this 
gracious outdoor living, I wonder, 
without a fussy, conscious ‘pick- 
nicking’? I seem to remember 
one alfresco dinner I inflicted on 
the family on an August evening. 
They saw itthrough, politely ignor- 
ing its staccato accompaniment of 
twitchings, slaps, and spasmodic 
passes in the air. Perhaps our 
climate is to blame. Have we a 
greater number and variety of 
pestiferous little wingéd creatures 
of darkness? Or is it merely that 
our occasional attempts surprise 
them to inquisitive investigation? 


Ir I do not watch the moonrise 
from the hill, I climb to my own 
watchtower surmounted by an iron- 
railed terrace. Here I can look 
down into my garden, beyond its 
old stone wall and across the Place 
to the crenelated battlements of the 
Chateau, and off over village and 
valley to the amazing sweep of 
mountains circling the horizon 
with tiny distant villages cradled 
in their hollows, all a shimmer of 
jewels at night. Here I frequently 
have morning coffee or afternoon 
tea, stretched lazily in a deck chair. 
But it is no place for work. That 
panorama entices the gaze and lures 
to endless daydreams. For con- 
centration, better the farthest 
corner of my garden close among 
the lazy snails. There are lots of 
snails in my garden. I think they 
know I have a fellow feeling for 
them. Of all creatures they have 
most fully perfected the art of ‘jest 
setting.” Mimi has an immense 
contempt for them. She picks 
them off indignantly. ‘Vilazne béte! 
It eats the plants.’ Timidly I stand 
by and let her bear them away in 
the dustbin, ashamed to confess my 
weakness for them. Poor little 
beasties, you have been unjustly 
slandered. If we had to carry our 
houses about on our back we should 
move at a snail's pace, too — or 
jest set. 

Mimi is my little feame de méinage. 
Every morning she pulls the bell 
cord hanging outside the garden 
door and I rejoice to hear the mel- 
low jingling of the brass bell that 
swings above the wall. I rejoice 
because she arrives promptly with 
milk and ice. Before I thought of 


asking her to bring them, I used to 
wait in restless uncertainty for the 
problematical advent of the milk 
boy and the ice lady. I explained 
patiently and. at length that the 
milk must arrive before ten, since 
it must be boi ind then cooled 
before lunch. h, ves, madame. 
Perfectly. To-mort morning at 
ten.’ It continued trickle in 
— literally, along the garden path 
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‘and over the black apron of the 


small boy grasping the handle of 
the blue saucepan. It continued to 
trickle in at eleven or twelve — 
ornotatall. Then Mimi solved the 
problem and I dismissed the small 
boy and the ice lady. For the 
French language I have great 
respect and deep affection in spite 
of, or because of, its occasional 
charming inconsistencies. If laétier 
is milkman and Jatiére is milk lady, 
and glacier is iceman, one leaps 
nimbly to the conclusion that 
glaciére is ice lady. Notatall. The 
glaciére is the ice box. 


Ix is our proud boast that here in 
this fifteenth-century town we have 
most of the twentieth-century con- 
veniences — ice, electricity, mod- 
ern plumbing, hot and cold running 
water. My bathroom is a spacious 
room equipped with the most 
approved modern fixtures. But it 
opens quaintly from the kitchen, 
and the kitchen is quite at the 
farthest end of the house from the 
bedrooms. Your journey lies via 
the hall, through the salon, 
down three stone steps, across the 
kitchen, up two stone steps, and — 
there youare! At six in the evening 
the fire is lighted in the kitchen 
stove. Some three hours later the 
bath water is hot. But every drop 
of water that pours steaming into 
that shining tub has had to be 
pumped up by hand from some 
mysterious depth to a cistern in the 
attic, whence it descends with anair 
of sophisticated elegance through 
those hypocritically gleaming fau- 
cets. Casual callers are requested 
to pump fifty strokes on arrival. 
House guests, every time they drift 
through the kitchen. Mimi and I 
do our daily hundreds. 


For every scuttle of coal, Mimi 
must go out the garden gate, down 
the hill to a picturesque arch 
under the old tower, and within 
that ancient cave, behold — the 
coal cellar! Fortunately there is a 
generous wood box in the salon, 
a charming old French coffre that 
holds the fireplace wood and pine 
cones — enormous, resinous cones, 
called delightfully ‘apples of the 
pines.” When the windowpanes 
are streaming with rain and the 
garden is a blurred green mist 
through the glass of the French 
door, I heap them on the fire till 
the flames go roaring up the old 
chimney. The squat brass _tea- 
kettle, culled from London’s Cale- 
donian Market, tucks its four tiny 
feet under it on the hearth like a 
contented tabby and winks drow- 
sily through the amber glass of its 
handle. And from the mantel 
above, a gentle little Madonna, 
carved with the reverent skill of 
an Oberammergau craftsman, leans 
down in tender blessing. 

When Mimi departs she wishes 


me prettily, ‘Bon appétit.’ Then I 
lock the garden door and cross the 
Place to a little café where I dine 
each evening. In the chilly nights 
of early spring we are cosily in- 
doors behind red-checked curtains. 
But we emerge on to the Place 
under the acacias when the summer 
evenings begin and the sun goes 
down gloriously behind the moun- 
tains and the darkness is lighted 
softly by dim yellow lanterns 
among the branches. If it begins to 
rain, big fringed parasols are raised 
over the tables. But the shower 
does not last long. Once, at a 
sudden patter of drops, Madame la 
patronne spread her hands dra- 
matically. ‘All day long it is only 
to lift the parasols, reénter the 
cushions and chairs. Lower the 
parasols, bring out the cushions and 
armchairs. C'est embétant! May the 
good God remark our courage and 
patience!’ 

In early April only a few golden 
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more, deliberately copied the gar- 
den at Knole Park, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, or whether he and his Eng- 
lish gardener instinctively devel- 
oped a plan which was a composite 
of those they had admired in old 
England. Certainly there is marked 
resemblance, not only to Knole 
Park, but to Losley Park, Guildford, 
Surrey, and in the restoration be- 
gun in 1917 Miss Sinkler, with 
the advice of Mr. Wilson Eyre, the 
architect, has strictly followed the 
old English tradition. 

True, there were at the time 
when Miss Sinkler bought the place 
existent old walls, old shrubs, old 
box, old trees, a few half-oblit- 
erated paths for clues on which to 
work. Careful study has been 
given to the preservation of all that 
was left of another era, so that now 
the original owners would feel 
quite at home in their garden; the 
sense of continuity seems never to 
have been lost. 

Almost a century ago the merits 
of the garden were recognized by 
Andrew Jackson Downing, our 
first American landscape architect, 
who, in his Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening ap- 
plied to North America with a View 
to the Improvement of Country Resz- 
dences, a book as thorough, as pon- 
derous, and as rambling as its title 
implies, writes of the Highlands: 
‘The whole estate is a striking ex- 
ample of science, skill and taste 
applied to a country seat, and there 
are few in the Union, taken as a 
whole, superior to it.’ 

Its trees seem rooted and unified 
with the landscape in a different 
way from those great trees which 
in America to-day are jerked up 
root and branch, hurled bodily on 
swift-moving trucks, and speedily 
dispatched to the newly built 
house, which simply must look 


| 
globes were still hanging among 
the dark leaves of the orange trees 
By the middle of May a foam of 
blossoms broke like the snowy 
of a wave over all the branc 
The ravishing perfume hung on¢ 
air and drifted in through the op 
windows. When the garden 
sweet with moonlight and f 
fragrance of orange flowers, the 
if ever it was a ‘poetic garden.’ 
Often we sat late before the 
salon fire and one or another of the 
group would rise and throw ope 
the door for a deep, delicious drink 
of that cool, perfumed night air, 
Once at such a moment someon 
remarked casually, ‘Your Cagno 
birds keep late hours.’ And the 
with one accord we all gave 
gleeful cry: ‘Nightingales!’ Fron 
valley and hillsides such a mad 
witching revel of ecstatic cadenzas 
It was almost too much — moon 
light, orange blossoms, and night 
ingales! Epatant! ) 





old! To-day, our countryside is 
being scoured for old box bushes 
old wisteria vines, and such 
Clever methods of transporting 
and transplanting have been de 
veloped, but the result gained by 
all this straining after effect is not 
the same as that achieved by Time 
who works in a casual fashion, yet 
with so firm a touch. a 

The garden of the Highlands is 
situated at the east end of the 
house, enclosed by high walls, and 
is in reality a series of small, in 
timate gardens formed by long 
straight paths which subdivide the 
square area. The whole garden is 
on a sufficiently large scale to give 
an unusual sense of freedom. The 
enclosing walls unite the various 
units without making one too 
aware of boundaries, for they are 
vine-covered and, together with 
the old trees, continue in vertical 
line the turf color, serving to givea 
vertical accent to the whole. The 
high crenelated wall on the left 
was originally part of the orangery, 
and the turret house at the end, 
now used as a sort of retreat, was 
originally the gardener’s house of | 
two rooms, in which he lived with — 
his family of nine! The Gothic 
windows and battlemented wall, 
built about 1832, express that 


Gothic feeling which everywhere 


was creeping into design of the 
early eighties, and to this same 
period belong many of the marble 
figures which stand sentinel 2 


gateways, or silhouette themselves — 


> 


against dark semicircles of arbor- 
vitae. 

The central axis of the garden 
leads from the east piazza of the 
house, with which it is happily 
connected by the use of potted 
plants — oleanders, bougainvilleas, 
hibiscus, myrtles, and so on. Fora 
certain distance this axis is bor- 
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The Competition this year will have only two classifications: the Eastern house 


and the Western house, with the following prizes offered. Houses of 6-12 rooms 


are included in each group. 


OR THE BEST 





,OR THE BEST 


Ist Prize 


2nd Prize 


ard Prize 


ICON DITION S 


The submission of material in the 

Small-House Competition will be 
| taken asan acceptance of the con- 
| ditions as set forth below. 





| 1. This competition is open to all architects and 
' architectural designers, and each competitor 
_ may submit as many houses as he desires. 

f 

2. The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 

may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 

rooms, inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, 

baths, dressing-rooms, halls, laundries, and en- 
_ closed porches will not be counted as rooms. 
_ There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 
1. General view 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 


Two of these photographs are to be at least 
at vw Ql s 145 « 73 arco. 
7” x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14”. x 18”, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 
of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: — 
1. Name of owner (not obligatory) 
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2nd Prize 
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S200 
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S300 


S300 
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2. Location of house 

3. Orientation of house 

4. Composition of family 

5. Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 

6. Material and color of outside walls 


7. Material and color of roof 

8. Color of outside trim, doors, and 
windows 

9. Short description of interior shown 


These photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board, or a similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an envelope, which should be 
pasted to the back of the mount. These 
blueprints must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


4. The contestant’s name and address shall not 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall be 
written on the back, and a piece of paper, 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. On 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- 
taining a plain card, 3” x 5” in size, clearly 
lettered with the name and address of the archi- 
tect. Any house which the contestant does not 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back of the mount, * Not for Exhibition.’ 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 


5. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by 


Ss ARLINGTON 


MISSISSIPPI: 





These will be judged by a jury 
containing at least two members 
of the American Institute of 
Architects, on the following 
points: — 


1. Excellence of design 


2. Economy in space and con- 
venience in plan 


3. Adaptation to lot and orienta- 
tion 


4. Skill in use of materials 


MISSISSIPPI: 


The Competition calls for photo- 
graphs and plans, as specified in 
detail below, of houses recently 
built within the United States. 
As in previous years, a selected 
number of the houses submitted 
will be sent in a traveling exhibi- 
tion to as many cities from the 
east to the west coast as our 
scheduled time will allow. 


the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 


6. All photographs and plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 
are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 
fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw 
them by sending the necessary notification. 
Entries will be returned express collect. Con- 
testants whose houses are exhibited will be 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 
desire, their photographs will then be returned 
to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
those photographs to be used in the House 
Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
publication. It will be considered that the 
honorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


8. All entries should be carefully packed with 
stiff cardboard for protection, and expressed or 
delivered to the House Competition Editor, 
The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on or before October 
15, 1931. 


svT., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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KINDEL@LONIAL 
Beps 


IMPLICITY makes perfec- 
tion possible. The authentic, 
elegant simplicity and charm of 


Kindel 


Colonial Beds is one 
reason for their popularity. 
They are sought after and 


prized by connoisseurs. 


Kindel Colonial Beds are offered in 
more than 50 designs which express the 
variations of the original Colonial 
masterpieces in all their purity. 


And now, for the first time, Kindel an- 
nounces a broad selection of related bed- 
room pieces — bureaus, dressing tables, 
highboys, lowboys, and mirrors to 
harmonize with the world-famous Kindel 


Colonial Beds. 


This makes possible personalized selec- 
tions resulting in endless individual 
combinations of kindred style pieces. 
Your taste, your needs, and your space, 
can all be easily gratified and satisfied. 


Your furniture dealer or department 
store will be pleased to show you their 
display of Kindel Colonials. And many 
have model Kindel Colonial Bedrooms 
complete. 


Meanwhile, let us send you the fasci- 
nating new booklet describing 1931 
combinations and voguish variations of 
Colonial ensembles. Give the postman 
the coupon today. 


Kindel Beds 


Send this coupon 
arn how you may 





| Kindel f ; 
Grand R h | 
Please sen 

Name 

Street 

City 
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dered by two wide, vine-covered 
arbors, and midway the distance 
to its terminal wall (added in the 
recent restoration) it is crossed by 
the lateral axis, also a bed and 
shrub-bordered way of green turf. 
This crossing is marked by a cir- 
cular pool of bluish tint, and to the 
left is a rectangular pool of the 
same shade. The terminal wall, 


nots, and later in the season other 
blossoms, but never a predomi- 
nance of blossom color. 

Of the numerous gardens within 
the garden, none is more charming 
than the first on the left as one 
walks away from the house and, 
passing beyond the small summer- 
house with the lovely vistas from 
every door, enters the box-bor- 





The battlemented wall and marble figures express the Gothic feeling which 
so greatly influenced all design during the early eighties 


which acts as effective shelter 
against winter winds, is high, 
machicolated, and thickly vine- 
covered, broken only by a series of 
openings which offer a view ex- 
tending far over the fields. 

Each of the four parts formed by 
these dividing axes is broken into 
smaller units, and each of these has 
a separate entity and gives to the 
visitor a sense of intimacy and se- 
clusion. From no one place in the 
garden can its whole expanse be 
seen. Paralleling the long axis 
leading direct from the house are 
two narrow grass walks bordered 
by box and separated from the 
central panel of grass by flower 
beds in some places and shrubbery 
in others. Iris, tulips, and pansies 
in varied tones of purple and laven- 
der come in the early spring, there 
are white violets and forget-me- 


dered maze, enclosed by walls of 
high old box, and designed in 
small, close-clipped box. Here are 
border beds in larkspur, roses, and 
many old-fashioned flowers. But 
the interest of the garden centres 
in the second small garden, which 
is in reality the lateral axis and 
contains the two pools. The third 
section on the left consists of a box- 
enclosed square with border beds 
and flowering shrubs. The fourth 
and last is particularly lovely with 
its carnations and roses, citrina and 
lilacs, herb walks, its pendent 
white wisteria which hangs over a 
pergola, and its far-distant view. 
Here beneath this mass of fragrant 
blossom one may sit forgetting the 
hurly-burly of a modern world, 
content to gaze over those placid 
fields where cows are grazing, and 
then beyond to soft, wooded hills. 
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material of which the overcurtain 
is made is equally unsuitable, for 
though the Jacobean linen harmon- 
izes with the bulbous-legged table 
and possibly with the large cabinet 
as well, it is all wrong with the 
room itself and with the windows. 
Incidentally a fabric of this par- 
ticular type should never be made 
up witha shirred valance. Dignity 


of pattern and fabric demands dig- 
nity in the making. When trim 
around a window its as lovely as 
this and as definite in style it should 
be left uncovered. The large panel 
over the mantel, which provided a 
splendid frame for a vigorous paint- 
ing, is here a meaningless space 
partially filled with an inappro- 
priate mirror. If an object too 
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worth knowing! 
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By D. S. Mirsky 
“FroR an understanding of 

Soviet system, as well as 
Russia’s relation to the rest 
the world, nothing better co 
be offered than a volume jij 
this. The book is ample in j 
portraiture of Lenin . . . also ff 
nishing a frank account of Le 
inism by a believer in it.” —T, 
Boston Transcript. $205 
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By Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 
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| will you have in 
| your new HOME? 


a | Kernerator assures the mod- 
al ern method of waste dis- 

| posal... All household waste 

is dropped through the handy 

hopper door in the kitchen 
— garbage, rubbish, sweep- 
ings, newspapers, magazines, 
~— tin cans, bottles —and falls to 
|} the combustion chamber in the 
basement, where it is destroyed 
by burning ... The small cost 
of the Kernerator will surprise 
j) you ... Ask your architect. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 
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small in size had to be hung in that 
area, it should have been properly 
spaced with the correct margins 
above and below. Never let pic- 
ture or mirror which does not fill 
an entire panel rest against the 
lower or the upper edge. The 
opposite long wall shows another 
bad arrangement of good space. 
The oval picture might have been 
all right in a smaller panel, but 
here it is out of scale. The four 
smaller pictures may fill in space, 
but their sizes and shapes are so 
unrelated to the oval and to the 
entire space that the final effect is 
that of a hodgepodge. 


‘Tus is another instance of hav- 
ing bought the ornaments and 
accessories that were the fad of the 
moment, regardless of their suit- 
ability. The large ship model, 
which might be at home in an 
Early American house or in a 
summer seaside cottage, has no 
reason for being here, other than 
the fact that the owner had it or 
had been given it when full-rigged 
ships were in vogue. Not only is it 
in bad taste, but it is placed on a 
table that is much too small and 
dainty for it. 

The lamps show the evil influ- 
ence of the worst phase of modern 
commercial art. However, it is a 
question whether they are really 
any worse than the elaborate gold 
and filigree ones which they re- 
placed. The designs are not good 
in themselves and certainly are out 
of harmony with the furniture 
and with the character of the room. 
The ornaments that fill the niches 
at the top of the bookshelves are 
unusually bad, for the Chinese 
gong at the left has little beauty, 


ANTIQUES 


[ Continued from page 159| 


collection contains one of the two or 
three complete spit jacks that I know 
of in this country. This was unfortu- 
nately being repaired at the time these 
photogr iphs were taken, and so could | 
not be shown here. Thousands of | 
people, however, have seen and ad- | 
mired the similar one in the kitchen of 
the Wayside Inn at Sudbury. 
An important accessory of 





spit | 








and certainly it is of no use placed 
where it cannot be reached. The 
same is true of the elaborate French 
clock in the other niche. Book- 
shelves do seem to be a hardship 
when there are no books. 

Probably the worst mistake in 
the entire room, and the one most 
often found, is the decoration of 
the piano. No musician will place 
extraneous objects on the piano — 
and quite rightly. But unfortu- 
nately thecasual player looks on the 
piano as a place to be decorated. 
So here we have the Spanish shawl 
of bright colors, carelessly draped 
to collect the greatest amount of 
dust. The silver basket was prob- 
ably a wedding present, but the 
piano is not the place to display it. 
The artificial roses may be more 
economical than real ones, but they 
are just one more horror here. 
Photographs always collect on the 
piano in such a room, and here they 
are in all their glory with the 
latest style of easel frames. This is 
not exaggeration, for many pianos 
have I seen that were equally 
loaded with odds and ends, especi- 
ally photographs. Leave your 
piano free to be a good musical 
instrument. 


Smexiciry seems a hard rule to 
follow sometimes, for in the case 
of accessories it nearly always 
means elimination. Don’t hang 
on to things that you know are bad 
even if you have had them for 
years. If the thing itself is good 
there is always a place for it, but 
if its only merit is as a passing fad, 
let it go without regret. Be dis- 
criminating and use only those 
things that are really suitable if you 
would have a harmonious house. 


Snee 


roasting was the wrought-iron skewer 
holder with its hanging iron skewers of 
different lengths and sizes. Figure 5 
shows one of the very rare holders on 
which the skewers still remain intact. 
The handle is thinly wrought, and is 
pierced in a_ typical seventeenth- 
century design — altogether as de- 
lightful a specimen of craftsmanship as 
one would find in many a day. Two 





(Continued on page 172) 
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The Cost of a 
Cool House 


now is repaid 


by Future 
Fuel Savings 





UST a few hours now—and your 

home can be made cooler, more 
comfortable, more livable during 
the hot sultry days still ahead. For 
that is all the time it takes to in- 
sulate your home by the new Johns- 
Manville method. 


“Wool” made from melted rock 
is blown under pressure into the 
spaces between studs and rafters 
forming a thick, fireproof wall with- 
in your walls... This invisible wall 
effectively keeps out the penetrating 

rays of the sun, making your house 
cooler, more livable day and night. 
House owners who have this pro- 
tection report that rooms once un- 
bearably stuffy on hot sultry days 
are now from 6° to 15° cooler. 

e 


In winter, J-M Home Insulation 
keeps heat from leaking out—mak- 
ing your house warmer, healthier— 
cutting your fuel costs from 20 to 
35%! This 1 important saving covers 
the cost of year ’round comfort. J-M 
Home Insulation can be as easily 
installed in old houses as in those 
under construction. And can be paid 
for in easy installments under the 
J-M “year to pay”’ plan. 


For more detailed information, 
address Johns-Manville, Madison 
Avenue at 41st Street, N. Y. C. 


- + Installed in a few hours 
J-M Home Insulation gives 


new living comfort . « «+ - 





J ohns-Manville 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


yi Home Insulation 
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AUGUST- In August the eye 
FLOWERING does not expect color 


SHRUBS 


among the shrubs so 
much as quiet restful 
foliage, long stretches of undulat- 
ing greens in varying tones and 
textures. The common locusts with 
their finely divided leaves are 
among the most attractive of these 
summer greens; likewise the cool 
feathery grays of the rosemary and 
roya! willows, the elaeagnus, the 
sprays of tamarix, or the fluffiness 
of Symphoricarpos chenaulti. The 
pearlbush has a most refreshing 
bright green foliage, and the bush 
honeysuckles havethesamequality. 

And yet, if one is interested in 
flowering shrubs, this month brings 
many interesting effects. The old- 
fashioned shrub-althea (Hrbiscus 
syriacus is not the least of these, 
a whether your choice is the pure 

als white, the palest pink, deep violet, 
or the crisp raspberry red. I like 
the double forms best. Examined 
in detail they seem almost as per- 
fect as camellias. 

The large single flowers of the 
Hibiscus moscheutos (common rose- 
mallow) one naturally thinks of 
next after the shrub-althea. They 
have the same range of coloring, 
| and are shrublike in effect, though 
they usually die back to the ground 
in winter. However, their general 
texture is much coarser. 

















Hollyhocks (Althaea rosea) do not 
belong to the same family botani- 
cally, though the single flowers 
do somewhat resemble the mal- 
lows. An annual having the same 

xm of flower is the Lavatera 

trimestris (herb treemallow). It 

ws readily from seed sown 

Z t is to bloom d it might 
= be interesting to combine all these 


‘HF tow oves your 
arden 


grow ? 


ELIZABETH LEONARD  STRANG 


plants having flowers of similar 
form and coloring. 


e ee An unusual color scheme for 
an August garden was once evolved 
from the trumpet-vines. Their 
tones of coral and pinkish range are 
not in accord with the usual pastel 
pinks and baby blues, but very 
delicate and subtle combinations 
can be found. Dahlias of carmine 
shading to amber and yellow, such 
as Mrs. T. B. Ackerson or Mr. 
Crowley, or the pure orange pom- 
pon Amber Queen, the varied tones 
of the primulinus gladiolus, con- 
trasting with the misty grays and 
lavenders, seaholly, globethistles, 
Statice and nepeta, and the deeper 
blue of Veronica longifolia subsessilts, 
can all be used. Tiger lilies are 
perfect with trumpetcreeper and 
orange or salmon _hollyhocks. 
Phlox must be lavender or orange- 
red — such as Deutschland or Dr. 
Konigshofer. The deep rose or pink 
phloxes are of course impossible. 


e@ @ e@ Pepperbush is one of the 
most satisfactory of summer-flow- 
ering shrubs, for not only are the 
abundant spikes of bloom very 
fragrant,_but it makes, when well 
grown, an attractive low foliage 
mass. 

One shrub flowering in late 
summer, not often found in cata- 
logues, is Aesculus parviflora (bot- 
tlebrush buckeye), a fine spreading 
shrub with erect spikes of creamy- 
white flowers. 

A particularly attractive combi- 
nation is that of purple Buddleias 
with feathery sprays of the fall- 
blooming tamarix (Tamarix pentan- 
dra). Another is the bush-clover 
(Lespedeza), whose rosy-purple 








INSURE 
GARDEN 


PLEASURE 
Next Spring — 
By Planting This Fall 


Mountain Andromeda 


O YOU realize the advantages of 
Fall planting? From the middle of) 
August until the ground is frozen yous 
should plant evergreens and most of the } 

flowering shrubs and perennials — when 
Spring arrives, you have only to fill in 
the gaps and complete your plantings. } 
You will enjoy your garden more —§ 
and the plants will be well established) 


Here are a few suggestions — all shapely, | 
transplanted, nursery-grown specimens that 
will add to the joy of gardening and en 
hance the beauty of your home. 

Azalea arborescens, Sweet Azalea. Delight- 
fully spicy, fragrant white flowers with 
pink stamens appear in profusion, lasting 
for weeks. Becomes a spreading clump 3-6) 
feet broad in cultivation. The foliage colors) 
striking shades of red in late autumn. The} 
Azaleas are aristocrats in their own right. 

12-18 inch clumps, budded, B&B,* 

$2.00 each — $18.00 per ten 

18-24 inch clumps, budded, 

$3.00 each — $27.00 per ten 
Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata. The best 
dense hedge evergreen for northern gardens. 
Our stock is very fine, either upright or 
spreading form. State which. 

12-18 inch, B&BW— $3.00 

$27.00 per ten 

18-24 inch, B&B — $4.00 each — 

$36.00 per ten 
Mountain Andromeda, Pieris floribunda #} 
One of the best of all broadleaf ericaceous)) 
evergreens. Flowers like Lily-of-the-Valley. 
We have a large stock of specimen plants. 

9-12 inch, B&B—$1.50 each— 

$13.50 per ten 

12-18 inch, B&B — $2.25 

$20.00 per ten ‘ 
Mugho Pine, Pinus montana mughus. Best] 
of all dwarf pines; our stock is wonderful. 4 

12-18 inch, B&B — $2.00 each — 

$18.00 per ten 

18-24 inch, B&B — $3.50 each — 

$31.50 per ten 
Five or more of one vartety at the ten rate. 
ash with order entitles you to five percent 


B&B 


each — 


each — 


— means Balled and Burlapped — 
nakes handling pleasant and safe. 





Carolina Hemlock 


for our 1931 Illustrated Catalog and 
information on Fall Planting. Address 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, Dept.E 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 



















pea-like flowers contrast so effec- 
tively with the white of Clematis 
paniculata. 

Vitex macrophylla (4’) is another 
interesting shrub flowering in late 
August, with aromatic five-fin- 
gered leaves and lavender spikes of 
bloom. With it I always plant 
mint shrub (Elsholtzia stauntoni), 
of somewhat more rounded form 
and spikes of lilac flowers. 

A very showy climber is the 
|Lonicera heckrotti (15‘), or ever- 
blooming honeysuckle, whose 
abundance of tubular yellowish 
flowers, flushed rosy purple on the 
outside, are both profuse and 
handsome. 

The common bluebeard (Cary- 
opteris incana) is an interesting little 
shrub with blue flowers not unlike 
the ageratum, coming into bloom in 
early September. In this climate it 
dies back to the ground frequently, 
jand might be called a shrubby 
perennial. With it I should plant 
the mistflower (Expatorium coeles- 
tinum), which, though a true 
perennial, has flowers of similar 
form and color. 























eee Again we are intrigued by 
an unusual-sounding name. This 
time it is Stranvaesia davidiana (5'), 
an evergreen shrub with scarlet 
fruit belonging to the family of 
Rosaceae, which should be most 
attractive. 














It is surprising how 
many kinds. of bar- 
berries we find, and how interest- 
ing a collection might be made of 
them. They could be combined 
attractively with certain of the 
) broad-leaved evergreens like Ma- 
honia or leucothoe. 

First we have the common or 
old-fashioned barberry. This is the 
one which makes trouble with pine 
blister rust, and is forbidden in 
some sections of the country. It 
| grows about 8’ tall, with arching 
| branches, yellow flowers, and 
} lovely sprays of pendent red ber- 
ries covered with a purple bloom. 
| There is a purple variety (Berberis 
| vulgaris atropurpurea). It blends 
| beautifully as a background to the 
| Oregon hollygrape (Mahonia aqui- 
| folium), to which it is indeed 
|) related, as this used to be called 
| Berberis aquifolium. 
| Next in importance is the well- 
) known Japanese barberry (4), 
Berberis thunbergi, which, overused 
‘ 





BARBERRIES 



















and hackneyed though it may be, 
nevertheless has its good points. 
It will thrive in the poorest soil; it 
makes a compact growth which 
may be clipped into shapes as useful 
as boxwood for formal effects or 
edgings, and its fruits remain on the 
bush all winter long. Its fresh 
green is attractive in spring. A 
dwarf form (B. thunbergi minor), 
' or box barberry, can be kept 
clipped to a very tiny edge (6’’), 
though if allowed to grow it will 
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attain a height of 2’. There is also 
a purple form of Japanese barberry 
(B. thunbergit atropurpurea) whose 
foliage remains blood-red through- 
out the season. With pale yellow 
azaleas it has the same color value 
as a Japanese maple. 

Berberis steboldi (6') is a very 
handsome shrub with upright 
twiggy stems and thick leaves, 
purplish when unfolding, which 
color well in autumn, and large 
bright red, round, and pea-like 
berries which retain their color 
until spring. 

Berberis vernae (5’) is a most de- 
sirable variety with pinkish sal- 
mon-red, almost translucent fruits. 
Two evergreen barberries are of 
special interest. Berberis verruculosa 
6’), or warty barberry, is a dense 
low evergreen shrub with holly- 
like spiny curled leaves, silvery 
white on the undersides, with 
yellow fragrant flowers. It is a 
beautiful little shrub, and likes a 
sheltered spot in sun or shade. 

Berberis julianae (6'), the winter- 
green barberry, is of erect open 
habit, quite unlike the preceding. 
The leaves are larger, lighter green, 
and are sharply toothed. The new 
shoots are tinged with bronze. 

Berberis aggregata pratti (8’) is an 
erect shrub with narrow leaves and 
salmon-red berries in clusters 6”’ long. 

When we find about two hun- 
dred varieties of barberry listed in 
Rehder’s manual, it seems futile to 
do more than mention in passing 
such varieties as we find in the 
nursery catalogues, — B. ilicifolia 
(4), B. neuberti (4"), B. sargentiana 
(5’), and B. wilsonae (5'), —and to 
resolve fervently to try them all. 





TO GROW One is continually 
UNDER TREES asked what shrubs 
——$—£__ will grow in the 
shade of large trees where the 
ground is full of their roots. The 
first step im assuring success is to 
dig holes large enough to destroy 
many of the fibrous roots, to pro- 
vide an abundance of food and 
water. Japanese yew will grow 
under such conditions, likewise 
leucothoe, rhododendrons, and pos- 
sibly laurel. Of deciduous shrubs, 
witch-hazel is very successful, as 
are snowberries, oakleaf hydran- 
gea, privets, bittersweet, fragrant 
sumac, bush honeysuckles, and most 
of the dogwoods and viburnums. 
In extreme cases, such as under a 
horsechestnut tree, where there is 
almost no light, Exonymus radicans 
vegetus and periwinkle are the 
solution. Of herbaceous plants, 
baneberry, red and white, the 
coarser ferns, solomonseal, plan- 
tainlilies, meadow lilies, lemon 
daylilies, Ajuga, and coralbells are 
all good. 
ee 
TIMELY In late summer, watch 
HINTS for the ravages of the red 
- spider. If the evergreens 








have a whitish or gray-green ap- 





Madonna [il 


Loveliest of All! 


Home-grown Bulbs from 


The Green Mountains 


e READY NOW e & 


Lilium candidum—snow- 
white, stately and with 
the rarest fragrance— 
grows well in open, sunny 
places, lives for years, 
needs little attention and 
rewards you with many beautiful 
blooms from late June. Plant this 
loveliest of lilies for a distinctive 
garden. 


Solid, Home-grown Bulbs 


direct from the bulb beds, 40c each, 
$4 dozen, $30, 100 


Imported Bulbs (Ready in Sept.) 
25c each, $2.50 dozen, $18, 100 


Complete printed instructions for planting 
and culture with each order 


Our catalogue of perennials, lilies, 
rare orchids, and ferns, shrubs and 
evergreens mailed on request. 
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We also feature 


REGAL DELPHINIUM 


(Hardy Larkspur). One of the finest 
strains available today — heavy, 
compact growth, large individual 
flowers in long, dense spikes, in 
colors from pink shades to deep blue, 
mostly double and truly regal. 35c 
each, $3.50 dozen, $25, 100. 
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CHARLOTTE’ VERMONT 














Plant NOW! 
to bloom This Fall 


this charming ‘Rarity 
CROCUS 
ZONATUS! 


Brings to October and November a 
bright reflection of the blue skies of 
Apri’ and May. Here is a charming 
rarity for your rock garden or to scatter 
through the shrubbery borders with its 
clusters of large flowers of the palest 
blue imaginable in exquisite contrast to 
the central anthers of golden orange. 
As it is perfectly hardy it will increase 
in numbers from year to year. 


Plant now, 3 inches 


apart, in clusters of 12 or more bulbs. 


$5.00 a 100 


inches deep and 3 


T5e a dozen 


Sehlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th Street and Madison Avenue 
New York City 








Destructive 


insect pests are 
quickly killed by 


the use of Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray, the nationally recognized 
standard insecticide. Protect your 
flowers, plants, shrubs and ever- 
greens by spraying frequently and 
thoroughly. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 


Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s Awinc (Pyrethrum Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls more 
resistant type of insects such as Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Mexican Bean Beetle, 
Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White Fly, 
etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 
water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
FUNG-O .. . an efficient 


fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00 — 
5 Gallons $15.00 — 10 Gallons $30.( 


Cndreaitils on. 


Dept. BS 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Hot 


August 





Special $I 
Rock Garden 
Offer 


Send $1 for our Collection No. 3551 


and 
Hardy 


The collection is made up of such 
popular flowers as Golden Alyssum, 
Rock Cress, Columbine, Primula, Au- 
bretia and others equally desirable. 


Our Midsummer Catalog 


lists winter and spring-flowering Bulbs 
and the Seeds which should | 
be planted at this season. 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


721 Stewart Block 


will 


Perennial 


For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. H. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Flower Seeds 
which you can have a beautiful little 
rock garden next spring. 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR PERENNIALS? 
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FREE BOOK 
WATER GARDENS 


GOLD FISH 





Beldts Aquarium 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM crec3 av St.Louis,Mo. 


= 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


WATER LILIES 


All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com- 
plete water gardens 

Tropical & Gold Fish 
Rare species; collections at reason- 
able prices, See them in the 
Catalog in Colors 


describing aquariums and supplies 
for fish fanciers and water gardens, 


AND 





Y & ” 


Alfred Batson proves that 
“truth is stranger than fiction” in 


VAGABOND’S 
PARADYTSE 


cc AS lively and zest- 

ful a chronicle 

of roughing it in for- 

eign lands as has come 

to our desk in many a 

moon. Best of all Mr. 

Batson writes his story 

with a straightforward simplicity 

that carries absolute conviction 
and removes him from ham 

ger of doubts which has assailed 


an- 


certain young writers of travel 
and adventure in recent years.” 


With 13 illustrations — $2.50 





AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 





Iris Violas 
Peonies Geum 
Lilies Foxglove 
Phlox Pentstemon 


Globe flower Scabiosa 
Delphinium 
Columbine 


Lupines 


Veronica 

Hardy Asters 
Sweet William 
Hollyhocks 
Canterbury Bells 


Corec »psIs 
Candytuft 


rested and we shall be happy to 
ibove send you their catalogues. 
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pearance and tiny eggs, the pests 
are at work. Control by spraying 
with water or dusting liberally 
with powdered sulphur. 

Do not fertilize the roses after 
the middle of August, or the re- 
sultant quick growth will be too 
tender to winter well. 

It is interesting to find how many 
of the ornamental berries are edible, 
and can be enjoyed by humans as 
well as birds. Shadblow, elder- 
berry, and blueberry are all ex- 
tremely good eating. Barberry, — 
the common, not the Japanese, — 
cranberrybush, and Elaeagnus long- 
zpes all make good jelly. 





There is room for 
thought as to the 
selection of flowers 
for the garden of easy 
maintenance. Last summer I saw a 
flower garden which had been left 
to its own devices for three years, 
owing to the unavoidable closing 
of the house. It was interesting 
to see what had survived, and 
strangely enough the garden still 
looked well. There were feathery 
wild carrot which had seeded 
in, black-eyed-susan, cornflower, 
coreopsis, Anthemis, gypsophila, 
nepeta, and erect spikes of Czmici- 
fuga racemosa. 


GARDENS 
EASILY 
CARED FOR 











Another garden at the seashore 
was planted with Artemista pontica, 
the Roman wormwood with the 
very fine foliage; A. stelleriana, or 
beach wormwood; A. abrotanum 
or southernwood, with shrubby 
growth and very aromatic foliage, 
Cerastium and nepeta and Sedum 
spectabile, with tiger lilies and 
deep blue Veronica and ribbon 
grass in the background, made an 
unusual but nevertheless good- 
looking garden. 

In the woods, still another un- 
usual garden was evolved with 
ferns, solomonseal, lemon daylilies, 
perennial foxglove, lily-of-the- 
valley in large patches, common 
blue violets, and Viola cornuta for 
edging the trails. The sunnier por- 
tions were planted with Asclepias 
tuberosa (butterfly weed); Gentista 
tinctoria, or woadwaxen, with yel- 
low flowers and gray shrubby fo- 
liage; Amsonia tabernaemontana, 
willow amsonia with gray-green 
foliage and small blue flowers; 
Viola pedata or birdsfoot violet, 
and patches of gray-green fescue 
grass (Festuca glauca). 

When one tires of the conven- 
tional flower garden and _ its 


thought-out list of ‘best flowers,’ 
the gardens described above are 
refreshing. 
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Every issue of ‘House Beautiful’ is devoted to some particular phase of 
building, furnishing or gardening. On this page we have indicated by a * 
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equally delicate bits of wrought-iron 
work are the two-pronged fork and 
the cake turner shown in Figure 6. 

This photograph also shows a pair 
of sugar nippers, relic of the time when 
all refined sugar came in a hard cone 
some fourteen inches broad by three 
feet high, and was sold from retail 
stores in irregular lumps, which had 
to be cut into pieces of convenient size 
at home. The sugar nippers were 
therefore a very important tool in the 
eighteenth-century kitchen. 

The other articles in this group are a 
pot lifter, and a long quilling iron 
inherited from one of Concord’s most 
famous’ eighteenth-century _ house- 
keepers. It was for her, too, that the 
local smith is said to have invented 
the crane kettle, Figure 3, with an 
ingenious handle for tilting the kettle 
without removing it from the crane; 
a likely story, since kettle-tilting 
devices were common in England 
throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Another inter- 
esting kettle in the Concord collection 
has a long spout with a kind of spigot 
at the end for drawing off the hot 
water without removing the kettle 
from the crane. See Figure 3. 

An important utensil for down- 
hearth or open-fire cooking was the 
long-handled frying pan, a superb 
specimen of which is shown in Figure 2. 
This pan measures 134 inches across, 
and stands 494 inches from the floor to 
the tip of the handle. The poker-like 
instrument in the same illustration is 
a loggerhead, or toddy iron — rarest, 
they say, of all finds for the collector 
of old iron utensils. It was used for 
heating toddy, its bulbous end being 
first made red-hot in the flames and 
then plunged into the toddy glass and 
held there until the drink acquired the 
proper temperature. It has been re- 
marked that after a sufficient number 
of drinks had been thus heated, the 
participators were more likely than 
not to apply the irons to each others’ 
heads rather than to the toddy — 
which may or may not be the origin of 
the term ‘to be at loggerheads.’ 

Two important features of down- 
hearth cooking were broiling, and the 








toasting of bread and meats. Tw 
charming wrought-iron bread toaster, 
are shown in Figure 8, the centre one 
being a particularly fine specimel 
having a rack of twisted iron with 
centre ornament of thin wrought iro 
Both racks revolve on an axis, so that 
the bread may be toasted on both 
sides without being removed from t 
toaster. The trivet in this illustration 
is of the eighteenth-century type gen 
erally used for holding pots away fro 
the fire. Later forms were called in 
England ‘muffin stands’ or ‘footmen, 

Seventeenth-century gridirons were 
not essentially different from those of 
to-day. The one illustrated, Figure 7, 
has grooved grilles which drain into a | 
trough at the base of the iron. Here 
the meat juices collect, and may be 
poured off at will. The odd-looking 
utensil next it is probably a ‘wafer 
iron,’ grandfather of the waffle iron. 
The origin of this iron was ecclesias- 
tical, but there is evidence that it was 
put to domestic use from as early as 
the fifteenth century. As late as 1791, 
there was a church festival in England 
known as ‘Mothering’ or “Wafering’ 
Sunday, when wafer cakes impressed 
with the pattern of a special iron were 
presented by young people to their 
mothers. In secular use, such irons 
were employed for baking thin cakes o 
batter not unlike the waffle of to-day. 

The use of the mortar and pestle is 
too familiar to require much explana- 
tion. Conceivably the earliest of all 
kitchen utensils, it is also the most 
modern. In the seventeenth century 
it was used both as a pastry bowl, and, 
as to-day, for the grinding and pow- 
dering of condiments and spices. The 
example illustrated, Figure g, is of 
lignum-vite, -a fine sturdy specimen 
showing the marks of long and faithful 
service. 

These are only random examples 
taken from a collection which it would 
require much more than the space 
allotted me to describe adequately. 
But I shall be glad if these notes open 
up for some of my readers a compar- 
atively unfamiliar subject which may 
prove as fascinating to them as it 
has to me. 


Fig. 9. A mortar and pestle of lignum- 
vite with a tinder box and candle holder » 
of rolled tin 
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— It is made by the same Towle Silversmiths who created the well-known 
Lady Diana and Louis XIV patterns. You should feel a confidence in 


selecting SyMpHony, for we are the largest silversmiths who make 
Sterling only — with craft traditions which trace back to 1690. 
—It is priced lower than any new Towle pattern since 1916, 
You can easily own it if you like it. It is not, however, in the low- 








Let Emiry Post help you plan your wedding. Ghe famous author of 
Etiquette, the Blue Book of Social Usage,’’ a 


Wedding Customs.’’ 


wers many questions for 


you in her little booklet, ‘‘ Bridal Silver and Don’t 


get married until you have a copy! 


If you do not find this new SyMpHony pattern on display at your jeweler’s, 


please let us send you a helpful and lovely “‘ Bride’s Pre-view Showing.” 


lie w- 
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PATTERN BY TOWLE 


American with the new spirit of today 


est or cheapest price class. Its style and fine workmanship are built up to a stand- 


ard, not down to a price! 
—JIt has a completely new and delightful knife and fork for luncheon or 


io eee 


BRIDAL 
SILVER 
AND 

WEDDING , 
CUSTOMS 












salad, designed and made only in this pattern. Be sure to see them. 
—_Sympuony is beautifully balanced, flawless in finish; slender, but of 
ample strength and weight of silver. It has a new shape knife blade, 


;mbedded in solid solder, so it can never loosen nor rattle. 
It is worth asking a good jeweler to show you your own initial 
on a piece of this winsome new Sterling pattern. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITi‘S, 


Dept. M-9 LJ I enclose $1.50 for a ‘‘BriDE’sS PrE-vVIEW SHOWING’ 
of SYMPHONY to include a copy of Emily Post’s “‘BripaAL SILVER 
AND WEDDING CusTOMS,”’ 


a SYMPHONY feaspoon engraved with my own initial 


a folder with engraving suggestions, and 


» 
Name 
Address 


My jeweler is 


P33 






We 








MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned ts given at the end of each item 


OFTEN when I see examples of 
Chinese arts or crafts I am struck 
afresh with their extraordinary 
quality of immortality — a certain 
style which is imperishable and 
which, because of its intrinsic truth 
and beauty, lives beyond all 
changes in fashion. I thought of 
this again when I saw the two lit- 
tle pewter cruets in Figure 1, 
which, although modern, are cop- 
ied from old pieces. In line, pro- 
portion, and design, they are really 
quite perfect, and astonishingly 
‘modern,’ too, in the best sense. 
One is for oil and one for vinegar, 
and the stoppers are of cork with 
pewter tops. They are 5’ high, 
and cost the surprisingly low figure 


of $2.50 each, postpaid. — AGnes 
Bowman, 310 East 44th Street, 
NYG. 





are not only 
smart in ap- 
well-designed 


in Figure 2. They 
new but extremely 
pearance, and the 





monograms give the box and tray 
a very individual touch. The box 
measures 43’’ x 34’’ and costs $3.50, 
including the monogram. A larger 
preference box, 63’’ x 34’’, also 
monogrammed, costs $6.00. The 
ash tray, 4’’ x 3’’, costs $2.00. Out- 
side of New England add fifteen 
cents to each order for postage, and 
be sure in giving your initials to 
underline the one you wish placed 
in the centre. Ordinarily the last 
one is featured. — Jones, McDurrte 
& Stratton, 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


ALL of us who love flowers and 
enjoy arranging them know the tr- 
ritation which assails us when we 
try to place them in a vase which 
has a wide mouth, so that the 
flowers slip about and droop. 
Flower bowls, attractive in them- 
selves, are the worst offenders, and 
if a flower holder is used at the bot- 
tom the stems are often jammed in 
so that the blossoms die quickly. 
Now, however, we can all rejoice, 
for a wonderful new invention has 
arrived called ‘Stem-O,’ which is a 
leaf-green wire with little coils at 


the top, into which the stem of the 
flower is inserted, the wire holding 
the stem firm in water. Years ago, 
the Japanese discovered that by 
cutting away all foliage beneath 
the water the decomposition of fo- 
liage was avoided, and the flowers 
lived longer. Now, with the use 
of Stem-O, it is possible to keep 
the water. clear so oxygen enters 
the stem ends and the flowers may 
breathe, thus prolonging their life. 
In addition to its practical uses, 
Stem-O makes it much easier to ar- 
range flowers gracefully, and if one 
or two have their stems broken, 
they need n't be discarded. Stem-O 
is adjustable so that from 8”’ to 15”’ 
may be added to the length of 
flower stems. The price is $1.35, 
postpaid, for a box of one dozen. 
—Stem-O Manuracturinc Com- 
PANY, 426 West 22nd Street, N. Y.C. 


ALTHOUGH tthe season is fast 
slipping past when iced drinks are 
in constant demand, there are al- 
ways times throughout the year 
when a service for just such refresh- 
ment is necessary; and one of the 
most unusual and attractive I have 
seen for some time is the set shown 





in Figure 3. The tray is made of 
a walnut panel, highly polished, 
with an edge of brushed aluminum; 
the goblets and pitcher are of the 
same metal, and the latter has a 
handle of walnut. The tray is 17’’ 
in diameter, the pitcher 8”’ tall, 
and the goblets each 4’@tall. The 
whole service is delightfully light 
in weight, and the price very mod- 
erate — $9.75, postpaid. — Cotror- 
TONE FurNituRE Suops, INnc., 193 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 





Fig. 4 


SOME of the loveliest examples of 
peasant arts and crafts to be found 
to-day come from Mexico, and 
none is lovelier than the Mexican 
glass which is made in the tradition 
of the glass blowers who learned 
their craft from the Spaniard Ava- 
los, more than two hundred years 
ago. From an interesting collec- 
tion of this glass which I saw re- 
cently, I selected the characteristic 
Mexican vase (Figure 4) which is 
known as the ‘Maseta.’ The vase 
photographed is in a particularly 
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PRE-OLEW. . . You may now pre-view three complete 


floors of THe Waldorf-Astoria’s residence apartments . . . All apartments are individually executed by world-famous 


decorators ... All have the privacy of sound-proofing, foyer entrances and other modern innovations ...This town- 
house scale of living may be enjoyed without financial investment; without household cares or responsibilities 


(Note: If you wish, you may retain your personal domestics) . . . Rentals meet 1931 thrift ideas ... A lease, if you 
prefer; or an arrangement terminable at will... Renting office corner Park and Fiftieth, ‘phone ELdorado 5-3000. 
PA R K T O LEX | NGTON 49TH T O 5 OTH 
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ROOKWOOD 


Cacti and echevaria collections are the latest 
hobby in gardening. Rookwood makes sets of 
nine inter-changeable containers in mauve, 
pale green, ivory or harmonizing 
in color and texture with the plants them- 
selves and suitable also as flower containers 
Pieces are priced from 
$2.50 to $5.00 


Altman © 


ipricot, 





ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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A Charming Group of 
Porcelain Figurines 
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BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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beautiful sapphire blue, but it may 
be had also in sea green or in 
amethyst. I thought the shape 
quite lovely, with its delicate flut- 
ing and simple stand, and it is an 
ideal vase for fairly long-stemmed 
flowers, being 9’’ high. It costs 
but $5.00, express collect. — Tue 
Otp Mexico Suop, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 





























HAVE N’'T you sometimes longed 
for an electric iron that could be 
used without the bother of its at- 
tendant cord? Such an iron (Figure 
5) has just been invented, the cord 
being attached to the stand instead 
of to the iron, so that when in use 
the iron is perfectly free. It heats 
very quickly when on the stand in 
contact position as shown, — at- 
taining a working heat in two 
minutes, — but an automatic safety 
cut-out prevents its heating beyond 
a safe temperature. Excellent bal- 
ance and an asbestos shield to keep 
the heat from rising to the handle 
are additional advantages. The 
iron is chromium-plated, weighs 
six pounds, measures 7’’ x 4’, and 
costs, with stand and cord, $9.60, 
charges prepaid. — Sarety Exec- 
TRICAL APPLIANCES, INc., 2700 Frank- 
lin Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 
Specialists Imported 
i The REED SHOP Inc. #2 
2 ishings e ’ Og Fabrics 
| 
} 


GenumneReed and Kattan Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WE all know the advantages of a 
‘Lazy Susan,’ especially on a break- 
fast table with many hands reach- | 
ing for the sugar, cream, and so | 






Fig. 6 


forth. But I have just discovered a | 
plate-glass “Busy Susan’ (Figure 6) 
who not only performs the func- 
tions of her wooden predecessor, 
but also serves as a decorative 
plaque on which to place a bowl of 
flowers, when not being used for 
more utilitarian purposes. The 
heavy glass plaque, silvered on the 
back, rests on a felt-covered base 
with ball bearings, so that it re- 
volves easily in spite of standing 
only three quarters of an inch from | 
the table. It measures 16’’ in di- 
ameter and costs $12.00, engraved 
as illustrated, or $10.00 plain. | 
These prices include packing and | 
shipping charges. — Danie: Low 
& Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 
















FOR summer siestas on the porch 
or ina chaise longue on the terrace, 
some form of throw is a necessity 
against the summer breezes which 
seem so mild when we move about 
and which seem suddenly chilly 
when we recline. When I saw the 
throw in Figure 7 it seemed to me 

















Colorful 
TOILET SETS 


of HOBNAIL GLASS 


$2 
cA rectangular tray, two 
small toilet bottles and a 
powder jar in crystal color 
hobnail glass with tops in 
blue, rose, orchid, green 
or yellow, $2. Larger bot- 
tles to match are 75feach. 
Shipping charges paid. 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 
BOSTON 


Coffee or Cocktail Tray 

heavily plated on copper, 

183” long by 8” 
$20.00. 


Ww ide, 


21 EAST 55th ST. NEW YORK 





TOLE PLANT HOLDERS 
Etched Gold Design on Black, Old Ivory 
or Orange. 

Left No. 1697 

Center No. 1578 

Right No. 1698 
$6.56 each, expressage collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CREWEL EMBROIDERIES 
Designs and materials 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 


15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 


Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stearns 
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priceless antiques or 
matchless reproductions 


MANTELS - 



































OTHING will add greater distinction and interest to your 

' home than a fine old mantel—a genuine antique chimney- 
piece about which lingers memories of the past...the glamour 
of olden days. 


But perhaps you are deterred by the thought that buying an- 
tiques is a difficult and dubious procedure. You need not be. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company makes the purchase of antique 
mantels a perfectly simple and straightforward matter. There are 
no uncertainties—no questions of authenticity—no fictitious values. 


During the past 100 years the House of Jackson has brought 
thousands of original Period Mantels to this country from England, 
France and Italy. Many of these antiques are of truly priceless 
beauty .. . others are historically important because of past associa- 
tions or origin. Yet in each instance the piece is bought and sold, 
like any standardized commodity, on a business-like basis of 
actual value. 


The Wm. H. Jackson Company not only imports antiques, 
reproductions and modern mantels of Marble, Stone and Wood, 
but manufactures a complete line of Period reproductions in 
“Cretan Stone,” a material which rivals natural stone, itself in 
hardness, texture and beauty. 


Jackson Mantels, Fireplace Fixtures and other decorative acces- 
sories for fine homes may be seen either at the Jackson Galleries 
or at the well-known establishments listed below at the left. 


An original Adam Mantel (1770) from Berverly Hall, Yorkshire, England. Old Statuary marble 
with inlays of Vert Antique. Ionic column treatment with delicate carving and inlay. Centre plaque 
shows a beautifully executed classical figure typical of this artist’s fmest work . . . . . $5,800. 


Authentic French reproduction of a 
Louis XV Mantel in beautiful Benou 
Marble. A bold treatment of the 
Louis XV styling is shown by the 
broad curves of the pilasters and the 
strength of the shell motif on the 
frieze. Rich purple and tan colorings, 


Exclusive Representatives of beautifully blended. . . . $525. 


the Wm. H. Jackson Company 


Baltimore Detroit 


J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Boston 


PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


Cleveland 


THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 


Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


Denver 


DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 


THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 


BEAUX ARTS 


Providence 


TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


St. Louis 


SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


Washington 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 





A Louis XVI Mantel, reproduced by 
native French workmen, in lovely 
Escalette Marble—a stone which is 
closely veined and marked with deli- 
cate pastel shades of cream, blue, 
silver-gray and buff. The simple frieze 
and plain, deeply fluted pilasters are 


characteristic of the Period . . $26¢ 









WM.FA.JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 


‘ Brot Age E SAE D 


IN 18 27 “ 


318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


OVER 


100 


YEARS 


5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 


OF SERVICE “ 


Cine Ow A lh 





Careful selection of furnishings for the new 
house, or the renewing of them in the home 
established for some time, is the essential 
accomplishing an interesting 
We give especial thought 
and correct effect 


step toward 
and restful interior. 
to developing a pleasing 
without extravagant outlay 


FLORA MacDONALD, INc. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


T 1 
39 Newbury Street Boston 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR : 
DECORATION] 
AT HOME j; 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
© and assembling period and modern 
S = furniture, color schemes, draperies 

ss lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 

Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 

sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 

tural or Professional Courses. 


i) Home Study Course 
mm Starts at once * Send for Catalog 5S 


Resident Day Classes 
Start Oct. 2d + Send for Catalog 5R 


& NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Unfinished and Finished 


FURNITURE 


$28.00. } 



















the very thing for the purpose: light 
in weight, but just warm enough; 
delightful in its colorings, but 
thoroughly practical for outdoor 
use. These throws, which are 
made in Bellagio in Italy, are of 
silk and cotton, and come in the 
most attractive and effective color 
combinations — pastel-colored 
stripes, brilliant Basque stripes, or 
stripes of two shades of green or 
two shades of brown. And they 
will be just as useful next winter, 
in the house, when one takes the 
traditional ‘forty winks.’ They 
are 39’’ x 55’ and cost $5.25, post- 
paid. — Grace L. Merritt, 172 
East 51st Street, N. Y. C. 


I ALWAYS feel that the appearance 
of a brand-new pattern in Wedg- 
wood is an important event, and 
just at this season when summer 
china is a little the worse for wear, 
and even our best china seems a lit- 
tle tiresome, this bright fresh pat- 
tern (Figure 8) is especially in- 
triguing. Each piece has a spirited 
hunting scene in tones of green and 
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ng name for the loveliest screen 
1 Its three-fold display of a dream 
f enck g beauty in colors that 
1 het ‘ della shtful for the formal 
t n provides a perfect back- 
tiful furnishing 
Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered throu 


brown, with the hunting coats of 
the riders the traditional bright 
‘pink,’ and the border is of acorns. 


The ground is a soft cream color. 
This pattern may be had in a full 


dinner service, tea service, and 
breakfast service. The cream soup 
cups and stands in the photograph 
cost $45.00 the dozen; the dinner 
plates $30.00 the dozen, express 
collect. — Rich & FisHer, Inc., 
14 East 48th Street, N. Y.C. 


THE vagaries of fashion are 
amusing —the sleek-haired, brief- 
skirted girls of two summers back 
have disappeared, and in their 
place are sweetly feminine creatures 
with curly heads and _ floating 
gowns. Long gloves are worn once 
more, and of course, in their train, 
the fan returns as one of the most 
delightful and feminine of acces- 
sories. In a famous Oriental shop 
I found some perfectly charming 
fans (Figure 9), made of heavy 
paper, silver leaf on one side and 
gold leaf on the other, with sticks 





LUCKY THE BRIDE 


Or her young sister who will possess 
a painted bed room suite such as 
THE DEAUVILLE. In_ naive, 
peasant style its pleasing low twin 
beds and quaint chests boast an old 
French floral motif as decoration on 
antiqued ivory or red finish. 


AS RADIANT 


morning is the gay 
VENDEE by Paul 
Dumas, Paris. Here in perennial 
loveliness are flowers, fruits and 
birds, in charming color and quaint 
Just right for drapery or 
upholstery in the informal room. 
Price $1.05 the yard. 

our local Dec 


As a summer 
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orator or direct tr om 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


1 Reta 
101 & 119 or vee Nee York 
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1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
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The FLORENTINE 
CRAFTSMEN *'é 


45-East-22™ Street: ‘New York 


VANET TE 
Vv 


DESIGNED 
FOR 
WINDOW 
AND 
PORCH 
USE 










VANETTE D-1 — Miniature Weathervane 
with your name or number of house. Plate size 
3” x 11”. Height from bracket to top of sil- 


houette 12”; projection of bracket from wall, 
16’. As shown in black finish, prepaid, $7.75 


Same VANETTE, with name plates but with- 
out lettering, prepaid . $5.25 












Same VANETTE, without name plate, but 
with bracket, prepaid $2. 






Leaftet A on Weathervanes sent on request 







suggest a 


PAPER and TWINE BAG 
(made of crash, with colored binding) 
whose cheery appliquéd design makes 
e "? n string and scissors interesting! 
$2.95—postage prepaid 


NEWYORICEXCHANG| 
FOR WOMANS-‘WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE = NEW YORK 


















Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 















Statue ERKINS 
ns STUDIOS 






252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 





sH# ANDWOVEN LINENS 


Sets for breakfast, luncheon and _ refresh- 
ments—also runners and pillow covers. Made 
by har nd m arke 2d to sell at unbelievably 
low prices for the quality and workmanship. 


BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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There is true economy in Davey service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity 


Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by Davey Tree Surgeons are the 
following: 


WM. HORLICK, JR. 

MADAME MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
AETNALIFEINSURANCE COMPANY 
MERION CRICKET CLUB 

MRS. BENJAMIN N. DUKE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

PHILIP K. WRIGLEY 

FRANKLIN SIMON 

SAMUEL PRENTISS BALDWIN 


Davey Tree Surgeons give you more service per 
dollar than any untrained or irresponsible men 
who may claim to work more cheaply per hour. 
There are very definite reasons for this fact. 


Davey experts work with the assurance of scien- 
tific skill and successful experience, and without 
hesitation, guesswork, or Joss of time. They are 
trained in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 
the only school of its kind in the world. 


No unnecessary work is permitted to be done by 
Davey Tree Surgeons. They are required by both 
organization discipline and professional training to 
do only those things which should be done in ‘the 
client’s interest. 

No money is wasted by Davey experts on trees 
that are too far gone. Furthermore, those trees 
that are in questionable condition are given only 
first-aid treatment, until it has been demonstrated 





JOHN DAVEY 


1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., 
Wes st port, Stamford, New York City, White Plains, Patcho »gue, I 
N , Ridger wood, N.J., Madison, N. Jes Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


Davin Cincinnati, Indiana polis, Louisy tlle, Lexington, P. aducah, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, 
Mo. 


Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 


by the increasing vigor of the trees that an invest- 
ment in full treatment is warranted. 


Davey work is done right, both mechanically 
and scientifically. It has permanent value and 
does not need to be done over again. It saves trees 
that are capable of being saved. 


All Davey experts are workers—no other kind 
are retained in the Davey Organization. Diligent 
effort and faithful performance are required and 
guaranteed. 


The service of Davey Tree Surgeons is really 
local to you. They live and work in your vicinity. 
There is no charge for lost time—only for actual 
working time. There is no cost to you for carfare or 
any other extras except the materials that go into 
the work. Write or wire our nearest representative 
or home office in Kent, Obio, forafreeexamination of 
your priceless trees without obligation on your part. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 545 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
Davey Tree kxpert Company of Canada, Limited—Toronto and Montreal 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Torrington, 


Hempstead, L.I., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Orange, 


Ww ashington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, 


Wis., 


, Charlotte, N.C., Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, Tulsa. 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


DAVEY TREE, SURGEONS. 








Martin L. Davey, 


President and General Manager 





One way to win a husband's abproval of doing someswing about the floors in your home is to take him to a linoleum, furniture, or 
Let the merchant show him how these colorful, care-free 
Perhaps he'll prefer this Heather Jaspe No. 012. It’s a man’s color, 


department store. 


Let him see the new designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum. 
Hoors are trimly tatlored and cemented in place for permanence. 


MEN WANT SOLID COMFORT 
thats why lheyll like thts heather fae Sloor 


REATHES there a man who hasn’t longed 
fora room as comfortable and complete as 
this quiet retreat? One in which he could work, 
study, or just pipe-dream of deeds to be done? 


With all such men in mind, the details of 
this very masculine interior were planned. 
Particularly such a room — in club, home, or 
college dormitory — should be designed for 
lounging robe 


and slipper time. And that 








certainly calls for cozy comfort underfoot. 

Heather is a man’s color. So Armstrong’s 
Heather Jaspé naturally formed the floor. Note 
how the tones of red, brown, and blue are 
picked up by the rest of the decoration. 
(Getting the right start with the floor does 
make color-scheming easy! ) 

One happy thing about this Armstrong 
Floor that men will like is that it isn’t a kill- 
joy. If ashes spill, or a careless elbow tips a 
bottle of ink, there’s no stain to tell the tale. 
The Accolac-Processed surface is the reason. 
Just wax and polish or relacquer occasionally, 
and it keeps its bright smile for years of wear. 


All Armstrong Floors are like that. Foot-easy 
and quiet, too. 

This suggestion for a man’s room is but 
one of many interiors shown in full color in 
‘Home Decorator’s Idea Book,’’ a work- 
ing guide that takes guesswork out of room- 
planning. You'll find its pocket-kit a handy 
place to keep clippings and samples. It offers 
you free decorating service. Just send 10¢ to 
(In Canada, 20¢.) Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, 945 Pine Street, 


the new 


cover mailing. 


Floor Division, Lancaster, Penn- Armstrong's 
sylvania. (Makers of cork products 
since 1860) Product 


Armstro ng Ss Sinoleum floors 


or every room in the house 


PRINTED “ *s 


and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 

















House BEAUTIFUL 
September, 1931 


Window hopping. 


HILDREN’S ROOMS 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
AND DECORATED 





Send for catalogue No. 54 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 


FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
SPEEA ST 6S17H STREET 
NEW YORK 





Call and examine plans, exteriors, es- 
timates of 54 fine homes contained in 
Mr. Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses” $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses” $5. 


Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 


Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful houses, with- 
out obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect . Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 





DISTINGUISHED REPRODUCTION 


of Your 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 
By a new and beautiful 
process your cherished 
old _ daguerreotypes, 
tintypes and miniatures, 
even though faded or 
damaged, may be re- 
produced without that 
‘copied’ look. Such re- 
productions make gifts 





Illustrated Booklet 
of Portraits Min- of priceless worth to 
members of your family. 


tatures on request 
The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 


Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 









GARDEN FIGURES 


Gnomes, Animals, Toadstools : 
Terra-cotta, gaily colored, for outdoors. /(- J 
Send 10 centa for illustrations **9'". y, 


*“*FAIRYLAND COMPANY’’ 
793 No. Oak Drive Bronx, N.Y. C 









Carol Brown 


“Avoca"’ HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 
“Tona" Celtic Silver 
Retail 53A Grove St., 


Wholesale & Boston 














silver finish so that it may be hung 
on the wall, and it would make a 
very distinctive and appropriate 
decoration over, or to one side of, a 
fireplace. The tile is 63’’ x 73’ and 
costs $3. be express collect. — 

Cauman, Inc., 795 Madison Avenue, 


THERE is something very fasci- 
nating about the combination of 
contrasting metals, and the new 
idea of combining pewter with 
corre seems to me to be a particu- 
larly happy one. In Figure 12 are 
shown a quaintly designed sugar 
bowl and cream pitcher which are 
of copper with pewter lining and 


handles, and which stand on a cop- 
per tray. Both in shape and in 
coloring these are unusually charm- 
ing pieces, and the usefulness of 
such a set for breakfast or tea table 
is quite obvious. The tray meas- 
ures 73’ x 45’ and the sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher stand 23’ high. 
The set is most reasonably priced at 
$5.00, which includes expressage. 
—M. W. Carr & Company, 62 
Gorham Street, Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. 


NO matter what their position in 
life, most women from the time 
they ‘play house’ with dolls havea 
peculiar weakness for a bright, in- 
viting, and workable kitchen — 
perhaps because it has always been 


Fig. 13 


woman’s own particular domain. 

The other day, fascinated by an ar- 
ray of novel things for the kitchen, 

in a shop which specializes in this 
sort of thing, I saw a new bread 
box (Figure 13) which I pounced 
on at once. It 1s made entirely of 
porcelain, inside and out, and comes 
in the most delectable color combi- 
nations: cream with decoration in 
yellow, blue, or green — or if you 
prefer you may have the box in any 
of these colors, with decoration in 
cream. The handle and catch are of 
brass or nickel, and it is a perfect 





ORIENTAL CURIOS 
OBJECTS OF ART 
FURNISHINGS 


Japanese lacquer cocktail cups are 
smart and decidedly modern. These 


of fine quality are impervious to 
liquids and weigh less than a feather. 
Red or black with gold lining. 


$2.50 each 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON 


Valentine’s 


STOCK 
REDUCTION SALE 


In order to reduce our large stock of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 
and 
OUR OWN BUILT 
REPRODUCTIONS 


we have marked our entire 
$350,000 STOCK 
at 25% to 50% 
DISCOUNTS 


Mail inquiries and orders given instant 


attention. 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 














UNUSUAL VALUE 
$40.00 


Never before have we offered our No. 1260 Ma- 
hogany and gold mirror with silhouette grouping 
as shown for $40.00 complete. 

Mirror measures 184 x 3514" u utside Price $25.00 
Larger silhouettes measure 514 4x6 ”’ outside, ovals 
4x46”. 


Send for Mirror Folio M-1 
and Silhouette Folder S-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Sq., Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 


victorian ‘*mantel vases”’ 


this demure shepherdess and 
her shy swain would stand most 
discreetly at either end of your 
mantel. 7.00 pair. for the center 
or elsewhere this ad yliie farm- 
yard scene 1014” tall, 4.00. 

quite the last word in the vic- 
torian revival. 


at fine shops or direct 


pl tt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 


SUBURBAN H 2 USES 
SUBURBAN 
a, a Book of 
45 Designs 
and Plans 
160 Illus- 
trations 
Price $2.50 
Postpaid 
Colonial, English, Stucco and other styles of 
Architecture. Dimensions, general specifications. 
Practical advice on the subject of Home building 
Houses costing from $10,000 to $50,000 to erect. 


Special Designs. Detailed plan service. 
Erection supervision 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York 


eA ee 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. Youcan earn while 
learning. Write today to— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
15A Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, la. 


LET US RESTORE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
H. SUMMERS & SON 


38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. | 


isl 


H ot 


Antique 


Reproductions and Adaptations 


rical furniture 

ch in roman 
a nds 
igns that have livec 
for centuries. Heir- 
loom groups for the 
bedroom, dining room 
z nd’ living room, in- 
> r famous 


Charlotte Furniture Co. 
Charlotte, Mich. Dept. 


I enclose 10 cents for book. 


HB931 


GENUINE 
FORGED IRON 
KNOCKER 


Rugged beauty, 


attainable only in 
the pleasing irregu- 
larity of forge work, 
at a very small 
price. Rust proofed. 
Order by mail; 
back if you 
Write for free 
folder illustrating 


money 
wish. 
iron 


other forged 


items. 


Longfellow Forge, 
61 Overbrook Drive, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


60 


Postpaid 












INTERIOR DECORATION 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
One-Year Courses 
Two-Year Courses 
European Travel Courses 





1al students, home- 






BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
140 Newbury St., Boston, 
KEN more 0140 


Massachusetts 





——___ WERKATHER 
VANES 


ENTS 





j : I ure Studio 
i ) Biddle St. 
i ore, Md. 
——E a — 
ASSES | 
liture 













box in which to keep bread fresh. 
It is 83’’ x 16’’, 6”’ deep, and costs 
~ — Lewis & 


shown, or reproductions of old 
maps of the world, are used. It 
$7.25, postage collect. measures 6’’ x 81” and the price is 
C ONGER, Sixth Avenue at 45th Street, $3.00, postpaid. — Tue Hanpworx 
N SHop, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


FRENCH Provincial furniture, to- 
day, seems to be rivaling the pro- 
vincial furniture of our own coun- 
try in popularity; and much of the 
charm of a provincial interior, of 
course, depends on the small ob- 
jects which are used. When I saw 
this flower basket (Figure 15) I 
thought it just the thing to place 
in such a room. It is made of wire, 
painted white, and has a container 
for the water and flowers, made of 
tin painted a characteristic dark 
French green. The decorations on 
the basket are of gilt, and the 
whole thing looks as if it had 
stepped out of one of those en- 
chanting rooms one finds in French 


Fig. 14 





I CONSIDER that no nore can 
claim to be truly well-equipped 
whose library does not contain an 
up-to-date atlas, and here in Figure 
14 is one which is not only up-to- 
date but also conveniently compact 
and so attractive in appearance that 
it obviously belongs on your li- 
brary t table, which is the proper 
place for such a useful reference 
book. This Hammond’s Handy country 
Atlas of the World contains new 14” in 
maps of all the countries of the 
world, together with a new series 
of separate maps of the United 
States. It also includes a Gazetteer- 
Index, the population figures of 
cities and towns, and much other 
valuable information. On the 
cover a variety of quaint foreign 
scenes, like the street in Rouen here 


houses. It is 73” high, 
in diameter, and costs $15.00, 
express collect. — Bapue, Inc., 15 


East 48th Street, N.Y. C. 





REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS... COPPER... PEWTER. .. IRON 


AND 


No. HC850—This splendid jug of Russian 
brass or copper will hold your gardens’ fairest 
blooms or lend a charming decorative note by 
itself. It will also make a unique lamp 

base. Height 14’’. Express collect. $9.00 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 


22 Allen Street New York City 
Send for catalog H40 


ANTIQUES 





——____—————=— By Archer B. Hulbert= 
The Mave $5,000 Prize Winner 


\ tale of the heroic journey across the Continent in the Gold Rush 


to California. 


Here is a chronicle of the American spirit which it 
nakes one proud to read. 


Publication Date October 2nd 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 


a Atlantic Book 












-FORTY- NINERS————— 





NETSCHERTS. 
ARTIFICIAL 
FLOWER BORDER 
EVERLASTING 


PATENT 4PPLIEO FOR 


Attached to inside of window frame, by slight 
pressure. Select your favorite flowers and colo 
to harmonize with curtains or draperies. 


Illustrated Catalogue No. 16 Mailed Free 
Agents Wanted 


FRANK NETSCHERT, In 


61 Barclay Street New York, N. YJ 


A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of § 
American and English Colonial homes, cot 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, am 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to bt iild, postpaid only $3.00, 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Amen- 
can and English Colonial homes and other 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $2.50. 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Stops Slipping in 
Bathtub—Shower 


Avoid this danger to family and 
self with FOOTSURE. Fits in bot- 
tom of tub. Patented vacuum cups 
molded in mat make it nonskid on 
slippery surfaces. High grade rub- 
ber, attractive design, beautiful col- 
ors——White, Green, Orchid, Blue. 
at Department oe 


House Furnishing st ores, 
_ pOOTSURe 


direct on receiy pt = Bucs e 
TE 
: meee TUB MAT 


CODE ec 

Footsure Co., oiaes 

407 Ea t Pi oO Sh. 
. Calif. 


A NEW BOOKLET 


Illustrating many gift suggestions in 


‘CHINA AND GLASS 


will be sent on request 


RICH & FISHER, Inc. 


14 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BUDDHA’S 
GOLDEN PATH 


Price One Dollar 


DWIGHT GODDARD 
Union Village 













Vermont 





TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 


MYRON S. TELLER 


280 Wall St., Kingston, N.Y. 


House BEAUTIFUL 
September, 1931 


GLAss. = 


THE EYES OF A HOME 





Residence of Le Roy Johnson, Stockton, California. John Upton Clowdsley, Architect, Stockton. F. Paul Dobson, General Contractor, Stockton 


Glass gives life to a home. It animates insures a lasting brilliance of finish found in 
the beauty that is built into the structure, no other glass, each sheet of “A” Quality 
for windows are really the eyes of a home. is labelled for your protection and that of 


The quality of glass a on howd terannes your architect. Consult your architect. 


: ‘ : LIBBEY: OWENS- FORD GLASS CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 
its entire tone. Libbey: Owens: Ford Qual- 


s ls: L Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, 
ity Glass has a beauty and brilliancy that reg: 


Polished Plate Glass and Shatter proof Safety Glass. also dis- 
impart warmth and graciousness to any struc— 


tributors of Figured oa Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue 
Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee 


This label appears on each light of L-O-F “A” Quality Glas 


Printed blue f a uble strength and red for single strength. 





ture. Made by an exclusive process which 


LIBBEY: OwENS:FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 
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Now is the time to add new 
interest to town-house tables! 

























i a) \CK fromthe country 


Gy, ) or the sei 





ishore for a 
season of entertaining in town, 
youw ll doubtless wish to add 
to the sparkle an 1 interest of 
your table with something new i 


glass and china. 


in the way ol “Colonial” Wine Glasses 

of fine crystal from the 

Glass Works of Val St. 

Lambert, in Belgium. 
$26 doz. 


At Plummer’s you ll find a 
positively inspiring array from 
which to choose. The world’s 
finest potters and glass work- 
ers are all represented, and 
many of the patterns and 
pieces are, by special arrange- 
ment, made exclusively for the 


I louse of Plummer. 


also, you will 


At | >lummer 3. 


find sales people whose Lnowl- 





Crystal Goblets to match 

the lovely Colonial de- 

sign shown above 

also by the same maker. 
$32 doz. 


edge of fine china and smart 
tables will add to your plea- 


sure in shopping here. 


raised enamel flowers in 
e-green rim decoration. Complete service car- 
$55 doz. Cream Soups and Stands $72 doz. 


oc rhe rmree;r 


PORTERS OF 


\ new t SU eauty. L vely Ivory body...» 











& Co., Ltd. 


China and Glass 


New York 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


256 Farmington Ave. 


th Street. 








For further information about items 
mentioned see notes on page 186 
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@ New and attractive uses for slate 
are contained in a booklet entitled 
Craftsmanship, which in text and 
illustration shows the great variety 
of uses to which this time-honored 
material may be put. Its texture 
and variety of color make it not 
only one of the most attractive ma- 
terials for roofs, but also for floors 
and walks. The Penn-Mont slate 


described owes much of its charm to 
the hand craftsmanship which goes 


into its making. A product of the 
Structural Slate Company. 


@ A new, economical construction 
principle in flooring which will be 
of interest to architects and decora- 
tors resists atmospheric changes and 
contributes to the preservation of 
the original beauty and practical 
advantages of hardwood floors. 


@ Decorators are quite generally 
agreed upon the fact that floors are 
the foundation for every well- 
planned room, and are breaking 
away from the traditional use of 
hardwood floors and rugs to ex- 
periment with newer materials. 
Among the most successful of these 
materials is modern linoleum, now 
available in an unlimited variety of 
colors and designs. The Home 
Decorators’ Idea Book is a booklet 
which shows in color many decora- 
tive suggestions for rooms using 
linoleum of various types as a floor 
covering. By this method one can 
visualize the entire color scheme 
of a room, which is of great assist- 
ance in selecting a type of floor 
covering approj priate to the room in 
which it is to be used. Published 
by the Armstrong 


Cork Company. 





IN THE-<BUILDING FIELD 


‘Ribac’ scientific construction con- 
sists of wood ribs inserted and 
securely glued in dovetailed recesses 
at right angles to the grain of the 
flooring and milled to form an 
integral part of the tongue on one 
side and the groove on the other. 
‘Ribac’ construction reénforces the 
block or plank as well as the entire 
floor, thereby reducing to the mini- 
mum the dangers of expanding, 
contracting, and warping. ‘Ribac’ 
blocks come in two styles — “One- 
piece’ blocks made of one piece of 
lumber in 6’’ and 8” sizes, and 
Fabricated’ blocks composed of 
several random-width pieces, each 
cabinet jointed and securely glued, 
in 6’’, 8’’, and 10”’ sizes. ‘Ribac’ 
planks which are constructed like 
the blocks may be had in desired 
widths and lengths. The Plywood 
Products Company, Inc., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 





IN FURNISHING 


@ There has been recently an in- 
creasing demand for textiles of 
rough weaves and geometric design 
especially suitable for modern in- 
teriors. The Newest Note in Deco- 
rative Fabrics — Rough Weaves isa 
booklet which shows in color sug- 
gestions for the use of many of 
these interesting textiles. Not only 


are they appropriately used in the 
decoration of modern rooms, but 


also in Early American, French 
Provincial, and many other types 
of houses. Published by F. A. 
Foster (7 Company, Inc. 


@ All those who have ever strug- 
gled with garage doors which can- 
not be opened on account of snow 


















Write for full information on 


STAINLESS 
and Heat Resisting 
STEEL SHEETS 
and Light Plates 
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D2 Roofing, Spouting, Gutters— 
Heating, Ventilating 


and Air Conditioning Systems 











KEYSTONE 
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AMERICAN 


AND KEYSTONE RUST RESISTING COPPER STEEL 


Black and Galvanized Sheets 


and RoofingTe 


rne Plates—Give enduring and satisfactory service 
i mH mi Mm = 


A 
HESE sheet metal products serve an important and growing list 
of uses. For roofing and siding in industrial construction ; for 
gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, and similar uses in resi- 
dential buildings; for ventilating and air-conditioning systems in 
great skyscrapers; for molding, sash, trim and doors in fireproof 
buildings; and for metal furniture, cabinets, and equipment for both 
office and home—not to mention culverts, vaults and an increasing 
number of underground uses. 


HAA I 
i 








Be sure the sheet metal you use has a reputation for quality and 
endurance. Specify American Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin 
and Terne Plates for all purposes. KrysTone quality (copper alloyed) 
gives maximum rust resistance. Sold by leading metal merchants. 



















can Sheet and Tin Plate Company /{\".: 
GeNnerAL Orrices: Frick Building, PittssurGu, PA. LAN = 
SupsipiarY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION te ee x 





PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. Or WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ‘ P 0 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPR’LDG. & Dry DocK Co. THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSE® COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co. 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Export Distribut .»s—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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New! It’s Revolutionary! 


SILEN : AUTOMATIC 


iz 


vo Ml the Cost of Former 
Be Water Heating Methods 





New Efficiency. . New 


Dependability ..ina 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
Oil Burning Unit 


T remained for Silent Automatic, 
the world’s largest manufacturer 

of domestic oil burners, to bring 
you a highly perfected water heater 
that meets every requirement... 
in any type of home... anywhere. 


nature’s best and 
cleanest fuel, the Silent Automatic 
Water Heater a constant, 
plentiful supply of hot water, at 
a fraction of the cost of other 
methods. 


Burning oil, 


assures 


Tank and heater are a 
complete, self-contained unit .. . 
operation is fully automatic... the 
day it is installed you can forget 
hot water problems. 


heater 
embodies the same design and oper- 
ating principles that have estab- 
lished an unmatched record of 
owner satisfaction for Silent Auto- 
matic oil burners... 


This revolutionary new 


. and offers the 
same guaranties of dependable, 
efficient performance. Mail the 
coupon today, or phone the nearest 
Silent Automatic dealer. 


SILENT 
12001 E. 


AUTOMATIC 
Jefferson Ave., 


CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 


RLD’s ru RER 
RER 


WATER 
HEATER 


Available in two sizes, with 
either electric or gas ignition; 
capacity 75 to 100 gallons per 
hour; combining economy of 
storage type with quick action 


of “flash” type. 





Cc O U P O N 
Silent Automatic 
Detroit, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, complete information on the Silent 
Automatic Oil Burning Water Heater—with 
prices. 


Corporation, 


Name_ 
Street 


City 


State __ (426) 


OF DOMESTIC OIL BURNERS 





WHAT’S NEW 


[ Continued from page 184 | 


being piled against them, or which 
blow shut just as the car 1s about to 
drive through, will appreciate the 
idea of an Overhead Door that 
works regardless of weather and 
that, at a touch, slides completely 
out of the way. Economy of space 
and ease of operation are the two 
greatest advantages of this type of 
door which is perfectly counter- 


@ Although much has been done in 
recent years to improve bathroom 
decoration, little has been done 
to improve its lighting arrange- 
ments. Edge-lite, however, is a 
really new idea in bathroom light- 
ing —a complete bathroom cabi- 
net, mirror, and adjustable light 
fixture, all in one. The lights slide 
in a slot along the very edge of 
the mirror and are held in posi- 
tion by strong friction clamps 
which are self-adjusting. This 
makes it possible to move the 
lamps into any desired position by 
a mere touch of the finger, and their 
proximity to the glass greatly in- 
creases the illumination of the 
room. Only one electric outlet is 
required for this outfit, which 
comes completely wired and ready 
to install. The cabinets are avail- 
able in a large variety of colors and 
designs and are gu uaranteed for two 
years against mechanical defects. 
A product of the Henkel ‘Edge-lite’ 
Corporation, 900 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago. 


@ Those who have found oil the 
ideal fuel for heating the house will 
be glad to know of a Silent Auto- 
matic Water Heater, designed to 
give a constant supply of hot water 
at a remarkably low cost. The 
heater is entirely self-contained, 
all the parts being assembled and 
shipped in one unit. This heater 
comes in two sizes, one 73”’ high 
with a storage capacity of 13 gals. 
and the other 61’’ high with a 
storage capacity of 32 gals. This 
is a product of the Szlent Automatic 
Corporation, 12001 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan. 


balanced in any position and which, 
when wide open, makes available 
every inch of floor and wall space. 
All hardware is inside the building 
protected from the weather, and 
the design of the tracks makes it 
impossible for the rollers to be 
come disengaged. This is a product 
of the Overhead Door Corporation, 
Hartford City, Indiana. 


IN HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


@ Few homes are adequately and 
intelligently lighted, and much 
valuable information on this sub- 
ject will be found in the booklet 
How to Light Your Home. This 
booklet shows many types of fix- 
tures and explains their proper 
placing in the various rooms of a 
house. The correct voltage for 
lamps, according to where and how 
they are to be used, is also sug- 
gested. Published by the General 
Electric Company. 


@ Two new types of flexible rubber 
trays have recently been devised 
for the Frigidaire and General Elec- 
tric refrigerators. The Dua-Flex 
Rub-Bar tray for General Electric 
refrigerators is the first one to 
combine full flexibility with de- 
sired rigidity. Its frame is of stain- 
less steel and it is so arranged that 
by arching the rubber tray the en- 
tire contents may be removed. Or, 
by pressing up between the bars 
which support the tray, one or two 
cubes only may be extracted. The 
Frigidaire Quickube ice tray is 
made of pure rubber with reén- 
forced, rust-proof steel in handle, 
front, and around the upper edge. 
To remove cubes the tray is drawn 
out sufficiently to expose the num- 
ber of cubes desired, and then pulled 
downward, the pressure loosening 
the cubes, which may then be 
lifted out. Or the tray may be com- 
pletely emptied by turning it inside 
out. These trays, as well as Flexo- 
trays which fit all other makes of 
refrigerators, are products of the 
Inland Manufacturing Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Further information.regarding the above products may 


be obtained by writing 


direct to the 


manujacturer 


To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 
and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 


(| Craftsmanship 


| How to Light Your Home 


] The Newest Note in Decorative Fabrics — Rough Weaves. Price 


10 cents 


The Home Decorators’ Idea Book 


Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Please send me the book 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


lets checked above. 





JEVER let anyone tell you that only 

Industry has efficient equipment. Look 

at the new Monel Metal sinks! And never let 

anyone tell you efficient equipment can't be 

beautiful as well. Look at the new Monel 
Metal sinks! 


One-piece design, standardized production 


and Monel Metal have upset old standards of 


kitchen sink efficiency —of sink beauty, too. 

The new Monel Metal kitchen sinks offer 
the very advantages women have always anted 
most. Silvery beauty that harmonizes with 


every color scheme... chip and crack-proof 


surfaces that won't lose their good looks... 
cleanability . . . corrosion-resistance ... free: 


dom from rust . . . and all the other points of 


superiority that Monel Metal has always meant. 
But in the new one-piece sinks, women find 
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MONEL MEL 


MODERN AS TOMORROW 
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new features which simplify efficient house- 
keeping. No seams, crevices or joints .. . round, 
easily cleaned corners... noise-killing insula- 
tion ...and to make the best use of small 
kitchens, the new Monel Metal sinks give 31% 
more working surface without increasing the 
floor space requirement. 

But the biggest news of all comes next: 
These new Monel Metal sinks are so reason- 
ably priced that average homes can now 
afford them. Your local plumber already has 
full information about the new Monel Metal 
sinks. If he can’t yet supply you, send us his 


name and address. Use the coupon. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


73 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to a technically control 
| l f high nickel content: Monel Metal is mined, 
i, re ed, rol and marketed solely by International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me booklets checked below: 
( Mlustrated booklet describing new Monel Metal sinks 
(0 “‘Nickel’s Worth’’—a booklet on Nickel by Floyd Gibbons 
Naroe 
Addres: 
Occupation 
Plumber 
Address 
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secret that to be well dressed 
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every purpose, theme and purse. 


Only table specialists such as 
Imperial can offer such a line 
comprising over 500 distinctive 
styles, each one beautiful in 

sign, authentic in type, care- 
fully built by people who know 
how to b 





y to build tat bles because they 
have made it a life work 
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The American Rose Annual1931. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The 
American Rose Society. 1931. 
53 x 8. 248 pages, including in- 
dex. Illustrated. 


THE title of these American rose 
annuals is somewhat misleading, 
since it gives the impression of 
a yearly catalogue brought up 
to date, rather than of a book 
crammed full of new and stimulat- 
ing ideas and accomplishments in 
the rose-growing world. In this 
new volume many sides of the sub- 
ject are discussed: the importance 
of municipal rose-garden progress; 
the movement to rediscover and 
cultivate old roses; the breeding of 
new roses; rose disease investiga- 
tions, and many other aspects of 
this many-sided and fascinating 
adventure of rose growing. De- 
scriptions of over two hundred 
“New Roses of the World’ are in- 
cluded, and roses in all parts of the 
world as well as in different sec- 
tions of the United States are 
discussed. No one who pretends to 
grow even a few roses in his garden 
should be without the information 
and inspiration contained in this 
compact volume. 


Furniture —Its Selection and 
Use. Report of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization. 
Washington: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1931. 52 
x 92. 120 pages. Price 20 cents. 


CONSIDERING the fact that 
about two billion dollars are spent 
annually in this country for furni- 
ture, and considering also the fact 
that the majority of people spend- 
ing this money are inexperienced 
and consequently incapable of 
judging intelligently the furniture 
that they buy, there is obviously a 
need for a book which will give 
them the important facts to keep in 
mind when selecting furniture for 
their homes. Such information is 
here concisely arranged, and even 
those who think they know a great 
deal about furniture will find in 
his book many valuable sugges- 
tions. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are the construction of 
furniture good and bad, and the 


different woods and finishes used. 
Budgets are given for furnishing 
homes of various sizes, and a 
chapter is devoted to the period 
styles commonly used to-day. A 
valuable reference book for all 
households, and particularly for 
those that are just starting. 


How to Judge a House. Report 
of the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization. Washington: 
United States Government Print- 
ing Office. 1931. 52 x 92. 85 
pages. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 


THIS is another valuable handbook 
put out by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, which 
should be of the greatest assistance 
to anyone planning either to build 
or to buy a house already built. 
Starting with the more general fac- 
tors to consider, such as location, 
type of architecture, and so forth, 
it goes on to explain details of ex- 
terior and interior construction, 
giving examples and illustrations 
of satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
work. If all prospective home 
owners could be furnished with this 
booklet, there would soon cease to 
be a market for the flimsily built 
houses that are now all too easily 
disposed of to ignorant purchasers. 


The Ignoramus Garden Book, 
by Mary Wheeler Rush. New 
York: Sears Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. 53x72. 172 pages, 
including index. Price $2.50. 


THE trouble with most garden 
books, from a beginner’s point of 
view, is the fact that they presup- 
pose a knowledge of garden funda- 
mentals which the true beginner is 
far from possessing. So it is com- 
forting to find a book which takes 
it for granted that the reader knows 
nothing whatever and starts with 
the most elementary information 
about soils, planting, and so forth. 
The main part of the book is de- 
voted to detailed descriptions of the 
principal garden annuals and peren- 
nials, tabulating in easy reference 
form the important facts regarding 
their care and cultivation. Even 
experienced gardeners will find 
much useful information conven- 
iently arranged in this small book. 
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B, eee to be considered when you select your 


~ Fall wall coverings. 






























Will the material fade, crack or peel? Is 
it waterproof ? Can it be cleaned without 
injuring the color? Is it really durable? 


Sanitas meets all of these tests. 


And, when your walls are Sanitas covered, 


Pal. A co eS = we eee is much more than price per roll 
\ : <a 


they will have lasting beauty that withstands 
washing with warm water and soap. Sanitas 
can be cleaned as easily as painted wood- 


work. 


Aside from its decorative value, Sanitas 
should be considered as a protective wall 
fabric. It actually strengthens old cracked 
walls and ceilings. The tensile strength of 
Sanitas prevents cracks from breaking 
through the surface of Sanitas. Protect your 
wall decorating investment by insisting on 


Sanitas. 


Your decorator can show you the latest 
Sanitas Sample Books containing styles for 
every room in the house. If he cannot sup- 
ply you, write us for samples, booklet and 


name of a decorator who can serve you. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 
320 Broadw ay Dept.30 New York 
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oe A R p E | | N @ uw uw With the opening in the 


early autumn of the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, a new standard of refined living will be borne to 
Americans —a standard to which all its exquisite appointments and modern equipment will severally 
contribute. Yet something else will walk its broad corridors and inhabit its sumptuous apartments which, 


“something” is the guarded tradition of Waldorf- 


though intangible, is as real as any fitment. This 


Astoria service rendered to the creat of éenerations past. * In such a milieu, one will expect to find 


Mohawk carpets. And find them one will: in the Park Avenue entrances, in lounges, dining rooms, and 


ery many exclusive private suites in the twin towers. M C ) i WK 


a Kuga & Carpets 


lvenue, New York. 
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American Alpines in the Gar- 
den, by Anderson McCully. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1931. 53x 8. 251 pages, 
including index. Price $2.50. 


READERS of the House Beautiful 
will need no introduction to the 
author of this book, as her articles 
on plants and flowers have appeared 
for many years in the pages of this 
magazine. And they will be glad 
to aoe that Mrs. McCully has 
now published in book form very 
complete information about the 
plants of our Western mountain 
ranges suitable for growing in 
American rock gardens. She her- 
self has grown all the plants which 
are described, and she explains in 
detail how they may be success- 
fully transferred from their wild 
haunts to domestic gardens. Al- 
though many of these plants are 
treasured in foreign nurseries, com- 
paratively little is known in this 
country of the wealth of hardy 
garden material which flourishes 
in the Pacific Coast mountain 
ranges. So American rock gar- 
deners should be grateful to Mrs. 
McCully for bringing them so 
much new information in such 
practical and interesting form. 


Early Domestic Architecture of 
Pennsylvania, by Eleanor 
Raymond. New York: William 
Helburn, Inc. 1931. 94x13. 176 
pages. Illustrated. Price $20.00. 


ALTHOUGH Americans flock in 
droves to admire the architecture 
and ruins of foreign countries, they 
pay singularly little attention to 
the older buildings of their own 
country, even when these have a 
decided claim to historic and archi- 
tectural importance. We may be 
sure that future generations will 
regret this lack of appreciation on 
our part and be proportionately 
grateful to the few societies and 
public-spirited individuals who 
have striven to record and preserve 
our architectural heritage. Of real 
importance, therefore, is Miss 
Raymond's work in compiling for 
us this record of early domestic 
architecture in Pennsylvania, for 
not only has she given us illustra- 
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tions and measured drawings of the 
larger houses of that district, but 
she has also included the more 
primitive houses, barns, spring 
houses, and other well-designed 
outbuildings never before con- 
sidered worthy of preservation and 
now rapidly disappearing from the 
countryside. The three hundred 
excellent illustrations included in 
this volume were culled from over a 
thousand photographs taken dur- 
ing the course of an eight-thou- 
sand-mile tour and are of buildings 
chosen for their architectural value 
rather than for their historic in- 
terest. Incidentally, as Miss Ray- 
mond points out in her ‘Foreword,’ 
the publication of this book is not 
a ‘superfluous and untimely gesture 
of appreciation of our architec- 
tural traditions with no construc- 
tive application to the present or 
the future,’ for a study of these 
buildings will reveal the same 
directness in fitting form to func- 
tion which architects of the present 
day are striving to achieve. The 
modern architect may learn much 
of proportion, skill in the use of 
materials, and adapting houses to 
their sites from a study of these 
photographs. Twenty-five pages 
of measured drawings follow the 
illustrations, and an introduction 
by R. Brognard Okie voices a 
Philadelphia architect’s apprecia- 
tion of the work Miss Raymond, 
a Boston architect, has done in 
producing this intensely interest- 
ing record of early Pennsylvania 
architecture. 


Selected Furniture Drawings, by 
William W. Klenke. Peoria, 
Ulinois: Manual Arts - Press. 
1930. 9 x 12. 66 pages. Ilus- 
trated. Price $3.00. 


EACH of the forty-six projects 
shown in this book has been either 
made by the writer or under his 
direct supervision, so that the 
practicability of the working draw- 
ings is assured. The pieces illus- 
trated are varied and of attractive 
design, ranging from a Sheraton 
writing desk to a simple vanity 
case, with photographs showing 
the completed pieces as well as the 
working drawings. 
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TOUS 


Radiator 


Is an Investment That Will Endure 


“t 


© 1931, T. H.N. CoRP. 


| eee any other sound investment, the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator has the inherent stability that withstands the threats of time. 
Encased within the wall—where it is completely out of view and out of 
the way—it serves year after year, never requiring a moment sattention. 

Thus you can, with utter confidence, install Herman Nelson In- 
visible Radiators throughout your home and know that they will not 
interfere with the arrangement of your furniture, the planning of your 
decorative schemes, or the hanging of your draperies. 

The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator comes complete—ready 
to be installed with any steam, hot water, vapor or vacuum heating 
system. It has no joints to fail and leak—no parts that can rust or get 
out of order. 

If you are planning a new home, consider the added beauty and 
comfort the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator will make possible; 
the floor space it will save, the security it will give to your investment. 

Consult your architect or heating engineer, or get in touch with our 
nearest sales office. If you prefer, write for our descriptive catalogue. 


HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
at Moline, Ill. 


THE 


Factory Sales and service offices in all principal cities 
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Anrot ND THE WORLD magic 
words which fall across your mind 
and carry with them visions, shot 
with mist, of far-flung countries, 
foreign lands. They bring before 
your dream-dimmed eyes the mar- 
ble dome and minarets of the 
matchless Taj Mahal; you hear 
the golden notes of gamelan bells 
reéchoing through the soft blue 
dusk, calling the Javanese to 
prayer. They bring in a hushed, 
low breath the strange, insistent 
hum of ricksha wheels from road- 
ways in Peking, the Forbidden 
City where an old moon peers over 
purple walls and huge fantastic 
shadows sprawl beneath the mas- 
sive gates. They bring Japan — 
tiny gardens, flowered kimonos, 
cherry trees in bloom, and above, 
the silver crystal cone of Fujiyama 
catching slant rays from a setting 
sun. These places you all know 
and these you'll find along your 
way around the world, but come 
with me and let me give you just a 
glimpse of the strange corners of 
that portion of the world on which 
your cruise will concentrate — the 
inscrutable and _ ever-fascinating 
East. 





Berorr we start, there are some 
prosaic angles to consider, and, 
for our own comfort and conven- 
ience, there’s the wardrobe which 
must have its share of attention. 
However, it’s all so simple that we 
won't spend much time on it. 

For men, the usual. number of 
lounge suits of medium weight, 
white linen suits, —say four of 
these, — and white flannels — not 
too many, as during most of our 
voyagethey will bea bit too heavy. 
Evening clothes of course, and 
golf clothes too for deck wear. As 
for hats — who cares? When we 
get to Bombay there is Richard- 
son's directly across the Apollo 
Bunder from the Gateway of 
India, and they will fit you with a 
sun helmet which must serve for 
about two months while you 
ramble through the Orient. “Put 
it on when you leave the store and 
wear it religiously during the day- 
time until we arrive the en- 
trance to Manila Bay, when you 
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Beyond the east the sunrise, Beyond the west the sea, 
And East and West the Wanderlust,, That will not let me be. — GEROLD GOULD 


AROUND THE WORLD 


BY KENNETH RIPLEY 


for tropical use and a kummerbund 
to be worn with them should also 
be purchased at Richardson's. 
Three will be sufficient, and they 
will be a real blessing — a light, 
cool substitute for the conventional 
tuxedo. 

As an overcoat will be necessary 
to get to the pier in New York, 
you'll have it with you. Give it to 
your steward for storage when you 
leave Suez and forget about it until 
you arrive at Chin Wang Tao to 
entrain for Peking. You'll need it 
there — always at night and usu- 
ally in the daytime as well. 

One last word — equip yourself 
with a very light raincoat. Tropi- 
cal showers appear without warn- 
ing to race across the sky and dis- 
appear as quickly as they came, 
but they do a lot of damage while 
they last. 

For ladies the same rules apply. 
Evening gowns — enough to last 
through the entire cruise, as 
there'll be no chance to add to 
the number en route. Hats — for 
those who shudder at the image 
of themselves in a sun helmet a 
broad-brimmed, straw will suffice. 
This may be equipped with a pug- 
gree or not as you wish, but the 
main object is to protect the back 
of the neck — the most vulnerable 
and vital spot when exposed to the 
sun. For younger girls beach pa- 
jamas are popular on deck, and a 
large supply of silk sport dresses is 
necessary for shore travel. 

The climate varies from hottest 
summer weather to that of our 





March, so who could advise ladies 
what to wear? Tour managers 
have tried it many times in the 
past with no appreciable success, 
and, remembering my own experi- 
ences, I hesitate to venture further. 
So let’s be on our way. The whis- 
tles are blowing; streamers are fly- 
ing through the snow which 
swirls across to curl in little drifts 
along our boat deck; we start to 
move — and within a few minutes 
the sky line of New York fades toa 
pale, thin line of dancing sparks 
on the dark horizon. We're off 
around the world! 





Tue Gateway of India — we leave 
by train for Agra and Delhi, the 
main travel centres. Leaving Delhi, 
we board the narrow-gauge rail- 
way and turn toward the southwest 
across the bare, brown plains of 
Rajputana to the hills beyond and 
Udaipur. Here is India unspoiled, 
untouched — the India of our 
dreams. 

Glistening white, it stands be- 
side a lake of turquoise blue from 
which, like water flowers in the 
morning sun, rise exquisite marble 
palaces. Here lives the Maharaja, 


WORLD CRUISES 


September 19-December 16. S. S. Malolo. Matson Line. 
Third annual ‘Around the Pacific’ cruise. Starting from San Francisco, this cruise 
visits nineteen of the most interesting ports of the Pacific, including Manila, Bali, 
Port Moresby in New Guinea, and other unique places off the usual beaten track. 


December 3, 1931-—April 8, 1932. S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. 


The largest of World Cruise liners, starting east from New York with Funchal, 
Madeira, the first port of call. The itinerary is planned so that spring is followed 


around the world. 


December 15, 1931-—April 18, 1932. S. S. Volendam. Holland-American Line. 


Round the World via the Southern land of the midnight sun. For the first time a 
round-the-world cruise will visit the Antarctic, sailing south from New Zealand to 
Ross Sea and Byrd’s famous ‘Little America,’ January being midsummer in this 
region. Then north again to Tasmania and many ports not ordinarily included in 


world tours. 


January 6, 1932-May 27, 1932. S. S. Resolute. Hamburg-American Line. 
Sailing eastward from New York and including, among other ports of call, Djibouti 


in French Somaliland, visited by no other cruise, and the island of Bali 


paradise.’ 


the ‘last 





January 9, 1932-May 27, 1932. S. S. Franconia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & 


Son. 


Sailing eastward around the world, the Franconia reaches India before the oppres- 
sive hot weather, and Japan at cherry-blossom time. The interesting itinerary ‘in- 
cludes, among other places, Athens, the Holy Land, Bali, Saigon, Semarang, and 


Macassar. 


President liners of the Dollar Line sail regularly every fortnight around the world. 













































highest ranking potentate in a 
India. His herd of elephants t 
pet and stamp in the royal stab 
peacocks strut through his § 
Girls’ Gardens, where fount 
play in the most intricate of ¢ 
signs. 

Out on the lake in the afternoonfy| 
in small boats pulled by brightly 
turbaned native oarsmen, we yi 
the summer palace, and at suns@ 
row around to the southern end 
watch the feeding of the wild boarg 
An Indian legend has it that} 
boar once aided a searching pa 
in finding a lost primcess, and sin 
that time the people of Udaipt 
out of adie have fed the 
each evening at sundown. Out 
the jungle they charge, hundre 
of them, while countless peacoe 
join in the scramble for the corn. 

Home through the dusk to 
Udaipur State Hotel. There 
the balcony we watch the sun § 
down. The sky is ablaze — da 
shadows creep along the purpl 
hills — temple gongs ring out, an 
Hindus in their many-colored sari 
come down to the lake to pra 
There’s a hush over the jungle 
the moon appears — then night 
noises far and faint. The moon 
cuts a silver path across the lake 
and its luminous fingers throw the 
water palaces into bright relief 
At ten o'clock there’s a clank of 
chains — a gong and a native cry, 
The gates are closed. The city 
sinks to slumber behind its mas 
sive walls. Outside, in the hills, z 
leopard gives voice to the stars. 
We sit on the balcony lost im 
dreams. 


Lig 


——— 


Curna: across level land where 
dust-gray fields stretch off to the 
rim of the world — straining coo- 
lies by the great canal — small 
mounds, the graves of those who 
have struggled for life for cen- 
turies here on the barren plains. 

And then Peking — most fas- 
cinating city in all the world. 
The surging life of the Orient 
pours through its gates to spill ia 
a swirling tide behind the walls. 
The streets are drab and gray, # 
fitful wind stirs a veil of dust; but 
beyond it, in the shadows of tow- 
ers, gates, and turreted walls, 
there's pageantry. 

We must go to Lang Fu Tsu, an 
open-air native market far re- 
moved from foreign influence. The 
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Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. 
ing mountains, and yillages with a charm. all their own, inhabited by pictur- 
easants whose courtesy is proverbial. Cities impressive with churches, gracious 
nd relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted by great craftsmen. 
















hough intensely conservative, even primitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled 
piry. The most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of 
yaich enhances the more solid attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive 
m the most luxurious hotels are considerably cheaper than those of equal rank 
ands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 








Srraation and literature apply to the Spanish National Board for Travel Offices at PARIS, 
de la Madeleine; NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 
At LONDON and other cities apply to Cook’s and Wagons-Lits Travel services, The American 
soother Travel Agency. 
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He ddn’t 


count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 


O SIR! The guest we have 

in mind had his owncure 
for insomnia! He asked us to 
furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 
Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren’t part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels.. 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom.. 
and the beds... well, if you’ ve 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there’s very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 25 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 2 5 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S on/y United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
SRA TILE AW ASHererstcie eroisictesticlersie sys The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS........eeceeee- The Bancroft 
NEWARKANG Voce cicteirlerecreisinecte The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...---- The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON 5 NG Joie aveieioyereie svete ie sine The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ....02..00005 The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY SNE Vis ocoierejaiaetRere sissies The Ten Eyck 
SVRACUSBANE CY: dace opteiiainie The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, Ne Yi) sfoidtsibiece oaiasie ec sinre The Seneca 
NIAGARA (FALLS, NiiYilevaisse: eveiersiaiciesere The Niagara 
BRIB-APAG Visiscce ele Baiapew cu terianiaen.e The Lawrence 
AK RONG OHIO 's:evei0 dusvejereie olde,s-ars'e areca The Portage 
PEIN TS SMICHs 5:90;S,aieteilsiviaoae: neve gomranats The Durant 
KANSAS CITY; MQ... 02cds cieewes ss The President 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ... 

SHREVEPORT, LA 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 
W ORLEANS, LA. 


svatardve El Conquistador 
The St. Francis 

The Washington-Youree 
.- The Roosevelt 

. The Bienville 





e King Edward 
AI ‘ - The Clifton 
) T ice Edward 
k ySTC 4 


R. OD The Prir 
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[ Continued from page 190] 


bargains there at the little stands 
make you catch your breath — bits 
of jade and teakwood, copper and 
porcelain. Then, in a little open 
space beyond, itiner- 
ant entertainers bring 
shouts of laughter to 
the throngs with their 
startling feats and pan- 
tomime. 

One evening we'll 
go to the theatre and 
watch Mei Lan Fang, 
world-famous Chinese 
actor, and afterward 
we'll wander through 
Jade Street, Embroidery Street, Fur 
Street. We should do all of our 
shopping in Peking; we'll never 
regret it. For truly marvelous 
pieces we'll visit FitzHugh’s out 
near Coal Hill. An English gentle- 
man and his charming wife have 
specialized in things Chinese, and 
their knowledge gives you a re- 
markable choice with complete 
assurance of authenticity. 

We'll eat Chinese food of course, 
but for an especial treat we'll visit 
the Metropole, a Russian restau- 
rant. A tiny glass of vodka first, 
then caviar and borsch and chicken 
done in an unfamiliar style. The 
food is delicious — unforgettable. 
We return to the Grand Hotel de 
Pékin late in the evening and find 
a ball in progress; a gay crowd 
composed of people from the vari- 
ous legations — suave, sophisti- 
cated. Outside, the flares, the 
dancing shadows, shouts of rick- 
sha coolies through the dark. It 
will grip your heart and you'll 
swear you're coming back some 
day —to the City of Northern 
Peace. 


Jasin — through the Straits of 
Shimonoseki into the Inland Sea, 
miniature Mediterranean, where 
junks swing lazily in the sun, their 
great, square sails at ease. Jagged 
islands of vivid green, where lean- 
ing pines cling with crooked fin- 
gers to the terraced slopes. 

Then Miyajima, lovely little is- 
land town where the water torii 
stands. We must stop there and 
wander through its narrow streets, 
pausing at little shops to look at 





strings of crystals, cut and plain, 
and then along the shore of the 
bay to the fine Miyajima Hotel. 
The charm of Japan — the shady 
walks back through 
the woods, where you 
stumble unexpectedly 
upon tiny houses from 
which emerge smiling 
people in flowered ki- 
monos to motion you 
in for tea. Here, on this 
island, birth and death 
are not permitted, and 
a heavy penalty is im- 
posed upon the family 
which allows either to occur. 
They like to keep their island free 
from sadness, a paradise apart from 
pain. You'll like it, and you'd like 
to spend a week or more in the sun- 
shine on its steep-sloping hillsides 
— it’s the isle of forgetfulness. 

But we must go on to Kobe and 
then to Kyoto for the Cherry- 
Blossom Dance. Kyoto, too, is 
the place to shop — the best in all 
Japan. Then Tokyo, Yokohama, 
and north to Nikko, beautiful 
town at the base of snow-capped 
peaks. The magnificent temples 
of the Shoguns nestle deep be- 
neath giant cryp- 
tomeria trees. We 
stop at the famous 
Kanaya Hotel, and 
our room faces out 
on the mountain 
sides where the 
moon glints molten 
silver on the deep- 
banked snow. Then 
back to Yokohama 
and our ship. 





We have passed Japan — it faded 
away in a fire-mist as the sun 
dipped low behind the peak. Fu- 
jiyama, mountain of grace and 
majesty — white-crested it stood, 
clear-cut on an evening sky. A 
whisper came on the ‘freshening 
breeze from the hillsides beyond, 
where the blossoms wave, from the 
valleys and streams of the smiling 
land: ‘Sayonara! Banzai! Good- 
bye! Live a thousand years!’ A 
fine farewell. The sky line merges 
to shaded blues. Night sweeps the 
sky with a soft, slow brush. It is 
dark — and the East has gone. 
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Make yourself acquainted wi 
the country of the hour. Th 
eyes of the world are focuseg 
on the New Republic— SPAIN) 
Read 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s: 


SPAIN: 


A FORT HISTORY 


This short history of Spain reads as) 
easily as a good novel and is also 
somewhat alter the method of the 
moving picture.— Detroit News. 


It is admirable for a traveller, and is 
no doubt making the journey with 





many American visitors. —Saturday 
Review of Literature. 








As a guide book to Spain for the 
uninitiate whether on this side of 
the water or the other, “A Short 
History of Spain” fulfills admirably 
its. modest purpose.—Boston 
Transcript. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Illustrated —$3.50 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 
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Ke Furniture is unsur- 


passed in suitability and charm 





pone eee 


tor American homes. 






If you are interested in furniture of 






the highest quality in design and crafts- 






manship, write for photographs and 


SS arn oad 






pamphlet telling “How Kensington 


Sa 






Furniture May Be Purchased’’ 










HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY GROUP, by KENSINGTON 
Especially appropriate for a dining room of Georgian or Colonial character 
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WorK SHOPS KENSINGT ON MEG COMPANY SHOWROOMS 
605 To 611 MANUFACTURERS 41 West 45TH STREET 
EasT 132ND STREET DECORATIVE FURNITURE 6TH FLOOR 
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Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? 














Do you realize that we maintain two departments 
especially for your help ? 






The Readers’ Seryice Bureau will answer, so far as possible, any 
questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 












The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 





building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 









e@ Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 





wha BARBARA 


BILTMORE 


SANTA BARBARA « CALIFORNIA 










e Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 





two House Plan Portfolios at 25¢ each which show these plans. 







This coupon is included for your convenience 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 





8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. GOLF «+ TENNIS + BEACH LIFE + RIDING 









T enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 
| Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
{] Small-House Portfolio No. 2 — Other Styles — 25 cents 
C1 Please send free bulletin describing individual service 


A Beautifully Iliustrated Folder Sent on Request 







Name and Address: 












YTHING WILL BE READY 
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TELEPHONE CONVENIENCE HELPS TO KEEP HOUSE- 
HOLDS EFFICIENT AND SERVANTS SATISFIED 


MANAGING a modern household is an intricate business. 


Successful managers use business-like methods in or- 
ganizing activity, avoiding waste, cutting costs and 
maintaining morale. Quite naturally they insist upon 
having enough telephones. 

Conveniently located throughout the house—in bed- 
room or boudoir, living-room or library—in kitchen, 
pantry, laundry, garage—those telephones save minutes 
and steps for every one, every day. There’s no rushing 
from room to room or up and down stairs. Madam-the- 
manager can make or receive calls anywhere at any 
time, quickly, comfortably. Servants need not be diverted 
from their proper duties. 

In many residences, there is an additional central 
office line for servants’ use. Courtesies of that kind 
make them work more willingly . .. and make the 
manager's job much easier. 

Individual telephone requirements vary widely. The 
local telephone company will gladly advise you as to 
the equipment best suited to your own house or 


apartment. Just call the Business Office. 
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The pantry telephone enables your major-domo to order supplies and attend to the details of 
household business, while keeping a watchful eye on his staff. Other servants can make or 


receive necessary calls without interfering with their work or disturbing the rest of the household. 
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NEXT MONTH 


Tue House Beautiful next month will 
put special emphasis on decorating 
the house for the fall and will feature 
furniture and furnishings of various 
kinds. The leading article will dis- 
cuss Earty NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
Furniture, which is so popular at the 
moment: Directoire, Regency, Em- 
pire, and Biedermeier will all be taken 
up and illustrated. Appropriate set- 
tings for these different pieces will 
also be given. 


Aw article that broaches a new field 
for the application of the esthetics 
of furnishing is AppING AMENITIES 
to Cottece Livinc. Too long have 
schools and college dormitories been 
barren wastes so far as the art of in- 
terior decoration has been concerned. 


A snort time ago the interest of all 
the world was centred in a certain 
house in Mexico. Photographs of 
this house, La Casrra EN CUERNAVACA 
belonging to Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, 
are shown and a description of it given 
by one who knows it well. Another 
feature is included which also is in- 
timately connected with this same 
renowned family. A model of a house 
planned in the International Style for 
Colonel Lindbergh is illustrated. Al- 
though this house will probably not 
be built, it is extremely interesting as 
a solution to a specific problem. 


Aw important series on TENDENCIES 
IN Rue’Stryxes To-pay willstart, which 
will approach the subject from every 
angle of interest to the housewife. 
New colors, new patterns, and new 
weaves will be emphasized. 


rr 





Tur prize cover design, instead of 
appearing on the September issue as it 


has for the past few years, will be used | 


in March, since it is especially appro- 
priate for the Spring Garden Number. 
The cover used this month is one 
which received Honorable Mention. 
This is the second design to be used 
from this year’s Competition. The 
others chosen will appear on the next 
ten issues. 


Our = Smact-Houss Competition 
closes October 15 of this year. If 
any architect who has not received a 
copy of the conditions governing this 
competition will write us, we shall be 
glad to send one. 
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Home has been variously defined, but it remained for the 
supersalesman of real estate to belittle it to something that 
can be bought on the installment plan, as if it were a piano, 
or an automobile, or even indeed a house. A house is con- 
ceived, erected upon its foundation, perfected to its last 
architectural detail, furnished, planted, and then exchanged 
for money upon whatever plan you may elect, but it is still 
a house. It is a shell with only emptiness within; a body 
without soul. Nor is animation added simply by occupancy. 


Home is a word invented by the Englishman, in describing 
whom Santayana has said, ‘Home is the centre of his 
physical and moral comfort, his headquarters in the war- 
fare of life, where lies the source of his spiritual supplies.’ 
To him home did not depend upon central heating, electrical 
appliances, or tiled baths. This is not to decry these most 
excellent attachments, these concomitants of physical 
comfort. They add inestimably to the ease and smooth 
running of the house. It might even be said that they 
promote, or at least they do not militate against, the sense 
of peace and equanimity which characterizes those who 
have homes. Perhaps it is here that the modern house and 
home meet, and perhaps it is here that the supersalesman 
became confused and lost his way. He soa hall, we 
may imagine, where a tiled floor, concealed radiators, and 
innumerable switch plates —the very perfection of ap- 
pointments, in fact — misled him into believing he had 
entered a home. ‘So much skill on the part of the house- 
wright must perforce result in a home’ was his deduction. 
But a home, the place that is our moral anchorage, cannot 
be specified by the architect or transferred by deed. Our 
salesman had in fact but viewed a room or an aggregation 
of rooms which still awaited gentle and gracious living to 
become moulded into a home. 


Tue phrase ‘a house is a machine to live in’ has received 
much criticism from those who interpret it as a eulogy of 
a habitation which consists merely of four stark walls plus 
a roof and complete mechanical equipment. But a house 1s, 
as a matter of fact, just this. It offers us shelter and certain 
conveniences for the business of living. We must ourselves 
bring to it those qualities that will transmute it into a home. 
Its walls, its timbers, and its most minute parts will in time 
receive the impress of these qualities, but they never confer 
them. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE 
QUALITY of this home of 
the type so frequently found in the 
Cotswold Hills of England is defi- 
nitely enhanced by the soft coloring 
of the roof which is covered with 
Ludowici Crude Shingle Tile. .. . 
For buildings of any size—for archi- 
tecture of every type—there are 
patterns of Ludowici Tile to provide 
the perfect roof. ...The beauty of 
such a roof is as enduring as the 


protection against fire and weather. 





Goodwillie & Moran, Architects 
New York City 


LUDOWICI TILE 
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Made by LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
fH AVE. @ CHICAGO: 104. SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. e@ WASHINGTON: 738 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W. 














le Notes 


Because we believe that readers of House Bean- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inqutsitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we are initiating this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


Diener have long since ceased to be sub- 
rosa, skeleton-in-the-closet accessories. Each 
year they have grown lovelier in color, until 
now no bedroom is really finished until the 
blankets are a part of the decorative scheme. 
Lovely pastel shades, turquoise, peach, pink, 
beige, coral, pale yellow, tea rose, apricot, 
écru, apple green, maize, and the new rose- 
rust and increasingly popular blue, give ample 
Opportunity to key into your present color 
scheme or act as incentives to start new ones. 


i sHEETS are still the most luxurious 
note in bedding. Nevertheless, those of cot- 
ton are now made in such fine quality that 
they are generally accepted as adequate even 
for the best-appointed bedrooms. The all- 
color sheets are less in demand now than 
those of white with colored stitching or 
colored hems, although solid-color sheets 
may be used as blanket covers. A very new 
style shows a border of white on color, or of 
color on white, appliquéd with hemstitching 
across the top and down the side where it 
turns down over the blanket. 


IM oneness FURNITURE is still a matter of 
much discussion. By some it is declared to be 
dead and by others to be just coming into 
more universal use, its trial period over. The 
truth probably lies between these two ex- 
tremes. After a blind and unintelligent copy- 
ing of Continental designs of both the modi- 
fied traditional types of the French and the 
stark functionalistic types of the Germans, 
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American manufacturers are now producing 
designs based upon our own mode of living 
and adapted to our own architectural back- 
grounds, which will undoubtedly result in 
crystallizing a style that is purely American. 
It is natural that furniture a the apartment 
should be among the first of these. Examples 
of this type of furniture are shown on pages 
238-239 of this issue. This furniture shows the 
use of the metal flat bar and band, which are 
a newer development than the metal tubes. 


Eeine LINENS for the informal meal on 
porch or terrace occupy an important place in 
every dining-room linen chest. Mayan de- 
signs (indicating the increased interest in the 
ancient American civilization) and African 
designs (reflecting the Colonial Exposition in 
Paris) mark some of the newest cloths. 


ce FRENCH COLONIAL EXPOSITION still cur- 
rent in Paris will undoubtedly have its in- 
fluence upon American merchandise, as have 
most of the large international expositions of 
the past. This influence will be reflected in 
indirect ways, and perhaps more in color than 
in anything else. In fact, North African col- 
ors are already seen in clothes, quicker to 
reflect a new color trend than furnishings, but 
the characteristic African palette, brown, — 
a deep pute brown, — brickish henna, bril- 
liant orange, bright gold, light pure yellow, 
jade green, billiard green, blue-green, royal 
blue, pure vermilion, and purple, — verging 
on the red rather than the blue, — and with 
these black and white, will probably be seen 
later in fabrics, rugs, and wall coverings. 





Pegaen which has been popular for several 
years, now appears combined with other ma- 
terials — pottery, crystal, wood, brass, and 


copper. 


oor: are becoming more definitely either 
formal or informal, and the nondescript, 
betwixt-and-between room is finding less 
space for itself under the sun. For formal use 
and entertaining, the feminine, sophisticated, 
elegant late eighteenth-century French or 
English type is in favor. Strongly contrasting 
with this is the sturdy, bold, forthright, 
provincial type of either French or American 
provenance. In either of these types, so long 
as the definite note of formality or informality 
is maintained, the furniture can be of varied 
origin. 


Novereenre-century FURNITURE, being at 
present a distinct vogue, has brought gray, a 
favorite color of the First Empire, into in- 
creased use. This color can be found not only 
in wall and floor coverings and fabrics of all 
kinds, but even in new china designs. 
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Photograph by Robert Farrier 
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KEEPING A FRIENDLY RELATION WITH THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


This house in La Jolla, California, is built mainly in one story, as 
the plan on page 224 shows. Living-room, dining-room, and gar- 
den-room are open on two sides to garden and terrace, and the two 
bedrooms on the second floor both have balconies. The house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter P. Trible. Thomas L. Shepherd, Architect 
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A COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM 


Hallam L. Movius, Landscape Architect, and Charles 


S. Keefe, Architect, plan this Estate for Mr. and 


Mrs. Constantine Hutchins, at Needham, Massachusetts 


BY GUY H. LEE 


\ \ HEN the landscape architect is called upon to col- 


laborate with an architect, especially in private work, it is 
generally a fact that the earlier he is called in, the greater 
service he can render. He approaches a problem from the 
point of view of one who practises the art of grouping 
objects upon an existing piece of ground so as to produce 
the maximum of utility and beauty. 

The architect, on the other hand, is presented by his 
client with the problem of housing a certain number of 
people, of furnishing various living- and service-rooms, is 
instructed as to the approximate cost and therefore the size 
of the house, and is frequently given some preconceived 
idea of the style of architecture preferred, with which he 
may of may not sympathize. From the nature of his prob- 
lem, therefore, his design naturally develops more or less 
from the inside toward the out, and usually does not in- 
volve or imply utilization of the whole grounds. 


Hence the landscape architect brings to a collaborative 
problem a point of view which supplements that of the 
architect, and his suggestions for locating and grouping 
buildings, the handling of grades about them, and even 
some of the interior arrangement, with an eye to linking 
up important rooms of the house with portions of the 
design outside the house, are of value both to the client and 
to the architect. 

Any piece of ground, especially one with a broken and 
difficult topography, holds for the architect, as it does for 
the landscape architect, a strong suggestion of the type of 
building which will sit well upon it and be appropriate to 
it. By studying the ground together they determine the 
best location for the building or buildings, their orienta- 
tion, the best means of approach to them, the disposition 
of the service areas so as to be accessible but invisible, and 
the portions of the ground which can be reserved for 
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By a study of the best disposition of the ground and 

orientation of rooms, the architect and landscape archi- 

tect working together evolved this arrangement of 
buildings in a semicircle on a rise of ground 
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development as living areas. This comprehensive view of 
the arrangement of all the outside areas of the place sug- 
gests the arrangement within the house of its living por- 
tions, the approach front, and the part of the house to be 
devoted to service. 

At this point the architect takes up his individual part 
of the problem and designs his house to comply with his 
client’s requirements as to space, his own ideas of what the 
house should look like, and the suggestions developed 
with the landscape architect as to its location, approach, 
and orientation. Meanwhile, the landscape architect 
develops his plans for the actual shape, size, and arrange- 
ment of the outside areas, so that by the time the archi- 
tect’s plans are completed the client has a clear idea of how 
the whole place can be developed, and how the outside 
areas relate to the rooms within the house. The result is a 
well-ordered design, which when completed seems to 
radiate out from the house through all its various parts, 
although actually it may have been conceived in just the 
reverse order. 

Such a collaborative design is represented in the illus- 
trations of the house group built for Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
stantine Hutchins, on a knoll overlooking the Charles 
River in Needham, Massachusetts. In this work the firms 
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of Hallam L. Movius, Landscape Architect, and Charles S. 
Keefe, Architect, worked together to produce the final 
result. The landscape architect happened to be the first to 
be consulted, and the location for the group, its approach, 
and its general arrangement were all tentatively decided 
upon before the architect was called in. Mr. Keefe was 
most cordially codperative, immediately approved of and 
fell in with the scheme, and perfected the architectural 
design. As a result of the collaboration of the two offices, 
the group is architecturally very lovely, fits well its side- 
hill site, and the outside areas, whether used for living 
purposes or for service, relate intimately to their counter- 
parts within the buildings. 

A preliminary study of the chosen piece of land, with its 
existing natural features, showed several house sites which 
might be developed. In general, the land sloped up from 
the only possible approach, which was a right of way held 
over a neighbor’s property, utilizing his drive to the north- 
west corner of Mr. Hutchins’s land. About a thousand 
feet from this point the land formed a round-topped hill, 
sloping away to the east to a low wet meadow and to the 
south and west to the Charles River. The hilltop com- 
manded a fairly extensive view, but, on the other hand, was 
overlooked by several houses on higher hills to the north. 


Looking toward the main house, showing kitchen and connecting service wing. The planting has been kept simple 
and confined mostly to those trees and shrubs appropriate to the type of architecture and native to the region 
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In the living-room in the main house, two views of which are shown 
on this page, the walls are of old pine and the floors of wide pine 
boards. Hooked rugs and bright-colored chintz enliven the room 
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A field by the river offered other 
possibilities, but involved several 
thousand feet of road, besides 
exposing the living portions of the 
house and outdoor living areas to 
the close inspection of the inevit- 
able picnickers and canoeists on 
the river. Again, the southwest 
summer breezes would be more or 
less cut off by the sides of the val- 
ley, and in spite of the fact that 
the best trees on the place were 
near the river, this site was speed- 
ily eliminated from the discussion. 

This left the south slope of the 
hill as the logical choice. At a 
certain point quite well up the 
slope was a group of trees, con- 
sisting of an old elm, rather the 
worse for breakage in an ice 
storm, a great spreading cedar, a 
grove of gray birch and a wild 
apple tree springing up among 
outcropping ledges. A position 
to the east of the elm offered 
various advantages. The group 
of trees made a natural screen 
toward the only near neighbor, 
the view south down the hill to 
the river was very attractive, and 
the elevation made the most of the 
cool summer breezes. The crest of the hill, on the other 
hand, cut off the winter winds from the north and shut out 
the view of several houses in that direction. This position 
meant building only fifteen hundred feet of road and al- 
lowed a turn-around on the north of the possible building, 
with service arrangements thrust out to the east, which is 
always desirable, as it leaves the more attractive south and 
west exposures open for development as living areas. 

The type of house came next into consideration. The 
clients had considered setting up a group of portable 
houses, with the idea that they would use the place only 
for week-ends, but they proposed spending on these a sum 
of money which would almost cover the cost of building a 
designed house of very simple construction, which the 
landscape architects naturally strongly advocated and 
which was finally decided upon. Having spent many 
summers near Buzzards Bay, the Hutchinses had a great 
liking for the low, rambling Cape Cod type of house, 
appropriate also to this region. As such a house, cuddled 
under the existing elm and sprawling along the hillside, 
would obviously fit the proposed site most admirably, this 
style of architecture was decided upon, and Mr. Keefe was 
given the task of making tentative sketches. 

The final house group grew out of much less pretentious 
beginnings. The original idea was to build a small house, 
cutting all the structural corners possible for the sake of 
economy, as it was to be used only for week-ends. As the 
plans developed, however, the clients decided to use better 
and better construction and finish and actually ended up 
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The dining-room too has pine paneling. These boards in natural color are old and appear on one 
end of the room. On the other three walls is an old French paper with fishing scenes in blue and 
other bright colors. The curtains are of orange-red taffeta 


by getting old pine paneling from New Hampshire to 
finish some of the rooms. The guest house was to be only a 
possibility for the very remote future, but became a neces- 
sity as soon as the other house was finished, as the Hutch- 
inses, heretofore suburbanites, promptly fell in love with 
the country, and instead of using the house for week-ends 
they found themselves living in it for months at a time, both 
spring and fall. Not having been designed for all-year use, 
the house was naturally too small. However, the group as 
finally arrived at probably has more character and charm 
than a single larger house would have had on the same site. 
The group consists of two squat little Cape Cod houses, 
facing each other across an ample turn-around, with a 
little stable and garage at the end of the turn. All three 
buildings are tied together with an appropriately designed 
rail fence with turned posts. The natural slope of the 
land was ‘accepted and followed. The smaller of the two 
houses, the guest house, is considerably higher than the 
main house. Being smaller, however, it does not domi- 
nate the group, but holds its place very well as an adjunct 
to the main house. In both houses the service portions are 
contained in wings, and in both cases these push out in the 
direction of the stable and garage, so that the various 
service elements of the group relate to each other and are 
removed from the living areas both inside and outside. 
On the river side of the main house, outside the living- 
room, is a stone-paved terrace, upheld by a dry wall topped 
by a yew hedge, with rock plants flourishing in its earth- 
filled joints. Ultimately this terrace will lead to a second, 
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somewhat wider terrace at a lower level, and across this to 
the rough fields leading down to the river. At the western 
end of the future second terrace, and on the axis of the 
steps from the upper terrace, is to be a small formal garden 
conceived as part of the original design, but still a develop- 
ment of the future. Beside the site of this formal garden, 
enclosed by a natural circle of gray birch trees, where there 
Was an existing outcrop of ledge, there has been con- 
structed a very successful wild garden. 

The little guest house has a tiny garden all its own, a 
miniature affair only twenty by twenty feet, enclosed on 
two sides by the house and its wing, on the third by the 
rail fence, and on the fourth by a clipped hedge. The 





flowers selected are those usually associated with old 
gardens, but in spite of this limited choice a succession of 
bloom has been successfully maintained even in this tiny 
area. 

The group is approached by a drive of some twelve hun- 
dred feet which curves pleasantly about a shoulder of the 
knoll that backs the houses. The effect on rounding this 
shoulder is almost that of entering a tiny village on the 
Cape. The enclosure formed by the buildings on three 
sides of the turn is completed on one side by the planting 
about the rock garden and on the other by a heavy in- 
formal grouping of native red and white pines and cedars, 
which isolates the group, giving it (Continued on page 260) 


The guest house (above) faces 
the main building and is also of 
the Cape Cod type of architecture. 
It was built first as a week-end 
house, before the larger group 
developed 


The living-room in the guest 
house (at the left) has walls 
painted a dark greenish blue and 
hangings of white chintz with 
pink flowers 
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BY MARGARET THOMPSON AND CHRISTINE FERRY 
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Photographs by Hi. Williams 
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A two-tiered English Chippendale dumb-waiter which, although originally designed for the 


service of food, makes a very convenient table for library or living-room. Since it revolves, anything 
placed upon it may easily be reached. Courtesy of the Old English Galleries 


‘Tue little table serves many purposes in the home, con- 
tributes much to the comfort of living, and deserves to be 
selected with the same care as larger pieces of furniture, 
if it is really to fit the needs of a particular location and be 
in harmony with its surroundings. We hear much of 
functionalistic modern furniture, but in reality there is 
nothing which functions more admirably than the right 
small table for the particular corner where it is used, 
whether it be the work of a modern or an eighteenth- 
century cabinetmaker. Whatever the purpose for which 
it is utilized, and wherever placed, such a table, with its 
attendant lamp, flowers, books, or smoking conveniences, 
becomes a vital spot in the room. 

Fine discrimination is, however, needed in the selection 
and arrangement of table accessories, if one is to avoid the 
hodgepodge appearance which so often results. If ever 


there is an occasion to heed the admonition in regard to 
choosing only those things which we know to be useful 
and believe to be beautiful, it is in the matter of the small 
table top. 

Perhaps we may go so far as to say that the selection and 
arrangement of table accessories somewhat parallel the 
disposition of articles in a portrayal of still life, considering 
a lamp or vase of flowers as the dominant note in the com- 
position and grouping such articles as cigarette boxes and 
ash trays about it. At the same time, it is necessary to 
remember that the table top is to be considered only as a 
part of the room as a whole, and that the articles assembled 
should be in harmony with it, as well as with one another. 

In the arrangement of the groups illustrated, various 
types of tables have been selected which are readily avail- 
able and will fit in nicely with other pieces, either in a 
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A Sheraton satinwood candle stand ts 
very usable in present-day surroundings 
and fits nicely into the curve of a hall 
stairway. The accessories are quaint 
pieces of old glass and plate utilized for 
purposes quite different from those for 
which they were designed. Courtesy of 
the Old English Galleries 


tion of an Old English tea 
ern in its ingenious 
ling shelves, and, 

serve as a com- 


‘tesy of Lynn 





small-town apartment or in a more pretentious establish- 
ment. Some are modern and others are examples of eight- 
eenth-century pieces which are to be found in the better 
shops. 

Although the two-tiered English Chippendale dumb- 
waiter was originally designed for the service of food, it 
makes a very convenient table for either library or living- 
room. Since it revolves, anything placed upon it may 
be easily reached, making it particularly good for 
books. 

In the illustration, it is shown grouped with a com- 
fortable wing chair in a corner by a window, over which 
is drawn a curtain of gayly patterned chintz. Upon the 
upper shelf are placed a shaded reading lamp, having a 
particularly fine Chinese base decorated in blue and green 
on white, and an old Sheffield dish serving as an ash tray. 
A Lowestoft bowl containing yellow lupine and sprigs 
of fragrant lemon-verbena gives light to the under shelf, 
and a Sheffield tea caddy does duty as a cigarette holder. 
All the appointments are harmoniously related to one 
another, and the comfort of the table is obvious. 

While there may be differences of opinion as to the 
desirability of smoking, there can be none as to the charm 
of the necessary containers as table ornaments, particularly 
when such delightful old receptacles as those on this 
Chippendale table can be pressed into service. 

A Sheraton satinwood candle stand is another echo of 
the past which is very usable in present-day surroundings 
and fits nicely into the curve of a hall stairway. Satinwood, 
like lacquer, is a delightful variation to use with other 





woods and blends most beautifully 
with the mahogany of the eight- 
eenth century. In the interior in 
which this candle stand is pic- 
tured, its lightness of scale and 
delicately turned pedestal are in 
harmony with the delicacy of the 
wrought-iron baluster, and there 
is a nice tie-up with the turning 
of the uprights. 

As in the case of the revolving 
table, the accessories on this 
satinwood candle stand are quaint 
pieces of old glass and plate, 
which have been utilized for 
purposes quite different than those 
for which they were designed. 
The flower holder is a white 
Bristol glass bowl with a dark 
blue edge, a cup of dark blue 
Bristol holds cigarettes, the ash 
tray is old Leeds ware, and a 
little Sheffield candle serves as a 
lighter. 

Pine is another delightful varia- 
tion in table woods to be found 
in a reproduction of a late eight- 
eenth-century English end table 
having lyre-shaped supports and 
drop leaves. The old wood used 
in the construction of this table 
is a mellow golden color and is 
decorated with lacquered motifs 
in color and silver. It is a very 
lovely table to use in a pine- 
paneled room, since it repeats the 
coloring of the background. 

On this table top have been 
assembled a variety of accessories 
that are closely related to it. The 
urn-shaped vase of bright blue 
glass is in harmony with the 
classical form of the table and 
complements the golden color of 
the wood. In close proximity to it are a yellow lacquer 
cigarette box topped with a white jade ornament and a 
white jade ash tray. Yellow tea roses are exquisite in 
the bright blue vase, and the gold coloring is further 
repeated in the sofa upholstery of golden-yellow brocade. 
Another reproduction of an Old English piece is a 
mahogany tea table ornamented with a narrow line of 
satinwood inlay. When folded, it is quite small and oc- 
cupies but little floor space, but when the leaves are 
opened it becomes sufficiently roomy to accommodate all 
the appointments of a tea service. The stretchers deserve 
special mention for being so designed as to provide ample 
knee room for the hostess. 

As will be seen by the illustration on page 206 there are 
two sets of extending shelves, the top being so hinged as 
to fold upon itself when the table is closed. When open, 
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Nested tables are a great convenience, especially in small quarters, and this modern set from 
Sweden with pewter tops etched with naive drawings of animal and bird life is adaptable to 
almost any background. Courtesy of the Arden Gallery and Gilman Collamore & Company, Inc. 


the top leaves are reénforced by small sliding braces which, 
when the top is folded, serve to hold the lower shelves 
upright, parallel with the table legs. 

This table is decidedly functionalistic. It absolutely 
fulfills all the requiretments of a small tea table when the 
occasion arises, yet is readily converted into a small end 
table for more general use. 

The tea set which has been selected for use in connec- 
tion with it is modern Spode, decorated with a rose 
calico-like pattern, the tray is old téle, and the basket 
holding the tulips is a piece of old French ivory ware. 
These appointments, in conjunction with the roomy 
chintz-covered wing chair, fairly teem with the charm 
and comfort associated with the English tea hour. 

For use in a room where the furnishings have a feeling 


of weight, an early English oak table of the Jacobean style 
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[his is a particularly appro- 


in’s room and we have used 


it bination with a lounging chair 
| with orange leather. Since the 

let down, it 1s possible to use it as a 

ll end table against a davenport or chair 


1 at the same time have the convenience 
afforded by the leaves when needed. Drop 
leaves are a great addition to any table, and it 
is most comfortable to feel that one has the 
additional space in reserve. 

[he flower bowl is an Italian reproduction 
of a Persian bowl and is patterned in a bright 
Persian blue, green, and touches of orange. 
The cigarette holder is a miniature reproduc- 
tion of a Persian copper vessel, and the ash 
tray of enamel on copper repeats the green and 
blue coloring of the bowl. 

Quite new are the nested pewter-topped 
tables which come to us from Sweden, the 
tops being etched with whimsical delineations 
of animal and bird life. Although modern, 
they are quite versatile and may be used in 
many rooms that otherwise conform to the 
styles of the past. They are naive enough to 
blend with Early American furnishings of the 
more provincial type, and yet the finish of 
black lacquer and pewter and their clean-cut 
outlines make it possible to use them with 








A reproduction in old pine of a late eighteenth- 
century end table with lacquered motifs in color 
and silver on the mellow golden wood. The 
accessories, including a blue urn-shaped vase and 
yellow lacquer cigarette box, are in harmony with 
the decoration and classical form of the table. 
Courtesy of Palmer & Embury Manufacturing 
Company, the Little Gallery, and Yamanaka 


An early English oak table of Jacobean style is 
particularly appropriate for a man’s room, and is 
here combined with a lounging chair upholstered 
in orange leather. Courtesy of Palmer & Embury 
Manufacturing Company, and the Little Gallery 


more sophisticated backgrounds. As is the case with many 
modern designs, the shape of these tables is quite Oriental 
in feeling. 

These tables fit compactly one inside the other, but are 
not nested in grooves in the usual manner, which makes 
them much easier to separate and bring out when needed. 
The practicality of the pewter top does not need emphasis. 

Such a set is most useful, particularly in small quarters, 
when serving after-dinner coffee in the living-room. Silver- 
lustre coffee cups, like the one in the picture, are always 
very satisfying, and are beautiful against the dull pewter 
surface. 

The accessory appointments include a flower holder of 
Swedish glass, a little glass swan for holding small candles, 
a vase and ash trays of plain pewter, (Continued on page 246) 
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A SUGGESTION OF OLD ENGLAND IN 


Photographs by John Wallace Gillies 





NEW - ENGLAND 





The House of Henry P. McKean 
Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


J. D. Leland & Company, Architects 


The chief charm of this house lies in its happy 
blend of regularity and informality, of order and 
seeming chance. Suggesting English rather than 
Colonial antecedents, it is nevertheless perfectly 
in harmony with its surroundings and admirably 
adapted to its site. The flagged porch looks out 
on one side to a raised pool and on the other to 
an extensive view 
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The intimate relation between house and garden is part of the essentially natural 
design of this place. Two levels of terraces step down to and relate the house with 
the widespread meadow, and the planting, though orderly, is without stiffness 
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Built of rough light-colored handmade brick with 
window trim of natural oak, variegated tiled roof, 
and numerous large chimneys, the exterior of the 
house has a mellow charm which belies its newness 
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The living-room is a room of Colonial forms with- 
out Colonial primness. With its low-beamed 
ceiling, mellow pine sheathing, generous fireplace, 
and deep bay, it is first and always a livable room 
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TRADITIONAL 
PURE PLACE 


This antique Adam mantel of exquisite detail is 
made of half statuary marble, with strips of Siena 
marble and brocatelle marble inlay. The classic 
urn motif which occurs in the mantel is repeated 
in the andirons and in the fireplace fixtures, which 
are of the same period, finished in silver. The 
andirons and fixtures are reproductions. Courtesy 
of William H. Jackson Company 


Below at the left is an interesting collection of 
reproductions of Early American fireplace fixtures 
made of wrought iron. A jam hook is used to hold 
the fork instead of the conventional rack, and the 
tongs are to be placed on the wood in the basket. 
In the other illustration are copies of traditional 
Federal American andirons and fireplace fixtures, 
made of solid brass combined with hand-wrought 
tron. The originals were found in an old house in 
New England. Courtesy of Todhunter, Inc. 











AND MODERN 
EQUIPMENT 


The demand for mantels for modern rooms has 
resulted in some interesting designs. This one at 
the right is of Napoleon gray marble combined with 
black and gold marble and without other detail. 
The andirons and fireplace fixtures of modern 
design are made of hand-hammered steel with 
brass ornamentation. Courtesy of William H. 
Jackson Company 


Below at the right zs a set of unusual modern 
fixtures made of chromium plate and formica. 
The andirons and wood basket are of chromium 
plate and wrought iron. Designed by Robert 
Heller, Inc. Courtesy of Rena Rosenthal. The 
andirons in the other illustration below are of 
bright, shining steel, which is also used in the fire- 
place fixtures of appropriate design. The rack for 
the poker, tongs, and shovel is mounted on a base 
of gray and black marble. Courtesy of Edwin 
Jackson, Inc. 
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A NEW EFFECT WITH WOOD 


This house is unusual both in its plan and in its use of 


materials. Inspirec 


farmhouses, it ts shown with stucco or stone below and 


Vertical Boards laid with wide open Joints give 


mteresting Texture to Second Story 


DESIGNED BY FRANCIS KEALLY, ARCHITECT 


7 by some of the old Pennsylvania 


wood boarding above. These boards are laid verti- 


cally in two layers 


over sheathing, the outer planks 


erlapping those underneath and laid with open 
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le enough to give a line of shadow. 
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vood might be white pine or oak stained a nat- 


age 1s made an important part of 


ise and opens directly from the 


enclosed court, thus recognizing the fact that the com- 
mon approach to the house to-day is by way of automo- 
bile. This court is entirely concealed from the street. 
The door to the garage is recessed, thus being 
partially hidden by a deep shadow and providing 
an inconspicuous service entrance. A permanent 
awning, which is shown in the sketch on the opposite 
page, permits a covered passage to the house from the 
automobile. Window awnings to match this will give 


an opportunity for bright color 
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The plan is extremely well worked 
out. An oval vestibule gives en- 

trance to a coatroom, lavatory, and 
to the service quarters; there ts a 

separate small hall with stairs at 
one side; the living-room is square 

and opens directly on to the terrace, 

as does the dining-room. The 

service is under a separate roof, an 

advantage in a warm climate, and 
the service yard is well apart and 
concealed by planting and by a 
wooden woven fence. A gameroom 
over the garage, either for children 
or for grown-ups, is at a desirable 
distance from the main house. Here 
also are a room and bath for maid 
or chauffeur, and there is space on 
the third floor that may be used for 
additional maids’ rooms 
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THE FABRICATED 
HOUSE 


Can the Lesson learned from the 


Automobile be applied to Housing? 


BY WALDRON FAULKNER 


A rremprine to look into the future has been a fascinating 
diversion throughout the history of man. It is a pastime 
which has never suffered in popularity in spite of being 
usually unsuccessful. We are continually given dates for 
the end of the world, and news of approaching war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, which do not occur. Seers tell us of 
events that do not materialize. Prophets make predictions 
that do not come to pass. Writers expound theories that 
never come true. 

During the past few years engineers, architects, and 
critics have attempted to describe the building of the 
future in terms of modern conditions. They have tried to 
devise methods of construction, characteristics of design, 
and theories of life in the future. There have been numer- 
ous experiments on paper and in actual construction to 
indicate new solutions to meet changing conditions. 

What are these conditions which seem to demand so 
much attention? What are the problems of the ‘new’ 
architecture? Briefly this: to produce better and cheaper 
buildings. 

The building industry has undoubtedly made tremendous 
strides. In many ways the art of building to-day has 
reached heights that were never attained before. New ma- 
terials and novel processes have brought about enormous 


changes in every direction, but these have only served in 
the main to increase costs rather than to make them lower. 

It will be generally admitted that high-grade buildings 
for less money would be advantageous to all classes of 
work, but this is especially true in small buildings of the 
residential type. Even to-day a huge proportion of all the 
buildings in this coyntry are of a shockingly low order. 
The average cheap house is a mean affair. Most of the 
small buildings put up to-day give little for the money 
invested in them. They are badly planned and designed, 
shabbily constructed, and in many cases thoroughly un- 
sound. The yearly losses from fire alone in buildings of 
this class are positively staggering. If the average building 
could be improved in design, better planned, and con- 
structed of more permanent materials, all at a lower cost, 
it would obviously be a great benefit to the world at large. 

Why is it in this day of material advancement that the 
quality of our building should have maintained such a low 
standard? Our commodities and luxuries are usually better 
in every way than formerly. Never before have we seen 
so many changes and innovations, yet our houses on the 
average have fallen far below the level of all other things 
in comfort, convenience, and beauty. 

The answer is this: while we have improved and spe- 
cialized the production of nearly every other commodity, 
we are building to-day in much the same way that we did 
a thousand years ago. Construction as an industry has 
remained a long way behind manufacture from the point 
of view of modern efficiency. 

Building, by which I mean making up anything to meet 
a special condition, like a tailor-made suit, is always an 
expensive process. It is generally admitted that if a man 
were to go about building himself an automobile, it would 
probably cost him at least $60,000. He could very likely 
buy the same car, or a much better one, for $600 from a 
manufacturer. Why? Because manufacture on a large 
scale is always cheaper than building the same thing to 
order. 

And yet this same man will not hesitate to build a house 





A model of a building planned to be fabricated on a large scale. It has a light steel frame with 
insitlating material, fire-resisting and sound-absorbing, forming the core of the outside walls. 
These are covered outside with steel plates and inside with a durable fabric that might be painted 
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A perspective of a house built according to the methods described in the text. This type of construc- 
tion permits the easy and inexpensive addition of extra rooms on either the first or the second floor 


in the traditional manner, for which he will have to pay 
an extremely high price, also in the traditional manner. 
If we learn our lesson from the automobile, why do we not 
apply it to the modern building? Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that a house could be made in the factory of the 
highest-grade materials for a lower price than it could 
possibly be built in the usual way? 

In all the writing and speculating that there has been on 
the ‘house of the future,’ I have not seen this point sufh- 
ciently emphasized. Engineers invent new materials, 
architects devise ‘modern’ designs, and critics plead for a 
‘new’ architecture. But few of them seem to realize that 
there must be a change in our methods of construction 
before these other things can come about logically. 

Why ask for a modern architecture until the conditions 
come about which make it possible? It is an interesting 
speculation to talk of modern houses of steel and glass, 
but unless these materials are made economically attain- 
able, there is no use in talking about a ‘contemporary 
style’ for this type of building. What is the use of applying 
new materials or processes if they are so expensive that 
they cannot be used by the average owner? If we should 
build small houses to-day in the latest approved methods 
and of the most highly perfected materials, the cost would 
be prohibitive. Unless a new system of production is 


brought about, this will always be the case. 


In my opinion the answer to the whole question of 


economy in future construction is to design a type of 


building which can be produced like the automobile, the 
radio cabinet, or the motion-picture machine. In other 


words, it should be fabricated! This means a building 
consisting of standardized parts, made at the factory on a 
large scale and erected at the site. It should be designed 
on a module basis in interchangeable sections that could 
be arranged in any number of combinations and added to 
at any time with the greatest ease. 

I can hear groans of anguish at the very idea from archi- 
tects and critics alike, but to my mind there is nothing 
absurd in the notion. In fact many schemes of this sort 
are being developed all the time. The Patent Office already 
has many such plans. All this may sound discouraging 
from the esthetic standpoint, but is it any more so than 
the situation with which we are faced in the field of cheap 
construction to-day? The building I have in mind would 
be applied chiefly to small residences, workmen’s cottages, 
small schools, and hospitals of the very cheapest type. 

For some time I have been working on a project of this 
kind and offer it as the partial solution of fabricated build- 
ing. The accompanying photographs show a model of a 
portion of the building in various stages of its erection, 
and the sketches indicate some of the possible arrange- 
ments and uses of the finished product. It would be com- 
posed of the most appropriate materials for complete com- 
fort and could be made at a cost lower than the cheapest 
type of building to-day, provided it was fabricated on a 
large scale. 

This building would begin with a light steel frame with 
walls in sections about three feet six inches wide and nine 
feet high, the vertical members being strong enough to 
carry three stories. The frame for (Continued on page 246) 
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VIII. Some of the many Questions to be considered in the 
matter of Re-roofing 


BY MILTON. TUCKER 


L you have reached that desperate 
stage where something really must 
be done about putting on a new roof, 
give each kind of roofing material 
careful consideration before ‘signing 
any contract or giving any verbal 
orders. Do not take it for granted 
that the material for the new roof 
should be a duplication of the old. 
It may be that the present type of 
roofing is not suitable for the architec- 
ture of the house and that some other 
type might enhance its charm. More- 
over, if the present roofing has been 
short-lived and has proved to be a 
poor investment, you have probably 
learned the lesson of the false economy 
of cheaper grades of material. 

There are many different types of 
material which may be used for roof- 
ing, and any one of them will be dura- 
ble and weathertight for a long period 
of years provided the material is of 
good quality and the workmanship 
above criticism. There is of course a 
wide variation, not only in cost, but 
also in appearance; hence a roof must 
be selected to fit the budget as well as 
to suit one’s tastes. At the same time 
it should keep well within the limits 
prescribed by good architecture. 

Whatever type of roofing is selected, 
the final result should be appropriate 
and pleasing and should not attract 
undue attention to itself. Although 
some texture and variations of color 





Re-roofing causes much wear and tear on 
lawns 


are more desirable than a flat, mo- 
notonous appearance, by all means 
avoid the spectacular and any spotty 
effect produced by combinations of too 
contrasting colors, whether the roof- 
ing be stained wood shingles, colored 


asbestos, tile, or natural-colored slate. 
To be sure many of our most attractive 
roofs are combinations of colors of 
varying shades, but on analysis it will 
be found that these colors and shades 
were carefully selected and blended 
to avoid any suggestion of harshness 
or violent contrast. 

If artificially colored materials, such 
as stained wood and colored asbestos, 
are to be used, select the more neutral 
colors, such as browns, grays, and 
tans. It is safer, from the artistic point 
of view, to use only one color, al- 
though varying shades of the chosen 
color may be used with success. These 
different shades may be blended uni- 
formly over the roof or shaded from 
eaves to ridge, starting with the darker 
shades on the lower slope and grad- 
ually blending into the lighter on the 
upper slope. 

Another precaution to be taken in 
using artificially colored materials is 
to select colors which will be perma- 
nent and unfading. The best assurance 
of this is to use roofing materials made 
by a manufacturer with a national 
reputation for dependable products, 
and if possible obtain a written guar- 
antee against fading, staining, or 
washing out of the coloring material. 
Wood shingles should be stained, not 
by brush coating, but by the dipping 
process or treatment under pressure. 
Most wood shingles when left un- 
stained will weather a delightfully 
soft color, silvery gray in the case of 
white cedar and russet brown in the 
case of cypress. 

Most types of shingles and slate are 
made with butts of varying thick- 
nesses. The thicker butts not only 
have greater durability, but they in- 
troduce shadow lines which relieve 
the monotony and flat appearance of 
the roof. 

Many types of shingles may be laid 
with varying exposures to the weather, 
and even though they may not actu lly 
vary in size they at least have that 
appearance. Natural slate shingles 
may be obtained in graduated sizes 
and thicknesses which, when laid on 
the roof with the larger sizes and the 
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September is a good time to weatherstrip windows 
and doors. If you wait till cold weather, weather- 
strip contractors will be rushed and will be unable 
to give prompt service. Furthermore, the entire 
house will be chilled while the windows and doors 
are removed for fitting the strips. 





If you are not ready to install a new roof, as de- 
scribed in the accompanying article, you will at 
least want to put the old roof in shape for the 
coming winter months. Renail, patch, and paint 
canvas decks; solder and paint tin roofs. Replace 
broken or missing slate, tile, and shingles and 
examine flashings. Repair any leaks which devel- 
oped during the summer rains. If your pet ever- 
greens and rhododendrons were broken down by 
ice and snow sliding off the roof last winter, have 
snow guards installed on the roof. These may be 
put on even though the shingles are already in place. 


thicker butts at the bottom and the 
smaller sizes at the top or ridge, give 
the roof variety and individuality. 

Hand-split wood shingles an inch 
or more in thickness may be obtained 
from a number of manufacturers. Their 
natural cleft surfaces are delightfully 
rough and rugged and lend a rustic un- 
conventional touch to the house. They 
are best left unfinished in their natural 
state, to weather a soft gray or brown, 
although the usual shingle stains may 
be applied before they are laid. 

Then of course there are the standard 
wood shingles with smooth sawed 
surfaces. These are made in various 
sizes and in thicknesses up to one inch. 
The thicker butts not only impart a 
more rugged appearance to the roof, 
but the shingles will last many years 
longer than the standard wood shingle, 
which is only about three eighths of 
an inch thick. In the better grades of 
wood shingles the grain is nearly 
vertical, so that the edge of the grain, 
which is more durable than the flat 
grain, is exposed to the weather. 

Recently several manufacturers have 
introduced some new clay-tile shingles 
which have colored and grained sur- 
faces to give the appearance of weath- 
ered wood shingles. In fact from a 
distance it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish these clay-tile from the wood 
shingles. There are other, and perhaps 
more familiar, types of clay tile, such 
as Spanish tile and flat glazed tile, in 
red or green, but these must be care- 
fully selected to suit the architecture 
of the house. (Continued on page 255) 
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FOUR OUTSTANDING HOUSES 


Submitted in the House Beautiful Fourth Annual Small-House Competition 


George D. Haight 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. FRANK HICKMAN 


Los Angeles, California 


ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 


LIVING 
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This house of Monterey type with overhanging 
second story balcony is of pure white stucco on 
the first floor and of boarding on the second 
floor, painted yellow. The sash is yellow or 
white and the shutters green. This house re- 


ceived Honorable Mention in the five-to-seven- 











room group 
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OF MR. CLARENCE P. DAY 


THE HOUSE 


avrino, California 


San M 


ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 
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bed Room 
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Living Room 
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Matp'’s Room 
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In working out the plan of this house 
especial thought was given to cross ven- 
tilation and to obtaining a view of the 
mountains from the principal rooms. 
The house is of warm white stucco with 
a roof of hand-split weathered cedar 
shakes. "The trim and panel shutters are 
ivory and the blinds olive green. This 
house received Honorable Mention in 


the eight-to-twelve-room group 


22.1 


Photographs by Ernest Graham 
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THE HOUSE OF 
MRS. NELSON ROGERS im 





[Deo Room 
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Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 





DUNN & COPPER 


ARCHITECTS mm! 











The main body of this house is of brick, 
painted white, and the wings of ledge rock 
with wide smeared white mortar joints. 
The roof is of gray weathered shingles; 
the trim of white; the shutters soft green 








The doorway of the Rogers house, with reveal and solid shutters, is of excellent propor- 


tions, its sturdy detail being entirely harmonious in character with the house itself. The 


small flagged terrace and semicircular step are consistent and the planting restrained 
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THE HOUSE OF MR. AND MRS. WALTER PT RIBEE 


La Jolla, California 


THOMAS L. SHEPHERD, ARCHITECT 


The special problem in connection with the plan- 
ning of this house was the necessity of linking the 
Savage with it and yet keeping the house close to 
the ground while retatning the view. The house is 
of white stucco with weathered hand-split shakes 
and sage-green blinds. This house and the two 
preceding California houses present interesting vari- 
ations upon a similar theme—the Monterey type 
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ALPINE DIANTHUSES PEER FROM SUMMER 
ROCK GARDENS 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 





Aiteine Dianthuses are a gracious family that glorify the 
rock garden through the high tide of our intense American 
summer. Happy and gay, they sun themselves upon dry 
walls, creep down the cliffs and across the sands to the sea, 
or, perhaps most charmingly of all, mount a sun-baked 
stone in the rock garden to nod with elfin grace at the blue 
Campanulas sheltered below in the partial shade. A few 
there are of shyer, more ethereal nature, blooms that take 
their sustenance rather from the sun and the running 
moisture of the wet moraine than from the grosser earth; 
but as a family they are sturdy independent little folk, 
ready to make themselves at home in any sunny well- 
drained garden with soil upon the light or sandy side. 
As a family, too, they rather relish lime. 

They have taken all the shades of pink unto themselves, 
while some have ventured with the crimsons, and a drop 
of purple was spilled among the clan. Many of them have 
white forms, but as pinks we know them best. It is these 
shades, too, that make such splendid foils for the blue 
flowers of the summer rock garden — Veronicas, Cam- 





Darkly banded and flecked with white, 
Dianthus callizonus is a real find for 
the rock garden. June is its official 
month of greatest beauty, but it blooms 
until late fall 


The fragrant fringy blooms of the Dian- 
thus speciosus glorify both border and 
rock garden and last from late summer 
to hard frost 


panulas, late gentians and Violas, carrying on where the 
pink Androsaces of the early season leave off. 

The alpine forms are in general perennial, particularly 
those we know as rock-garden material. But all our plan- 
ning notwithstanding, even the best of rock gardens some- 
times face a bare baked spot where color has lived only in 
our expectations, or perhaps, if very choice, must spend its 
first year in the cold frame. Happy is the garden with a 
reserve of the bright annual pinks to fill the gaps. The 
single Japanese pink (Dianthus chinensis heddewigi) is always 
colorful, but many of the nurseries have special strains of 
various types. While working in admirably in most cases, 
these are rather of the border or cutting garden than of the 
rock garden. So, too, the biennial sweet-William CD. 
barbatus). There is, however, one little annual which, 
while not a pink, so resembles one that it has been given 
the name. This is the dainty little tufted or fringed 
gilia (G. dianthoides). It is most truly of the rock-garden 
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Of gracefully spraying habit, Dianthus alpestris 
gives color in a daintily massed profusion rather 
than the beauty of individual bloom 
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wal pinks like Dianthus 





wys useful to fill bare 


type with its soft pink blooms that tone to the yellow 
throats ringed with dark purple. 

We all know the spicily fragrant perennial Dianthus 
plumarius, called by so many names in the gardens of our 
grandmothers — Scotch pink, grass pink, clove pink, 
feather pink, and spice pink. It is just as happy, and even 
more charming, im an old wall, or drooping from a high 
stone in the rock garden. This blooms from May to hard 
frost, comes in shades of rose and pink, and the nurseries 
carry many named varieties. The Allwoodii pinks are of 
this parentage. The white D. hungaricus most often offered 
is really a white D. plumarius. The Canadian market carries 
D. plumarius nana, most compact and exquisite for the rock 
garden. 

Dianthus squarrosus is a Russian that blooms all summer 
long with a misty fringiness that far surpasses D. fimbriatus, 
and with better habit than the related sand pink (D. are- 
narius). The foliage is a green rosette, and the blooms of 
white or lavender are carried on nine- to twelve-inch stems, 
being a plant rather of the plumarius group in point of 
size and habit. 

Dianthus speciosus is another of these fringy pinks that 
glorify both border and rock garden. It is somewhat after 
the manner of D. superbus, but lower growing, around six 
to nine inches, and the choice of the two for the rock gar- 
den. The fragrant blooms are lavender-pink, and hold from 
late summer to hard frost. This species particularly rel- 
ishes a hot dry place in the sun. 

The maiden pink (D. deltoides) is an old friend with its 
small bright carmine blooms that dance from May through 
September. It is a sturdy spreading creeper, happy in a 
wall, but particularly useful placed among mat-forming 
plants, being a species of the grassy alpine meadows. The 
stems flop about somewhat, and are around six inches. 
Lesser known but even more worthy is the fragrant D. 
gallicus from the dunes of Normandy, seeming much like a 
more queenly maiden pink with basal leaves most roughly 
fringed with hair. 

The Cheddar pink (D. caesius), too, lingers between the 
border and the rock garden, though being just a little 
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Dianthus of the sturdier alpine types will nestle happily in the crevices of rock- 
garden steps. In the lower right-hand step Dianthus brachyanthus is growing 


nearer the latter. It is very sturdily lovely with blue-gray 
mats of foliage and fragrant rosy-pink fringed blooms that 
hold from June through September, in numbers as the sands 
of the sea. The nurseries have a variety grandiflorus, com- 
pact and large-flowered, but varying in height from four to 
ten inches. 

Dianthus suavis seems a jagged Cheddar pink of larger 
bloom with perhaps a hint of D. plumarius in its parentage, 
and is very charming in the rock garden. Truly alpine for 
a place where a staunch wee treasure is needed is D. caesius 
arvernensis, a minute and compact little cushion of gray- 
green leaves that are completely hidden all through June 
and July beneath the fragrant wealth of bloom on two- 
or three-inch stems. 

Dianthus arvernensis has led us away from the bolder 
pinks of the rock garden to those that seek a smaller 
pocket. There is no sharp line of division, and differing 
conditions will seem often to take a species from one group 
to place it in another. Even as they hybridize in our gar- 
dens, so have they done upon their native mountains, and 
it is often difficult to tell just where one species ends and 
another begins. D. crinitus is so excessively fringed to the 
base that the petals are almost hairy in their cutting. The 
feathery white blooms are carried from one to four on 
stems of about six inches. It forms rather wide thorny 
mats of stiff and spiky leaves. 

Dianthus furcatus is one that puzzles just a little, showing 
some of the Cheddar influence, but coming more generally 


under the alpestris (not alpinus) head. Like all those of 
this group, it lacks the fragrance found among so many 
of the family, but atones much in the spraying profusion of 
the flower stems from the small green foliage tufts. Though 
sometimes toothed, none of this group is fringed, and many 
of them are smooth-edged. The nine-inch stems of D. 
furcatus branch again at the ends into two or three, each 
carrying a single small bloom of pale rose in June. It is a 
species that looks well against the background of rock. 
D. alpestris, D. strictus, D. integer, and D. brachyanthus are 
of rather confusing similarity, all of this gracefully spray- 
ing habit that gives color in a daintily massed profusion 
rather than the beauty of individual bloom. 

Dianthus sternbergit, while having some resemblance in its 
grassy foliage to this group, departs radically from them 
in the fringiness of its extremely fragrant large soft rose 
blooms that are carried singly on six-inch stems in June. 

Larger of flower and habit, but also along the same 
spraying lines, is Dianthus sylvestris (D. inodorus), long 
blooming, from May to October, and usually smooth- 
edged in the salmon-pink to bright rose flowers. The 
name is just a little misleading, for D. sylvestris is a plant 
of the rough and rocky open slopes of the Alps, with a 
craving not for the forest, but for rocks and light stony 
soil, with a goodly mulch of stone chips, as well as a place 
in the sun. Much dwarfer of habit, but large of flower 
and lavish of bloom, is the closely allied deep rose D. 
frigidus, perhaps not upon our (Continued on page 256) 
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EFFECTIVE ECONOMIES IN BUILDING A HOUSE 


A Series of Savings which have brought these Colonial Houses 


to a new low Price Level 


. 


BY CHARLES M. WILLIS 


Tue desire to own a house of one’s own inheres in practi- 
cally every human being, but nevertheless it fails of ful- 
fillment in a very large number of families in this country. 
Because of the high cost of building according to one’s 
own needs and taste, which is certainly the ideal way of 
acquiring a home, many young couples resort either to the 
renting of a small apartment or to the buying of a house 
ready built. The renting of an apartment ts usually but a 
marking of time, an easy expedient until the conditions are 
propitious for embarking upon the more adventurous step. 

The other alternative, of buying a house ready builc, 
has some advantages, but it has more disadvantages. The 
builder’s house is usually convenient and in the prevailing 
mode. Also it is apt to have the most up-to-date equip- 
ment or appliances, which often make such good selling 
points in themselves that the home seeker neglects to 
examine more vital matters. Such a house is seldom cheap, 
—the builder himself must receive a substantial profit 
from it, — it may be of shoddy construction, and it is 
practically certain to have but little real architectural 
merit. 


Advantages of Architect’s House 


A house, on the other hand, designed by a good archi- 
tect will not only have refinement and charm, it will be 
planned especially for the selected site and will be worked 
out with such care that every slightest detail will be 
harmonious with the general style. Such a house will 
yield a satisfaction that will increase with the years. It 
might also be added that such a house has a greater resale 
value than a cheap builder’s house, which, because of poor 
construction, depreciates rapidly, or because of its extreme 
style has but little permanent intrinsic value. However, 
the builder’s house has one seeming advantage — a fin- 
ished product is offered for a specific price, and if the 
utilities are included and if the house is reasonably well 
built, the owner’s total indebtedness is known at the out- 
set. The fear of extras or the uncertainty of the final cost 
prevents many people from building, and the difficulty of 
obtaining a house designed by an architect for a sum that 
falls within the budget of most young married couples has 
removed the architect-designed house from this class. 

It is because of this that I have experimented with a 
type of construction which, by effecting economies in 
many small ways, has made it possible to build a small 


Colonial house of the story-and-a-half type for a sum that 
would bring it within the reach of many who have not 
previously been able to afford to build. This cost, based on 
what has already been accomplished, can be brought as 
low as $6000. The special methods followed in building 
these houses have been worked out in conjunction with a 
contractor, Mr. M. B. Judkins. 

These houses are all of the Colonial type. This style has 
been chosen for several reasons. In the first place, it is an 
expression of the most simple, straightforward plan, 
which, being easily roofed, is the most economical to 
build, and one which is also less expensive to maintain 
than the more complicated types. It has preéminently the 
qualities of livableness and refinement, and can be easily 
furnished to make a very attractive and comfortable home. 
Designed with true appreciation of its inherent beauty and 
built with careful attention to the correctness of its detail, 
it is as different as possible from the many houses built 
which purport to be Colonial, but which are in most 
instances Mere travesties upon the true type. Moreover 
the Colonial house offers many possibilities for economy 
in the treatment of the interiors — economies that will be 
explained in detail later. 

Labor is a large item in the cost of a house, an item 
which can be considerably reduced by shortening the 
period of construction. I have worked especially with 
this end in view. 


Special Methods of Framing 


To begin with the framing of the house. The width is 
exactly 24’ or 26’ from outside face of framing to outside 
face of framing), and is divided into three bays by two 
steel I beams running continuously from end to end of the 
house. These beams are dropped and the floors easily 
framed by laying the joists (Douglas fir which comes in 
24’ or 26’ lengths, stock size) across them and resting them 
on the dropped girts of the front and back walls. There is 
consequently no cutting, no mortising and tenoning to be 
done, and no waste in time or material involved. 

The framing here described takes advantage of an engi- 
neering principle that a beam run continuously over two 
intermediate supports is so strengthened that it can be 
figured for strength only, disregarding deflection, and also 
figured for strength with a decreasing bending-moment 
value. In this way 2’’ x 6’’ joists can be used, which are 
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This house, which will be built according to the methods described in 
the text, will cost less than $8000, a price which includes the construc- 
tion of the garden and garden house as well. The house, of Cape Cod 
Colonial type, has on the first floor a large living-room with an alcove 
to be used for more formal dining, — the breakfast alcove in the 
kitchen being used on other occasions, — a smaller room that is here a 
drafting-room, but which might serve as study or dining-room, and a 
well-arranged kitchen. Five rooms and a bath on the second floor and 
an attached garage make this a most convenient house. The owners 
are Mr. and Mrs. Jack E. Pulver; the architect, Charles M. Willis 
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This house, although much larger than the 
typical Cape Cod house, also demonstrates 
certain economies of construction. The outside 
Jinish of the house, with its walls of stucce 
and rough-edged boards whitewashed, is as 
simple in principle as the inside, resulting in a 
distinctive character. The house of Mr. and 


Mrs. Thurlow W. Barnes. Charles M. Willis, 
Architect 


Photographs by Thurlow W. Barnes 
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The interior of this house is shown on the opposite page. A 
characteristic Colonial effect is obtained by largely eliminating 
wood finish. There is, for instance, no trim around doors and 
windows, the frame serving instead. The walls are of a special 
Jibre board which is painted to form a dado and papered above. 
This board is strong and rigid and also acts as insulation. It 
comes in sections just the width of the bays formed by the beams 











actually far stronger than they need be. As Douglas-fir 
joists come sized to a uniform depth, strapping is not 
needed to ensure a level ceiling, and consequently the floors 
are thin, which helps to keep the house low, thus adding 
to its picturesqueness. 

The I beams have two intermediate supports on 8’’ x 8” 
posts in the walls. Seven-inch I beams are worked up to a 
14’ span, their maximum efficiency, and 6’’ I’s up to 12’. 
The lightest weight in these steel beams is all that is 
needed. These beams do not require any fabrication, nor is 
it necessary to punch holes in them, and, contrary to 
general supposition, just plain steel beams that do not 
have to be worked are very cheap. 

These beams are supported for lateral deflection in a very 
simple way. Where each joist passes across the beam at 
each edge of the flange of the beams, heavy spikes are 
driven well into the joists and then bent under the flange 
of the beams. This can be very rapidly done. Floors 
framed in this way make a very rigid house. 

Besides being economical of time and material, there is 
another reason for this type of framing. When these 
houses are all framed, boarded in, and roofed, the whole 
interior of the house is absolutely open and undivided 
except for four or five supporting posts in each story. The 
next operation is the wiring and plumbing. The plumbing 
is put in first before any stud partitions are in position. 


Plastering Eliminated 
Now in these houses an additional saving of time is 


made by eliminating plastering. In its place, the inside 
finished surfaces are formed by a comparatively new 
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product, a board 3’’ thick made of compressed waste wood 
fibres. This is strong and rigid and is a very efficient in- 
sulator against heat and cold, 4’’ of it being equal to 3”’ of 
wood. It is also a sound deadener. This material can be 
had in a hard smooth surface which takes paint and paper 
very well. By special arrangements with one of the manu- 
facturers, it has been possible to obtain sheets of this 
board 8’ x 12’, a size which is necessary for the special 
purpose to which it ts here put. 

The first finished interior surface to go in is the ceiling. 
Take, for instance, the ceiling over the living-room. This 
is divided into three equal bays by the two steel beams. 
One of the special 8’ x 12’ slabs of fibre board just fills one 
of these bays. In a similar way the whole of the first floor 
ceiling goes in, formed by seven or eight of these large 
slabs. The joints all come where either the cap of a divid- 
ing partition going in later or the boxing in of the I beams 
will cover them. The ceiling thus goes in quickly without 
requiring any hand labor for joints, and when there are no 
partitions to impede the work. 


Fibre Board Used 


After the ceilings are finished, the outside walls are 
covered in. The fibre board is put on here in long horizon- 
tal strips. There is a lower continuous strip below the 
windows to the floor, and an upper strip of the width from 
the bottom of the windows to the ceiling, in continuous 
lengths from openings to openings. These upper slabs go 
in, lapping across the ends of the window-pulley stile, and 
later are trimmed off flush with the inner face of the stiles. 
The material put on the walls in this way has one joint 


Photograph by Bert W. Neels 
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Although this 7s a somewhat larger type of Cape 
Cod house, it is capable of contraction to come 
within the budget of the young family and of being 
constructed according to the special methods 
described in this article. The house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester W. Ladd. Charles M. Willis, Archi- 
tect 
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only, a horizontal one at the window-stool height, and 
this joint is automatically covered when the dado cap goes 
on. Vertical joints on the outside walls are arranged to 
come where dividing partitions will cover them. 

It is now apparent why the interior of the house has 
been left entirely open up to this point. It is to permit the 
quick and easy handling of the large slabs of fibre board 
and to eliminate accurate fitting in confined spaces. With 
the use of a hand power saw, the fibre-board slabs for the 
walls are easily sliced into the required widths. Also such 
a saw on the job saves much time in the carpentry work. 

When the ceilings and outside walls have been finished, 
the interior partitions go in. Since these are simply screen 
ms not supporting any floors, they can be framed 
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rooms, 1’’ x 6’’ boards, 16’’ on centre, can be used instead 
of studs and give the interesting thin partitions common in 
the old houses. They also save space. In most of the 
houses I have built the first floor rooms have been about 
7'4’’ stud and the second floor rooms 6'10’’. These heights 
make interesting rooms and rooms that are easier to heat 
than higher-studded ones. 

Where the partitions are simply screen partitions, those 
on the second floor do not have to be over those on the first 
floor, but can go in wherever desired for the best room 
arrangement, thus permitting a very flexible plan. 

A characteristic Colonial effect can be obtained in the 
interior by largely eliminating wood finish and making use 
of the plain dado with quaint picture papers above. The 
plain dado and the simple finish make a very effective foil 
for the wallpaper, and this simplicity tends to give a very 
restful quality to the room. 

As can be seen from the interior view of the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thurlow W. Barnes in Belmont, Massachusetts, 


there is no moulding around the (Continued on page 252) 
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me’ SHOULD THE HOUSE FACE? 
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ieee the house should be 
planned to fit the lot, adapted 
not only to its contours but 
to its orientation, and the 
desire for sunlight in certain rooms should influence their 
position in relation to the points of the compass. On the 
chart shown, four lots are pictured, facing north, east, 
south, and west, on each of which is placed a house of 
similar size and units. In the disposition of the rooms in 
relation to the compass points, it was assumed that it is 
most desirable to have morning sun in the dining-room 
and the fullest amount of sunlight in the living-room, 
although under special circumstances other planning may 
be preferable. 

On the chart the large arc represents the path of the sun 
from sunrise to sunset in midsummer; the small arc, in mid- 
winter. By the use of this chart it is possible to see at what 
hour of the day any room will have sunshine. For 
instance, by drawing lines from points on the arcs 
through the centre and parallel lines to any of the four 
houses, it will be seen that in midwinter the sun shines 
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from sunrise until noon in 
eastern, from sunrise to sunset 
in southern, and from noon 
until sunset in western win- 
dows; while in midsummer it shines from sunrise until noon 
in eastern, from eight until four in southern, from noon 
until sunset in western, and from four until sunset 
in northern windows. Thus the dining-room, as a study 
of the chart will show, isso placed in each plan as to receive 
the morning sun in both winter and summer, receiving the 
first rays in the houses on the lots facing south, west, and 
east, and in the house on the lot facing north, because of the 
bay window, the earliest sunlight in winter and the sun's 
rays at eight o’clock in midsummer. The living-rooms in 
all houses will receive sun all day in winter, and in sum- 
mer after eight in the morning in the houses on lots facing 
south, west, and north, and all day on the lot facing east. 
These lots are of average size, 65’ x 115’, and since they 
are not corner lots, they present average problems. We are 
indebted to Walter D. Popham, Landscape Architect, for 
the use of the diagrammatic representation of this idea. 
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"Tur success of a new house is greatly dependent on the 
timely help and advice that the owner can give to his 
architect. No matter how well qualified artistically and 
technically the architect himself may be, results definitely 
reflect the amount and quality of aid given by the client. 
However, nearly every client is handicapped at the start 
of his relations with the architect because he has had little 
preparation for the questions raised and problems to be 
solved, and is totally unprepared to give helpful answers 
to the architect's queries. 

I believe that an ideal situation would result could the 
architect present his client with a list of questions about 
a year before the plans were to be started. At the same 
time, to improve the situation even more, the client might 
ask the architect a few questions, too. Such an exchange 
would lead to a much better understanding of just what 
each one expected of the other. As it is seldom possible to 
arrange for such an early meeting of architect and client, 
we must look to our magazines to present such questions 
and thus pave the way for a better understanding, which 
will result in better building and better homes, for less 
money — the goal of both architect and client. 

The vital questions concerning a man’s own home 
cannot be answered without careful consideration and 
tirme in which to become aware of one’s taste, familiar 
with building, and plan-conscious. A year is a short time 
in which to become conversant with the multitude of 
details, materials, and gadgets that are assembled to make 
the house. The client usually lives to regret the offhand 
answers that he gives when suddenly confronted with 
important problems long before he begins to realize just 
what it is all about. 

The client who says, ‘Just go ahead and build mea house, 
I don’t know anything about it,’ ‘is one to beware of. 
The architects do not like to proceed with so little codper- 
ation. Later the client is very likely to think that he does 
know a good deal about that house, especially after he has 
lived in it a few years. No, this venture must be a joint 
affair; the client stating his preferences, tastes, and desires 
and the architect moulding them together to make a home 
well planned and artistically designed, adapted to the needs 
and characteristics of the client. 

For the sake of convenience, the whole problem may be 
broadly divided into the following headings: — 


1. Financial 
2. Social 
3. Esthetic 


Financial Questions 


The financial angle is the most painful and persistent; 
it had better be considered at the outset. By tacit consent 
this vital matter is avoided whenever possible on most 
jobs, to the later sorrow of all concerned. Accept the fact 
that the house must be paid for, then insist on discussing 
costs at the first opportunity. Your budget must be set up 
well in advance of the time when the general contractor's 
figures are due. If this is not done, a rude shock is in store 
for the client when he finds out how many items are not 
included in that estimate. If the job survives this crisis 
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at all, an unfortunate lack of harmony or even trust 
is almost sure to exist between the client and the architect. 

My first question (from the architect) would be: ‘What 
is the maximum amount that you can afford to put into this 
entire project, including land, building, furnishings, 
fixtures, utilities, roads, landscaping, and fees?” The 
clent’s return question might well be: ‘If I decide this 
amount, just how shall I divide it among the above items 
so as to achieve the best results (Continued on page 250) 


QUESTIONS YOUR ARCHITECT MAY ASK YOU 
Financial 
1. What is the maximum total to be invested in your 
house? 
2. Can you carry a large overhead? 
3. Is your chief interest in the house? the garden? the 
furnishings? 
4. Do you expect your income to increase or decrease? 
Social 
1. Do you live formally or informally? Simply or elab- 
orately? 
2. Do you entertain? Formally? Informally? Small 
groups? Large groups? Week-end guests? 
3. How do you manage your home? How many servants? 
What mechanical equipment? 
4. Will your family increase or decrease? 
5. Do you need to think of future additions? 


6. How much privacy does your family require? 
Aesthetic 


1. What general type of house do you prefer? Rambling? 
Compact? Low? High? 
. What type of roof? Steep? Flat and low? 
. What material for the roof? Slate? Shingle? Tile? 
. What material do you like ‘outside? Wood? Stone? 
Brick? Stucco? 


. What material do you like inside? Wood paneling? 


Paper? Wall paint? Textural finishes? 
. What floors? Wood? Tile? Cork? Rubber? Carpets? 
Rugs? . 
7. What type of bathroom fixtures and what color? 
A complete tabulation of questions here is impossible, 
but these will suggest others equally important which should 


be discussed before the great adventure begins. 
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The Garden of Reason which was the 
French Ideal versus the Garden of Senti- 


ment carried to Extreme by the English 


BY MARJORIE DOBBINS KERN 


iia Age of Reason, which the literary historians taught 
us to think of as belonging to the eighteenth century in 
England, might be called perennial in France. A persistent 
strain of realism runs through French literature and life, 
even in the Romantic Period, and the great names that 
contribute most to the glory of France, from Voltaire to 
Clemenceau, are those of men noted for their powers of 
intellect. To the French the exercise of the critical intelli- 
gence is one of the things that make life worth living. 
Delight in the use of the mental faculties is a Gallic trait 
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A cypress allée with a reflecting pool in which the house on the 
hill is imaged. The palms at the top give the final touch of 
dramatic climax to this garden in Montecito, California 


that appears not only in the literature but in other phases 
of their life as well, even in the making of gardens. For 
it is a fact that the creating of a garden is as complete a 
revelation of the character of a nation or individual as are 
all other forms of art. 

Every country stamps its gardens with its own individ- 
ual flavor. Take for example the English style of garden- 
ing. We think of it as informal, naturalistic, with broad 
lawns, irregular tree planting, and ponds in imitation of 
nature. This style, which came in with the romantic 
movement, comes first to mind because it is England’s 
outstanding contribution to the art of garden building; 
whereas in France the greatest gardens were made during 
the reign of Louis XIV, when classicism predominated. 
They are the ‘gardens of intelligence,’ as the French called 
them, where the placing of every feature had a reason, and 
all was carefully thought out and laid down according to 
a preconceived plan. The informal English style, on the 
other hand, was in most cases an affair of sentiment, and, 
what is more significant, horticulture took first place in the 
interest of the people, style and design being of secondary 
importance. It is interesting to observe what happened 
when both styles were carried to extremes. In France 
gardening became a mathematical science, while in Eng- 


This river of steps, flowing down the hill and spreading 
out on the level at the bottom, is part of the focal point 
of a vista from an entrance court in a California garden 





Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


This garden belonging to Mrs. William R. Simonds, in Southampton, Long Island, is most 
skillfully planned in the French manner. The house, partly screened by two half-fan-shaped 


trees, beautifully dominates the garden. 


land the garden had no rule of design save the fancy of 
its maker, and paths ran around in foolish and meaningless 
curves. 

From our vantage point of to-day we are in a position to 
regard critically the two opposing styles and cull the best 
features from both, modifying them to meet our own 
requirements. But have we been successful as yet? The 
Anglo-Saxon heritage of sentiment seemingly still rules, 
and the horticultural period is too much with us. We have 
sentimental passions for growing certain plants, — per- 
haps because they were in our grandmother’s garden, or 
recall the days of our youth, — and the dictates of reason 
have no weight with us, even when it is obvious that the 
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of the general scheme is spoiled by our likes and 
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aislikes. We look upon discordant combinations of color 
exture, size and shape, with small thought for the 


eltect as a whole, eying only each single plant, one at a time. 





One exception to this rule, however, has come within 
experience, furnished by the irrepressible younger 
gene uich, i t seems, is not so swayed by sentiment 

elders. Two young ladies of my acquaintance; who 


Annette Hoyt Flanders, Landscape Architect 


had an elderly uncle with a weakness for raising geraniums, 
planted according to the custom of the last century in a 
round red bed in the middle of the front lawn, were so 
distressed by the sight that they formed a conspiracy to 
remove the plants from view. Every time they happened 
to pass the house on a dark night they resorted to the 
simple expedient of pulling up a few and carrying them 
away. The bewildered old gentleman could not under- 
stand what unkind Providence was thus thwarting his 
desires. Although the use of such radical methods might 
be questioned, nevertheless this. episode may be looked 
upon as a hopeful sign of the increasing xsthetic sensi- 
bilities of our much-maligned youngsters. 

But, exceptions aside, many of us have yet something to 
learn in the matter of garden design and its full possibili- 
ties. We are still under the influence of the old conception 
of a garden as a botanic collection of plants. Even the def- 
inition of the word ‘garden’ in the dictionary is sufficiently 
inadequate to convince one that it was made in the last 
century and has not been revised since. “1. A place set 
apart for the cultivation of flowers, vegetables, or small 








plants; hence a fertile or highly cultivated territory. 
2. A place of amusement ornamented with plants.’ Verily 
it must have been a mid-Victorian Britisher who wrote 
these words! No inkling here of the glories of the long 
vistas and radial avenues cut through the forests at Ver- 
sailles, of the rhythms and contrasts and climaxes of 
design. Compare with the dictionary’s miserly description 
the words of a French landscape architect of our day, Le 
Forestier, when he says, ‘The garden is a subtle creation of 
poetry and architecture.’ A creation of poetry and archi- 
tecture, first conceived in the mind of the builder, so that 
each part contributes its share to the harmonious whole, 
and then written down in the elements at his command — 
written not only in green foliage and bright flowers, but 


The traditional peace of the olive broods 
over this broad lawn with its low-lying 
shade. In spite of the straight lines of the 
trees, the picture ts entirely informal in 
feeling, and shows to what an intelligent 
use an old olive orchard may be put. In the 
illustration below, a long allée bordered by 
cypress has a runnel of water which at 
different levels spreads out into narrow 
pools. At the end, two palms are strikingly 
silhouetted against the hill 
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in sculpture and sparkling water, shadow and sunlight, 
under a wide blue sky. 

We must not, if our gardens are not large, be afraid to 
use our intelligence in planning them. Nor must we be 
afraid of the word ‘formality,’ which is a term often mis- 
read as being cold and stiff. If the formality of a house and 
the informality of nature are brought into immediate 
contact, the charm of both is apt to be lost in the abrupt 
contrast. A transition is required from the fixed and formal 
lines of art to the shifting and irregular lines of nature. 
The logical procedure is to extend the lines of the house 
into the garden — lines which become less and less defined 
as they leave the house, dying away gradually like water 
ripples spreading from a centre. To throw out vistas and 
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walks helps to tie the building to its site, and at the same 
time brings the surroundings into harmony with the house, 
making it a part of them. 

The psychological purpose of a garden must be, in the 
end, to give pure content to the owner. Each garden there- 
fore must vary according to individual temperament. 
Whether one likes ordered beauty, and has a certain sense 
of design that needs to be fulfilled, or whether one has a 
leaning toward nature in the wild, such as Milton por- 
trayed for us in his picture of the Garden of Eden, —a 
typical English conception! — depends upon one’s char- 
acter. The intellectual mind and the romantic imagination 
each seeks its pleasure in its own way, and shows plainly 
its preferences in the kind of garden it creates. The Villa 
Medici at Fiesole, built in the dawn of the Renaissance, 
expresses as much dignity and learning in the long simple 
lines of its terraces as were ever heard in the scholarly 
discussions promoted in its precincts. 

Even if we do not want an intellectual garden, we 
should have progressed beyond the stage which demands 
nothing but the haphazard and unrelated excellencies of 
nature. Especially is this true in (Continued on page 257) 
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ITEMPORARY FURNITURE FOR THE LIVING- 


DINING-SLEEPING-ROOM 





















Although these pieces have been designed espe- 
cially for a one-room apartment, they are equally 
adaptable to a living-room in a larger apartment. 
They are conservative in design and are particu- 
larly useful because of their flexibility. A unit chest 
group, for instance, consists of desk, bookcase, and 
radio cabinet, which are shown in different com- 
binations in the illustrations 


The radio cabinet in the illustration at the left 
will accommodate a chassis and speaker of any 
full-sized commercial radio set, and its installa- 
tion is extremely simple. Thus for the first time 
this piece of furniture, made to harmonize with 
others of a group, is available. This furniture was 
designed by Gilbert Rohde for the Heywood- 
Wakefield Company 





The leaves of this folding table fold flat under the top so that persons can sit on all four sides of it 
whether open or closed. The sofa in the illustration below becomes a bed at night and is so designed as 
to be comfortably adapted to both uses. As a sofa there is proper pitch of seat and back. This is con- 
verted into a level bed by removing the back cushions and turning the seat cushions upside down 
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The plan and perspective of an actual bath- 
room as it was built about twenty-five or thirty 
years ago are shown on this page; those of 


the remodeled room on the page opposite 





BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS for REMODELING 


iiNeceus all existing plumbing fixtures, exposed piping, shelf 
above lavatory, and roller shade. Remove wainscoting and plas- 
ter in section to be tiled. Cut access panel to reach new tub 
plumbing. Cut recess for new medicine cabinet and new electric 
wall heater. Pipe for new built-in tub with shower, lavatory, 
and toilet innew locations. Fillinat side of closet door and recut trim 
to fit narrower door. Fur closet wall for more convenient depth. 

Wire for new ceiling light with switch at door, new wall- 
bracket lights either side of mirror, and convenience outlet beside 
lavatory. Wall-bracket lights and pulls to be of porcelain as 
insurance against shock. Wire for electric heater in wall and 
remove existing drop cord light over old lavatory. 

Cover walls under tile and where new plaster is required with 
expanded metal lath. Patch plaster. Tile with 44’’ square cream- 
colored tile with coping and base to match, to height of old 
wainscoting and to ceiling around tub. Build into the tile cream- 
colored grab bar and soap dish above tub; toothbrush holder, 
tumbler holder, soap dish, razor-blade slot, and brackets for glass 
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Linen with diagonal stripes in yellow, blue, and green is used for the shower curtain 


shelf above lavatory; paper holder in wall beside toilet, and 
brackets for towel rods in long wall opposite tub. 

Install cream-colored tub and shower with glass water shield 
in chromium frame at end and chromium shower-curtain rod at 
side. Cream lavatory with chromium legs and faucet and cream 
syphon toilet with cream-colored seat to match. 

Wash down existing wood trim with sal soda and water to kill 
gloss of old varnish. Be sure plaster walls are clean. Glue size 
ceilings and whiten or paint light cream color. Glue size walls 
and hang wallpaper. Size wallpaper with clear gelatine size to 
keep color from running; glue size and give two coats of white 
varnish. Paint door and any wood trim cream to match tiles. 

Have floor of black linoleum with orange inlay stripe ee 
wide and 6’’ from edge cemented down by representative of 
linoleum company. Install electric wall heater, medicine cabinet 
with mirror door, glass shelf, and towel rods. Hang shower 
curtain on chromium rings and window curtains on chromium- 
finished pole. 
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The color scheme for this room is principally black and cream, 
with accents of jasmine yellow, bittersweet red, and turquoise 
blue. These colors are found in the Salubra paper, a sample of 
which is shown above, which has a cream ground to match the 
tiles; the yellow and blue, toning to chartreuse and spring green, 
appear in the linen for the shower curtains, which for this purpose 
is made water-repellent. The glass curtains are sheer yellow voile 
and the traversed overcurtains, of turquoise-blue glazed chintz, 
are lined with yellow glazed chintz which is brought forward 
on the blue to form a scalloped edge. Color scheme by courtesy 


of Maple, Chintz and Pewter 
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M Y reference in this department last 
= month to an old cookery book of my 
great-grandmother’s has called forth a num- 
ber of amusing reminiscences and quotations, 
two of which I cannot forbear quoting for 
the benefit of all my readers. The first is a 
recipe for “Great-grandmother Cole’s Fried 
Cakes,’ which-runs thus: — 

‘Take some cream in a bowl, break in an 
g or two and some sweetening, then put in 
one thing and another ’til it’s just right. 
Have your lard het hot, and if you use your 


eg 


judgement theyll be good.’ 


Simple, if one’s judgment 7s good. But 
I’d hate to think what mine would do to 
them! 


Here is another equally enlightening set of 


instructions, having to do with the fine art 
of baking ginger cakes: — 

“I always take some flour,’ it begins in- 
formally, ‘just enough flour for the cakes | 
want to make. I mix it up with some butter- 
milk, if I happen to have it, just enough for 
the flour; then I take some ginger — some 
like more and some like less —I put in a 
little salt o’ pearlash, and then I tell John 
to pour in molasses ’till I tell him to stop.’ 

[ only hope John was obedient, and stopped 
exactly when she told him to. I am per- 
ly certain that J child who 
would n’t invariably pour in more than 





fec have no 


“just enough’ for the cakes I wanted to make. 
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having a Chinese design of which I have 
definite knowledge is that referred to by Mr. 
Bosanko in his handbook, Collecting Old 
Lustre Ware, which illustrated and 
described in the Connotsseur for December 


was 





I 12 A silver-resist lustre jug with dec- 
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1907 as a piece of unusual interest. 

Mr. Goodwin’s jug seems to have been 
made by the method generally considered 
the first to have been employed in the making 
of resist lustres; v#z., that in which the pat- 
tern is transfer-printed in blue under the 
glaze, after which it is blocked out with a 
preparation of treacle or glycerine, and the 
lustrous bath applied. The result is less 
clean-cut than that to be obtained by printing 
over the glaze, for which reason, no doubt, 
it soon gave way to the latter method. 
Probably the extreme difficulty of producing 
so intricate a design as the willow pattern 
by the older method would account as much 
as anything else for the rarity of pieces 
having this decoration. 

The example illustrated is in such perfect 
condition that it would seem to have been 
made as a cabinet piece and always pre- 
served as such. It was a not uncommon 
practice of the English potter to turn out 
unusual pieces of this kind on order, as gifts 
for special occasions, or as the means of 
demonstrating his own skill. As in this case, 
such pieces will be found holding the place 
of honor in many a collection of old English 
pottery or porcelain. 
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Fig. 3. Side chair with 
cresting between the stiles, 
a type which dates from 
the reign of Charles II 


free-hand 


American 


eA Group of (arved and (aned 


eAimerican (hairs 


a BOUGH it is now generally conceded 
that the carved and caned high-backed 
chairs of the Restoration and the reign of 
James II could have been made in this coun- 
try and probably were, so much hesitation 
is usually shown by experts in attributing 
individual pieces that a study of the series of 
pedigreed New England chairs illustrated 
may prove enlightening. 

That chairs such as these, English in 
form but Portuguese of derivation, tinged 
with the exoticism of the Orient, and in- 
fluenced by the majesty of Louis XIV and 
the Baroque movement as interpreted in 
Flanders, should form part of the mobiliary 
inheritance of a pioneer Puritan settlement 
in America is one of the romances of the his- 
tory of furniture design. To understand its 
development, it is necessary to turn to the 
days of Albuquerque and the Portuguese 
conquest of the East Indian trade early in 
the sixteenth century. 

It is said that the ambition of the famous 
Portuguese conqueror was no less than a 
monopoly of the entire Asiatic trade and the 
establishment of a dominion. This was so far 
realized that by the close of the century 
Portuguese rule extended from the Red Sea 
to China, and Lisbon had become the great 
distributing centre for all the products of 
the East. Goa on the west coast of India 
was the capital of the Portuguese dominions. 

Here furniture in quantities was made,on 
order from Portugal, of exotic woods after 
designs which, although they had originated 
at home, inevitably acquired something of the 
flavor of the East. The story of how far the 
elements of English furniture design derive 
from the Orient still remains to be told. 
But the caning certainly, and probably the 
carved cresting, as well as the ‘Portuguese 
bulb’ and Spanish foot of the Restoration 
chair, are of Oriental origin. 

These influences reached England, directly 
through the marriage of Charles II to 


Fig. 4. Armchair of beech and 
white woods, suggesting the 
composition o 
workman 
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Catherine of Braganza, daughter of the King 
of Portugal, in 1662; indirectly through 
Spain and the Low Countries, probably by 
way of France. Essentially the Restoration 
chair is the Great chair of Louis XIII, 
developed along Flemish lines. A char- 
acteristic feature of the earlier type is the 
so-called ‘Flemish’ or broken scroll which 
formed the chief motive of the carving. The 
twisted side supports of the French and 
Flemish chair continued in England until 
about 1680, when these gave way to the 
typical turned stiles of the Stuarts. The 
two forms of this later design — the Charles 
II form (1660-85) having the carved cresting 
set between the stiles; and the later form of 
James IL (1685-88) in which the cresting is 
above the stiles — will be readily distinguished 
in the illustrations. 

That such chairs had reached America 
before 1690 is witnessed by such items in 
wills and inventories as the following from 
New York in 1691: ‘13 cane chairs broken 
and out of order’ — the inference being that 
if the chairs were broken they had been in 
use for some time. When we remember the 
conditions which prevailed throughout the 
settled portions of America at that early 
date, it is little wonder that a doubt arises 
in the minds of thoughtful people as to the 
likelihood of their having been made in this 
country. 

I believe, however, that, as we know more 
of the lives of our. forbears in those far-off 
times, it will become increasingly evident that 
a few families lived in the New World in a 
manner more nearly resembling the life 
they had left behind in England than we 
have usually been led to suppose. I believe 
too that, then as now, where there was a 
strong demand for any given luxury, the 
craftsmen usually rose up to supply it. In 
our recent enthusiasm for the provincial 
furniture of the Pilgrim era we have been 
inclined to forget this fact. Consideration 
of the group of chairs illustrated, all hailing 
from a single New England country town, 
brings it once more forcibly to our attention. 

It will be seen that two of these pieces, 


Fig. 5. American armchair 
in the style with cresting 
above the stiles which dates 
from the reign of Fames IT 





Hous 


Fig. 6. American armchair 
of a type which foreshadows 
the fully developed William 
and Mary style 


Figures 2 and 3, are in the form with cresting 
between the stiles, which dates from the 
latter part of the reign of Charles II. These 
and the armchair, Figure 4, in the later style 
of James I, can be traced directly to the 
Honorable Peter Bulkeley, of the third 
generation of that distinguished family in 
this country, who died in 1688. Probably 
the earliest piece in point of design is the day 
bed, Figure 2. The feet of this piece are in 
simple scroll form below bulb and ‘ring 
turned supports. The stiles and stretchers 
are turned, and the frame of the caning is 
flat with a simple moulded edge. The design 
of the carving consists of pairs of C scrolls, 
each having an additional volute, separated 
by conventional fleurs-de-lis. The lower line 
of the carving suggests the broken curve of 
the Flemish scroll. This is a design fre- 
quently met with on American chairs, and 
particularly on the banister-backs, but sel- 
dom, as far as I know, on English chairs in 
this unelaborated form. Its simplicity carries 
a conviction of American manufacture dif- 
ficult to deny, and further borne cut by the 
evidence of the materials used — that is, a 
mixture of soft white woods with beech and 
maple, which, in my opinion, could not pos- 
sibly have been used by the English craftsman 
capable of turning out a piece of this quality. 

The same may be said of the armchair, 
Figure 4, in which the arms and side supports 
seem to be of American beech, the carved 
members of maple, and the turned stretchers 
of various other white woods. The feet of 
this chair are in the elaborated Flemish 
scroll form, while the carving of the cresting 
and front stretcher shows a modification of 
this scroll to form a high arch above a fo- 
liated motive, in a design which is, as far as I 
know, individual with this chair. Another 
feature typical of the delightful free-hand 
methods of the American workman is the 
uneven rake of the two back legs, which 
slant at such different angles that if both 
back feet touch the side of a wall, the chair 
back stands at a wide angle from it. 

The side chair, Figure 3, has unfortunately 
been covered with (Continued on page 249) 
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PLEASE {ELE ae. 


Q. During unusually hard winters 
water seeps through the wall at the 
front of the house, streaking and disfig- 
uring the wallpaper. Is there any prep- 
aration to be put on the plaster before 
repapering to make it waterproof, or 
is there something else I should do? 


A. So far as'we know, there is no water- 
proofing material which can be painted 
on the inside of your wall under the paper. 
If the wall leaks badly, it would be true 
economy to have the condition remedied 
before going to the expense of new paper. 
If the wall is so poorly constructed that 
the water is actually being driven through 
it, we suggest taking off the outside clap- 
boards or shingles, covering the sheathing 
with a good quality of heavy water- 
proofing paper, and then reshingling. 
Possibly the new finish might be put on 
over the existing one. If the water is 
coming from some point and running down 
the wall, — as, for instance, from a leaky 
gutter or poorly constructed cornice which 
temporarily holds the water, — these 
places should be mended. 

In putting on your new paper, it would 
be well to have the wall sized first. 


Q. I wish to whitewash interior 
and exterior walls of a small French 
habitant house which I have acquired. 
Some of the interior walls have been 
painted, some not. The exterior has 
never been painted. It is about fifty 
years old en have had to put on odd 
new boards here and there outside. 
I am not sure about sizing. I certainly 
do not want the whitewash to rub 
off inside, but I do like this for a fin- 
ish. Shall I put it on right over 
painted walls, and how shall I mix 
it? 

The floors are to be painted the 
usual habitant old yellow, but in re- 
moving the old oilcloth, a sort of 
pebbly surface which sticks fast was 
left. How can I get this off? 


A: Whitewash, if used on either interior 
or exterior walls, is apt to rub off. It is of 
course a great deal cheaper than paint, but 
has much less wearing quality. White- 
wash can be put directly on either old or 
new wood on the exterior, and on the in- 
terior it can be applied directly to an un- 
painted surface. For a painted surface 
having a gloss finish, the gloss should 
first be killed before the whitewash is put 


on. This is done by washing it over with 
a strong solution of sal soda and water. 
If walls or woodwork are dirty or greasy 


from long . 


a thorot 
A 


ige, it is better to give them 
washing before repainting. 
x of the floor with hot water 


i. and a stiff brush will probably 









Wa 


and sal s 


take off the particles of oilcloth. The 
floor can then be sandpapered smooth and, 
when absolutely dry, painted with a pre- 
pared floor paint. 
We list for you a recipe for whitewash 
which is the best one we know of: — 
Slake half a bushel of unslaked lime with 
boiling water, keeping it covered during the 
process. Strain it and add a peck of salt dis- 
solved in warm water; three pounds of ground 
rice put in boiling water and boiled to a thin 
paste; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
whiting and a pound of clear glue, dissolved 
in warm water. Mix these well together and 
let the mixture stand for several days. Keep 
the wash thus prepared in a kettle or portable 
furnace, and when used, put it on as hot as 
possible, with painters’ or whitewash brushes. 


If you want to get a whitewashed effect 
on the interior in a finish which will not 
rub off, use a water paint, such as muresco 
or alabastine. 


Q. I should much appreciate your 
telling me how I might insulate the 
rooms on the second floor of a Cape 
Cod cottage. I should like these to be 
comfortable in all seasons. 


A. For the second floor rooms of your 
Cape Cod cottage, we think a double insu- 
lation would be of great value. This can 
be accomplished by using an insulating 
material — possibly something of the 
blanket type — between the rafters and 
using an insulating board as a plaster base 
for both walls and ceiling. 

There are many good insulating mate- 
rials on the market to-day, both the 
blanket type and the loose type which 
packs down in between the studs, as well 
as many different kinds and types of insu- 
lating boards, and they are all worthy of 
investigation. 


Q. Please tell me how to remove 
from a brick wall ‘blobs’ and spots of 
cement which have been on for several 
years and have hardened tight. 


A. First, knock off any protruding 
‘blobs’ with a chisel, then apply full- 
strength muriatic acid, rubbing it well 
into the spots with a scrubbing brush, 
and as soon as the spots are removed, wash 
off immediately with a forced stream of 
running water from a garden hose. Leave 
no trace of acid on the wall or it will con- 
tinue to eat into the existing cement 
mortar joints between the bricks. Muri- 
atic acid, however, must be handled with 
care. It will eat into galvanized iron, so 
only a glass or wooden container should be 
used, and it should be used in a large 
enough quantity to permit dipping a 
brush into it. 

Gloves, preferably of rubber, should be 
worn, and care taken not to burn the hands. 


EACH MONTH we shall publish on this 





page answers to questions of common 





interest which have been put to our Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau. If you have a 


problem which is troubling you, send it to 





this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 





Enclose a stamped and self-addressed 





envelope for prompt reply. 





Q. Can anything be done to over- 
come the ‘pounding’ or, rather, rever- 
berating of the brass water pipes near my 
meter when the water is being drawn? 


A. First look to the metal hangers for 
the pipes. Small, flimsy affairs are not 
heavy or strong enough really to hold the 
pipes, and the ordinary flowing of the 
water will have a tendency to cause vibra- 
tion in them. Where the circular wire 
hangers are used, see that the diameter of 
the hanger is correct to hold steadily in 
place the size of pipe on which it is used. 
If the diameter of the hanger is too great 
for the pipe, pad with a piece of rubber. 
Quick-opening faucets may throw the 
flow of water too suddenly through the 
pipes. Compression faucets open up more 
gradually. It is also possible to take out 
some of the vibration by inserting a length 
(2’ or more) of lead pipe (preferably with 
a bend in it) into the main line between 


_the meter coupling and the first length of 


brass pipe. A piece of rubber hose is some- 
times used in place of the lead pipe, but it is 
difficult to make a tight joint in sucha case. 

Possibly a more reliable remedy, how- 
ever, is the insertion of an air chamber 
into the high point of the system just 
above the supply to the highest fixture. 
If a 3’ supply pipe has been used, increase 
its size to not less than 2” for a length of 
pipe not less than 3’ 
long. The longer the 
pipe, the longer the air 
chamber lasts. At the 
top of the chamber put 
a petcock, and below 
the chamber a petcock 
and a stop and waste. 
This air chamber should 
be inserted in an up- 
right, not horizontal, po- 
sition. Because the air 
chamber will fill up 
with water in time, it 
will have to 
be renewed fue 
every eight “ 
to twelve 
months, or 
whenever it 
becomes filled, depending upon the size of 
the chamber. To renew it, simply close 
the shut-off at the bottom so no more 
water can get in; open the petcock at 
the top, and draw off the water from the 
chamber by means of the petcock at the 
bottom. 

Close the petcocks, open the shut-off, and 
the air chamber is again in working order. 


ra Petcock 
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” ,, the soft, weather-beaten quality és | 


| of roofs time has tempered...” 


pe my mind, Salem Roofs illustrate how beautifully the 

past can be blended with the present, without loss to 
either. In them the soft, weather-beaten quality of roofs time 
has tempered combines perfectly with the fireproof, ever- 
lasting qualities modern science has devised.” 


ea Gever HELce 





00 often ‘‘a roof over our heads” 
Ae just one thing — protec- 
tion. Asa result many a house other- 
wise attractive and authentic has 
been spoiled by a modern roof. A 
roof durable enough but quite out 
of harmony. 

Salem Roofs, on the other hand, 
are a perfect combination of the old 
and the new. Made of asbestos 
fibres and Portland cement they are 
essentially modern—protecting you 
from the dangers of fire, effectively 
resisting the wear and tear of the 
years. Yet they have a quiet beauty 
that places them at once in the proper 
relationship to their surroundings. 


Devetoren under the supervision 
of a prominent architect, Salem 
Shingles are deep-textured, authen- 
tic in design, full of the character of 
roofs weathered by time. The soft 
New England grays and greens are 
especially suitable for the Early 
American house; warm reds and 
browns for houses of other periods. 

Your architect will assist you in 
selecting the Salem Roof for your 
home ... or write to Architectural 
Service, Johns-Manville. Madison 
Ave. at 41st St.. New York City. 


(Left) “A Salem Roof” by Peter Helck 


Johns - 
Manville 
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Roofs 
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Set in the 
Golden Sunshine 
of Clutumn Days 


WITHOUT THE GLARE 


LOOD every room with precious, health- 
ful sunshine. Make the most of the all 
too few fall and winter sunny days. 


You can—with Victoria Venetian Blinds. 
They admit all the light under full control 
(even to the farthest corners); they “‘sift 
out” the eye-squinting, troublesome glare. 


(=X 


So beautiful in their many colors, they har- 
monize with the finest appointments... 
so skillfully designed and built, they give 
a lifetime of carefree satisfaction. Ask for 
literature and prices. 
e 
THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 
‘Blinds since 1894 


NORWALK, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ICTORIA 


VENETIANS 
She Better Blinds— 





Tilting ofthe slats ad- 
justs the amount and 
direction of the light. 


a 


“ALWAYS READY TO SERVI 


¥ 
} 


SHUTTER AWNINGS 
Entirely of (Wood and Metal 


The overlapping wooden blades can 
be opened from inside of room 
to admit any amount of light and 
air. In any size or color desired. 
‘sk for folder, “Shutter Awnings“. 

















THE INDISPENSABLE TABLE 


[ Continued from page 208 | 


which act as a pleasant foil to the 
etched table top. 

Altogether there are many de- 
lightful tables, both old and new, 
that are most tempting. The safe 
method of buying your occasional 
tables is to consider carefully your 
particular needs and then select the 
kind of table that fills those needs 


Another view of the English tea table, showing its simple conversion 
into an end table. Courtesy of Lynn 


and harmonizes with your other 
furnishings. 

By adhering to your plan and not 
permitting yourself to be tempted 
by the attractive, but not necessa- 
rily useful, table, you can avoid 
the cluttered look a room often has 
when small tables are scattered 
about without thought to their use. 





THE FABRICATED HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 2 17] 


the floors and roof would be laid 
out in squares three feet six inches 
on a side, and would be heavy 
enough to span up to twenty-one 
feet. This steel frame would be 
fabricated in convenient lengths 
to be handled easily, and would 
be bolted together on the site by a 
special erecting crew, which would 
take care of the entire assembly, 
including the plumbing, heating, 
and all the other trades. 

The wall construction would 
consist of steel plates fabricated 
in the proper sizes, and ready to 
bolt into the steel frame to form 
an outside covering and to brace 
the frame itself. These would be 
painted in any desired color or 
plated with a non-rusting metal 
An insulating material cut to the 
exact size would form the core of 
the outside wall. This would be 
of the proper thickness to give 
sufhicient protection from heat and 
cold. It would also be fire-resisting 
and sound-absorbing. The inside 
wall covering would be some 
durable fabric in standard widths. 


This would give a soft, smooth 
interior surface which could be 
painted or covered with a wash- 
able wallpaper. 

Partitions would be of the same 
materials as the outside walls, but 
would have the wall covering on 
both sides. These could be bolted 
to the steel frame in any desired 
position. 

The windows would be steel 
casements in standard sizes to fit 
the’steel frame. The glass would 
be double to reduce heat losses, 
and could be of the non-shattering 
type or a kind which allows the 
passage of actinic rays. These 
windows would be © screened, 
shaded, and curtained, if so de- 
sired. The building would have 
doors of double glass, hollow 
metal, or wood covered with 
metal. 

In the squares formed by the 
steel frame for the floor would be 
laid a steel plate of the proper size 
to carry the floor load. This would 
support a square of the insulating 
material used in the walls and 
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nly to be stopped 
by ordinary 


window glass 


TRAVELING through almost countless 
miles of space—from sun to earth—in just 
eight minutes, so scientists say, sunlight 
brings us the light, heat and health rays 
so necessary to life and happiness. Yet 
the shorter ultra-violet rays, the very 
best and most healthful part of sunlight, 
are stopped by ordinary window glass, 
just a fraction of an inch in thickness. 
Lustraglass, the new glass for win- 
dows, is comparatively transparent to 
these valuable rays. This wonderful new 
glass transmits a substantial amount of 
the shorter ultra-violet rays of sunlight 
shut out by ordinary window glass yet 
it costs no more than any good glass. 








see 


Look for this yellow & 
black label which will 
be found on every pane 
of genuine Lustraglass 
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AMERICAN & 
WINDOW <iass Co. 
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Through 93 000000 miles of SPACE. 
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Lustraglass is not 


Why we say “Lustraglass has no equal:” 


It is “ordinary” in price only, since it costs you 


“ordinary window glass.” 
no more than any good window glass. Lustraglass is a perfectly flat glass 
of brilliant lustre, the “whitest” of all glass made for windows and trans- 
mits more daylight as well as more ultra-violet rays than ordinary window 
Lustraglass has no 


glass. No other glass combines all these features. 


“equal” because no other glass is just like it. Yet with all these features— 
these extra values—Lustraglass costs you nothing extra. 

Be sure to specify “Lustraglass” by name. Lustraglass, the Ultra-Violet 
Ray Window Glass, can be purchased from reliable dealers everywhere. Send 


for Booklet A-430 which gives complete information about Lustraglass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 


.. Also makers of Lustrawhite Picture Glass - Armor-Lite 
Scatter-Proof and Bullet-Proof Glass - Crystal Sheet Glass 


FIFTH AVENUE and WOOD STREET - PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Why Cabot’s Quilt 
Saves Money For You 


@/ Quickly and cheaply installed in 
any home. (Special 18" width 
fits between studs or rafters.) 


@ Cuts heating-plant size and cost. 
@i Saves substantially in fuel bills. 
qi Insures year-round comfort. 


@, Rot-proof, vermin- proof, fire- 
resistant. 


qi Everlasting insulating power. 


Mail the coupon below for our 
Quilt Book, “Build Warm Houses” 





A new home in Bryn Mawr, Pa. Architect and Contractor, Wallace & Warner, Philadelphia. 
Insulated with Cahbot’s Quilt. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


Quilt ies 


MELE: 

CB Ad \ 
Made by the Makers of the famous Cabot’'s Creosote Shingle and 
Wood Stains, and Cabot’s Collopakes for use instead of paint. 
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141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


send me your free Quilt Book, 


Build Warm Houses 





THE FABRICATED HOUSE 


| Continued from page 246] 


would be covered with some type 
of composition flooring, such as 
linoleum. 

The roof, in order to be most 
economical of cubage, would be 
flat and would be built in the same 
way as the floors, except that a 
waterproof roofing material would 
be used in place of the floor cover- 


_ing, These flat roofs would act as 


terraces or porch floors in certain 
instances. They would become 
regular floors in the case of a new 
story being added later to the 
building. 

Stairs would be of standardized 
metal construction with silent, 
resilient treads. The stair wells 
would be framed by cutting out 
three sections of the floor con- 
struction. 


Ow the interior the doors and 
windows would be finished with a 
hollow metal trim of stock design. 
The base also would be of hollow 
metal and would carry electric 
conduits or piping. The building 
could be equipped with standard 
furniture of sheet steel, such as 
shelving, bookcases, counters, and 
dressers, to meet the requirements. 

The foundations would need to 
be nothing more than piers to 
support the steel frame at proper 
intervals. This would do away 
with excavation and masonry walls. 
No cellar space would be necessary, 
as it would be cheaper to have 
storage space, and such, above 
grade. 

The heating would be done by 
means of electricity or by a gas- 
fired, circulating hot-air system, 
with provisions for air washing, 
humidity control, and a cooling 
system for warm weather. The 
light construction and fuel of the 
latter would allow it to be on any 
of the floors of the building. The 
heating units would have ducts of 
standard lengths and _ registers 
under the windows. Even the gas 
would require no chimney, but 
only a metal stack. 

The hot and cold water supply 
pipes would be flexible copper or 
brass. These would be carried in 
the floor and wall construction, 
fastened to the steel frame, and 
would be protected by the insulat- 
ing material. This would keep the 
pipes from freezing in cold weather, 
would tend to keep the hot water 
warm, and would minimize the 
sweating of the cold water lines in 
summer. 


Narvratry, this building would 
be wired for complete lighting, 
telephone, and power equipment. 
All conduits would be carried in 
flexible insulating conduit, fas- 
tened to the steel frame or carried 
in the hollow metal baseboard. 
Outlets would be carried on metal 
straps in the usual way. In remote 
districts a private lighting plant 
could be installed underground. 


If there was no gas available, 
an individual gas-producing unit 
could be set up outside the building 
itself. This would supply gas for 
heating, cooking, refrigeration, 
and hot water. 

Let us look for a moment at the} 
advantages inherent in this fabri- 
cated construction. The first argu- 
ment in its favor is cheapness. 
Judging from other commodities 
manufactured in large quantities, 
this is bound to be a cheap method 
of construction. This means that 
our building will come within the 
reach of an enormous portion of the 
population, which cannot now 
afford to build houses for itself. 

The next advantage would be in 
the use of high-grade materials. 
The relatively low cost of the 
fabricated building would make it 
possible to use the finest modern 
materials for their respective pur- 
poses. Research and study would 
undoubtedly bring forth some new 
products especially adapted to this 
type of construction. 

The fact that a large part of the 
work on this building would be 
done in the factory, instead of the 
field, would mean a higher grade of 
workmanship than is possible in 
the building of to-day. 

The fabricated building would 
result in economical and conven- 
ient planning. There need be no 
waste of space, and the entire 
scheme should work out along the 
lines of the highest possible 
efficiency. 


Ix this system of construction, 
based on a module and_inter- 
changeable parts, there would be 
an infinite number of possible 
arrangements. The resulting build- 
ing could have practically any 
size, shape, or plan. At any time 
new rooms could be added, witha 
minimum of work and expense. 
The type of construction em- 
ployed here leads to a_ building 
with every requirement for com- 
fort. It would be durable, fire- 
resisting, sound-absorbing, and 
fully insulated against heat and 
cold. The high-grade materials 
used would mean a minimum of 
upkeep over a period of years. 


Should repairs be necessary in the | 
course of time, these would te | 


‘extremely simple, due to the stand- 
ardized parts, which could ke 
readily replaced. 

All the parts of the building 
would be made in sections of a 
convenient size which would be 
easily shipped and handled on the 
job. This would facilitate the 
erection and speed up this part of 
the work. The building could also 
be easily taken down, moved, and 
erected again. 

The matter of time saving would 
be an important consideration. 
Instead of waiting months and 
months for a small building to be 
completed, the fabricated building, 
requiring a small amount of field 












Complete harmony is achieved with this mellow Veltone all-over effect — Sealex Linoleum pattern No. 2954. 


This room speaks French 


with a Proy incial accent 


Here’s a dining room warm with 
the friendly charm of the French 
Provinces. Knotty pine, toile de 
Jouy paper and the bright colors 
of peasant pottery. Chairs of 
rugged beauty, with gay cushions 
covering seats of rush. Full of inter- 
est, this room, and full of the lived- 
in feeling that comes with perfect 
harmony from ceiling to floor. 

Good taste and good sense dic- 
tated the choice of the flooring 
material—one of the distinctive, 
new Veltone effects in Sealex Lino- 
leum! Note its natura! blending 
with the fruit woods of French 
Provincial furniture. Note, too, the 
feeling of spaciousness which this 
Veltone flooring gives the room— 


without in any way detracting from 


its intimate and hospitable charm. 
Veltone is an exclusive Sealex 
Linoleum which provides a perfect 
base for the finest furniture and 
rugs—and provides too a surface, 
stain-proof, easily cleaned, and ap- 
parently seamless. When laid over 
a time-scarred wood floor, the trans- 
formation is truly amazing. 
Veltone comes in seven lovely 
colors and is just one of many Sealex 
designs among which you can find 
the answer to any flooring problem 


—from provincial salle a manger to 





attic playroom—and without plac- 
ing too severe a burden on your 
purse. Genuine Sealex Linoleum 
can be seen at department, furniture 
and linoleum stores everywhere. 


Concoreum-Natrn Inc., Gen. Off:: Kearny, N. J. 
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mSEALEX 


LINOLEUM 


FLOORS 


All Sealex Linoleums can be readily identified by this shield 
which appears every few yards on the face of the goods. 






Ilere is shown ‘‘Miramar” (Sealex pattern No. 3323) witha 
designed-to-order inset. Names of firms who are equipped 


to install such floors will be sent you on request. 
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ALUMINUM PAINT—THE COAT OF METAL PROTECTIO§ 
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Thin, flat flakes of Aluminum, 
that overlap like falling leaves 


Leaves piling up, one upon another, 
to form a compact mass—you've 
seen this happen. In reality, that 
is what the tiny, thin, flat flakes 
of aluminum paint pigment do 
when they are applied to wood or 
metal surfaces. 


Being metal—actually pure alumi 
num—this continuous, “leafed” 
paint surface blocks the penetra- 
tion of moisture. Thus it prevents 
warping and checking of wood. 
Checks the formation of rust on 
metal. 


And yet, gallon for gallon, alumi- 
num paint costs no more than other 
high grade paints. Use it as a prime 
coat on all new lumber—coat both 
sides, ends and edges to retard 
moisture penetration. Use alumi- 
num paint as an under-coat on 


ALCOA 


repainting jobs. It adheres tena- 
ciously and provides an excellent 
“tooth” to which succeeding paint 
coats cling tightly. Use aluminum 
paint as a finish coat on metal sur- 
faces. Use it for the hundred and 
one touch-up jobsaround the house. 


Aluminum Company of America 
does not sell paint. But aluminum 
paint made with satisfactory ve- 
hicles and Alcoa Albron Powder 
may be purchased from most repu- 
table paint manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers. Be sure the pigment 
portion is Alcoa Albron, and is so 
designated. Let us send you the — 
booklet, “Aluminum Paint, the | 
Coat of Metal Protection.” Ad: | 
dress ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBRON 


POW. DE R-- FOR 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 




















THE FABRICATED HOUSE 


[ Continued from page 248 | 


work, could be erected and finished 
in a few days. In many cases this 
would be an enormous advantage. 
A special erecting crew would as- 
semble the parts and do the work 
of all the necessary trades, some of 
which would be dispensed with 
entirely. There would be no wait- 
ing of one trade on another and no 
delays due to materials which had 
not been delivered. 

Here we have a complete outline 


for a modern building, built like a 
machine and a true product of the 
Machine Age, without too great a 
strain on the imagination. It may 
be felt that it is crude and unlovely, 
and yet such was the case with the 
early forms of the automobile. 
Time and study will work miracles 
in the development of such func- 
tional forms, and there is no reason 
for assuming that they would not 
do so for this fabricated building. 


ANTIQUES 


[ Continued from page 24 3| 


such a thick coat of black enamel that 
it is impossible to tell what woods are 
under it. But in composition and de- 
sign it displays several anachronistic 
features which inevitably suggest 
American workmanship rather than 
English. Although the form is that of 
the earlier chair with cresting between 
the stiles, the design of the carving 
resembles that of later chairs in which 
the Flemish scroll is modified to form 
an arch in Gothic effect. The cane 
panel is shaped and extends up into 
the cresting, and the legs are the simple 
vase and ring turned supports of the 
Stuarts — both features being late 
developments of the Restoration 
chair seldom found in those of the 
first type. 

An interesting side light on all 
these points is the fact that there is 
known to have lived on a farm neigh- 
boring the Bulkeleys’ one James 
Hosmer, a man referred to in an old 
deed as ‘Carpenter and Architect,’ 
who is believed to have had training 
in England, and who became the 
founder of a long line of builders and 
cabinetmakers in that district. That 
this man was capable of making chairs 
such as those illustrated I have not 
the slightest doubt, although of 
course I am not prepared to say that 
he did do so. 

The next oldest chair of the group, 
Figure 5, is said to have belonged to 
the Reverend Joseph Estabrook, 
third minister of the church in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, who died Septem- 
ber 1711. The similarity in design of 
the carving of this chair to that of 
Figure 3 will be at once evident. 
The motive of the Prince of Wales 
feathers has been omitted, and within 
the arch we have a foliated design 
similar to that of Figure 7. In place 
of the single arch of the cresting of 
Figure 2, a graduated triple arch ap- 
pears. The form of the cane panels 
and the turning of the legs and 
stretchers are practically identical 
in both chairs. Such a chair would 
probably not date earlier than the last 
decade of the seventeenth century. 

A similar chair of a later and 
unusually graceful design is shown in 
Figure 6, said to have belonged to one 
Abijah Bond, who died in 1781, 
aged fifty-three Although 


vears. 


chairs in this style date from an 
earlier time, there is no reason to 
doubt this attribution. The carving 
here has dwindled to a simple foliated 


scroll on either side of the cane panel, 
which latter is shaped and moulded 
in a manner forecasting the fully 
developed William and Mary style. 
The front stretcher is no longer carved, 
but is turned in a form of the Por- 
tuguese bulb. The feet are Spanish, 
but have unfortunately been trimmed, 
probably by some impatient soul who 
had stubbed his foot against their 





Fig. 7. American side chair 
in which four different woods 
are used 


flaring sides just once too often. 
Both of these chairs are a combina- 
tion of maple and beech woods. 
Figure 7 shows the form of foot 
which Figure 6 must have had 
originally. It is one of a pair, of a 
design which would probably not 
date much earlier than 1700. The 
form of the cresting is an elaboration 
of the design seen in Figure 5, and the 
front stretcher is a double Portuguese 
bulb. The list of woods which went 
into the making of this chair is im- 
pressive. The cresting, back supports, 
and moulded frame are beech. The 
seat is maple, the front stretcher ash, 
and the side 
white wood — probably 
Could anything be more typical of 
the Yankee artisan than this thrifty 
combination of the materials at hand? 


stretchers some _ soft 


basswood. 


More eloquently than any considera- 
tion of design or workmanship, it 
speaks of the handicaps and difficulties 
under which our craftsmen worked, 
and of the ingenuity and skill with 
which they met and overcame them. 
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“For Modern Homes—a 
Whittall Anglo Persian 
of course” 


@ said Margaret to her Bridge Club 


ar 
* TAKE our living rooms ... and the activities that center around 
them...and how hard we try to make furniture and rugs blend in one 


perfect decorative scheme.” 


“Don’t mention activities,’ said the 
energetic Mrs. Blake. “Between our own 
friends and the children’s . . . there’s 
something doing in our living room all 
the time.” 


“J must tell you about last night,” 
started Margaret. ‘Harry had some of 
his friends in to play cards for the first 
time == 

“Tn this very room!” said a horrified 
voice. ‘‘With all your precious new fur- 
niture . . . and this wonderful rug.” 
“T said it was an Anglo Persian,’’ smiled 
Margaret. 

“But a rug with such delicate colors 
and exquisite pattern should be looked 
after carefully,” said someone else. 


“Just another modern feature of the 
Whittall Anglo Persian,” answered Mar- 
garet. “You can thoroughly enjoy its 
attractive, soft colors, knowing they will 
clean easily and come back looking 
fresh and new!”’ 

“That carries out our modern ideas on 
beautyand practicality, doesn’t it?” said 
Mrs. Blake. 

“‘And if you want to hear a little secret 
... lll whisper one,” continued Mar- 
garet. ““Whittall Anglo Persians are also 
noted for their ability to co-operate with 
the modern budget . . . which makes 
them not only practical . . . but pos- 
sible.” 


“Would you recommend an Anglo Per- 
sian for my living room?” asked the 
New Member. “I have a few pieces of 
walnut furniture. . . and one or two 
antiques in mahogany.” 


“By all means”... answered Mar- 
garet. “Many modern living rooms now 
contain more than one type furniture. 
An Anglo Persian with a pattern copied 
from some rare old Persian antique 
would blend beautifully . . . but if a 
more modern pattern appeals . . . you 
could find just what you want in that, 
too. The constant stream of new colors, 
patterns and designs in Anglo Persians 
makes this possible.”’ 


“T see that this rug gave you your ideas 
for your lovely draperies,’ commented 
an observing member. 


“T’m glad you noticed that,’ answered 
Margaret. ‘Once you buy an Anglo Per- 
sian it’s clear sailing as far as decorative 
problems are concerned. The basic colors 
you need for draperies . . . cushions 
. and lamps. . . are right there for 
you to copy from. Simple, isn’t it?” 


“Here’s for happier . . . and brighter 
homes,” laughed Mrs. Blake. ‘‘Now, how 
about a little more bridge?” 


“Who cares about bridge,” said the 
New Member, throwing down her cards 
(which didn’t contain one trick) ... 
“when we can talk!” 


e Gossip about what is new in rugs generally mentions Whittall Anglo Persians . . 

first. New patterns . . . new color combinations are constantly being brought out to suit 
your personal desires and enhance the charms of your furniture. There is a Whittall rug to 
fit any budget . . . go with any decorative scheme ... period of furniture or type of wood. 


Note: This is the fourth story of a series about 
Margaret ... her new home ... and her rugs 





WHITTALL RUGS 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 


LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 
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fe Antique Reproductions 





HI spirit and mellowed char- 

acter of fine old pieces is 
retained in Baker reproductions. 
Meticulous care is given to details of 
design and finish. Materials and 
fitments are chosen for their 
appropriateness. 
This is the reason Baker Furniture 
was selected for so many of the 
rooms of the Mount Vernon replica 
at the French Colonial and Overseas 
Exposition in Paris, this summer. 
Lafayette’s bed (Figure 2) and the 
great banquet table, were especially 
built. Other pieces, including the 


Goddard block front chest (Figure 2), 





and the china press (Figure 1), 
were chosen from the standard line. 


There are individual pieces or group- 
ings for bed, dining and living rooms, 
available in Early American and 
Provincial, as well. as the more 
formal English and French styles. 
Prices are reasonable. Facilities of 
the “Custom Shop” offer a service of 
individualized, antique “Old World” 
finishes, or special decorative and 
color effects. Sold only through 
selected dealers. 








For Your Assistance 
in Home Furnishings 
A series of portfolios on the 
more important styles with 
plates showing many examples 
with historic descriptions, will 
be sent for 25c each, or all five 
for $1. Address the factory 
Early Americ in Maple 
Eighteenth Century English 
Mahogany 
| 4 Oak 
L) Fr lsth Ce ur ind 
Pr ial 
[) Mod 
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‘FIRST AID’ FOR ARCHITECTS 





[ Continned trom page 234] 


for my scheme of living?’ 

The architect would retort: ‘I 
will answer that if you will let me 
know more about your mode of 
life, your family, your future plans, 
your hopes and fancies. What are 
your social ambitions, your pleas- 
ures and recreations? Is your fami- 
ly likely to increase or decrease? 
Do you expect your income to 
changeappreciably ? Do you wish to 
live up to the limit of your income 
or do you wish to live and save?’ 
These very personal questions, it 
answered, may save later annoyance 
to the client. They may be com- 
pared to the case history which a 
doctor expects to hear when taking 
Over a new case. 

With such answers in mind, the 
architect can picture this client 
ten years from now and ‘plan for 
that day as well as for the present. 
He can prepare a budget that will 
equitably allot a fair amount to 
each part of this project without 
upsetting the total to be spent. 
Many, many homes are never 
finished, as funds are exhausted 
before the furnishing and land- 
scape work are even considered. 
The fact that certain work has to 
be done at the finish of a job curtails 
the amount that will be available 
for this work under the usual pro- 
cedure. When no one warns the 
client of the multifarious expenses 
that building involves, he naturally 
goes on until his funds peter out. 

There are very few jobs which 
cannot be budgeted and their cost 
set up with a fair degree of accuracy 
if the client will freely and frankly 
state his problem to an architect in 
whom he has confidence. 


Social Questions 


Your social status and mode of 
life have more bearing on the 
plans than you may imagine. 
A New York architect, whose 
clients often belonged to the 
Long Island smart set, was design- 
ing a large and costly house for a 
retired Western merchant. The 
architect's conception of this client 
was limited to the impression 
gained in a few conferences in the 
architect's office and the exchange 
of a few letters. At the last min- 
ute, during the rush to get the 
drawings finished and mailed to 
the contractors estimating the 
house, the architect suddenly 
awakened to the fact that he had 
forgotten to include a drinking- 
room or bar in the house. Two of 
his draftsmen volunteered to work 
most of the night to correct the 
error on the working drawings. A 
convenient location was found 
off the library by stealing part of a 
storage closet, and the room was 
putin. 

The blueprints went out on 
scheduled time; a copy, of course, 
Was sent to the owner. 

A telegram from the client ar- 
rived a day later saying: ‘Recall all 


drawings immediately. Will not 
build.’ 

Frantic long-distance calls soon 
revealed the fact that the owner 
was the leader in the local temper- 
ance society, a born and bred 
‘Dry.’ In fact, his teléphone Jan- 
guage revealed him to be a Dry 
fanatic. The architect's assump- 
tion that a bar should go in asa 
matter of course was due to the lack 
of any real knowledge of this man’s 
life or social interests. 

It is therefore most important 
that your architect have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the way in 
which you live. I know of one 
architect who was invited to stay 
at his client’s house for three 
months before the new plans were 
started so that he might become 
entirely familiar with the habits 
and customs of this family. The 
house resulting was one of the 
best in this country and was 
awarded a medal for success in 
design. 

Architects cannot expect such 
hospitality often, but they should 
expect and get some knowledge of 
how their clients entertain, how 
they play, and how they use their 
grounds. Do they live much on 
the porch and in the open? Do 
their relatives drop in on them for 
the week-end unannounced? Do 
they expect large groups of friends 
to arrive and find a welcome? 
These habits of life should all be 
known, so that the house will be 
built to fulfill the needs it is des- 
tined to meet. 


Aesthetic Considerations 


The third question, that of 
esthetics, is quite hazy in the 
minds of most people. They may 
know that they like So-and-so’s 
house and the one that the Joneses 
live in, but they cannot tell why 
nor can they feel sure that they 
would likeanother house which was 
just a little different. The client 
could be drawn out by such ques- 
tions as: Do you yearn for a formal 
villa-like house or do you prefer 
something rambling and informal? 
Do you like a home that is straight- 
forward and simple in design and 
plan, or one that is full of surprises 
and unexpected turns and corners? 
One of these answers may release a 
flood of useful suggestions and 
definitely point the architect's 
way toward a design. Further, I 
would ask, ‘What type of roof do 
you like? One that is steep and 
cut with dormers, or one that is 
low and flat?’ The answers to all 
of these questions must mature 
over considerable time, a year be- 
ing a minimum in which to expect 
sound answers. 

Materials are an important part 
of the xsthetics and also belong in 
the practical and financial category. 
We have to make selections of a 
wide variety of materials for the 
inside as well as the outside of the 
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To Realize | 
° 
Utmost Saving 
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in Building 
— select Weatuersest Stained Shingles | 
sidewalls and roofs. They are more th, 
shingles . . . they are a building mater) 
that assures you the following advant 
Big saving in labor and handling over ot 
materials, especially for sidewalls —] 
lower first-cost not only for sidewalls 
for roof material that endures — A lappit 
insulation both summer and winter — 
saving of paint and repeated painting. | 
Weatuersest are 100% edge grain ré 
cedar, hand sorted, stained and preserve 
by the special Weatneresr process be ir 
which there is a nineteen-year-old Weats 


ERBEST policy: ““Not to cheapen materials 
process to meet price competition.” 


Send 10c (stamps or coin) for Portfol} 
of Homes, Color Chart and other Li 
ture. Consider WeraTHERBEST carefully, { 
new work or to be quickly laid over ol 
clapboards or stucco to give colorful “ne 
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Service Sketch 


Send kodak or 
other photograph 
of an old home 
andask for FREE 
WEATHERBEST 
Modernizing 
Sketch — no obli- 
gation. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co. Inc., 
964 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and 
1andling. 

0 Please send Portfolio of Photogravures showing 
WEATHERBEST Homes in delightful color combina- 
tions for New Home work. 

O) Send modernizing booklet ‘‘ Making Old Houses 
Into Charming Homes” and details of Sketch 
Service. O Enclosed is picture of old home for 
FREE Modernizing Sketch. 
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“PIPE PRESCRIPTION” 
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Viru a historical background and a veri- 
able kingdom of surrounding townships, 
hiladelphia is recognized all over the 
orld as a city of beautiful and _ artistic 
omes. 

“Philadelphia” is more than the actual 
ity itself; for miles on every side extend 
‘ome centers, country places and mag- 
sificent estates, and these homes rep- 
esent the utmost in design and material 
election. 


Philadelphia 


rchitects and builders, are responsible 


Wallace and Warner, 
or many of these attractive homes, in all 
f£ which “pipe prescription” is a fixed 
eature and Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron 
E. : 7 : Sonya 

ipe is a standard specification in its 


proper places. 


beautiful Philadelphia homes! 


The outstanding developments of this 
concern are located at Minden Manor, 
Wynnewood, and Ashbridge Estate, Rose- 
mont. Here homes, ranging in cost from 
$20,000 to $200,000, stand in beauty and 
continuous service, testifying to the wis- 
dom and economy of “pipe prescription.” 

“Pipe prescription” is the established 
practice of selecting a certain type of pipe 
for a certain type of service. Practical 
features 


and other important 


economy 
considered, there is no single kind of pipe 


material that will blanket a job. We do 
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Wrought-Iron Pipe is ideal for all-round 
and all 


claims are based on actual performance 


not even claim Byers 





specification. What we do claim 


records—is that in the places where its 
superiority has been established through 
service, Byers Pipe is a true investment. 
Since 1864, Byers has been the standard 
of wrought-iron quality. It is identified by 
a Spiral Stripe. As further assurance of 
the genuine, the name “Byers” is also im- 
printed in the metal. A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864. 
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Our historical furniture traces its ancestry to 
the work of the 16th and 17th century cabinet- 
maker. It is filled with the charm of the past, 
retaining the quaint old forms, the elaborate 
carving and sturdy workmanship of the origi- 
nals. There are great tables, magnificent cabi- 
nets, curious chests, desks, chairs, benches and 
other items suggested by museum pieces. They 
may be grouped, with great latitude for indi- 
vidual taste, into collections of extraordinary 
interest for the dining room, living room, li- 
brary, office, studio and club. 





This English sideboard is a notable 
example of paneling 


Why not add to your collection of fine furni- 
ture one or more of these historic examples of 
oak craftsmanship? They possess the true heir- 
loom qualities of artistic merit and enduring 
workmanship. Or better yet, plan a complete 
oak room — it will add greatly to the distinction 
of your home. 








Send for our illustrated booklet — it gives 
the history of dozens of beautiful carved oak 
specimens. Ask us to assist you with your fur- 
nishing problems. Many of the finer stores have 
our furniture on display. 





Grand Rapids 
Bookcase and Chair Co. | 


Hastings, Michigan 


»xwrooms, Grand Rapids 
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house. The owner who mulls over 
these possibilities for some time 
will in the end be most pleased 
with his completed structure. 

Outside there are the walls, 
roofs, trim, porch floors, leaders, 
and many other items to be con- 
sidered. Inside there are the walls, 
ceiling, trim, and floors for every 
room, as well as the variety of 
fixtures and fittings to be chosen. 
Looked at in this way, it seems an 
endless task to make definite choices 
for all items; however, the prob- 
lem is much simplified when one 
realizes that many spaces inside 
may be grouped for similar treat- 
ment. 

All of this investigating that I 
am advising you to do does not 
mean that you can expect no help 
from your architect or that you are 
to dictate to him just what you 
want. Together, with knowledge 
on the subject, you may reach 
decisions that have a very good 
chance of being right—you know- 
ing your likes and your require- 
ments, and he knowing the tech- 
nical qualifications. 

This is what invariably happens 
in building the usual house. Some 
Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Client are 
wandering through their half- 
finished home, so interested that 
at least they can see the actual 
size of rooms and the view from 


the windows. ‘Yes, this must be 
the linen closet,’ says Mrs. Client. 
‘You are right,’ answers her hus- 
band. ‘Well, those shelves will 
never do; I want room to place the 
blankets folded twice, and these 
shelves are only about a foot wide.’ 
Next they wander into the pantry; 
here she finds that the sink has two 


compartments and she wants only 


one, as she always uses dishpans. 
So they go along making changes 
that cost extra money as well as 
trouble and delay. Electric out- 
lets have to be moved, the radia- 
tors are not covered like those she 
saw installed last week ina friend’s 
house. On seeing that the plumbing 
fixtures are plain white, she says, 
‘They are now made in such nice 
colors. I saw some last week at 
my cousin’s.’ Her husband ad- 
mits that the architect had men- 
tioned colored fixtures one day, 
but that he had thought such frills 
were unnecessary. 

A house whose details have been 
thought over carefully at the out- 
set by all those interested, all the 
decisions being given to the archi- 
tect while he is still making the 
drawings, will result in a home to 
fit the client financially, physically, 
and zsthetically, and one that the 
architect can point to with pride 
as a real solution to the problem of 
his client, 


EFFECTIVE ECONOMIES 
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doors. Instead there is simply a 
plain band which is the edge of 
the door frame. The wallpaper is 
carried over on to the frame a scant 
2’ as an extra imsurance against 
any cracks showing. 

At the windows the wall board 
is carried directly across the edge 
of the window-pulley stile to its 
inner face, and the only finish here 
is a narrow plain band formed 
by the stop bead, which is made 
square edge and 3” thick instead of 
the customary }’’. The dado cap is 
extremely delicate, being 3’ x 3”; 
the base is only 31’ high and 2” 
thick and there is no room cornice. 

By using this type of finish, not 
only have bills for this part of the 
work been reduced and consider- 
able carpentry labor saved, but 
painting bills have also been cut 
down and in maintenance there are 
fewer places to dust and to repaint. 

With these methods also there is 
a saving in the cost of insulation, 
since the owner gets an insulated 
house without paying extra for it. 
This fibre board is, as has been 
stated, an efficient insulator. The 
house is more effectively insulated 
if this same material is also used on 
the exterior, replacing the boarding 
of the walls and roof. These large 


slabs used on the outside (stock 4’ 
widths are sufficient here) tend to 
make a very rigid house and of 
course, being used also on the 
inside, double its effectiveness. 
Lath and plaster, on the other 
hand, do not add much to the 
stiffness of a house. The house 
shown of Mr. and Mrs. Barnes was 
built entirely according to the 
methods just described. The in- 
sulating effect of the two layers of 
fibre board reduces fuel consump- 
tion considerably. The outside 
finish of this house is as simple in 
principle as the inside, resulting in 
a distinctive character. 

Much can be accomplished to- 
ward building a house less ex- 
pensively by keeping the mass of 
the house down. Compact plans 
can be worked out reducing halls 
to a minimum and eliminating 
some features. Probably it is per- 
fectly proper to indulge a desire for 
one large room, which would logi- 
cally be the living-room, but 
kitchens may well be small and be 
more efficient thereby, and bed- 
rooms too need not be large. 

Another aid to keeping the mass 
of a house down is to adopt the 
Cape Cod type of Colonial. This 


has considerably less material in it 


















Ugechaenee any room, agree home-beaut 
experts, starts with the floor. Furniture an 
drapes, no matter how new or smart, Caf 
not hope to play their part if your floot 
are dull, lifeless, streaked or spotted. 
And now that Double X is here, yo 
yourself can refinish your floors! Wi 
Double X you say goodbye to the fuss ar 
fumes of varnish removers, benzine, gz 
oline and ill-smelling bleaches; to say noth 
ing of lame backs and “sandpaper hands. 
For Double X is double-action: in on 
operation it removes varnish, shellac, wa 
dirt, and bleaches the floor back to the origi) 
nal wood. All you need is a can of Doubl 
X, a pail of boiling water and a mop! 


At leading paint and hardware stores i 
two sizes: pound can (75¢), holds enoug 
to “do over” an average floor; 4+ oz. cartot 
(25¢) for cleaning smaller surfaces. 


Special Trial Offer in coupon below. 


Trial Package Free— Mail this coupon! 


ScuaLk Cuemicat Co., 348 East Second St., Los 
Angeles, (Dept. F). Please send me, free, a 256 
Special Trial Package of Double X Floor Cleaneg 
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IN THIS BOOK 





Jou will find the 
secret of lower 


jul CONS 5 


AFTER exhaustive experiments and 
tests covering many years, Johns- 
Manville has perfected a new method 
of home insulation. Quick . . . simple 
... effective. 


The story of its development . . . 
How it 1s saving house owners 20-35% 
of fuel costs... What it will do for you, 
whether your house is an old one or 
under construction... all contained 
in a new booklet which we will gladly 
send to you, free. 


Briefly, J-M Home Insulation is 
“wool” made from melted rock. 
Blown under air pressure into the 
spaces between walls and under attic 
floors, it makes an invisible wall within 
your walls...abarrier against cold in 
winter, against heat in summer. 

e 
We will gladly send you the name of 
the J-M contractor in your locality 
and at the same time send you the 
booklet, “Now you can blow year 
’round comfort into your home.” 
Address Johns-Manville, Madison 
Avenue at 4lst St., New York City. 


‘ 





J-M Home Insulation is 
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than other types, and is. conse- 
quently less expensive. It has been 
said of this type of house that the 
bedrooms are certain to be uncom- 
fortable in warm weather. This 
need not, however, be true. Fol- 
lowing the special construction 
methods described in this article 
automatically insulates the bed- 
rooms against heat. An extra 3” 
of fibre board on the roof would 
tend to make it very efficiently 
insulated, and the bedrooms, if 
planned with cross ventilation, 
would be entirely comfortable. 


Other Savings 


Warm-air heating has, in recent 
years, been greatly improved, until 
now it has a great deal to recom- 
mend it for heating a small house, 
since it will satisfactorily heat all 
its rooms. These new systems 
come equipped with automatic 
humidifiers connected to the house 
plumbing, and they deliver a moist, 
agreeable heat that is pleasant to 
breathe and keeps the finish of the 
house from drying out and display- 
ing annoying cracks, besides pre- 
serving in the same way the furni- 
ture. These systems, with all these 
advantages, are several hundred 
dollars cheaper to install than 
other systems. 

Cellars seem to be an American 
fetish. Considerable money can be 
spent to excavate a cellar under the 
entire house which may become 
little more than a reservoir of damp 
odors. Storage can easily and more 
economically be provided  else- 
where. Money can be saved on 
foundations by excavating deeply 
under a house only an area large 
enough to provide for the furnace, 
and, for the rest, having just a 
space under the first floor in which 
to circulate warm air from the 
furnace-room. 


Epitome of Economical Ideas 


The little house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack E. Pulver, in Waban, Massa- 
chusetts, of which a perspective 
view is shown, is an epitome of the 
economical ideas here explained, 
and is to be built according to the 
special construction methods de- 
scribed. It is compact in plan and 
in mass. It is not only economical 
in the monetary sense, it is eco- 
nomical in requirements, in space, 
and in the labor that will be neces- 
sary to maintain it. To obtain a 
home with the ordinary con- 
veniences, not spending so much 
upon equipment that there are no 
resources left for some specially 
beautiful things, and not having 
so large a house and so much re- 
sulting responsibility that there is 
no leisure or peace of mind in 
which to enjoy it, is a principle 
that should be more generally 
followed. 


The dining-room is eliminated 
in this house. The living-room has 
been made rather large, with a 
recess off its farther end where a 
table may be set for entertaining. 
For ordinary meals there is an 
alcove in the kitchen so situated 
as to get the early morning sun. 
The elimination of the dining- 
room in favor of a larger living- 
room is gaining favor among pro- 
fessional people; work is thereby 
lessened, and for young families it 
means less furniture to buy. As 
this house is designed for a land- 
scape architect, a drafting-room 
has been included. 

This house presents the idea of 
the garden as an adjunct of the 
house, a necessary part of it. The 
garden really should be an outdoor 
living-room, just as naturally 
walled in for privacy as any of the 
rest of the living quarters of 
the family, and in this house the 
budget has been made to include 
the treatment of the whole lot and 
the correct planting of the garden. 

This system of construction 
makes it possible to build small 
houses much more rapidly — there 
is no waiting for plaster to dry, 
for one thing. The quicker the 
contractor can build a small house, 
the cheaper he can build it, since 
he can build more houses in a year 
with a consequent increase in 
profits. The owner, too, benefits, 
as he saves something on rent 
while he is waiting for his new 
house to be ready. 


Small Economies Effective 


The total cost of a house can be 
decreased most easily by a series 
of small economies. A little here 
and a little there will in the sum 
make an appreciable difference in 
the total cost. So in the method 
described saving has been effected 
in many ways: in labor, which 
means a shortening of the period 
of building; in the size of framing 
timbers; in the elimination of 
plastering and special insulation; 
in the decreased excavation, and 
in the simplification of the interior 
finish. These savings are not 
theoretical, they are actual. I 
have tried them out in part in 
several houses, and in their en- 
tirety in the Barnes house. The 
Pulver house is to follow them 
completely, and this house and 
garden will be built for less than 
$8000. By adapting these methods 
to the story-and-a-half Colonial 
house, which in its plan and mass 
lends itself to economical building, 
I have demonstrated that a com- 
fortable house of this character, 
conceived in the fine spirit of the 
Colonial and with detail specially 
designed and carried out to be in 
keeping with the house, can be 
built for a price that a couple 
planning to spend from $65 to $75 
a month for rent can afford to pay. 
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Good Advice 
Milton Tucker's 
Buying An 

Honest House 


““No house at all is better than 
a poorly built one at a high 
price. . . . The best piece of ad- 
vice is given 
in the first 
chapter. 
“Choose 
your house 
on a rainy 
day.’ Then 
you will 
know where 
the roof 
leaks, whether there are proper 
eaves-spouts and gutters, and, 
especially if it has been raining 
for a week or so, whether the 
cellar holds water. The first ex- 
penditure in 
buying your 
house should 
be, either a 
course in con- 
struction or 
this little man- 
ual.’’? — 
THE BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT. 





$2.00 everywhere 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 
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With certain types of clay tile a 
greater upkeep expense must be ex- 
pected, especially in the more rigor- 
ous climates where ice and snow 
play havoc. Other types of clay tile 
will stand plenty of wear and tear; 
among these are the thicker flat 
slab or shingle types. The one- 
inch-thick slab-type baked shale 
tile probably comes as near being 
indestructible as any type of 
roofing. 


‘Tuere are also several brands of 
asbestos shingles which have been 
designed to resemble closely weath- 
ered wood shingles, both in col- 
or and in grain. They are made 
with worn corners, weather-beaten 
edges, and a range of colors and 
widths, so that when in place they 
are an excellent imitation of old 
wood shingles and, like the clay 
tile, are fireproof and very durable. 
When purchasing asbestos shingles 
remember to obtain those which are 
colored with unfading mineral ox- 
ide colors. 

There has always been more or 
less confusing of asbestos and as- 
phalt shingles. Asbestos shingles 
are made of asbestos fibre and port- 
land cement, are rigid, and usually 
colored a light gray, red, green, 
or black. Asphalt shingles are of 
flexible, asphalt-saturated felt and 
are usually coated with red, 
green, or blue-black crushed slate 
or red crushed brick. Asphalt 
shingles are obtainable in different 
thicknesses, the thicker butts 
giving longer service as well as im- 
proving the appearance. Some of 
these shingles, especially the heavy 
grades of blue-black, are a good 
imitation of blue-black slate and 
aresomewhat lessexpensive, though 
less durable and less fireproof. 


Aworuer advantage which as- 
phalt shingles have over certain 
other types is their lighter weight. 
If you are considering re-roofing 
with a heavier shingle than is now 
on your roof, it would be well for 
you to have a competent builder or 
architect examine the rafters to see 
if they are strong enough to carry 
the additional weight. It may be 
possible to strengthen the roof 
framing by providing additional 
collar beams to tie together raft- 
ers on opposite sides of the roof. 
Unusually long rafters may some- 
times be supported by studs down 
to the bearing partitions. (Bearing 
partitions are those supported by 
partitions or girders on the floor 
below.) However, it may not be 
possible to strengthen the roof 
framing sufficiently to support 
heavy shingles such as slate, and 
in this case lighter-weight shingles 
such as slate-surfaced asphalt shin- 
gles will be found an excellent 
lightweight substitute for slate, 
thick asbestos, and heavy tile. 

To increase the life of asphalt 
shingles one manufacturer has ap- 


plied to the slate chips a coating of 
pure copper metal which eventually 
weathers or stains to an attractive 
bluish green. Shingles are also 
made of genuine sheet copper, also 
of sheet zinc and aluminum. The 
last two weather to soft gray tones. 

There are many people who dread 
re-roofing because the new raw 
shingles present such an ugly 
contrast to the soft weathered 
tones of the older brick and stone 
walls. To solve this problem many 
manufacturers are making shingles 
which have a weathered appear- 
ance before they leave the factory. 
At least they do not have that ob- 
jectionable machine-made appear- 
ance. We have already described 
tile and asbestos shingles made to 
resemble weathered wood shingles. 
These shingles are also made to 
imitate old stone and slate roofs, 
even to the worn edges and corners 
and mossy colors. Wood shingles 
can be stained to resemble the sil- 
very gray or rustic brown of shin- 
gles which have weathered a few 
years. Even slate shingles may be 
had with rough cleft surfaces, 
broken corners, and irregular sizes 
and shapes to make them appear 
more rustic. 


Re-roormnc can be done at any 
time of year that suits one’s fancy 
or budget. It might be well to 
remember, however, that re-roofing 
causes much wear and tear on 
lawns, shrubbery, and flowers, due 
to the erection of scaffolding and 
the passing of workmen back and 
forth. As the old shingles are re- 
moved they are thrown to the 
ground, and the poor flowers get 
snowed under and often receive 
injuries from which it takes them 
the whole summer to recover. Con- 
sequently if re-roofing is done in the 
late fall or early spring there will 
be fewer casualties among your 
favorites. Fall is even better than 
spring, for the buds have not yet 
swollen and there is less likelihood 
of interruptions to the shingling 
because of sudden showers, with 
the consequent damage from rain 
entering the exposed roof. 


‘Tuen there is the old argument 
about removing the present shin- 
gles. Shall we leave the old shin- 
gles on and nail the new ones right 
over them, or shall we strip the roof 
down to the bare boards before 
applying the new shingles? The 
present shingles must be removed 
if they are of some hard material, 
or if the butts are too thick and 
regular to forma good foundation 
for the new ones. But the present 
shingles may be left on if they pre- 
sent a reasonably smooth surface 
to receive the new, and if they are 
of some material, such as wood or 
asphalt, through which nails can 
be driven into the roof boards 
below. 

There is one exception to this 
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colors <= 





The grace and elegance of deep 
Georgian windows; from the 


Orinoka booklet 


Ir Is very important, this matter of color-fastness. On it 
depends the permanent beauty of the room you are decorating. 


With Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies you may 
create exactly the effect you wish, and know that it will 
endure. You may choose colors so fragile that they seem 
the wildest extravagance, colors so mellow that they might 
have come out of a piece of old-world brocade, and you 
may hang these draperies in the strongest light, confident 
that they will not fade. 

But it is more than the fine materials of Orinoka drap- 
eries that guarantees their color-permanence. Consummate 
skill in dyeing is also necessary. Orinoka yarns are dyed by 
a special process by skilled craftsmen. Your protection in 
buying Orinoka Sunfast Draperies is in this tag attached 
to every bolt: “These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to the sun or 
from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 

If you would like a copy of our booklet, “Draperies and 
Color Harmony,” mail 10 cents with the coupon. We will 
also send the name of a nearby dealer who will show you 
Orinoka fabrics as they really are. The Orinoka Mills, 183 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies ... colors guaranteed sun and tubfast 






THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Gentlemen: Will you send me a copy of the Orinoka booklet, ‘‘Drap- 
eries and Color Harmony’’? I am enclosing 10 cents. 
Name _ $$$ — 
Street__ —— _ 
City___— = _ “ _ State 





England Grown 


Best by Test 





DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY 


is attained only by 

: eae : = . 
Discriminating Selection 

If you would have a garden that 
reflects good taste — you must use 
care in the selection of your plants 
But if you are unable to select your 
materials personally, at least be cer- 
tain of its source. Order from firms of 
known dependability. 

For nearly half a century, we have 
been raising only the finest of orna- 
mental trees, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens and perennials. Our many 
years of experience in supplying only 
the best is at your service. 

W e welk ome your inquiries and are pleased 
to assist you In ing your garden problems. 
Our personnel is courteous and capable 

Our Landscape Department is qualified to 
handle large or small problems of designs and 
planting, and our Nurse ry Department has 
devel pec iny new und interesting methods 
of supplying only the best. 


THREE ARISTOCRATS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 
All Balled and Burlapped Specimens 


Redcedar, Juniperus virginiana. Tree with 
many forms from narrow columnar to 
broadly conical. Our hardy New England 


type is far superior, to the western and 








southern forms. 
2-3 ft. Specimens $3.00 each Five or more 
it $2.70 each 





3-4 ft. Specimens $4.00 each Five or more 
at $3.60 each 
Koyamai Spruce, Picea koyamai. New nar- 
row pyramidal conifer, distinct and beautiful. 
2-3 ft. $3.25 ea. — Five or more at $2.70 ea. 
3-4 ft. $5.00 ea. —Five or more at $4.50 ea. 
Redveimn Enkianthus, Enkianthus campanu- 
latus. This charming Japanese ericaceous 
plant grows 6-10 feet high and in early 
Spring is a mass of dainty pink bell-shaped 
flowers. A wonderful stock of perfect speci- 


mens. 

12-18 inch $2.00 each Five or more at 
$1.80 each 

18-24 inch $3.00 each — Five or more at 
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KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[< ontinued from page 25 5] 


rule, which is that old wood 
shingles must be removed before 
new wood shingles are applied, 
because the new ones are apt to rot 
more rapidly if placed over ‘old 
ones; moreover, the two layers of 
roofing are too bulky to finish off 
properly along the edges of the 
roof. On the other hand, asphalt 
shingles and rigid asbestos-cement 
shingles have been applied over old 
wood shingles with satisfactory 





results and have been known to 
stay in place even during Florida 
hurricanes. If the old shingles 
offer a suitable base for the new, 
the expense and mess of removing 
them can be avoided. Moreover, 
if the old shingles have any insu- 
lating value, such as is the case 
with wood and asphalt-saturated 
felt, leaving them on the roof will 
give added insulation to the house 
and therefore reduce fuel bills. 


ALPINE DIANTHUSES 


[ Continued from page 227| 





Dianthus furcatus likes sunny fissures in the rocks 


market, but constant in seed which 
can be had from England. It is a 
fairy treasure for the July rock 
garden or moraine. 

The alpine pink itself, Dianthus 
alpinus, can be the glory of its race, 
but demands lime and good drain- 
age and will not tolerate a heavy 
soil. This is a true alpine that 
makes sheeting mats of glossy 
dark green leaves. The great 
blooms are borne singly on short 
stems of three or four inches, and 
vary from soft pink to rose-crim- 
son. They open first in May and 
June, then often bloom again later 
in the season. Given the proper 
conditions, this is easily grown. 
There has been some complaint, 
however, that it is subject to car- 
nation fly and wireworm. D. alpi- 
nus Carmineus 1S a Carmine form with 
dark crimson centre and blooms 
that sit just above the glossy 
foliage. 

One of the very loveliest of all 
has finally come to our market - 
D. callizonus. This little-known 
treasure is a real find for the rock 
garden, even though one that has 
been accounted just a little coy and 
hard to please. It is essentially a 
lime lover, and somewhat after the 


manner of D. alpinus, but of larger 
bloom and more delicate coloring, 
darkly banded and flecked with 
white. The flowers sit close on 
little two-inch stems above the 
cushion of stiff and glaucous 
broader leaves. A light but rich 
soil seems best for this, and there 
is some question about tempering 
the sun with a little shade. It 
does seem to resent division bit- 
terly, while slugs draw to it as to 
a lodestone. It is also a thirstier 
plant than most of its family. 


June ts its official month of greatest 


beauty, but the blooms come and 
go late into the fall. There is 
considerable variation in this treas- 
ure as it roams the mountains of 
Southeastern Europe, and some 
forms of it reach a foot in height. 
Dianthus glacialis neglectus (CD. 
neglectus) follows the alpine pink 
in bloom, and is probably the most 
used of all the alpine forms of this 
flower. Were but one alpine Dian- 
thus possible in the garden, this 
in the greater number of cases 
would probably be the best choice. 
While at its best in mid-June, it 
graciously blooms again in August 
and September. There is a shade 
of cherry in the bright carmine 





























BETTER 


Now is the right time to start develg 
ing healthy lawns and plants for ne 
season. Summer’s killing heat ¢ 
vitalizes them just as it does 
They need care, food — now... 

.and DRICONURE, an all-organ 
humus fertilizer will quickly revive 
re-vitalize —- them. It will build 
strong, tough root system that will 
better able to withstand the ravages 
winter. It will get right down abo 
the roots and permanently impre 
the soil they grow in, for DRICONUR 
is composed of Peat Moss and co 
manure, concentrated — finest 
Nature’s own fertilizer and humus. 
You can’t equal the results Driconu 
produces with less desirable substitute 
Driconure is Nature’s own way. Use 
now to prepare for next seasons resul 
At all good dealers — or direct. Literg 
ture and prices gladly sent on reques 


Pharnoss, 


| 


ATKINS & 
DURBROY 


INC, 
165-M John Stree 
New York, N. ¥ 

















Also sole distribute 
of GPM Peat Mos 
Literature and pried 





on request. 





TULIPS 


DIRECT FROM HOLLAND / 


6 fas show how Templin-Bradley’ 
specially imported Dutch Bulbs 
t = make your garden brilliantwith color) 
(] we make this ‘‘get acquainted” offers 
9 Giant Late Tulip Bulbs 
1 Chinese Regal Lily Bulb 50c 
$1.06 Value for Only.. . 
FREE! Our 46th Annual Fall Planting Guide 
full of planting information and listing the 


best bulbs, roses, shrubs, perennials and choice 
new Rock Garden Plants for fall planting. 

Send for free catalog today or send 50c cash, 
or stamps for TEN BIG BULBS and catalog, to 


THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY COMPANY 
5737 DETROIT AVENUE -- CLEVELAND, 0, 


Y 
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TREE PEONIES 


Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 
now available from our col- 
80 French Hybrids. List on 


application. i 
Farr Nursery Co.,Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa. 















DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into rich, clean artificial 
manure. So do stalks, vines and cuttings from the garden, 
straw and cornstalks from the farm, withoutanimals. Youowé 
it to yourself to know about this method. Interesting par- 
ticulars free. ADCO, 1730 Ludlow St., Philade!phia, Pa. 





FLOWERS 
FOR EVERY GARDEN 


by Louise Bush-Brown 


An invaluable stock of information for the 
amateur gardener, whose problems are ap- 
proached directly, succinctly, and helpfully. 


$1.75 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 








ALPINE DIANTHUSES 


[ Continued from page 2 56| 


flowers, and the petal reverses are 
buff. They are borne one or two on 
stiff stems of three to six inches. 
Unlike most of its race, the neg- 
lected pink tends to dislike lime. 
[t is a tap-rooting species, which 
in mature often sends out runners, 
nut in the garden seems rather to 
sroaden its tuft of low grassy 
eaves. Light stony soil in the sun 
vill please it, or it can be the glory 
»f a moraine. 

Dianthus glacialis, the ice pink, 
s a temperamental species perhaps 
nore beloved for its elusiveness 
han for any outstanding exquisite- 
wess. While the ice pink can be 
nade very happy in gritty sand and 
eat, either in moraine or in well- 
lrained rock pocket, I believe its 
ratiety neglectus will bring more 
oy. Those among you whose 
learts turn to Miniature jewels may 
hoose another form of D. glacialis 
n D. freynit or D. microlepis, two 
vee treasures particularly precious, 
hough hardly distinguishable from 
ach other. They form neat little 
nats of soft, rather broad, leaves, 
he former blue-gray, the latter 
reen. The light pink or blush 
lowers are held close to the foliage 
mn short stems of only an inch or 
wo, and come in June. These are 
ompact little tufty plants, rarely 
nore than six inches across, deli- 
ate, dainty, and charming for ei- 
her moraine or choice rock pocket. 

Greece sends us another small 
nd beautiful miniature in Dian- 


WHAT KIND 


thus pyridicolus, somewhat after the 

habit of the maiden pink, but in- 
finitely more dainty and compact 
in its gray-green cushions and 
bright pink blooms that edge so 
delightfully over the top of a rock 
from July through September. 

Dianthus brevicaulis and D. haema- 
tocaly x are two rather similar pinks 
in the manner of their close cush- 
ions of stiff and sharp flat leaves, 
and the formation of their blooms. 
They differ, though, in the manner 
of carrying their flowers, D. brevi- 
caulis holding them singly on the 
stems, while its sister plant bears 
them in a loose spike of three to 
five through July. The red calyx 
is prominently baggy, and the large 
toothed blooms a pinkish purple 
with bearded throat, and buff re- 
verse. D. brevicaulis is a rosy mauve. 

The Dianthus family may be 
propagated from cuttings taken 
with a heel, or very easily grown 
from seed sown in the usual man- 
ner. I like a surfacing of sharp 
sand for all alpine seeds — it 
seems to help a little against the 
dread damping off. The family 
hybridizes rather readily, and with 
a few good forms growing in the 
garden there is infinite interest in 
the possibilities of natural hybrids. 
D. alpinus, D. glacialis neglectus, 
D. callizonus, D. sternbergii, D. 
sylvestris, and D. caesius are all 
known as good parents, while 
others mentioned in this article 
hold much promise. 


OF GARDEN? 


[ Continued from page 237] 


aew of the fact that there are few 
vho can reproduce the effects of 
ature and have them appear 
atural. The ideal development, if 
ne had space enough, would be 
he segregation of the ground into 
ormal and informal portions, so 
hat the spirit could find refresh- 
nent for every mood. If the owner 
s a person who finds his greatest 
atisfaction in the culture of indi- 
idual plants, let him have a place 
et aside for his human weakness 
and it is a lovable weakness, too) 
wx let him restrain himself to the 
ise of such as will find a place in 
lis design. But above all, he 
hould allow the hand of man to 
reate the fullest beauty of which 
t is capable. The garden possess- 
ng harmony of design affords 
ontent and restfulness throughout 
he year, for the foundation of its 
eauty is deeper than the happy 
ccident of planting or massing of 
olors, or the adventitious effects 
»f seasons. 

To construct a sweetly reason- 
ble garden one must begin by 
aying down the axial lines or 
keleton of the design. The first 


Ee 


and foremost step of this process 
should be to determine the most 
agreeable views, or the longest 
distances, and to take advantage 
of them to create vistas. If one has 
a vista in one’s garden, marked by 
a terminating object or a view at 
the end, preferably seen from a 
main door or window or other 
important point, the plot takes 


its place at once in the category of 


the gardens of intelligence. The 
method of the great Le Notre, who 
constructed the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, consisted in cutting an allée 
through a wood; he cut, in fact, a 
whole system of allées, connecting 
various points of interest, so that 
his gardens were made up of 
terminated usually 
by upspringing fountains. The 
effect of these formal lines was 
enhanced by the fact that they 
passed through bosquets, — places 
of relaxed formality, — and the 
contrast heightened the dramatic 
SOWeL. 

Whether our gardens be large or 
small, we can learn a lesson from 
Le Notre. His principle of limiting 
the lateral vision to produce an 


series of vistas, 
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<RAMES / 
for the Wandrhnext 


Bearing eloquent testimony to its sturdy neatness and aristocratic 
bearing, Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence finds ready acceptance among 
the beautiful surroundings of country estates and urban homes. An 
effective barrier against trespass and a dependable guardian to playing 
children, it is, in addition, an attractive frame for the home landscape. 
Made of the finest copper-bearing, rust-resisting steel and heavily zine 
Sales and erection service available everywhere. 


Ne Catalo Replete with 
C40 GUE photographs 

of Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fences in actual use will be mailed on re- 


coated after weaving. 


quest... Simply tear off this corner of the page, write 


name and address on the margin and mail to 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


730 Union Trust Bldg. 





Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Pittsburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 
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—Lightweight Lawn Rake 


Two sizes 
18 inch 
24 inch 


(| for Fall Service on Lawns 


Unexcelled for raking leaves off 


your lawn or 


cleaning around 
shrubbery, flowerbeds, and paths 
during the fall season. Convex- 
shape steel frame is light, strong, 
rigid; flat, flexible spring steel 
teeth keep their shape. Finished 
with 


enamel, double 


lacquered handle attached 


In green 


Sold at Hardware and Department Stores 


Made by EASTERN TOOL & MEG. CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


REGAL DELPHINIUM 


(Hardy Larkspur). One of the finest 
strains available today — _ heavy, 
compact growth, large individual 
flowers in long, dense spikes, in colors 
from pink shades to deep blue, 
mostly double and truly regal. 35c 
each, $3.50 dozen, $25, 100. Com- 
plete printed instructions for plant- 
ing and culture included. 

Our catalogue of perennials, lilies, 


rare orchids, and ferns, shrubs and 
evergreens mailed on request. 


FHHORSFORD 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT 








ectlaeace O.K. 
Plant Spray, for 


a quarter century 


the nationally recognized standard 
insecticide, protects your plants, 
flowers, shrubs and evergreens against 
the costly ravages of destructive in- 
sect pests. Recommended by officers 
and members of the Garden Club 
of America. 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s A wince (?yrethrum Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls more 
resistant type of insect such as Japanese 
Beetle, Mexican Bean Beetle, Red Spider, 
Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, White Fly, 
etc. Complete, requiring only a dilution with 
water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
FUNG-O .. . an efficient 


fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00 — 
5 Gallons $15.00 — 10 Gallons $30.00. 


Dept. B9 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 











BULBS FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


Bulb time is here! A 
beautiful spring garden, 
radiant with 
blooms, i 


gorgeous 
s the result 
of careful fall planting. 


he items Vol 
some of the 


tblishing Corp. 


s I hay 


Crocuses Roses 
Freesias Regal Liles 
Hyacinths Tulips 
Narcissus Scilla 


Jonquils Snowdrops 


Datfodils Glory-of-the-Snow 
1 would like to see in your spring 
nurseries send you their literature. 


. 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


e checked. 














WHAT KIND OF GARDEN? 


[ Continued from page 25 7] 


effect of great extent is a useful one, 
whether our view stops at the end 
of a small lot, or whether it is 
extended to a distant scene without 
the boundaries that give us a 
sense of worlds beyond. The vista 
is the most unified of all landscape 
compositions, the most definite; 


_wherever it is present there are 


character and distinction. It is of 
such importance that it deserves 
special consideration by itself, and 
a foundation will perhaps be laid 
for gardens of intelligence if the 
discussion here does not go beyond 
this one element. 

Although the lines of the vista 
suggest formality, it may be carried 
out in informal planting. The de- 
gree of informality that may be 
achieved is shown in the illustra- 
tion of the broad lawn beneath the 
rows of orchard trees. By using 
different materials the vista may be 
adapted to any variety of landscape 
treatment. In a spacious scene the 
emotional power of a long view 
through overarching trees is com- 
parable to the effect of a Gothic 
cathedral. In a more intimate 
landscape the vista still gives a 
feeling of distance, while offering 
an easy direct path for the eye 
along its length and an invitation 
to proceed toward a closer view of 
the terminating feature at its end. 

When one has decided upon the 
location of the vista and the effect 
to be achieved, the next considera- 
tion is the choice of material from 
which it is to be made. Selection 
of the enframing plants will be 
guided by the character of the 
ground and the style of the house, 
the formality or informality of the 
treatment as a whole. Whether the 
eye follows a walk or a road, an 
avenue or an allée, depends on the 
scale of the layout. An avenue of 
trees is an effective addition to the 
necessary roadway. The trees may 
be clipped to a formal shape, or 
allowed to grow naturally. Such 
examples as poplars, cypresses, 
yews, lindens, elms, hawthorns, or 
plane trees, readily suggest them- 
selves. Or, supposing the scale to 
be that of a small garden, we may 
have a turf panel lined by an in- 
formal shrub planting, or a paved 
walk between flower borders and 
hedges. A vine-covered pergola, a 
rose arbor, a pleached alley — 
these are more architectural means 
of outlining a vista, and they may 
always be kept to a definite size or 
shape. On a hillside garden a long 
series of steps, planted on each side 
by cypresses, for example, suggests 
the Italian treatment. It is the 
repetition of accents that makes the 
rhythm of the vista, the balanced 
masses vanishing in a straight line 
toward the horizon. 

The focal point at the termina- 
tion of the vista must be worthy of 
its place, since all other objects in 
the landscape are shut out in order 
that it may dominate the view. 
It must first of all be in the right 
scale. In a small garden it may be 


in the form of a sculptured figure, 
a fountain, an arch, a seat, or a 
shelter of some sort. Often a sun- 
dial or bird bath is adequate to 
mark the point. Again it may bea 
distant view of the sea, a hill or 
mountain, that constitutes the 
attraction. One of the most sue 
cessful terminating features that ] 
have seen in a small garden was a 
gate, which happened to be at the 
boundary of the property and gaye 
on to the open country beyond; 
it served the double purpose of 
marking the end of the path and at 
the same time inviting the way- 
farer to further adventures in the 
distant land ahead. 

Another element to be con- 
sidered is the effect of light and 
shade. It is desirable to have units 
of shadow and units of sunlight in 
all garden designs. In the case of 
the vista the path itself is fre- 
quently shadowed, and _ therefore 
the contrast of sunlight at the end 
is doubly valuable. Often a bright 
open space takes the place of any 
terminating feature, for in itself it 
is sufficient to attract the spectator 
toward it. Whatever the focal 
point may be, its effect will be 
greatly enhanced if strong sunlight 
is allowed to strike it. A white 


sculptured figure against a dark 


background of green makes 4 


dramatic climax with the light 


upon it. 

On all counts, then, the vista is 
a distinguishing mark of the 
garden of intelligence. It has the 


power to modify the apparent” 


extent of the ground, to push back 
the boundary line. It gives a sense 
of space, a glimpse of distance, a 
lift to the imagination. It shows 
that the garden has been planned 
with forethought, that full ad- 
vantage has been taken of the site. 
Such a feature is worth some study 
on our part if our gardens are to 
compare favorably with those of 
other lands. 

Having seen how France dis- 
plays her predominant intellectual 
traits, and England her romantic 
leanings, we begin to wonder what 
our own gardens reveal, and 
whether the ideal style for our 
country has yet been reached. We 
need more awareness of garden 
harmony; we need to look at our 
Jandscapes with a new eye and ask 
ourselves if we are proud of them, 
or, if there is room for improye- 
ment, to use our brains to effect it. 
For if, as Santayana tells us, ‘We 
may measure the degree of happt- 
ness and civilization which a race 
has attained by the proportion 
of its energy which is devoted to 
free and generous pursuits, to the 
adornment of life and the culture of 
the imagination,’ then we may 
surely measure the degree of happt- 
ness and civilization which a race 
has attained by the beauty of its 
gardens. For gardening is a free 
and generous pursuit, devoted to 
the adornment of life and the cul- 
ture of the imagination. 
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September—An Ideal Time 





HEAD HIGH DELPHINIUMS 


Here are blooms from 
aclump of Wayside Hy- 
brid Delphiniums that 
grew 7 feet high. Such 
are these Delphiniums 
of ours. 





Wang si 





To Plant Rock and Other Hardy Plants 


NE advantage is that you can now 
best tell just what you need for 
each needy spot. You can also better 
plan for shiftings to accommodate new 
plants. 

But of particular importance is that 
September plantings have ample time 
to get roots established and do some 
growing in their new home. That means, 
next spring they will start early, grow 
increased 
full 


you will 


vigorously and give you 


bloom. If then you plant sturdy, 
rooted, field grown plants, 
have a still greater assurance of satisfy- 
ing results. Just such quality stock is 
Wayside’s. The few 


may cost per plant, 


cents more they 
is of passing 
Send 
catalog. Plant Wayside stock this fall. 


mo- 


ment, results considered. for 


ide Gardens 


| Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. MENTOR, OHIO 














For color and 


lovely little hera 


Chionodoxa Luciliae 
Muscari Botryoides 
Jonquil, Single Swee 


Snowdrops, Single 
Scilla Sibirica (Blue 


Fifty 





Add charm to your 


Muscari Armeniacum (Grape Hyacinth) 



























rock garden 


fragrance in your rock garden and borders 


next spring, make liberal plantings this fall of the following 


Ids of that gentle season — 


Per Doz. Per 100 
Postpaid Postpaid 


(Glory of Snow) $.40 $2.50 

Alba (Pearls of Spain) Se 80 5.50 

t Sone d Felis) 8.00 

50 3.50 

50 3.50 

Squills) 70 4.50 

Special Combination Offers 

Postpaid 

Six each of the six varieties $1.85 

Twelve each of the six varieties 3.50 

Twenty-five each of the six varieties 6.25 

each of the six varieties 12.00 
Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


pictures and describes many other varieties of Bulbs 





for rock gardens. Also choicest varieties of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus, etc., for indoor culture or 
planting in the garden. And seeds and plants of 
Hardy Perennials for autumn plantir 
For a free copy mention thi 
and be sure to addres 





Ixte GARDEN ST. 
ADELPHIA , PA. 
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Send Old Materials 


for Sensational, Low Priced 


Olson Rugs 


EVER before have such luxurious, modern 
rugs been madefrom the valuable woolsin old 


rugs, carpets, clothing. Now, by the Olson Pat- 
ented Process, we produce popular plain and 
two-toned color effects, rich ene 











Oriental designs, Hooked LE ’ 
patterns and dainty Ovals— <gigars 
all woven reversible, with £ r 
thesamedeep,softnapon £; 
bothsidestogivedouble f. 

wear. Any size, any 4 
color—in a week. 

Your old materials— 










—shows Model 
Rooms, 52 rugs in 
colors; tells how we 
pay shipping from 
all States; quotes 
lowest prices in 
years; givesTRIAL 
OFFER; and 
» Guarantee of 
Satisfaction or 
money back; 
lists display 



















= rooms in many 
cities. Use the coupon 
or a post card today. 


(—om eee Vigil to me ee oe oe oo ee 


OLSON RUG CO. 


32 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. T-30 
Send FREE Money Saving Rug Book in colors to: 


Clty a eae ee tates eee 





October 15 


E\NTRIES for the 
Small House Com- 


petition are due on 
or before October 15. 


Architects! 





Send now for the fol- 
der containing com- 
plete information 


and rules for entries. 


iddress 














A COLLABORATIVE PROBLEM 


[ Continued from page 204 | 


strong unity of design and a de- 
lightful sense of privacy. 

The planting has been kept very 
simple in character, by using 
mostly material appropriate to the 
type of architecture selected, and to 
the region. Tall, narrow cedars 
have been grouped at several cor- 
ners, or used singly in reéntrant 
angles, to contrast pleasantly with 
the low rambling lines of the 
houses. White pines have been 
deliberately planted to have a cas- 
ual and natural appearance, but 
placed with the greatest care to 
shut off views of the garage doors 
from important windows and doors 
in the living quarters. At other 
points lilacs, always associated 
with Cape Cod houses, have been 
grouped, and about the terrace 
wall wild roses of various kinds 
were used to merge the more 
finished parts of the design into the 
natural ‘old field’ growth about it. 
One large elm was planted to the 
south of the main house, to show 
above nd break the roof line from 
the drive and to shade the windows 
and terrace from the summer sun. 
Several smaller elms have been 
used behind other buildings of the 
group, and these will eventually 
canopy it, adding considerably to 
its Cape Cod village atmosphere. 

As to the interior and furnish- 
ings, the same feeling has been 
preserved throughout. The rooms 
are largely paneled, some with 
lovely old pine collected from an 
old house in New Hampshire. 
The interiors, and the wood and 
iron details, were of course de- 
signed by Mr. Keefe, but Mrs. 
Hutchins personally arranged for 
the painting and finishing, and 
herself selected all wallpapers, 
hangings, fixtures, and the very 
lovely Colonial furniture which 
does so much to preserve the flavor 
established in the general char- 
acter of the architecture. 

The value of a preconceived plan 
which takes into consideration the 
interior arrangement of the house 
and its relation to outside areas is 
quite apparent in the working out 


TRE a 
* 


of this design on the ground. For 
reasons of economy, it has been 
necessary to build this group piece- 
meal, the main house and garage 
coming first and the guest house and 
stable wing second. As regards the 
outside features, the road and 
general grading were of course of 
primary importance, and were 
carried out while the main house 
was being built. The addition of 
the small paved terrace to the west 
of the living-room was a matter of 
economy in disposing of cellar 
excavation, as well as being very 
desirable to tie the house to the 
sloping terrain, so this was also 
built without delay. 

The next outside feature con- 
structed was the wild garden. Its 
site had been used originally for a 
miniature quarry and later for a 
dumping ground, and its condition 
was deplorably messy. Being close 
to the porch outside the living- 
room, it was the obvious next step. 

All the nonessentials among the 
proposed outside features have still 
to be built, but having been care- 
fully considered in the original 
design, they can come along in due 
course and yet fit into the general 
scheme, as do the final pieces which 
complete a picture puzzle. The 
proposed lower terrace is desirable, 
further to settle the house on the 
side hill and to give a wider area of 
finished lawn before merging into 
the existing cedar-strewn field 
beyond. The little formal garden 
will give the owner a place to grow 
the typical garden flowers which 
are inappropriate to the present 
wild garden, and will be a pleasant 
feature to look into from the living 
porch and from the sunny paved 
terrace, to which it is intimately 
related by its position in the general 
scheme. Thus some years may 
elapse before the original scheme 
becomes an accomplished fact, but 
the fact that it was conceived and 
worked out as part of the elemen- 
tary task of locating the houses 
assures the owner that it will fit the 
ground and harmoniously fill out 
the picture. 
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A TOURIST 
IN SPITE OF 
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abroad.” 





ULL of valuable and help- 
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Boston TRANSCRIPT 


A unique travel book 
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THIS IS THE NEW PATTERN BY TOWLE 


‘We hor vou will like its quiet simplicity, and will ask to see your own initial on a spoon 


PHONY is a modern expression of Early introduced any new Towle pattern for 15 years. It is not, how- 
.u forms—simplicity, character, poise. It ever, in the lowest or cheapest price class. Its style and fine work- 
‘ with the various table linens of today. manship are built up to a standard, not down to a price! 
ia : new and delightful knife and You can choose SyMrHoNny with confidence, for it is made by 
» made only in this pattern. the same Towle Silversmiths who created the well-known 
fully proportioned knife Lady Diana and Louis XIV patterns. Our craft traditions 
vithin the knife handle, trace back to William Moulton, silversmith of 1690. Today 
‘a even in boiling water. we are the largest silversmiths who make Sterling only. 
flawless in finish. We do hope that you will ask a good jeweler to show 
7, but is of ample you your own initial on a piece of this winsome new 
4 BRIDAL Sterling pattern. 
SILVER - 
‘ce at which we have AND vc 420 «|. )|SC THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
= CUSTOMS Dept. M-10 [_] I enclose $1.50 for a ““Bripe’s Pre-view SHOWING” 
re eit of SYMPHONY to include a copy of Emily Post’s *‘BripaAL SILVER 
SL IOMOUSGUCHOT Of AND Werppinc Customs,” a folder with engraving suggestions, and 
s many questions for a SYMPHONY teaspoon engraved with my own initial 
fing Customs.’’ Don’t 
i Name 
= Addres 
ww at your jeweler 
plec le’ Ire-view Shor 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned ts given at the end of each item 


———— 


THE making of beautiful glass is a 
great art, and every once in a while 
my American heart swells with 
pride when I come across some new 
and unusual achievement on the 
part of our present-day American 
glassmakers. Here (Figure 1) are 
a pair of vases which for design, 
texture, and beautiful color can 
hold their own with the best of 


some of the most famous glass of 





Fig. 1 


the past. The pair in the photo- 
graph are an exquisite ivory color, 
but the same vase may be had in 





imethyst, French blue, celadon 
which is opaque, or in a 

rent green; and it would be 
dificult to say which is the most 
ittractive. They are 11’’ tall, and 
cost the low sum of $4.75 each, ex- 
eC Marie S. Barrow, 

VM n Avenue, N. Y.C. 


somewhat limited, I think you will 
be much intrigued with the piece 
of Danish silver shown in Figure 2. 





Fig. 2 


This is a bread or cake knife, per- 
fectly proportioned and beautifully 
designed, with the new cactus 
motif at the base of the handle. It 
is sterling, of course, made by hand 
by a great modern craftsman, 
Georg Jensen, and it would be a 
welcome addition to any silver 
chest. The knife is 104’’ long, and 
costs $10.00, postpaid. — GrorG 
JENSEN, 169 West 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


THESE very modern pewter ash 
trays, Figure 3, were designed by 
Pola and Wolfgang Hoffmann, 





which, of course, accounts for their 
unusual style and charm. The little 
box, shown both open and shut, is 
a very practical gadget, especially 
for bridge or dining tables, since it 
can so easily be closed upon unat- 
tractive stubs and ashes. The other 
design is also a practical one, with 
a slot at the back to hold a package 
of matches, plenty of room for 
ashes, and a rest for two cigarettes. 
The box measures 2’’ square by 1” 
high and the larger ash tray meas- 
ures 3’’ x 2’’ and stands 3”’ high. 
Either design costs $5.25, which in- 
cludes postage. — Marre, Cu1n7z, 
AND Prewrer, 99 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston. 


JUST at this time of year when we 
are planning to furnish a new apart- 
ment, or refurbish the old, the need 





Fig. 4 


for one or more little occasional 
tables is sure to crop up; for there is 
no piece of furniture more useful and 
at the same time more decorative. 
I became quite excited the other 
day when I came across the little 
table shown in Figure 4, for I con- 
sider it a remarkable find. It is a 


reproduction of a delightful Fed- 
eral American piece; is made of 
solid mahogany, beautifully grain- 
ed, and has all the nicety of detail 
one finds usually only in expensive 
furniture — the fluting around the 
edge of the top, and on the legs, 
and the small brass claw feet. It 
stands 193”’ high, the top is 153’’ x 
25’’, and the cost $11.50, express 
collect — prepaid within one hun- 
dred miles of New York. — Turee 
New Yorkers Division, Ham- 
MACHER, SCHLEMMER & COMPANY, 


145 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 





ALTHOUGH I can find no name 
for these little pieces of creamy pot- 
tery imported from Italy (Figure 
5), they are not only lovely as 
ornaments, but may be put to 
many practical uses. The larger 
one, for instance, makes a perfect 
container for jelly, marmalade, or 
mayonnaise, and the smaller one 
for mints, nuts, or to use on one’s 
dressing table to hold odd trinkets. 
The larger piece measures 43” 
high and the plate 7’’ x 6”, and 
comes in plain ivory color only. 
The smaller piece measures 33/7 
high and the plate 53”’ x 41’’, and 
may be had either in plain ivory or, 
as illustrated, with a narrow black 
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5,000 pictures, 
full color. 500 maps- 
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ORIENTAL OBJECTS 
OF ART — CURIOS 
FURNISHINGS 










Bronze Lotus Bowl of graceful contour 
useful for cut flowers or water plants. 
7 inch diameter, $12 


714 inch diameter, $15 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE™ NEW YORK 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON BOSTON 











HANDWROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Colonial in influence ‘‘The Bradford” 
ceiling light is strikingly beautiful in both 
conception and workmanship 

Of enticing interest are the graceful petal- 
shaped lobes hammered by hand which 
enable it to shed a most picturesque play 
of light day or night 

It is obtainable in 
cadmium plated, 
matches perfectly 
sconces 

Send for iilustrated catalogue 
fascinating assemblage of 
made lighting fixtures 
$3.50 up. All are 
revised prices 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon St. at Charles 
39T No. Bennet Street Boston, Mass. 


chrome, 
all equally 
our Palm 


pewter, or 
effective and 
and Palmetto 


showing the 
unusual hand- 
ranging in price from 
available at attractively 








Hand Smocked 
Bed Spreads 
Plaid, checked, or 
solid ginghams. 

ly Single bed $12.00. 

Double 

Also lovely silk 


finished blanket 
covers in pastel 
shades. Prices 
C nable . 

Writ for samples 


aie » MADE (¢ 













bed $15.00. 
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HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 
Retail 104 Myrtle St., Boston 





























COUNTERPANE GUILD 


North Carolina 











stripe and colored fruit knob. The 
larger size costs $4.50 and the 
smaller $3.00. West of the Missis- 


sippi add 25 cents for postage. — 
SHOP, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 65 Beacon 


Street, Boston. 


WE in this country are already to a 
certain extent familiar with Rus- 
sian Soviet literature, art, and 
music, but we know less about the 
really remarkable work which is 
done in handicraft by the Soviet 
Union. Most of the work is done 
by peasants and those living in 
small cities far from the large urban 
centres, and some of their most 
beautiful products are their linens. 
The luncheon cloth and napkins 
(Figure 6) which I found in a 


Russian shop are characteristic of 


the work done by these peasant 
women. The linen is a fine heavy 

uality, and the work exquisitely 
done. These cloths, which are 54” 
square, may be had in color com- 
binations of blue and tangerine, 
blue and rose, green and orange, or 
terra cotta and lemon yellow. The 
cloth with six napkins costs $9.50, 
express collect. — Russtan Bazaar, 


642 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. C. 


THE VIL L -EFRANCHE 
room where the glowing beauty 
ds and the richness of fine fabrics 
way, use the scenic wall paper THE 
lr OF VILLEFRANCHE by Zuber 
\lsace. Its delicate neutral tones are 
with figures in brilliant old colors 





upon request. Co 





ordered through your local Decorator or dir 


ONE of the most difficult things to 
find for children, it seems to me, is 
appropriate silver, for while it 
must be childlike in character, it 
must not be tainted with ‘ cuteness,’ 
and it must have enduring quality. 
A famous silversmith, Arthur J. 
Stoné, has recently made some per- 
fectly beautiful pieces of silver for 
children, three of which are shown 
in Figure 7 — fork, spoon, and 
pusher. These, of course, are made 
by hand, in a lovely soft burnish, 
and are decorated with a naive cut- 
out figure of an elephant, a bunny, 
or a squirrel. Each costs $4.75, and 
25 cents extra should be added to 
cover postage. In plain silver, 
without the design, they cost $3.50 
each, with the extra 25 cents to be 
added. Mr. Stone has also made 
some delightful napkin rings, deco- 
rated with animals, which may be 
ordered from the same shop. — 
Tue Littte Gariery, 29 West 56th 
StreerNEvyenG: 









A PRAYERS RUG 


Steeped in antiquity of design 
and color is scarcely more lovely 
than the chintz or linen fabric THE 
CARCASSONNE by Paul Dumas, 
Paris. For drapery or upholstery its 
unusual exotic design, reminiscent 
of the famous Tree of Life, is charm- 
ingly different. Price $1.65 a yd. 
chintz; $2.55 linen. 


CREATED 
Especially for those of exacting 
taste, is the bed room suite THE 
PEASANT. The low twin beds, 
commode, dressing table and night 
stand are dainty masterpieces in 
peach and parchment antiqued 
painted finish. Panels are of quaint 
effects having an amusing rosette 
design 


rect from 


“ee L. DIAMENT. & CO. 


, Jobbers, a 
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Sole American Agen 
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This New Coffee Table 


Designed After An Old 
Trestle-Type Tavern Table 










Treasure Chest artisans have here 
modernized an old English tavern 
table, from which you may serve 
coffee. Solid rock Maple was used. 
Note its turned stretchers. Size 
14” wide; 24” long; 20” high. 
No. 1417 — priced $9.85. Express 
charges additional. 







































The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originatorsof AUNT NANCY*q 
-HAND HOOKED RUGS 




























Established 
1810 












Jars in great variety... 


and other decorations for the Garden, 
Sun Room and Interior. All in high- 
fired, enduring Terra Cotta. 
Send for Catalog 


Gatoway PoifERy 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 



















Combination} 
paperweight 
and penholder 
on stand 4 in. 


by 21,4. 








Scottie, wirehaired or English 
setter $2.50 postpaid 


The Mary Campbell Studio 
18 Clinton St. Brooklyn, N. Y, 











LET US RESTORE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, ]) 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. }} 
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Beauty and Quality created the demand for 
these products.......Value sustains it! 
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English Dog Grate complete with Jackson ‘‘Elec- 
tric Coal’’ Fire. Old Brass Finish . . . . $260 
SOC eat Ree Ee Say OR See $285 





Jackson Andirons of Adam design, 
beautifully finished in Antique Gold 
Ander raategy tes se ee eh ISS 


YOU seek to add charm and distinction to your 
home Jackson Mantels and Fireplace Fixtures will 
delight you. They are products of a firm which for 
more than 100 years has specialized in the importation 
and creation of appointments for the hearth. The 
Wm. H. Jackson Company imports rare antique Chim- 
ney Pieces and authentic reproductions of Period Man- 
tels from England, France and Italy... Duplicates many 
of these models in Cretan Stone (a product of exclusive 
Jackson manufacture)... Designs and produces in their 
own foundries Andirons, Grates and many other Fire- 
place Fixtures styled in accordance with the various 
decorative Periods and made from the finest materials. 
«Compare these Mantels and Fireplace Fixtures with 
those from other sources. You will find that their quality 
and beauty is unrivalled! « And you could be given no 
more convincing evidence that Jackson products offer 
you sound value than the growth, standing and repu- 
tation of this century-old House. Jackson Mantels, 
Fireplace Fixtures and other decorative accessories for 
fine homes may be purchased at the Jackson Galleries 
or at the well-known establishments listed at the right. 












A beautifully simple and dignified Man- 
tel in a style greatly favored by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Black and Gold 
Marble with Belgian Black Marble Fac- 
ing. Model shown is equipped with Spe- 
cial Linen Fold Lustred Iron Linings by 
Jacksonievecevovevoletehete sieves $425 














Exclusive Representatives of 
the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Boston 


PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 


Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


Denver 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 


Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
BEAUX ARTS 
Providence 
TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 
St. Louis 


SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


Washington 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


WM. JACKSON COMPANY 


West 47th Street, New York City 


Bon ALBeL VS AE D 


IN 


318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


OVER. 10.0 


1827 % 


YEARS. OF 


5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


( Superv ision W. Jay Saylor) 


SERVICE “ 





Two-Candle Lamp 


You will search far and wide before you find a 
more adaptable lamp than this In living room, den, 
bedroom or hall, it is quite in keeping with its sur- 
roundings. New, different and wholly charming — 
a lamp you will want 

Gun metal base with brass fixtures — oval paper 
parchment shade, hao 1 decorated. Larger lamp has 
5 in. finele and adjustable shade 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


105 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 


Sent prepaid. Money refunded if not pleased 


ONLY 


$15.79 


Express Coll. 
OutsideN. Y. 


Solid 
Mahogany 
or Walnut 


DRUM TABLE 15 75 


Mahogany or Walnut 


A beautiful Duncan Phyfe occasional 
table —-and so reasonable! Has two 
drawers and four metal pulls; fluted 
base ending in brass feet. Height 
WA inc hes, top 22 inches. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


Marie S. Barlow, Inc. 


437 Madison Avenue New 


York 


BATH TOWELS for BABY 


ANDWOVEN in lovely soft vel- 
vety chenille— 29” x 33” — with 
fetching bord in pink or blue 


The BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury St Boston, Mass. 


y $2.75 
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IT is not a bit too early to consider 
the annual Christmas-card prob 
lem, and if you want a solution 
that is distinctly individual I sug- 
gest the mounted etching shown in 
Figure 8. This is one of a set of 


Fig. 8 


twelve charming etchings of Venice 
by Rouargue, mounted on brown 
Dutch paper which makes an ex- 
cellent background for the sepia 
prints. The mounting forms the 
envelope which is folded over and 
sealed with Christmas seals or seal- 
ing wax. Thecostoftheset of twelve 
different etchings is $1.75, post- 
paid. — Frorence Nesmitu, 138 


Market Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


NEWS of good things to eat is al- 
ways pleasant, I think, and these 
particular goodies of which I am 
going to tell you are really the best 
of the kind I have ever eaten — 
pistachio nuts and almonds from 
Syria, and a Syrian candy which is 
perfectly delicious. The pistachio 


nuts derive their unusual flavor and 
richness from the fact that they are 
dried naturally in the sun for two 
days after picking, and are taken 
only from the best trees. No gum 
or starch is used in preparing them, 
— only natural salt, and the 
difference between these nuts and 
the common ‘garden variety’ of 
pistachio nut is remarkable. The 
almonds, too, are unusually good. 
The candy is in flat cakes, which 
look much like pralines, and is 
made of sugar mixed with almonds 
and pistachio nuts — a true Orien- 
tal delicacy. These dainties come 
in boxes covered in Cellophane to 
preserve their freshness. The pis- 
tachio nuts cost $1.20 the pound, 
postpaid; the almonds and candy, 
$1.35 the pound. — Crown Import 
Company, 276 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


ONE of the most fascinating little 
shops in New York specializes in 
boat models and all the necessary 
equipment and gadgets for making 
such models, and there I found, the 
other day, a gallant clipper ship 














FOR-A. CHEERY HEARTH! 


Only at Silverstone’s could you find such a Value as 


this intrinsically beautiful, practical Fireplace En- 
Make your hearth the heart of your home 


semble 


*. Solid Brass Fireset 


$31.75 


8 PTE GE 
ENSEMBLE 


$9.00 


30’’ Non-tarnishing Gun 


with . 
12” Solid. hand-hammered 30” 4p 
polished Brass Coal Bucket 
$7.00 
22” Solid Brass Andirons Metal 
$10.00 = Screen 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, INC. § 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


21 ALLEN STREET 
Established 1898 





Brass, 


Trimmed 


$8.00 





243 W. Biddle St. 


ROOKWOOD 


Regardless of the architectural period, fine 
pottery always has been and is today the 
highlight of the room. 


Rookwood pieces may be impressive or they 
may be modest, but always they have 
distinction. 


Tiffany &F Co., B. Altman &¥% Co., Marshall 
Field 3 Co., and exclusive stores in most large 
cities. We invite your direct inquiry. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI, O. 


cheery pickwick glasses 
the ruddy, rotund mr. pickwick and 
three other famous dickens folk decorate 
these crystal glasses. colors are largely 
scarlet and browns and yellows and are 
permanent enamels. highballs (four de- 
signs in dozen) 15.00 doz. cocktaiis, 12.00 
doz. old-fashioneds, 12.00 doz. bottle 5.50. 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 


@ Chrom Metal 
Ashtray 
Diameter 5” 


$5.50 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





WEATHER 
VANES 


SIGNS — 
CHIMNEY 


ORNAMENTS 


Nature Studio 


Baltimore, Md. 
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FRIGIDAIRE © 


House BEAUTIFUL 
Ocitcher, 1931 


FRIGIDAIRE ANNOUNCES. 


The finest Frigidaire ever built is now an even 
greater value! Price reductions have been 
made on every model ...with worthwhile 
savings. Commercial Frigidaire equipment 
has also been materially reduced in price. 
Special demonstrations are being held at 
Frigidaire showrooms everywhere. Why not 
go to the one nearest you today? See the 


beautiful cabinets of lifetime porcelain 


: is 


© Guaauted 3 leas 


REFRIGERATION 


ig 





inside and out. See the Cold Control, the 
Hydrator, the Quickube Ice Tray and other 
convenient Frigidaire features. Learn the 
new low prices .. . the small down payment 
needed ...and the liberal terms being 
offered! Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of 


General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 





















HousrE BEAUTIFUL 


CHARMING ROOM 
THAT SAYS "COME IN" 


The richly beautiful textures, colorings and 
patterns of Wall-lex add warmth and welcome 


a Se als by ati a ‘¥ 


P z % oc « 
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October, 










INING rooms often have a way of looking possibilities for room decoration. Then. tooj 
too formal. Yet it is so easy to have one _ there’s the practical side that must not be over 
that fairly radiates hospitality —a dining room looked — the enduring beauty of Wall-Tex 
with friendly walls in gay colorings and lively Does it soil easily? Are spots and finger marks 
patterns that temper the formality of a properly hard to remove? Quite to the contrary, fo 
set table. A dining room that stimulates con- this fabric wall covering can be wiped clea 
versation as well as appetites. with a damp cloth—or even washed with mile 
soap and water without the slightest harm. 










Beautiful backgrounds of Wall-Tex give dining 
rooms inviting charm. 





Wall-Tex conceals cracks in the plaster an 
Wall-Tex, youknow, isa fabric wallcovering with reinforces plaster walls. The colors do no 
pleasing textures and soft surface finishes thatadd fade -—Wall-Tex beauty is lasting. As in al 
richness to its attractive patterns and colorings. fine things, the quality of this fabric wal 
covering assures you long servic 
and true economy. 





Charming new designs are yours to 
choose from —a wide variety of in- 
teresting patterns, in both modern 
and conventional treatments, for 
every room in the home. Styled 
under the supervision of Virginia 
Hamill, national authority on interior 








Ask your decorator or dealer te 
show you the newest Wall-Tex pat’ 
terns; and write us for ne 
folders, “The Modern Trend in Wal 
Coverings,’ and “The Importanj 





—s, 






decoration. . Points of Interior Decoration.” 
Here are wall coverings in variety, \ywyatT MAKES A ROSE Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation 
richness and beauty that give your pETAL BEAUTIFUL ? Dept. S-10. Columbus, Ohio 


imagination full play and reveal new Nature gave it a texture Makers of coated fabrics for 31 yeah 
that accents the beauty of 
its coloring... The texture 
of Wall-Tex likewise gives 
it added beauty and 


individuality. 


WALL- TEX } 


FABRIC WALL COVERINGS OF ENDURING BEAUTY§ 
| 


- i —* - IR - 

+ = a ‘, 1 7 
No. 804 Sativesque—A richly beautiful pat- 

fas” with the sheen of an expensive da nas. 

f ; ig “i / 5 
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Hepplewhite Shield Back 
Dining Chair 


Period 1770. Built of highest grade solid 
mahogany. Top rails to back and front of 
seat are serpentine. Has five nicely grooved 
splats, center one erect, the side splats 
gracefully curved, all taper and end in 
attractive mound, which is_ beautifully 
inlaid with fan-shaped and _ half-cirecular 
line holly. Front of shield beaded. Has 
stretcher base, tapering front legs with 
spade feet, and back legs gracefully con- 
caved. Size: height from floor to top of 

center back 37% in., depth of seat 17 in. 

Covered with tapestry, damask, velour or 

hair cloth; finished with brass nails. 
Samples of cover on request. 

. No. 629 — $50.00 

. No. 629-A (arms) — $60.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 



















PERMANENT CARD TABLE 

\Finished in antique beech. others finishes if desired. 

)Top 2936” square — 29’ high. $33.00. 

Chair—sturdily built of natural beech, lightly shellacked 

{ colored rush seats —$8.0) each If chairs are finished 
‘similar to table — $10.00 each. Upholstered seats $2.00 
extra. Express prepaid. 


Ht \J. Winstanley Briggs Decorator Evanston, Ill. 








Shipmodel 
Lamp Shade 


Shade hand painted in 
natural colors, sails and 
rigging on ships raised, 
actually giving ship model 
effect. 
In either fishing schoon- 
er or Star boat designs. 
The Noveau bronze 
3 base is a copy of the 
* famous statue They that 
Go Down to the Sea in 
Ships, located at Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 
Complete lamp with 
shade 15” high. 
5 17. 50 comple te with 10’ shade. Prepaid 
nm Cae 
10” Shade Gals) — $7. (Other sizes $1 for 
sach inch of diameter additional.) Lamp base 
‘only)—$10.50. Bookends same design $15.00 pr. 
30AT MODEL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
be. Madison Avenue New York City 
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-NTERIOR DECORATION 
For Graduate Students 


HOMEMAKERS—ART LOVERS 
BUSINESS WOMEN 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Register Now for Fall Courses 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue Outlining 
Interior Decoration in all its Phases 


‘oston School of Interior Decoration 
and Architectural Design 


id eo Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


sry 














neath. The bowi revolves auto- 
matically while the beater remains 
stationary, thereby assuring a 
thorough mixing. When finished, 
the motor tilts back, allowing the 
beater to drain into the bowl. 
There is nothing to hold or adjust 
and it runs silently, a lever at the 
base controlling the speed. The 
pale green glass bowls measure 9’’ 
and 6’’, the reamer bowl with re- 
movable beetle-ware reamer 7”’ 
and the whole machine stands 15’’ 
high. The price is $24.75, which 
includes expressage in New Eng- 
land. Elsewhere express will be 
collect. — B. F. Macy, 474 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


Fig. 12 


THERE is no more priceless pos- 
session than an old family portrait 
or photograph; they grow more 
precious as time goes on, and the 
one member of the family fortunate 
enough to possess them is often 
envied by the others. In the case of 
early daguerreotypes or tintypes 
there were, of course, no dupli- 


cates; but now beautiful and true 
copies may be made from the old 
original. An artist in a little town 
in California makes this her spe- 
cial work; she copies old pictures 
with great distinction and charm, 
and is very successful in reproduc- 
ing from prints which are faded or 
even badly scarred. These are then 
placed in suitable frames of her own 
design. In Figure 12 is a reproduc- 
tion of an early daguerreotype in a 
frame, the ‘Mayflower,’ which ts 
very appropriate to this type of 
picture. The first print, complete 
with this type of frame, costs 
$25.00; duplicate prints, framed, 
$8.50 each, and duplicate prints 
unframed, $4.00 each. The artist 


guarantees excellent care of your 
own photograph while it is in her 
possession. — KaTHLEEN DouGan, 
THORNBURG VILLAGE, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


IF you enjoy doing cross-stitch 
embroidery, I suggest that you in- 
vest in a few of these ‘one wipe’ or 
finger towels (Figure 13). They are 
always useful articles, and the pat- 
terns shown are simple to work and 
yet very effective. The hems may 
be finished with an Italian fringe 
or with different arrangements of 
blanket stitch as illustrated. The 







































Ge enue Feed and Kattan Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 


Imported 


in Sun-Parlor “TR REED SHOP In Decorative 
Furnishings e ° C. Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





Warm colors, exquisite propor- 
tions, a touch of unmistakable 
artistry, in a wide variety of 
shapes and sizes... . at lead- 


ing dealers everywhere. 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 


Zanesville, Ohio 





(i). SPECIAL OFFERING 
yu, Beautiful 
WINTER BLANKETS 






Exquisite shades of rose, blue, green, 
gold, peach or orchid. Pre-shrunk and 
bound— Special price: $6.75 (includ- 
ing postage). 

REMINGTON P. FAIRLAMB 


Incorporated 


717 Madison Ave. New York City 











SMALL 


PROVIN- 
CIAL 


TABLE 
HEIGHT 20” 
340 


ITALIAN 
POTTERY 
DONKEY 
$10 


MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Magpie Treasure Boxes 
for Children 


Unusual gift boxes, appropriate for 
Birthdays, Holidays 
or Travel. 


3 to 10 years 
$2.00 and up 


Miss Cannon’s Shop 
20 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CHILDREN'S ROOMS 


Completely Furnished 


nd Decorated 











A corner that they can call their own 


Send for catalogue 54-0 






CHILDHOOD.INC. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 







DO YOU SERVE THINGS? 


Here’s a tray (10% x 16), green, 
yellow or peach background, with 
painted floral design $4.75 


OR WRAP 
THEM UP? 


A puppy, silhouetted 
on silver or gold, dec- 
orates this useful 
twine box $1.50 
These prices include postage 
anywhere in the United States 


NEW-YORICEXCHANG] 
FOR-WOMANS-‘WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 








A Christmas Gift of 


| PRICELESS VALUE 


+ Plan NOW to have a 
| cherished old daguerreo- 
type, tintype Or minia- 
i ture reproduced as a gift 
for some member of your 
family this Christmas 
| Such a gift becomes a 
i 
| 












priceless heritage. Anew 
process adds distinction 
to the portrait; frames 
mountings are his- 


Ic. 
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The Studio of Kathleen pecain 


oureet 


or 1829 Spruce 


in Be erkeley, California 


mbroidered Pillow 
12” 
lild 




















silhouette ship pattern to be 
worked in black costs 25 cents and 
the other two 35 cents apiece. 
Black thread for the ship 1s 5 
cents, thread for the buff-colored 
kitten 30 cents, and 40 cents for 
thread to work the blue basket of 
colored flowers. The firm, fine 
white linen is 18’’ wide and costs 
$1.25a yard, or can be bought towel 
size, 9’’ x 16’’, or 35 cents ape 
If you prefer eolored linen, 12°’ 

16’’ towels, machine hemmed: in 
orchid, yellow, blue, peach, green, 
rose, or white, can be had at 50 
cents each. All prices include post- 
age and materials can be ordered 
separately. — Emma A. SYLVESTER, 
462 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WHEN I first saw these delightful 
little boxes (Figure 14) I thought 
that here, of course, were hatboxes 
to house the new Empress Eugénie 
hats that everyone is talking about 
and some of us have been brave 
enough to blossom out in. But on 
second thought I realized that they 
were a little small, although they 
would have fitted the original hats 
of the period beautifully. It de- 
velops that they are darning boxes, 
and I can imagine that ‘darning 


would be quite good fun with this 
frivolous bit by one’s side. They 
are of heavy cardboard, painted by 
hand, with a flower or fruit border 
and a velvet ribbon handle, and 
come in turquoise, jade green, 
peach, and shell pink. Not the 
least of their charms is the lining 
in each; some have delightful 
marbleized paper and some quaint 
figured patterns. They are 5}”’ 
high, and each costs $3.85, post- 
paid. — Mary Campsett Stupios, 
18 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 












Fig. 15 


ALL of us know there are certain 
moments in a bridge game that try 
men’s souls; and it always seems to 
be in one of these moments that 
the table cover adds to the general 
excitement by slipping. Here, 
however, in Figure 15, are a col- 
lection of the most ingenious little 
devices to hold a cloth firmly in 
place — clamps of pewter which 
slip over the edge of the table, so 
that the little design lies flat. It 
occurs to me, also, that when next 
summer comes around they would 
be very useful to hold in place a 
cloth on an outdoor luncheon ta- 
ble, so that the breezes would not 





Tea or Bridge Set 


$730 


Early American pressed rock- 
crystal design.8,94-inch plates, 
8 tea cupsand saucers, 2,11-inch 
serving plates. Glass with- 
stands heat and cold. Purchased 
separately, plates $6 doz., cups 
and saucers $6 doz., serving 
plates 85 cents each. Shipping 
charges paid. 


R. H. STEARNS 


Boston 


co. 








A pair of “*Cat and 
Dog’’ ANDIRONS for the 


NURSERY 





in bright or 





antique brass. 10 inches tall 
$18.00 pair 









NEW YORK 























































Early American 


Wallpapers 


Send for our NEW 16 x 20 Port- 
folio showing 100 actual wallpapers. 
We are recognized by leading decora- 
tive authorities for our unique collec- 
tion of Authentic Early American 
Colonial and Federal wallpapers. 
cluded are some of the latest discover- 7 
ies. Wide choice of designs that will 7 

add character and distinction to every © 

type of room and home. Sun-tested and * 

guaranteed. Write for this elaborate | 

portfolio which may be borrowed for 

a deposit of $2, which will be refunded = 

upon return. The papers range from 75¢ 

to $2.50 per roll and may be ordered ~~ 
from the samples shown in this book. | 


In- 





Ae AE JACOBS COMPANY 
i West 33rd Street, New York City, 





INDIVIDUAL DEMIJOHNS 
oO 
MEXICAN GLASS 


In brightly colored basket coverings would be 
art for favors and individual service at 
capacity about one-half pint. Green 





Glass. 
SMALL DEMIJOHN $1.00 Each. Large $4.00 


Our Catalog pictures the best of the lovely hand- 
blown glassware of Mexico and will be mailed 
you free upon request. 


THE OLD MEXICO SHOP 


Santa Fe 


New Mexico 

















A wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ade al reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Amer= 
can and English Colonial homes and other} 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50.) 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


















HAND MADE BRASSES, 
for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of_ our 
originals or yours. Com 
plete illustrated catalog) 
free. We make, copy OF 
repair anything in brass 
and match any Antique 
color. 

WM. BALL & SONS) 
R. 6, West Chester, Pa} 





CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHOOL or PHOTGS RAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. “Mrs. Clarence H. White, | 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 
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Lhe Adam China Cabinet is in perfect harmony with the American Hepplewhite buffet, 


table, and carved mahogany chairs. 


HARAK builds for those who wish to deco- 
rate their homes with furniture authentic 
in design, unsurpassed in quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship, and yet moderate 
in cost. * A call at any of our open 
showrooms will surely be of interest to 
you or, if that is inconvenient, a copy 


ot “The Charak Primer’ will be 


mailed to you upon request. 


CHARAK FURNITURE COMPANY, Inc. 
Faithful Reproductions of Colonial 





Charak Sheraton Tambour Secretary with front ; ; 
slightly open giving a glimpse of the and Georgian Furniture 
Spacious interior. Purchases made through your decorator or dealer 
FACTORY AT BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK, One Park Ave. 


(after Jan. 1st, 444 Madison Ave.) 





CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
KIMBALL, REYNOLDS & WILL CO. go Clarendon St. 2209 Chestnut St. R. G. BINGHAM 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 7216 Beverly Blvd. 
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a 
\W “She rare treat 


f of perfect coffee 


4 











Trade mark Reg. U Pat. Off 


Amber clear, “ili fragrant 
coffee made in all Pyrex 
glass Silex brings an entire- 
ly new taste experience. 
For the Silex principle of 
coffee making is far remov- 
ed from less correct and 
iess fascinating methods. 


Water rises through the 
pulverized coffee at the ex- 
act temperature to extract 
rich, full flavor with no 
bitter or metallic caste. Ic 
immediately streams back 
to the lower bowl— ready 
to serve. Coffee lovers are 
rapidly turning to Silex. 












Silex is made 





in Chromium or 
4,6 and 
8 cup sizes. 





Silver; 







(een SS 
Write for brochure and name 
of nearest dealer to Silex Co. 
92 Pliny Street, Hartford, 
Conn. Check type desired. 
CJ Electric (JGas [Alcohol 
















Call and examine plans, exteriors, es- 
timates of 54 fine homes contained in 
Mr. Child’s two books. 
BOOKS. “Stucco Houses” $10, 

Colonial Houses” $5, 
Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 


Examine these books and many color 


sketches of other delightful houses, with- 
out obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect . Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Flying Ducks 


What is more cheerful 
for a wall decoration 
than a flock of beauti- 
ful Mallard Ducks in 
natural flying 
to rig i 


colors, 
*ht or left? 


set of seven in 
varlous sizes 


$19.50 


\ i rders receive pr 
y os 
RICH & FISHER, 


INC. 














billow up and threaten danger. to 
the service. These clamps are 
about 13’’ wide; the designs, in- 
cluding an amusing mouse, horse, 
wire-haired terrier, and a Scottie, 
$1.75, postpaid; the flower 
design, $1.65, postpaid. — Prrr 
Petri, Inc., 378 Delaware Avenue, 


cost 


Buffalo, New York. 


unusually lovely in the combina- 
tion of gold and ivory, which, in- 
cidentally, fits into every setting. 
The lamp stands 17’’ high and the 
shade is 12’’ in diameter. Price 
$17.50, which includes packing 
and shipping charges. — ScHERVEE 
Stupios, Inc., 665 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


Fig. 16 


NO matter what the prevailing 
mode of decoration, I should at 
once have singled out this lamp 
(Figure 16) as being a very perfect 
piece, though it also h: appens to be 
particularly suited to the Direc- 
toire interiors which are so much 
in vogue at present. The base of 
the lamp is a rich ivory banded 
with gold, and with clusters of 
gold grapes at the handles. The 
shade is of ivory parchment bound 
with gold and has a border of 
grapes and leaves designed in black 
and gold. The base may also be 
obtained in pale blue or orchid, 
but I think there is something 








FRAMES FOR 
KEEPSAKE PICTURES 


UR authentic 


style 





reproductions of old 
frames make charming settings 


tintypes and 






for old 


laguerreoty pes 


qn 
Ta: frame tillustr 


gold plated, wit 





photographs, 






ated is all metal, 
val opening 21% x 







FOSTER BROTHERS 


Park Sq., Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 





NOW Lam going to tell you about 
a strictly utilitarian article, for I 
believe that no house can be truly 
beautiful unless the small practical 
details which make for comfort 
and cleanliness are attended to. 
Here is a new porcelain enamel 
paper for covering shelves, or the 
bottoms of bureau drawers, and it 
comes in rolls in the most delight- 
ful colors —.white, and pastel 
peach, orchid, green, pink, yellow, 
and blue. The narrow width is 
14’’, to be used for kitchen or pan- 
try shelves, and costs 60 cents a 
roll, postpaid. The wider paper is 
22’’, for bureau drawers, and costs 


Antiques 
Interior Decorations 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, Inc., 694 Madison Ave., New York 

































Our October 
“Special” 


There is always 
BZ room foranother 
table.This charm- 
ing reproduction 
of a Colonial 
candle stand is 
made of solid 
maple, rubbed 
down to a soft 
mellow finish. In 
light or dark 
maple. Top 14", 


height §$ 
27, NO 


Solid Mahogany, 
$16 








Shipping prepaid 
within 100 miles 
of New York City 


Send for Colonial Catalogue 


three new yorkers 


ek 


Now a division of Hammacher, Schlemmer 





145 East 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. 





LOVELY RIBBONS 


Smartly boxed in assorted colors 


Make a distine- 
tive gift which is 
not only useful in 
the home but also 
when traveling. 
Send check 
$1.00 with 
the order. 











Postage prepaid in U. S.A. 
PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H. B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R.I. 


SUBURBAN H o USES 
“, e Book of 
45 Designs 
and Plans 
160 Illus- 


trations 
Price $2.50 


Colonial, English, Stucco and other sty 
Architecture. Dimensions, general spec ati 
Practical advice on the subject of Home building. 
House osting from $10,000 to $50,000 to erect. 
Special Designs. Detailed plan service. 
Erection supervision 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 















carn fob 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while} 
learning. Write today to— 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
67 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, Ia. 











Nepotism Flourishes 


WHERE? 
In Washington 






Freperic NIeBerG reveals staf- 
} 


and names in his article. 
Read 
All in the Congressional Family 
October Atlantic Monthly 
40c at all 








GEORGE 
tling facts 





newsstands 
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od-bye to Silver Shrnish_I 


HERE’S STERLING SILVER THAT NEED NEVER BE 
RUBBED OR POLISHED 


——— 


AGINE owning sterling silver that you need 
lever rub or polish! Imagine finding every 
ce of your flatware fresh —untarnished — 
after day, year in and year out! Candle- 
<s that keep their lovely lustre, without 
rious cleaning. Tea and coffee sets, 


ssing-table silver—always gleaming —free 





a tarnish. 

‘ou’ve wished for such a miracle, and now 
ere itis! By a wonderful new process called 
Hadiant,” International Sterling has ban- 
d silver tarnish. The beautiful sterling 


sr shown here needs no more cleaning than 





you'd give glass or china. With ordinary care, 
y 


. 
it will stay like new—through the years! 
Ask your jeweler to show- you the new 
Palladiant-processed sterling silver in the 
Orchid, Minuet, and Fontaine patterns. 

And remember, there never was a better 
time for buying sterling silver than right now! 
Prices of International Sterling have been re- 
duced as muchas 33!3 to 50%. The Palladiant- 
processed sterling silver is not expensive... 
you'll pay no more for it than you formerly 
paid for sterling silver in the regular finish! 


Just look, for instance, at these low prices... 


ORCHID | 







MINUET 


FONTAINE 


New low prices of Minuet Prices of Minuet finished 


in the regular finish by the Palladiant process 


6 teaspoons $ 7.50 . $10.00 
6saladforks . 12.00 ..... £ 3 14.50 
6 dessert knives 18.00. o & cave 23:00 
6 dessert forks . 17.00 . 2. 2. 2...) . 20.75 
6 butter spreaders 11.00 . . . 2...) . 13.50 


For further informaiion and complete price lists on 
the International Sterling patterns shown here, write 
for the new Palladiant booklet. Tt Is free. Address a 
card to the Fine Arts Division, International Silver 


Company, Wallingford, Conn. 


ITERNATIONAL STERLING A PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY + FINE ARTS DIVISION +» WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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Te FLORENTINE 
CRAFTSMEN « ; 


45-East:22" Street: New Yor 








No. 1701 
WEATHERVANE 


TULIP. SALT, DISHES 


Set of Six $3.00 
lir vely frosted glass. Pink 
ilver saltspoons. A won- 


Just like open tu 
or green. With ste 
dertul gift 

Gift Book FREE 


ho 


Ever 


POHLSON’S, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Department 74, Established 1895 


Unusual Gifts from the Labrador 


k rug f sur tiv iality. Un- 


GRENFELL LABRADOR INDUSTRIES 
5M San At New York City 














Wireless 
Electric Pull 
ChainW allite. 


NAL ENGRAVED CHRISTN 


AS. CARDS 


roll. Each roll of 
paper contains seventy-five feet. 
The paper has a _ porcelain-like 
finish which is very attractive, and 
the colors have been carefully 
chosen to fit in with typical bed- 
room or kitchen color schemes. 
Thumb tacks, to match any color, 
may be ordered also, at a cost of 10 
cents for three dozen. L. Hyman 
& Sons, 102 Prince Street, N. Y. C. 


90 cents a 


THERE are doubtless many old 
lamps which do not deserve to be 
reproduced, but Im sure you'll 
agree with me in thinking that 
the little lamp in Figure 17 has 
much more than a semblance of 
antiquity to recommend it. The 


Fig. 17 


base is of marble with brass stem 
supporting a glass bowl which 
comes in either a soft green or a 
rose. The 9’’ parchment shade may 
be decorated in either green, rose, 
or gold, and the lamp complete, 
standing 13’’ high, costs $12.50. 





soit pewter ir 


woven wicker, the 1n 


essential 





ad tongs, 


in 


Separately the lamp is $6.50 and 
the shade $6.00. Prices include 
packing, but express will be col- 
lect. — KATHARINE BRAINARD, INC., 
44 River Street, Boston. 


IF you are tired of conventionally 
monogrammed towels, I am sure 
you will appreciate this very new 
idea of silhouette bath sets (Fig- 
ure 18), for they are very effective 
as well as very new. Made of the 


aif 


finest quality of material, these 
towels come in lovely pastel shades 
with borders of deeper tone which 
make a charming contrast to the 
black embroidered silhouettes. The 
colors available are pink, blue, 
lavender, green, gold, and peach. 
The set consists of two bath towels 
24” x 44’’, two face cloths, and 
one full-sized bath mat, and costs 
$12.00, postpaid. If purchased 
separately, the bath towels are 
$36.00 a dozen, face cloths $6.00 a 
dozen, and bath mats $4.75 each. 
All prices postpaid. — WatLpoLe 
Brotuers, INnc., 587 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 





eauty and practicability are combined 


tum Ice Bucket with Tongs. Its 
h, adjustable handle covered with 
resting shape of the bucket 


give it that clever individuality so 





Height 6”’, with h 


\ 


W..G. LEMMON @& CO:, LTD. 


820 Madison Avenue 


REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS... 


| Unusual! 





NEW YORK 


. COPPER... .. PEWLEER® |. IRON 


No. HC868 — Early American cast brass 
andirons, 1614”" high. Curved shanks. In- 


herits its distinctive lines from an ancestor 





37 Allen Street 
Send for our NEW 48 PAGE CATALOG H#1 


that served in the days of ’76. An au- 
thentic reproduction. Pair, 
express collect 5 


B. PALESCHUCK 


“The House of Metal Ware” 


$8.50 


New York City 





Opping— 





STUDY 
INTERIOR 

| DECORATION 
| AT HOME 


= FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


@ Authoritative training in selecting 
@ and assembling period and modern 
e furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
ss lamp shades, wall treatments, etc, 


i Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
( 





i 








- 





sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


— 


Home Study Course 
starts at once + Send for Catalog 5C 


= 
i Resident Day Classes 





start Oct. 2d + Send for Catalog 5R\ 


<= NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


© No) ee No 


4 


















E VICTORIAN VASES 
WHITE PORCELAIN & GO 

54%” high $4.00 a pair 

9” high $12.00 a pair 






At your local dealers or wrilé 
PERIOD ART SHOPPE, IP 


Importers and Mc 
De 





Jecora 





19 West 24th St., N. Y.€ 


Catalog on request 















TREASURES from the Orie 
Directly Imported by 
BAKER’S 
At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 
THE FINEST AND OLDEST IMPORTERS 
IN THE PactFIC NORTHWEST 
Send for illustrated booklet 
University St. at 5th Ave., Seattle, Wal 


avoid the pitfalls of building ...us 


The BETTER HOMES MANUAL 
Edited by Blanche Halbert 
800 pages, 54 illustrations — $3.00 
Authentic information on problems @ 
financing — construction — finishin 
— furnishing — equipment 
The University of Chicago Press 















JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRI 

FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOL 
~~ A. E. WOHLERT __ 

922 Montgomery Avenue Narberth 





we’ last we have a biography 
Webster which ranks wi 
the very best lives of Americ 
statesmen yet written — wi 
Schurz’s Clay, with Bruce’s Fran 
lin, and with Beveridge’s Ma 
shall.” — Allan Nevins in The Se 
urday Review of Literature. Tw 


volumes in box $10.4 


DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


By Claude M. Fuess 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
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ll you need is SOME COZY CORNER... 


The price— 
9500 and upward 


An interesting bro- 
chure, with photo- 
graphs of installa- 
tions, may be ob- 
tained from any 
Wurlitzer store. 


© 1931 wuRLITZER 


That is space a-plenty for the compact console of the Wurlitzer Resi- 
dence Pipe Organ. It tits where a grand piano fits. An alcove is large 
enough, or an entrance hallway—any charming, cheerful place. Your 
home has such a spot. 


The Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ makes pleasant home-hours. 
No other music equals the varied loveliness of the music this organ 
creates. It gives the simplest songs and the grandest symphonies 
thrilling, full expression. It dashingly interprets the sparkling rhythms 
of current dance melodies. 


Actual inspection alone can show you all the wonders of the Wurlitzer 
Residence Pipe Organ. Come to the studio nearest you. Play the 
organ yourself—note its instant response to your mood. Select a 
music-roll and listen to the perfect re-creation, which makes the great 
artist playing seem actually there at the console. Studios in New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, and Pittsburgh. 


WURLIIZER 


Residence Pipe Organ 
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Ilere we are lnown the world 


over for the quality and beauty of 


our importations and tine domes- 


tie pre »ducts. 


Here we are oHering designs and 
patterns to be found nowhere else 


. A . 
in /\merica. 


Here we are, even in these times, 
continuins to satisty a most exact- 


ing, most discriminating clientele. 


W hat must the answer then be to 
the question, — W hat is a fair price 
for finest china and dlass today Can 
Obviously, the prices you dladly 


pay at Plummer’s ! A\tter all: 
“Price is only what you pay; 
Value, what you get 
One of our most treasured posses- 


sionsis our reputation for fair price! 
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\ of distinct charm, on Wedgwood China. The border is Florentine on 

ound of jade n, or dark blue, or yellow, if you prefer. Carried in 

mplete open stock. Dinner Plates $45 doz. Tea Cups and Saucers $40 doz. 
ws 
S 


ne 


Byam mek? & co. wa. 


IMPORTERS OF 
{ntique China and Glass 


& 9 East 35th Street, New York 


ar 5th Avenue 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


256 Farmington Ave. 



























, 


For further information about items 
mentioned see notes on page 277 





IN FHE BULEDING FIELD 


@ In order to obtain absolutely 
correct and authentic woodwork 
for different types of houses it is 
no longer necessary to have special 
woodwork designed and manu- 
factured. Correct Woodwork for the 
Colonial Home, Correct Woodwork 


for the Spanish Home, and Correct 


Woodwork for English and Norman 
French Homes are three very inter- 
esting booklets describing the 
characteristics of these various 
types of architecture and showing 
illustrations of mantels, bookcases, 


and other cabinetwork, as well as 
doors, blinds, and outside wood- 


work, which may be ordered 
ready-made in stock sizes. Not 
only dothese faithful reproductions 
of authentic designs assure the 
home builder of getting architec- 
turally correct woodwork for his 
house at reasonable cost, but the 
illustrations give him a chance to 
see and compare a wide variety 
of designs. Published by Morgan 
Woodwork Organization. 





@ A new building material called 
Bi-Flax has just appeared on 
the market —a material which 
combines a thick blanket of in- 
sulation, a heavy waterproof build- 
ing paper, and a network of steel 





lath which serves as a plaster base. 
This insulating plaster base is 
practically indestructible and, as 
it will not warp or shrink, it re- 
duces plaster cracks to a minimum. 
The insulating material is made 
from flax fibre containing millions 
of air cells, which makes it possible 
to apply Bi-Flax to curved surfaces 
and corners. A product of Flax- 
li-num Insulating Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





@A booklet full of suggestions 
for those who are building or 
remodeling is Walls and Ceilings 
of Character, which describes 
the various uses to which Upson 
Board may be put. This wall 
board is made of wood fibres 
fabricated under enormous pres- 
laminated boards of 


sure into 
uniform thickness, longer and 
wider than any lumber. This 


board is waterproofed and also 
surface-filled or primed ready for 
painting. Although very light in 
weight, it is extremely strong and 
does not crumble when cut. This 
booklet illustrates a large number 
of interiors, some in color, which 
show the many interesting ways 
of using this material. A product 
of the Upson Company. 


IN FURNISHING 


@ Slipping rugs cause many serious 
as well as minor accidents, but 
there is no longer any excuse for 
having such rugs in one’s house. 
A patented liquid rubber called 
Rug-Sta may be procured in cans, 
which, when applied like paint to 
the back of a rug, will prevent its 
slipping. This fluid contains no 


| 








harsh chemicals which might 
harm the rug or floor and is re- 
moved when the rug is cleaned. 
As it is also moth-repellent, there 
is an additional reason for using it 


on the backs of any and all rugs 


| 


which have a tendency to skid. 
A product of Addison-Leslie Com- 
| pany, Canton, Massachusetts. 
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NORTH STAR BEANKETS Slay beautiful ~ 


HE beauty of a North Star Blanket abides. No matter what you requirements so rigid — that no compromise is ever eff . Either the 


pay for it— and the price range is very wide — its original loveliness needs are complet ely met or the blanket is rejected. 
will remain for years and years. It will remain so, for it is Add to this superlative craftsmanship in carding, spinning 
made of purest wool and purest dyes, and so loomed that warp and looming, in which expert supervision is ever alert, and 
and woof are integrated for years and years of use. the beauty and worth of North Star Blan Kets are explained. 


The world is searched for the wool and the colors that go But, why blankets, so made, may be bousht, in many in= 
‘ Y SHU, Y 


stances, at A moderate price lev rel, is not so apparent. But it is so! 


into North Star Blankets, and the standards set are so high, the 





North Star—Wamsutta... North Star Blankets and Wamsutta Sheets are styled to meet the most 


fastidious dernands of modern ensemble decoration. In quality and color they are unapproacred. 


PUREST 
wook 








C end us 


this QQ oupon 


North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. R5 Please send, post prepaid, copy of your North Star Blanket and Wamsutta Sheet Catalogue in Color. 


7 __ ST REPT serene z = CITY ——— ——_—_——STATE——___________ 
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Water Pipe Failures... 
so easy to avoid! 


VERY now and then many of us 

are confronted with water pipe 
troubles— generally due to rust. A 
reduced flow of rust-colored water is 
bad enough . . . completely clogged 
or leaking pipes are even worse. For 
much of the piping in homes today 
is concealed behind walls and under 
floors, where it is difficult and costly 
to repair or replace. 


It is easyto avoid theannoyance and 
expense that rust causes. Have your 
plumbin g contractor install Anaconda 
Brass Pipe... it cannot rast. While it 
costs a little more than rustable pipe 
(about $75 in the average eight-room 


house) it is far cheaper in the end. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe is a product 
of the largest and most experienced 
manufacturers of Copper, Brass 


and Bronze. For your protection 





“Anaconda” is stamped in the metal 
every foot. Leading plumbing con- Other building uses where Anaconda _ Bronze in the Home.” Address The 
tractors in every locality specialize in metals save upkeep costs are described American Brass Company, General 
the installation of this quality pipe. in the booklet “Copper, Brass and Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 


Can’t Rust AnatduoA Saves Money 





| @ Every few days a new sort of wall 
covering seems to be invented, and 
the latest is a very fascinating one 
made from sea shells. Kapagold, as 
the material is called, is treated 
to increase the natural iridescence 
and brilliance of the sea shells, 
| which are prepared for easy, per- 
manent, and durable attachment to 
walls and ceilings. This material 
may also be effectively used on 
smaller surfaces such as decorative 
panels, screens, and so forth. There 
seems to be something in the tex- 
ture of these shells that gives a liv- 
ing quality to the light reflected 
from them, and they come in tones 
varying from palest silver to richest 
gold, and in different surface tex- 
tures and patterns. It has the 
added advantage of being a practi- 
cal wall covering, since it is high- 
ly fire-resistant and treated to en- 
sure protection from moisture and 
changes of temperature. E. H. 
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Wardwell ©& Company, Inc., 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


@ The process of refinishing old 
floors has always seemed a very 
complicated and discouraging one 
to the average home owner. A 
recent discovery, however, makes 
this arduous task very simple. 
Double X is a double-action 
chemical which bleaches the wood 
back to its original color, as well 
as removing varnish, shellac, wax, 
and dirt. Or in weak solution it 
merely cleans floors or woodwork. 
It is not inflammable, does not 
hurt hands or clothes or raise the 
grain of the wood. Applied with 
a mop, scrubbed with a brush or 
steel wool, and then rinsed, the 
floor is ready, when dry, for re- 
varnishing or waxing. A product 
of Schalk Chemical Company, 351 
East Second Street, Los Angeles. 


ENO USEMOLD. EQUIPMENT 


eA Handi-Ironing Cabinet has 
recently been designed which can 
ely be built into the wall of 
either new or old buildings. The 
chief advantages of this new device 
-are that both cabinet and board 
are made entirely of metal and the 
board has no supports or braces. 
In spite of this fact the board is 
rigid and non-warping, and a 
patented turntable allows it to be 
pivoted in either direction when 
in ironing position. A fireproof 
compartment at the bottom of 
the cabinet holds the electric iron 
and stand. A product of Creo-Dipt 
Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
New York. 


@ The cleaning of silver is always 
an unpleasant task and now an 
unnecessary one as well, for 
Silverseal Tarnish Proof Containers 
are designed to save both labor and 
silver. These chests are lined with 
flannel chemically treated to ab- 
sorb the sulphur fumes which 


tarnish silver. The chests or boxes 
of various sizes are made to fit 
into drawers where silver is 


usually kept, and if the silver is 
polished before being placed in the 


box it will remain bright and 
clean for an indefinite period. 
A product of Associated Silver Com- 
pany, 4450-56 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 





® Cast iron has recognized advan- 
tages for a radiating surface, but 
one which, it was thought, was im- 
practical for use in designing con- 
cealed radiators. However, after 
much experimentation a very com- 
pact cast-tron concealed heater has 
been designed which may be used 
with all types of steam and water 
heating systems. It has large air 
passages which permit proper 
cleaning, and the construction is 
unusually simple, flexible in as- 
sembly, and strong. A product of 
the U. S. Radiator Corporation, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


Further information regarding the above products may 






be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 


To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 


and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 


Price 25 cents 





Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston. 





| Correct Woodwork for the Colonial Home. 
LJ Correct Woodwork for the Spanish Home. 
(] Correct Woodwork for English and Norman French Homes. 


Please send me the booklets checked above 


Price 25 cents 


Price 25 cents 
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Pike 
billowy pillows 


under your feet / | 
enete when you l/ 


lay your TUGS Over | \ 


Ozite © 
Rug Cushion 


3 


Ds this favor for yourself: Step into any store selling floor 
coverings and ask to walk on Ozite! Feel its thrilling softness —“‘like 
billowy pillows.” Notice how it makes even inexpensive rugs seem as deep 
and “‘cushiony”’ as priceless orientals. 

And its economy is equally remarkable. Ozite repays its own low cost 
by doubling the life of your rugs! Acting as a protecting buffer, it eliminates 
the friction caused by heels hammering the rug against the floor. Thus 
Ozite not only makes your rugs /ee/ doubly valuable, but prolongs their life 
so they are worth twice as much! 

It is costing you money to be without Ozite. Why not enjoy it 
now? Let Ozite enrich your home... increase your pride and pleasure in 
your rugs... . save them from wear. Be sure to see your floor covering dealer 
—or telephone him now to deliver your Ozite Cushions. 


Genuine Ozite has many advantages, so be sure you get the original. Ozite is a 
cushion of pure OZONIZED Hair (not jute or vegetable fibres!) Permanently moth- 
proofed... made by exclusive processes that double its value. Never wears out 
... remains forever soft and resilient. Each cushion is taped and overcast on all 
edges. Sold everywhere under our guarantee of satisfaction. 


COOP OeO OOO ROTC E ESOT ETH EE ETE O ESHEETS ETS EEEEEES 


CLINTON CARPET CO., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send small sample of Ozite Rug Cushion 

and your free booklet, ‘Facts You Should 

Know About the Care of Rugs and Carpets” 
. including information on stain removal. 


BE SURE to see the 
name OZITE impressed 
on the face of every Rug 
Cushion you buy. This 
is for your protection. 


ZiAte 


HBIOI 


Demme ere seers eee eeeeeeeeeseeeeseseses 


NI Bs a 
RE S. PAT. OFF, 
R U G Cc U SHI oO N LACE LIS a 
There is only one “‘Ozite’’— Look for this 
trade-mark / City- —_——— State eae 








And come I may, but go | must, and if men ask you why, 





You may put the blame on the stars and the sun, and the white road and the sky! — GERALD GOULD 


Green weeping willows trail 
long fingers into the canals at 
Tigre, as gay little holiday craft 
sail along. French, English, Ger- 
mans, Chinese, Americans — all 
have sailing or motor yachts there, 
for the Argentine is a cosmopolitan 
country, and very gay on sunny 
week-ends. 

Tigre is built on the delta of the 
Parana River, about twenty-five 
miles from the city of Buenos Aires. 
A network of canals cuts it into a 
thousand islands, enriches its soil, 
and converts it into a holiday place 
in summer and winter. 

The canals are broad and calm, 
lined on either bank by tall straight 
poplars or drooping willows. The 
cottages on the islands are modern 
and summery, surrounded by or- 
chards, close-clipped lawns, and 
flower beds. For Tigre is modern 
—a mushroom town. Its large 
hotels, its roulette tables, Ameri- 
can bars, jazz bands, its stately 
terraces and spacious streets, are of 
but a few years’ growth. 

I remember Tigre of scarcely 
twenty years ago! Large water 
rats crept out at sunset to overrun 
the solitary hotel and boarding 
houses. Rickety carriages drove 
along the dirt roads, trailing clouds 
of dust. But Tigre was almost as 
famous then as it is now. Every 
week-end saw it teeming with 
holiday makers. They crowded 
to hire the little rowboats and 
launches, they ate delicious asados 
‘similar to the American barbecue) 
and carne con cuero (lumps of beef 
roasted in the hide). And during 
the evenings they danced on the 
grass to the strains of the guitar. 

Modern Tigre with all its luxury 
and improvements has not changed 
very much from the 
old- village. Sunday 
with its festive 
bustle passes, and 
the natives settle 
down for a quiet 
week to till the soil 
and work on the 
boats which they hire out over the 
week-end. Barges are loaded with 
peaches and plums from the island 
orchards to be sold at the Buenos 
Aires markets. Except for a few 
small boats the canals are silent, 
r, reflecting weep- 


poplar on their 








ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISES 


December 3, 1931-April 8, 1932. S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. 


December 15, 1931-April 18, 1932. S. S. Volendam. Holland-American Line. 


January 6, 1932-May 27, 1932. S. S. Resolute. Hamburg-American Line. 


January 9, 1932—May 27, 1932. S. S. Franconia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. 


President liners of the Dollar Line sail regularly every fortnight around the world. 


Vienne River. Along the narrow 
streets one finds charming old fif- 
teenth- and sixteenth-century half- 
timber houses, while the church of 
St. Mania is said to date back as 
far as the twelfth century. 

The great pride of Chinon, how- 
ever, is the ruined Chateau du 
Milieu, a picturesque old ruin 
which crowns the hill above the 
city. Famed over all France as the 
place where Joan of Arc first met 
the Dauphin, its ruined towers, its 
vine-covered battlements, its crum- 
bling walls, and its overgrown 
moats must be scarcely less beauti- 
ful in its romantic decay than they 
were in the days of its great glory. 
And the view from its terraces of 
the lovely smiling green valley of 
the Vienne is unsurpassed. Tiny 
fields, checkered roads bordered by 
long rows of tall poplar trees, and 
here and there dark patches of 
forest, while the Vienne, like a 
silvery thread of ribbon, winds its 
way between the hills. And below 
you lies the town itself, an irregu- 
lar clustering of houses along the 
river, while the main highway is 
carried across on a lovely old stone 
bridge, touching a small island 
midway, where a few picturesque 
old houses and three tall poplar 
trees make a picture so charming as 
to seem almost unreal. 

But Chinon has even greater de- 
lights in store for the tourist, for 
has not the Grand Hotel de France 
been given the Medaille d’Or of the 
Touring Club of France for its 
cutsine? Small wonder indeed, as 
such food is rarely found this side 
of Paradise! We had here, for in- 
stance, for hors d euvres those de- 
licious little crayfish, pickled her- 
ring, smoked sardines, as well as 
the usual liver paté, sliced tomatoes 
and cucumbers. And to follow 
this, rich savory cream of mush- 
room soup. The fish was boiled 
turbot, with a sauce the like of 
which one will find nowhere else 
on earth! As a pitce de résistance 
there was duck, with oranges, a 
dish not uncommon in France, but 
somehow never tasting 
quite so delicious before! 
And a potato soufflé of a 
lightness undreamed of, 

1e inevitable haricots verts, 
ys in France, 
For dessert, a 
y crust, heaped 
- ruby-red wild 


} rherrieac r moe 4 
awberries \ffaises Ges 









as always 








bois), sweet and melting to thetaste, 
and, to make the meal even more 
an event, one of the most famous 
of all French wines, the lovely 
‘Chinon rose’ — beautiful in color, 
sparkling, and most delicious. 

After dinner one simply must 
walk down to the river and the 
bridge and watch the moon rise 
and bathe the ruined towers of the 
chateau above with soft eerie light, 
while the poplars on the river 
bank cast long black shadows in 
the water. 


Wi. .DiP: 


Ir you go to the Certosa when you 
visit Florence, — and you undoubt- 
edly will if there is time, — there 
are two things you should do. 
First, try not to go with a group of 
tourists, and second, acquire from 
some authoritative source a certain 
amount of knowledge, if you do 
not already possess it, of the 
Carthusians, their founder, and 
their way of life. 

Guides generally, it would seem, 
have a very mistaken idea as to 
what visitors to historic places are 
interested in, and the _ bearded, 
imposing-looking lay brother in 
his white habit who acts as cice- 
rone in the monastery is, un- 
fortunately, no exception to this 
rule. So instead of telling you how 
the monks come to be there and 
what they are doing, he will be 
pointing out that this or that ob- 
ject of interest is of the quattrocento 
or cinguecento—as though that 
meant anything at all. It would be 
much more to the point, for in- 
stance, as you first begin your tour, 
if he would explain that the 
Carthusians are the strictest re- 
ligious order in existence, that 
along with the usual vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
they keep practically perpetual 
silence and never eat meat. For 
this is an actually inhabited 
monastery, not like the melancholy 
monuments of Mont-Saint-Michel 
or the Grande-Chartreuse in France, 
and there are close to fifty 
monks keeping their rule 
within those walls to- 
day. And the house they 
live in can only be ade- 
quately explained by the 
mode of life they follow. 

When you see their 
individual quarters, the 
workshop, the sleeping- 





room, and the garden, you sha 
not only realize the reason for @ 
curious architectural constructi¢ 
you had noted outside, the 
pearance of the separate hous 
attached to the central mass | 
buildings, but you should rea 
too, that here you have a sort) 
company of hermits, descendan 
of the desert fathers and that sort¢ 
thing. . 
In the chapter-room, which hi 
several splendid paintings of tf 
masters, it would be well to kno 
what a chapter-room is used fe 
In the chapel the fresco above h 
high altar will have much mot 
interest if you are acquainted wit 
the life of Saint Bruno, his austen 
ties and penances, and the who! 
place may take on a new meanin 
if, as you gaze at the rows of cho 
stalls, you have in mind the lon 
night office which the monks fi 
to chant every mid- } 
night. As you enter 
the cloister, the 


oo 
a 
fountain in the (4 s 
midst of the garden SJ 
said to be designed 
by Michelangelo 

fades almost into in- 

significance at the A 
sight here at your et 
feet of the wooden 
crosses marking those namel 
graves. 

As a parting note it could bes 
gested that in the farmacia so 
thing might be said of the conve 
the lay brothers who are there 
attendance, and their place in 
community, and a short discow 
might well be given on the vi 
of the famous liqueur dispemt 
there, for which the order is not 

If, then, you go prepared 1 
your visit to the Certosa somew: 
after this manner, you will 
much better than the majoril 
and you will understand why * 
this occasion it will not be well 
be one of a company of tourists 
have to listen to their silly 
often unintentionally irreverent 


marks! 
G. B 


| 

. 
W ovxp you dine in the quiet, olf 
world garden of a sixteenth 
tury town house your first night 
France — as though you were # 
le Marquis’s own especial gues 
In a shadowy, high-walled gardgi 
beyond a stately courtyard, wi 
small, inviting tables set benea 
great trees? Then stop that nig 
at Caen, halfway between Ché 
bourg and Paris, and dine at ) 
Restaurant Chandivert, on 
your lovely dreams of France cof 
true! 

I remember wistfully a certa 

cup of consommé made magic B 
elusive herbs; and demoiselles 
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The Walls 


IAGO DE COMPOSTELA. The Cathedra 
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GRANADA. Arrayanes Courtyard in the i/hambra. 


MADRID. Prado Mu 





ISIT Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. 
Towering mountains, and yillages with a charm all their own, inhabited by pictur- 
esque peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. Cities impressive with churches, gracious 
th ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted by great craftsmen. 


Spain, though intensely conservative, eyen primitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled 
by any country. The most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of . 
welcome which enhances the more solid attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive 
country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably cheaper than those of equal rank 
in many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 
For all information and literature apply to the Spanish National Board for Travel Offices at PARIS, 
12 Boulevard de la Madeleine; NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 
Main Street. At LONDON and other cities apply to Cook’s and Wagons-Lits Travel services, The American 
Express, or any other Travel Agency. 
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tyolore the alluring 
buyways of the world 


FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


The bazaars of the world 
spread their wares before you on the 
Franconia World Cruise ... a 
golden opportunity to acquire pre- 
cious things, at a fraction of their cost 
here... Rare rugs from Cairo... star 
sapphires, gleaming zircons from 
Colombo’s native Pettah.. . soft pelts 
from Peking’s Fur Street... curios 
from every corner of the globe! 


Round -the= World shopping, just 
one of the thrills on this great Cruise! 
Itinerary includes, without extra cost, 
Bali, Saigon, Indo-China, Canton, 
Korea, Nikko. A proven Cruise ship, 
docking direct at the majority of 

s. Greatly reduced rates... 
50 u -rom New York Jan. 9. 
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[< ontinued from page 278 | 


those modest maiden 
blushing in their rosy 
shells, and most divinely grilled: I 
remember caneton pépin, the little 
duckling of the borne 
proudly across the graveled court 
yard by small apprentice waiters, 
treading ontheir long whiteaprons, 
and I remember the courtly maitre 
ad’ hétel who carved it before these 
happy eyes, and smothered it be- 
neath a sauce I dare not trust my- 
self to speak of, even now 

Of course, Caen is the 
place to try stripes & la mode 
de Caen if you're ever going 
to, and the Chandivert does 
them in all their brown 
and bubbling succulence; 
but they're a whole meal 
by themselves, best eaten 
on a coolish day, for lunch. 

A salad with your duck, 
I think, and then a perfect 
Camembert this is Normandy, 
the Camembert country. A_ péche 
flambée is wonderfully spectacular, 


] 
( herbourg, 


lobsters 


house, 


— its little brandy fire burns blue in 


the dusk of the garden, — but coffee 
and liqueurs may well be all you 
can achieve by now! The fine de la 
maison is very fine indeed at the 
Maison Chandivert, but since 
you're in the pays, it seems only 
polite to drink Vieux Calvados. 
Rose-shaded table lamps glow 
steadily in the still French night; 
a bell chimes softly from Queen 
Mathilde’s Abbaye-aux-Dames, and 
your reluc- 


you make farewells 
tantly. You are bowed out beau- 
tifully from that old _ garden, 


and lighted through the shadowy 
courtyard —as it might be by 


flambeaux! 


ee. 


“Loox!” I said — ‘Olympus!’ 

The carriages on a Greek train 
have an entrance like the con- 
ductor’s stand on a tramcar. We 
all tried to get on to the bottom 
footboard at once. Over to the 
east, bounding the dull marshland 
through which we were passing, 
was peak upon peak of snow. And 
somewhere there, we knew, be- 





tween Olympus and the heights 
of Ossa, the River Peneius burst 
through the gorge of Tempe, the 
most celebrated beauty spot in the 
world. 

Actually, the main line from 
Athens to Salonica runs through 
the gorge. It cuts a miraculous 
path by ledges and tunnels along 
the cliff face of Olympus. But one 
train a day will drop you at the 
mouth, at a little halt called 
Tempe. This was where 
we dismounted and crossed 
the river on a ferry which 
plies between the station 
and the white cottages on 
the opposite bank —a 
worm-eaten raft worked by 
rope and pulley. It was evi- 
dently part of a big local 
industrial combine, because 
our ferryman refused to 
leave us until he had seen 
us safely inside the village shop. 
Here for a mere cent or so we 
filled our pockets with sweet home- 
dried currants and finally struck 
the road through the Vale, a 
mule track about six feet wide, 
shady and smothered with flowers, 
five miles of breathless, exhaustless 
beauty. It starts among a maze of 
little bypaths and blazing beds 
of poppies. Gradually the great 
mountains close in upon it. At the 
climax of the gorge where Olympus 
and Ossa, scarcely more than the 
breadth of the river apart, seem 
almost to touch, it hangs like a 
wisp above the water, hewn out of 
the solid rock. Then with the sea, 
the Gulf of Salonica, in view, it 
broadens to the plains amid corn- 
fields and vines. The marvel of 
Tempe is its blend of meadow and 
mountain scenery. Look down and 
you will see a winding path, full of 
jasmine and poppies. Plane and 
laurel dip their branches into the 
switling river. The nightingale 
will be singing and a chorus of 
frogs will croak up at you from the 
shallows. Look up. You will see 
yourself shut in by two mighty 
mountain walls, with the sky 
above you no wider than a ribbon. 


K. M. 


What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings, 


the knowledge of which you can share with other travelers? 
We shall be glad to receive short articles of this sort, of from 


two hundred to three hundred words, especially those describing 


places to be visited during the winter months which are not 
familiar to the average tourist. Five dollars will be paid for 
each article accepted and postage should be enclosed if rejected 


articles are to be returned. 


Address, TRAVEL EDITOR 


8 Arlington Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ke che Furniture is unsur- 


passed in suitability and charm 





for American homes. 






If you are interested in furniture of 






the highest quality in design and crafts- 






| manship, write for photographs and 






pamphlet telling “How Kensington 






Furniture May Be Purchased’. 
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The library telephone lets you receive calls or make them as you 


will—without abandoning your book or correspondence. | 
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docking direct at the majority of 


the ports. Gr eatly reduced rates.., 
CATCH r 


bI/OUU ror New York Jan. 9. 


5rature our Local Agent or 
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WE'RE COMING DOWN TOMORROW! 


Telephones throughout the house make the business of living much simple 


. 


flambeaux! 





SHACK AND GET IN SOME GRUB 


nee 















you make your farewells  refuc- 
tantly. You are bowed out beau- 
tifully from that old garden, 
and lighted through the shadowy 
courtyard —as it might be by 


‘pple 


“Loox! I said — ‘Olympus!’ 

The carriages on a Greek train 
have an entrance like the con- 
ductor’s stand on a tramcar. We 
all tried to get on to the bottom 
footboard at once. Over to the 
east, bounding the dull marshland 


through which we were passing, mov " 
was peak upon peak of snow. And abo 


somewhere there, we knew, be- gather your gang... . order supplies and ammunition . . 


. arrange a 


d trigger fingers itch . . 
BB 
n telephone. It's the easiest, quickest way. Put handy telephones in other parts of the house to| 


are carried on without conflict and with full privacy 


What unique places have you discov There is no running upstairs and down, or from roon 
the knowledge of which you can shi i 2 

We shall be glad to receive short arttO0 room. Steps and minutes are saved. Servants ar 
two hundred to three hundred words, . 

places to be visited during the wint MOfe Content. 

erasers ne ree. --Wherleny telephone convenience costs surprising] 
each article accepted and postage shon 5 
articles are to be returned. 


little. There are many types of equipment designed fa 


Address, TRAVEL EHOuSes and apartments. Let the local telephone com 
8 Arlington Street, BOSTON, Nyy ny help you plan the telephone arrangements bes 
suited to your individual requirements. They'll d] 


; it gladly. Just call the Business Office. 


Ce | 


PH lL, 


| NEXT 


MONTH 


| Ir you -have to be an apartment 
| dweller you will find much help in the 
next issue, in which furnishings for 
many rooms of various types and sizes 
| are pictured. Those who live in the 
very smal] apartment will be inter- 
ested in the pages of furniture chosen 
as being especially appropriate for 
small rooms. The pieces illustrated 
are either scaled down in size or else 
) are designed to serve more than one 
| purpose and so doubly justify their 
selection. Although apartments are 
» emphasized, the rooms shown are 
equally suggestive in their furnishings 
for those who own houses. 





7 A reatry unique house in North 
Carolina, built by an artist for him- 
NM) self, is described by the owner. This 
1) is filled with original and stimulating 
|) ideas and is one of those houses every- 
one likes to read about whether or not 
Whe can go and do likewise. Other 
houses shown include a sketch by 
Mr. Keally which pictures a new effect 
that may be obtained with brick, and 
several houses designed by a leading 
architect on the West Coast. 


Tue second article in the series on 

rugs will explain in detail the impor- 

tance of the rug as a contributing ele- 

ment in the furnishing of a room, and 

) an article of unusual interest will 

) describe new designs in needlework 
for chair seats done by such outstand- 
ing English artists as Duncan Grant 
and Vanessa Bell. 





To supplement these pages there will 
be an excellent article on sunroom 
gardens which tells explicitly of the 
_ plants which will best grow indoors 
under different conditions of warmth 
and moisture. Another important ar- 
|) ticle on gardens will be the first of a 
} series on Garden Design. The care of 
) flowers and their combining in the 
garden for effectiveness of color or 
texture or constant bloom are much 
‘) written about, but the fundamental 
question of design, without which no 
garden can be successful, less fre- 
‘} quently appears in print. Therefore 
| this series should finda ready welcome. 


for architects to prepare their entries 
for our Smartt House Competition, 
which closes October 15. See con- 


; 

| Tuere is still a little over two weeks 

| 
| ditions on page 345 of this issue. 
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N hard times like these, how clearly the policy 
and practice of the House Beautiful show 
through the storm. Practical, definite, sugges- 
tive, with the investment idea constantly in 
mind, it lends the reader the continuous help of 


r 


here, no pretense, no big berries on the top of the basket, 


sane and constructive counsel. No flummery 
but steady planning, varied sensible suggestion, with the 
single end in view that the family home may be a place 
of beauty, of comfort, and of pride, a sound investment for 
the future and a sure source of present happiness. Buy 
steadily, buy wisely, buy from a budget. 

Such a home, if there is a man in the house, he must plan 
with his wife. The financin,, is up to him, and the essential 
details of construction. Hers are the taste, the arrangement, 
and the talent for homemaking, but in planning the house 
we believe that the husband must have his share. 

It is n't in flats that the House Beautiful is most at home. 
A Home of Your Own 1s our battle cry. Own your share of 
the earth, and when those comfortable deeds are safe in your 
strong box, see to it that your ownership is justified. Make 
a home that the wife loves to live in and the husband loves 
to come to, where the children grow up with a thousand 
associations and memories that individualize them and 
make them different from any other children on this 
earth. 

Build when you can, rémodel when you will, but let 
somebody else pocket the key to the flat, and plan with us a 


the dearest 


home of your own — after wife and children, 
thing in life. 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


NN eee AND OFF-WHITE are much to the fore 
in furnishings of all kinds, as was demon- 
strated at the recent International Conference 
of Interior Decorators at Grand Rapids, where 
over twenty-five rooms decorated by leading 
members of this profession were on display. 
White walls, white upholstery, white hang- 
ings, even white rugs and white linoleum, 
were conspicuously used in many of these 
rooms, several of which are illustrated on 
pages 299-301 in this issue. In more than one 
room red, white, and blue were the dominant 
color notes. 


Atrnovcn furniture of classic design was 
most in evidence in these rooms, there were 
infiltrations of the nineteenth-century Direc- 
toire, Empire, and Biedermeier as well as 
some modern. These traditional pieces, how- 
ever, were given delightfully individual set- 
tings. 


eroneos: is proving to be susceptible of a 
variety of new treatments in both color and 
design. Panels of one color may be set into 
a contrasting color, or designs may be painted 
on a plain black ground. An entrance hall 
at the Grand Rapids Conference had a classical 
design of laurel painted in white on black. 
Another room had a white linoleum decorated 
with a painted band of gold. 


A VERY FEMININE EFFECT to mark this very 
feminine year may be obtained by the use of 
ribbon tied with large loops and ends touch- 
ing the floor to hold back curtains. Pale blue 
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used with organdie is delightfully fresh and 
suggestive of the old-fashioned girl. 


Doreriae ruGs in simple diagonal block or 
diamond pattern are proving to be partic- 
ularly harmonious with French Provincial 
furniture. An echo of the Colonial Exposi- 
tion in Paris is recorded in the increasing 
popularity of North African rugs. In either 
white or dyed colors these are appropriate for 
many types of rooms. 


Pnivaes are coming into their own again 
and are being used in new ways. Silk, linen, 
and cotton fringes serve as finishes on up- 
holstered pieces, curtains, and draperies. 
They are even being applied in rows, for good 
measure, on the fabric itself when this is 
used for pillows, upholstered stools, or 
draped dressing tables. Metal and_ glass 
fringes have also found their way back into 
vogue. Red bead trimming was used to edge 
white moire draperies in a dressing-room at 
Grand Rapids, and in the room illustrated on 
page 299 gimp is put in a diagonal pattern 
on a white chair seat. 


Wiz uRNS, flowerpots, boxes, hold-backs, 
and trays, which are charming for use in 
eighteenth-century French and English rooms 
and in Directoire rooms, may now be had in 
antique pastel colors with old-gold decora- 
tion. The colors are rose, green, gold, and 


ivory. 


Wins GEORGIAN sTYLes of interiors the 
Persian is in perfect harmony. Persian pot- 
tery, tiles, rugs, and particularly decorative 
accessories of copper, are among the Persian 
objects which are being shown in the shops. 
Lovely old copper bowls, vases, trays, and 
similar pieces with beautifully etched or en- 
gtaved designs and a rich, soft lustre are a 
decorative note in late eighteenth-century 
English rooms. 


See BATH MATs in designs of Aubusson type 
are an innovation that permits increasing 
latitude in decorating and furnishing the 
bathroom. 


Pes FRENCH PROVINCIAL rooms of the more 
sophisticated type, interesting fabrics for 
draperies and curtains are made of rayon, or 
ravon and cotton woven in small checks in 
homespun effect, and in plaids and narrow 
horizontal stripes. Often threads of chenille 
are woven in the design. Other fabrics for 
furniture covering in the informal room are 
plain and figured velvets suggesting peasant 
homespuns because of the weave. 
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Photograph by Carl Klein Studsos 











IN THE MANNER) OF 42 HEC EMPIRE 


Particularly characteristic of the style inaugurated by Napoleon is 
the wall treatment of this room with its painted pilasters capped with 
classic plaques. The fine console of the period has ormolu mounts 
and a gun-metal mirror in the back. The chairs are Directoire and 
are covered with yellow striped satin. McMillen, Inc., Decorator 
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Ne TRENT CENTURY LIVES AGAIN 


In Furniture from France, England, Germany, and America, each of which, 


in her own way, modified Neoclassic Designs 


BY HELEN BISHOP 


Perrnars no better interpretation of style has been given 
than R. W. Symonds’s: “A style is the modification of 
design by the spirit of the period in which it belongs.’ And 
of all furniture styles, perhaps this definition applies most 
truly to the neoclassic of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. For although the prevailing mode in 
England, France, Germany, and America sprang from the 
same source, the classic Greek and Roman, the design was 
modified in each country by the life and mode of thought 
peculiar to it. 

Any comment on nineteenth-century styles should begin 
with the great classic revival of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, from which the later styles derived. The discovery 
of the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii aroused 
great popular interest in England and France, and the 
architects and designers of the day were profoundly affected 
by the new influence. The result was that both in England 
and in France, the previous curvilinear style that we know 
as Rococo and associate with Louis XV, which had begun 
to fall into disfavor, was supplanted by a style which 
welled from the fountainhead of Greek and Roman art. 

Saturated with these traditions, Robert Adam, the great 


English architect, emphasized in his designs the straight 
line of vertical support. His use of reeding and fluting 
accentuated the feeling of slenderness, delicacy, and for- 
mality which is so characteristic of his work. The decora- 
tive motifs he used were the classic urn, the wreath, the 
faun, the circle, the pendent husks found in Roman, Pom- 
peian, and Etruscan design. His color schemes were deli- 
cate and in keeping with the feeling of his designs; pale 
gray and green, delicate mauve, and a discreet use of gild- 
ing were employed. But while classic in the extreme, his 
work was alive with grace and a certain gayety and light- 
ness of touch, and admirably expressed the spirit of his 
time, which has rightly been called ‘the age of the 
drawing-room.’ 

In France, the same influences were at work. By the 
time Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette came to the throne, 
the classic revival was in full swing. And here again the 
spirit of the time, of luxury and decadence, stamped itself 
upon furniture and decoration. The French interpretation 
of the classic was more emasculated than the English. 
There have never been in the history of the world interiors 
which were so redolent of the life of luxury and seeking 


Richard Averill Smith 
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Original Directoire pieces, a typical bench and 
chairs, are used in the hall of a modern apartment. 
The walls are painted with the symbols of the Revolu- 
tion — gun carriages, drums, and draped banners. 
Drums are used for the lighting fixtures. James 
Reynolds, Decorator 


The walls of this hall in a New York apartment are 
painted with draperies in yellow tones against white. 
The Directotre chair, with gilt swans in the splat and 
upholstered in bright green damask patterned in gold, 
is a fine example of the period. The table and the 
lighting fixtures are characteristic. Bruce Buttfield, 
Decorator 


after pleasure as the rooms in which the court of Louis 
loved, laughed, and were gay before the morrow on which 
the Revolution dawned and swept them to their death. 
The English furniture, then, that we know as Adam, and 
the French known as Louis Sixteenth, were the sources from 
which grew the nineteenth-century styles: English Regen- 
y, French Directoire and Empire, the German Biedermeier 
ind the American Em pire, and Duncan Phyfe; and it is inter- 
sting to see how the spirit of the period in each country 


ied the original designs so that five distinct styles arose. 


With the establishment of the Directorate 
in France in 1795, with public opinion turn- 
ing away from everything connected with 
royalty and the late monarch, there came a 
sobriety of thought and feeling which was 
reflected in architecture and design, in fur- 
niture and in dress. Furthermore, the coun- 
try was saturated with Republican feeling; 
in the first flush of democracy, France 
thought of herself as a reincarnation of the 
Roman republic. The painter David led the 
movement to retain the classic spirit of the 
Louis Sixteenth style, but to eliminate all 
symbols of luxury and royalty. The furni- 
ture retained the straight lines of the 
previous style, but the legs of chairs and 
sofas curved outward at their lower ends. 
The backs were rolled and curved outward, 
and the arms of settees flared gracefully at 
the sides. Mahogany and walnut were used, 
and for much of the attractive painted furni- 
ture beech was employed. The decorative 
motifs were the symbols of the Revolution 
—the Phrygian bonnet, the cocarde, the 
drums. In some of the painted furniture 
green, blue, and red, the colors of the French 
emblem of liberty, are found. 

The passion for archeological correctness 
expressed itself in rooms which were com- 
pletely symmetrical. Doors and windows 
were stripped of their former architectural 
features, and columns or pilasters had no 
bases. Some windows had semicircular 
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heads instead of square, and in 
others the openings were lu- 
nette-shaped. The panels in the 
doors were horizontally rectan- 
gular or of lozenge shape, a 
typical Directoire fashion. 

The walls had paintings done 
on a flat plaster ground in the 
Pompeian manner, with long 
narrow panels alternating with 
broader ones. A very typical 
treatment was to apply in 
the panels paper with hand- 
blocked designs of classic sub- 
jects done in monochrome. 
Some of these papers done from 
David's cartoons are particu- 
larly beautiful, and in the last 
few years papers made from 
the original blocks have ap- 
peared on the market. Land- 
scape papers were also popular. 
Sometimes wall panels were 
filled with fabric—linen 
printed with classic motifs, 
connected with arabesques. 
Moulded geometrical or classi- 
cal plaster decorations were 
used around the edges and 
sometimes in the centres of the 
ceilings. Floors were of wood, 
usually parqueted in geometri- 
cal designs, and in great houses 
floors were frequently of black 
and white marble tiling with 
inlaid classical designs. 

At the windows, in addition 
to straight-hung curtains of 
solid-colored silk, overdrap- 
eries of two or three contrasting 
colors were used, all hung in 
complicated fashion, with loop- 
ings, drapings, and shirrings. 
Taffeta, brocades, damasks, and printed linens were the 
fabrics; the colors were light and delicate, such as soft pea 
green, pale rose, lilac, and the other pastels. Often these 
hangings were lined with a contrasting color, arranged so 
that the lining showed clearly. The patterns were small, 
regular, and delicate, and stripes were in tremendous vogue. 

The Directorate in France lasted four years and the 
Consulate five, and in 1804, putting behind him the idea 
of Roman republicanism, Napoleon proclaimed himself 
Emperor. Almost immediately, under the influence of this 
amazing man, a new style came into existence which we 
know as Empire. Napoleon thought of himself as Casar 
and he surrounded himself with the atmosphere of empire. 
One of his first acts was to commission the two architects, 
Percier and Fontaine, to redecorate Malmaison, the coun- 
try house of Josephine. 

These two men were steeped in the classic tradition, and 
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Photograph by Trowbridge 





In a corner of a living-room in the apartment of Walter Frazier, Architect, is this interesting group 
of Biedermeier and Empire pieces, consisting of antique brown mahogany table, chairs upholstered 
in lemon yellow, and sofa in deep sapphire-blue silk rep. The walls are pure white, and old hooked 
rugs are effectively used on the dark floor 


it is interesting to know that they considered eighteenth- 
century decoration in ‘bad taste’! Theirs was a bold and 
dramatic style; ‘the grandeur that was Rome’ was ex- 
pressed everywhere. The great rooms that they designed 
were always symmetrical. All door and window openings 
were placed with rigid regularity. The high ceilings were 
flat with moulded plaster ornaments around the edges, 
and in the centre heavy classic motifs. Pompeian figures 
were reproduced literally and classic appliqués were 
used on massive frames. The walls in the more elegant 
houses were covered with a striped fabric or frescoed 
in classic designs; the simpler walls were painted or 
papered. One of the favorite decorative motifs was the 
lyre, and others were symbolic of the march of empire — 
the wreath and laurel branch, the torch, the Napo- 
leonic bee, helmeted heads, the eagle and the lance. 
Sometimes the sphynx was carved into chair arms, an 
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In this modern apartment, rare old pieces of 
Biedermeier furniture have been combined 
with traditional pieces of other periods. The 
Biedermeier pieces are originals, made for the 
Empress Eugénie by order of the Khedive of 
Egypt, when the Empress visited the country at 
the time of the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
hangings are of beige satin, with typical Bieder- 
meter tassel and cord. Ysel, Inc., Decorators 


A characteristic Biedermeier group of furni- 
ture, in which fruit wood and ebony are used 
with chairs painted black. The upholstery 
is the favorite striped material of the period. 
Diane Tate and Marion Hall, Decorators 

















ornament inspired by the Emperor’s Egyptian campaigns. 

Floors in these massive rooms were of wood, parqueted 
or plain, and in the grander houses of marble tiles. Hang- 
ings were voluminous and extravagant. Often a window 
had three different curtains of as many colors, draped 
elaborately much like the Directoire, but the fabrics were 
heavy — velvets, brocades, and heavy satins — and the 
colors brilliant and violent. The soft colors of the earlier 
style were obliterated, and red and a bright green ap- 
peared; a bright violet satin had yellow medallions; deep 
blue and gold brocades were popular, and the bold con- 
trast of black and white was employed. 

Against such a background of pomp and majesty 
Napoleon set his fragile Empress, with her two hundred 
and twenty dresses, her jewels, her laces and perfumes, her 
birds and roses. Malmaison remains to this day the perfect 
example of the period. No one can walk up the long 
avenue to the great gray house, or sit in the park and watch 
the idle swans, without feeling that here history held its 
breath and a moment was captured forever. 

Mahogany was most universally used for Empire furni- 
ture, although some rosewood and ebony appeared, with a 
lavish use of metal mounts and incrustations. Since the 
Greeks and Romans had only round tables, the tables of 
the Empire are round, with heavy marble tops supported 
either on a central column or by three legs with winged 
figures having Egyptian heads, or griffons as cary- 
atids. Consoles were rectangular with classic columns as 
supports. The dressing table superseded the poudrewse, and 
flower tables were in vogue. There was a great variety 
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of chairs, all more heavy and less elegant than those pre- 
ceding, but perhaps the most characteristic Empire chair is 
that made in imitation of a Greek throne, with swans and 
winged figures whose wings stretch out to meet the 
columns of the chair back. Day beds were in great favor, 
and the most famous type is that which appears in the 
portrait of Madame Récamier by David. 

As Napoleon’s star waned, so waned the Empire style. 
Just as his exile and death brought to a close one of the 
most dramatic chapters in French history, so the end of the 
Empire style marked the last of the great French furniture 
styles. 

In England, at about the time of the Directorate in 
France, a modification of the architectural style developed 
which is known as the Graeco-Roman phase. Henry 
Holland, the distinguished architect, was really the first 
exponent of the influence which was similar to the Direc- 
toire, and later merged into the English version of the 
Empire. The prevailing fashion in France influenced 
England at the time, for although they were political 
enemies, the English greatly admired French fashions. 
The striking difference, however, is that Directoire and 
Empire furniture and decoration expressed a positive, 
passionate reaction to events and modes of thought, while 
the English Regency style seems to be a sober, passive 
reaction to the same thing. 

Our own young country now appears upon the scene. 
At about 1800, the new Republic was, to use a good old 
expression, ‘feeling its oats.’ The early struggles of the 
Colonies were over; money was freer; there was a great 
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An English Regency interior in which Hepplewhite chairs are used to give a pleasing note of variery 
The draperies at the windows are typical of the period. The color scheme is yellow-green, white, and 
golden brown. The large chair is covered in lacquer-red Moroccan leather. Bertha Schaefer, Decorator 
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The rare and unusual pieces in this Federal American interior are all original Duncan Phyfe. The 
armchair in the foreground is one of the few chairs of the type known to exist. The clock is an original 
Aaron Willard, and the mirror over the mantel is a fine example of the Adam ‘skeleton’ mirror. 
Courtesy of Charles Woolsey Lyon 


bustle and stir, and the wealthy farmers and shipowners 
built larger and more elegant houses. After the French 
Revolution, a large number of cultivated Frenchmen had 
come to this country; the nation as a whole had a tremen- 
dous admiration for all things French, and it was natural 
that this feeling should have expressed itself in following 
French fashions. The great architects of the day — Jeffer- 
son, Latrobe, Strickland, and others — were inspired by 
the prevailing French mode, but with admirable taste they 
modified the extreme character of the Empire school. 
They eliminated the Napoleonic emblems of victory and 
conquest and retained the classic simplicity of the style. 
They forsook the blazing colors of the Empire, and held to 
the more delicate tones of the preceding era. Scenic papers 
were much used; and the wealthy imported French furni- 
ture of the more simple type. 

Just at this time a young Scotchman, Duncan Phyfe, 
came to live and work as a cabinetmaker in New York, 
and it is with his name that the greatest achievements of 

he period in American design and cabinetmaking are 


associated. His early work was influenced by Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton, but the influence of the Directoire and Em- 
pire styles later prevailed, and his most characteristic 
pieces are of that origin. Out of the traditional elements of 
the French style he created a style of his own, full of fresh 
vigor and charming simplicity, and of all the neoclassic 
styles his perhaps are the most pleasing, at least to our 
American eyes. 

He used mahogany almost exclusively, and his work is 
notable for his fine sense of balance and restrained use of 
decorative motifs, chief of which are the acanthus, the 
lyre, the water leaf, the eagle's wing, the five crossed 
thunderbolts, and the Prince of Wales feathers. 

Germany's contribution to the neoclassic was the furni- 
ture known as Biedermeier. The term originated as the 
name of a fictitious humorous character invented for the 
pages of Fliegende Blatter, a humorous paper of the day, 
and Papa Biedermeier came to stand for Germany, much 
as John Bull for England and Uncle Sam for America. In 
the German interpretation of the (Continued on page 334) 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 


ROOMS 


The present interest in rooms of the Federal period has 
made necessary the fashioning of glassware in keep- 
ing with them. Thus there are now available both 
reproductions of old pieces and new designs that are 
harmonious in spirit 


The bowl and candlesticks in the illustration 
above have the sparkle of original Waterford 
glass. Courtesy of the English Antique Shop 


In the illustration above are copies of early eighteenth- 
century English glass with the traditional grapevine 
pattern, and gold-flecked Venetian glass. Courtesy of 
R. H. Macy & Company and Mrs. Ehrich. In the 
illustration at the right, the glass salad plate, hand- 
made bowl of Bohemian glass by Marianna Rath, 
and the Viennese muslin glass vase of delicate contour 
are all modern pieces from Germany. Courtesy of 
Brownell-Lambertson Galleries, Inc. 
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1. For a bathroom for a young girl 
there is an alluring wallpaper 
striped in lines of green and coral, 
with which is suggested an embroid- 
ered marquisette, also in green and 
coral, for the dressing table, to be 
used over a coral waterproof taffeta. 
Courtesy of Thibaut 


2. To enliven the dining-room use a 
chinoiserie wallpaper of an unusual 
new shade of gray-blue with design 
in lovely reds and mauve. A moiré 
taffeta of ruby red shot with gray is 
shown for the hangings. Courtesy of 
Ethel A. Reeve 


3. For a nursery there is a ciel-blue 
paper striped in pink and white, and 
a white linen with bouquets of flowers 
in pastel colors for an upholstered 
chair. Full white organdie curtains 
looped high with wide pink satin 
ribbon would give an exquisite 
touch. Paper by courtesy of Elsie 
Sloan Farley, linen of F. Schumacher 


4, The paper shown, which has white 

flowers touched with coral and bril- 
liant jade green, might be used for a 
young girl’s bedroom. With it might 
beused a chaise longue in a new green 
and white satin. Paper by courtesy 
of Elsie Sloan Farley and satin of 
J. H. Thorp 


5. For a winter living-room with a 
blue-green background, overhangings 
of a gold antique satin with a 
conventional design of violet and two 
tones of green would be delightful. 
The herringhone design of violet with 
@ superimposed design of gold on a 
brown silk rep ground might be used 
to upholster a couch. Both materials 
by courtesy of Albert Herter 


6. The yellow chintz with conven- 
tionalized flowers in shaded pinks 
and green leaves might be used for a 
winter guestroom, for which is sug- 
gested a chair upholstered in the 
green and yellow striped satin also 
shown. Courtesy of J. H. Thorp and 
F. Schumacher 
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TENDENCIES IN RUG SI ees 


TO-DAY 


]. Posttive and Clean-cut Colors are seen in all the 


Familiar Types of Rugs 


BY, LUCY, Dz TAVTOR 
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Fig. 1. A delightful and consistent piece of decorating showing the use of the Oriental and English 


motives under modern conditions. The rug is an antique one. Gertrude Brooks, Decorator 


Rees have gone through a refreshing transformation 
during the last few years. Fine colors and excellent pat- 
terns are available in some degree at prices both low and 
high; and if present tendencies persist, the homemaker 
with a modest budget soon will have a very wide range of 
attractive floor coverings at her disposal. For the moment, 
it is necessary to pick and choose with discriminating care. 
However, good things actually can be obtained, a state- 
ment that could not have been made so truthfully, or with 
the same enthusiasm, a few years ago. 

A walk through the rug department of a large store 
nowadays provides color sensation and pattern interest so 
different from that of twenty-five years ago as to be star- 
tling. In place of the vivid Victorian carpets with their 
backgrounds of green and casual scatterings of naturalistic 
pink roses, there are many finely considered color schemes. 
Those Victorian indiscretions of color and design were 
undoubtedly consistent accompaniment for the vagaries of 


the furniture of their period; but we have grown sophisti- 
cated and are keenly conscious of many better types. There 
is a healthy demand on the part of the public for clear, 
clean color used in forceful, vigorous design that is con- 
sistent with those better types of period furniture. 

Whether we belong to the conservative group — those 
who decry all that proceeds from modernism — or not, in 
all fairness we shall have to acknowledge that we have 
many new and healthy tendencies for which to render 
them our thanks. With steady persistence, they have 
presented to us the idea of clear color used to define and 
emphasize structural form and its necessities. And gradu- 
ally even those of us who may happen to have held to the 
older forms have followed their lead and have insisted 
upon clearer and clearer color definition, until now rugs 
that appear in the older colors are stale and uninteresting 
— ‘muddy,’ as the artist says. 

An equally strong factor in our changing point of view 














has been the enthusiasm for antiques. Taste improved 
automatically as the Victorian excrescences in furniture 
were measured in our minds against the designs of better 
periods. Moreover, just because one thing inevitably 
leads to another, we have begun to be quite fussy on 
another point; the artist and decorator call it ‘consistency’ 
— meaning that, even though varied types of furnishings 
are used together in one room, there must be a sufficient 
degree of similarity to make them seem congruous. To 
the novice in decoration, this is often a Waterloo; but 
there is really no mystery about it. We travel back to the 
original periods to discover what floor coverings were 
used at the time; we note their fitness from the standpoint 
of congruity — and then we proceed to our modern age, 
armed with a chastened taste that has been refined by 
knowledge. 

But we do not always proceed to copy our forefathers! 
We have many possibilities presented to us as a result of 
modern technical improvements that were never dreamed 
of in those days. In the selection of the newer things to 
go with those older ones, we lose the battle if the lesson of 
consistency has not been mastered. We must scrutinize 
the new things to find outstanding characteristics that 
will make them fit easily into the characteristics of the 
furniture and the room composition. Rugs, among many 
other room elements, have become much more than merely 
rugs — floor coverings. They have become very important 
parts of these consistent room compositions, to be chosen 








Fig. 2. Above is a detailed view 
of wilton rugs showing the one of 
shorter pile on top and under- 
neath it one of better grade with 
longer pile. Courtesy of Walker & 
Heisler 
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with exacting care for their fitness to light, shape, size 
of the room, and the character of the furniture. 

It is interesting to note in this connection a fact that is 
as true of our furniture as of our rug story. With all of the 
research regarding antiques, we find ourselves with sur- 
prisingly little desire to reproduce exactly the surroundings 
from which these furnishings came. Our growing ideals 
have placed us far beyond those older arrangements, and 
we demand something better suited to our own lives. We 
have not been very successful up to now in developing new 
furniture forms that vie in interest or beauty with the great 
work of the master cabinetmakers of the past. It seems 
fairly safe, however, to hazard the statement that in point 
of actual room composition, — the combination of all of 
the various elements to give a fine ensemble, — the best 
of our present-day houses compare favorably with some of 
the interiors of the past. Decorators have achieved a 
standard of expression which in its best phases is essen- 
tially American, although the tools they have had to use 
have been drawn from all ages and nations. Nevertheless, 
the final result in expression and character is essentially 
American. 

The greatest contribution unquestionably has been in 
terms of composition of the room rather than in terms of 
the design of individual pieces or of the backgrounds. 
Creative power in these phases may be a later development. 
With the increased attention to composition has come this 
insistence upon consistency of character in the various 





Figs. 3 and 4. In the illustration 
above are a less-expensive grade 
of chenille, on top, and under- 
neath one of better grade. At the 
left is a frisé rug showing the 
tightly twisted fibres. Courtesy of 
Walker & Heisler 
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Fig. 5. Above is a jaspé effect in a 
broadloom. Often these changes 
of color are so slight as to be barely 
perceptible, giving a closely mot- 
tled effect instead of the more 
open one shown here. Courtesy of 
Walker & Heisler 


It is this very emphasis 
upon consistency that has made necessary the changes in 
rug design that have come upon us so suddenly during 
these last few years. 

Color is the element that has shown the greatest change 


elements that are used in a room. 


to date. We are actually graduating from those noncom- 
mittal taupes that succeeded the indiscretions of the Vic- 
torians. In their places are being substituted as prime 
favorites clear dark browns of walnut hue, the still darker 
téte de negre, and fine dark purples, variously named plum, 
prune, eggplant. In lighter vein come a host of new colors 
undreamed of in those latter days. Green has changed its 


complexion so completely as to be almost unrecognizable 
— it runs a gamut from brilliant jade to dark, soft, and 
mellow yellow-greens. 


The most commonly used tones 





Figs. 6 and 7. A combination of 
frisé and straight pile, giving an 
interesting pattern effect, is shown 
above. Courtesy of Walker & 
Heisler. At the left is a new 
design in a rag rug which shows a 
refreshing innovation that chang- 
ing taste has brought. Courtesy of 
Lord & Taylor 


are those that are neither very light nor very dark; and 
they range in hue from the softest of sage to the deeper 
bluish greens of much vitality. One other color has 
changed its aspect so completely as to be startling. A Vic- 
torian red was a thick, heavy affair — forceful, but stuffy 
and unpleasant. Red nowadays — and it has been going 
through marked changes just within the last two years — 
is a soft orangey tone that runs a gamut from the lighter 
tones that many people call ‘rust’ to the deeper notes that 
many associate with henna and mahogany. 

Some of the new deeper tones are full of life and very 
rich. Where the more purplish tones of the red are used, 
they show corresponding clarity and power, particularly 
in the better-grade rugs. Another entire group of colors 
has come into wide use — the gold (Continued on page 336) 


Figs. 8 and 9. At the left is a 
machine-hooked rug in an old 
type of pattern. At the right is a 
rug of the same technique but in 
a modern pattern in soft colors, 
showing the wide divergence of 
use possible with this type. Cour- 
tesy of Walker & Heisler 
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FOUR ROOMS THAT DISPLAY VARIOUS TRENDS 


Shown at the Recent Conference of In- 


terior Decorators held at Grand Rapids 





In a morning-room which suggests the Victorian, — but 
Victorian with a decidedly French influence, — white 
1s the predominant color. White walls have panels out- 
lined with gilt looped wire and filled with appliquéd 
flowers cut from old prints. The valances and the 
lighting fixtures are also of wire. Hangings are of white 
taffeta with ruffles edged with gold; furniture is prin- 
cipally white, as are also lamps, shades, and the North 
African rug in front of the mirror-faced fireplace. The 
floor is covered with white linoleum with a broad gold 
band painted on it. Beverly and Valentine, Decorators 
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The dining-room in the illustration above also has 
white walls, undecorated except for the floriated design 
which marks the openings. The ceiling is a deep green, 
and this color is brought down on to the walls in the 
form of a wood valance. Two of the chairs and the 
table are of walnut; the other chairs are painted a 
greenish white. On the floor is black linoleum; the hang- 
ings are green scalloped with yellow. Green and yellow 
are also used in the upholstery. William R. Moore, 
Decorator 
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The bedroom on the opposite page again has white 
walls and a faint suggestion of the Victorian in 
its carpet of floral design in red on a black 
ground. A deep cherry-red valance draped over 
white glass curtains and white Venetian blind, 
and a blue and white glazed bedspread, contrib- 
ute to the gay red, white, and blue scheme of this 
room. Thedlow, Inc., Decorators 
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In the breakfast-room above, which faced a garden, walls painted a light beige, relieved by 
two large floral panels in pink, green, and gold, by Dufy, curtains in yellow and cream, and a 
white rug with green border complete the setting for furniture of modern design and choice 
accessories. Arden Studios, Decorators 
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NEW EFFECT WITH STUCCO 


Variety is here obtained by the judicious Use of two Tones of the Same Color 


DESIGNED BY. FRANCIS 


The main body of this house the architect visualizes 
as a light gray-green, with the tower, dining-room. 
and sunroom a slightly darker tone. The projections 
on the corners of the tower should be the lighter tone, 
ind the lattice against the garage, as well as the door 

/ window enframement and the stringcourse, the 
hade, thus giving an interesting play of color 


J : . ae 
the entire house and an emphasis to its important 


KEALLY, ARGHITECE 





architectural features. The garage is well placed ito 
provide an entrance to the house under cover, a 
logical feature in this automobile age. At the same 
time its doors, by opening on a service court, are 
well concealed. All the master bedrooms face south. 
Since the service ell is lower than the rest of 
the house, the two bedrooms in the wing are 


entered from a different level in the stair tower 
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A study of the plan reveals a particularly well-articulated house 
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SUGGEST? 


A Modern Print as a New Focus fora 


New or Old Room 


BY DOROTHY M. POWER 


Raza rlvEs returning from Germany gave me my first 
inkling about facsimiles of modern paintings. Somehow 
the phrase mneant very little to me, and my first reaction, 
I confess, was that no copies, however faithful, could 


possibly do justice to a Van Gogh, a Matisse, or a Cézanne. 


Later — much later, after the stimulating exhibition 
which opened the new galleries of modern art in the 
Hecsher Building, where I went again and again to be- 
come better acquainted with the color, technique, and 

yle typical of each artist; and later still when we dis- 


| the odd 


ones and sighed over the favorites that 





This still life by Cézanne in dark rich colors seems 
to suggest at once a man’s room. The shirt file 
shown is of burled mahogany on which are a 
modern chromium lamp and a pewter smoking set. 
The walls are chartreuse and the hanging is white 
antique satin, repeating the white of the napkin in 
the painting, and lined with scarlet. The piece of 
fringe suggested consists of scarlet wooden bells 


would so soon be sent back to their respective museums or 


private collections — then it was that the talk of fac- 
similes recurred and I remembered the discussion of repro- 
ductions cleverly and beautifully made in Munich. Did I 
know that a gallery had been opened in New York just for 
these reproductions? I did, but would know more. So 
not far down on the list of things to see when next in New 
York came the notation, ‘Facsimiles J. B. Galleries.’ 

Here they were, most of the favorites, shown against a 
simple neutral background. It was as if by some magi- 
cian’s trick a mirror had been held up to the original, and 
the reflection, almost a duplicate, were offered to us, mak- 
ing a most acceptable substitute for the original we could 
not hope to have. 

The owner of the gallery was helpful and enthusiastic, 
and before I knew it we were deep in the why and how of 
the affair. He told us of the processes of reproduction, of 
which there are three. The first is known as colotype, a 
photomechanic process done with gelatin plates. The 
initial cost of this is tremendous, but the pictures chosen 
are, for the most part, very salable, making the cost of 
each picture comparatively low. These are unlimited in 
number and may be had at any time. The second process is 
color etching. The plate, copper, is etched by hand and the 
color put on the plate by hand. This, too, is costly for the 
individual picture, and the number is limited exactly like 
an etching or lithograph, the difference being that the 
artist does not do the work. If the artist is living, how- 
ever, the picture is signed in pencil and he superintends the 
work. The third process is known as pochoir, or stencil. 
A key to the design is first printed, then the stencils, some- 
times more than fifty, are cut, and the water color applied 
through them. These are also numbered and limited. 

It was thrilling, but in talking about my latest interest, 
as do most converts to a new faith, I met only with polite 
attention. Invariably the same questions were put: who 
buys the pictures; can they hang in homes like yours and 
mine with the gradually accumulated possessions that 
make up our background — our well-worn chintzes, 
Great-aunt Hannah's chair by the secretary, and the 
springy couch boasting no peried, but more popular by 
far than any of its hard-seated companions? So as the 
questions came back again and again, I began to realize 
that probably in almost every case the viewers were think- 
ing of them as just pictures, hung in line on neutral cloth, 
numbered and catalogued. 

Analyzing my own attitude, I found that the ones which 
gave me the most pleasure were the ones which I could see, 
in my mind’s eye, in completely furnished rooms. Here, 
then, was the thing to do — select the most livable sub- 
jects and work out for each a possible decorative scheme. 
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‘Iris’ by Van Gogh is an excellent piece for 
a dining-room (right). Here it is shown 
with mahogany furniture and on a wall 
covered with silver tea-box paper with an 
indistinct pattern traced in white. The 
glass curtains are of a sheer yellow material, 
the overhangings of yellow and green 
changeable taffeta. Green-gold brocatelle 
on the chairs, antique brass sconces with 
amethyst and crystal drops, and silver- 
lustre birds complete this setting 
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‘Nice’ by Dufy is suggested for a hall (be- 
low). It is here placed on a background of 
gold paper with an ivory rosette. The furni- 
ture is maple; the hanging a cotton-mesh 
material combining olive-green, turquoise, 


and black 
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A country-house living-room offers an 
appropriate setting for the ‘Bridge at Arles’ 
by Van Gogh, in fresh green, yellow, blue, 
and scarlet (right). The walls are painted 
a faint green-blue; the hangings are a hori- 
zontal-striped voile repeating the colors 
of the print; the slip cover is the hydrangea 
chintz designed by Poiret 
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This characteristic scene of Lugano by 
Cézanne is also an excellent subject for a 
country-house living-room (right). The 
wall has a paper which simulates pine 
paneling; the hangings are a copper silk of 
Persian design; the love seat has a cotton 
homespun slip cover piped in green, on 
which are pillows covered with a plaid 


glazed chintz 


The vigorous red horses by Marc might well 
decorate the walls of either a man’s room or 
a country club (below). Here the walls are 
a green-yellow, the hangings a striped 
French voile in flame and olive, and the 
furniture maple or painted scarlet 





















If you really want to know how much more you will 
see in a picture, — in one you have already, or in one you 
contemplate buying, — plan the decorations of the room 
around it. Begin with the background. What color and 
texture will be its best complement? Shall the curtains 
reflect all the colors in the painting, or feature one? Does 
the picture have a sturdy character suggesting a man’s 
room — polished dark furniture and heavily textured 
fabrics; or has it rather a crisp quality — fresh yellows, 
greens, and blues with dashes of scarlet, best emphasized 
by provincial furniture and simple decorative materials such 
as voiles and chintzes; or is it entirely different in character, 
suggesting elegance, the richness of glowing mahogany, 
the white lustre of old coin silver, and sumptuous silks? 

Here then are a few of the favorite facsimiles (more are 
being added from time to time) and what they suggested 
to one person. You will not agree, perhaps, with all the 
suggestions, but there are no hard-and-fast rules to this 
game. So if your present room needs a bit of new life, a 
new reason, or if you are beginning to furnish a room 
from the start and you are devoid of inspiration, may 
I suggest — a modern print? 


The ‘Elephant’ (original) by Calder is so much in the 
child spirit that it would be well received in any 
nursery. Against white walls and with hangings of 
bright plain pink and plain yellow tarlatan, — real 
circus colors,—and a bedspread of green plaid 
cotton (seen at the left), it would add just the note of 
concentrated gayety. Prints by courtesy of John 
Becker Galleries; settings and all materials by Maple, 
Chintz and Pewter, except the sconces, which are 
from Bigelow, Kennard & Company 
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TWO HOUSES in the INTERNATIONAL STYLE 


One planned for Colonel Lindbergh, the other being built 


by the Author’s Mother in North Carolina 


BY PHILIP JOHNSON 


Ta International Style became rather suddenly promi- 
nent in New York last spring when a group of young men, 
headed by Clauss and Daub, Architects, put together the 
‘Show of Rejected Architects,’ and displayed photographs 
and models refused by the Architectural League. Contend- 
ing that modern architecture is not arrived at merely by 
leaving off Gothic arches or applying Paris 1925 ornamen- 
tation, but requires rather a fundamentally new approach 
to building, these rebels convinced many of the visitors to 
this Salon des Refusés that they had proved their point. 
The two houses here illustrated were among the chief 
attractions at this exhibition. The Lindbergh house was 
designed to suit the needs of Colonel Lindbergh, who 
looked over the plans and decided on a house in the tradi- 
tional manner, indicating that progress in architecture has 





lagged behind progress in aviation technics. The other 
house, however, for Mrs. Homer H. Johnson, in Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, may be the first in the East to be built in 
the international style, although Howe and Lescaze in 
New York are about to construct in the same style two 
houses, one in Philadelphia and one in Hartford. 

At the present writing America has only one thoroughly 
modern house, that designed by Richard Neutra and built 
in Los Angeles. The great leaders in the international style 
are European, among whom Le Corbusier stands out. He 
has written many books in propagandist vein about the 
ideas of modern architects, but these doctrinal writings 
have alienated many people. Walter Gropius and Miés van 
der Rohe in Germany are two leaders of outstanding 
importance. The latter adheres to a definite artistic ideal; 


Photographs by George H. Van Anda 





This house, designed by Clauss & Daub for Colonel Lindbergh, as well as the other house illus- 
trated, is composed with a feeling for horizontality. The skill of design lies in nice proportion 
of window and wall, with uninterrupted glass surfaces made possible by modern construction 
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The rear view and plans of the house designed for Colonel Lindbergh. Its impor- 
tant features are: principal rooms on the south side; an open and a covered terrace 
on each floor; living-room, library, and dining-room composed as one unit, sub- 
divided by bookcases; and bathrooms large enough to contain exercising machines 





his influence is being felt more and more throughout the 
world and his international reputation will be enhanced by 
the 1931 Berlin Building Exposition, of which he is a 
director. With this man Alfred Clauss studied in Berlin. 
But the influence of the master has not been rigid, 
Clauss having his own individual interpretation of the 
international style. Though he has been only a few years 
in this country, Clauss has executed a large number of 
projets and is becoming known among those interested 
in modern architecture. Dangerous as it is to judge from 
projet and rendering, the Lindbergh and Pinehurst homes, 

igned in collaboration with George Daub, give promise 
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of being the best American works in the modern style. 

The outward appearance of these houses is similar. Both 
are composed with a feeling for horizontality and make a 
clear separation between the upper and lower blocks. The 
skill of design lies in nice proportion of window and wall, 
with uninterrupted glass surfaces. Although both houses 
are large, the simple outline into which the architects have 
ordered their complex needs is impressive. Surely no one 
would want to tamper with such satisfying design by 
adding ornamentation of any kind, or by breaking up the 
composite parts for the sake of hominess or cosines. 

The houses show the functionalist tendency in modern 
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architecture. The plan is thought out to suit the person 
who will live in the house rather than to meet a precon- 
ceived idea of what the outside should look like. With the 
plan settled upon first, the architect then builds around it a 
simple and graceful exterior. Hence the practical advan- 
tages are many. 

In the Lindbergh house, for example, the orientation is a 


So great an expanse of windows was not possible in the 
last century. Modern steel or reénforced concrete construc- 
tion makes potentially possible a house without any solid 
walls, one which can therefore be as free and Open as 
modern life requires. One concomitant of this type of 
construction is the flat roof. It can be better built and 
better insulated against sun, snow, or rain, with the same 
prime consideration. The house is very long, nearly two expenditure of money and effort, than any other type of 
hundred feet. All the rooms are on the south side. Corri- roof. In addition, the roof of the lower story can be used 
dors, servants’ quarters, service entrance, and garage face as a terrace. The Lindbergh house has both an open and a 


the north. The house is generous in window area, making covered terrace on each floor. The (Continued on page 356) 
dark winter days brighter. In summer the house is cool 


and delightfully open, especially in the late afternoon and 
evening. To regulate the light, or for privacy, curtains 
covering the whole window surface can be drawn. Awn- 
ings keep the glare of sunlight off the glass. The windows 5 Tae 
on the ground floor are really glass doors, which, when i pepe eegee 
thrown open, make the living-room a veritable porch. 
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This house, designed for Mrs. Homer H. Johnson by the same architects, 1s being built 
in Pinehurst, North Carolina. It is planned to be placed on the extreme northeast 
corner of the lot close to the house behind, from which it is screened by a wall, which also 
serves as a windbreak. The plentiful use of glass is desirable for the Southern climate 
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ADDING THE AMENITIES TO COLLEGE LIFE 


The New Balch Residential Halls, Cornell University 


FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, Architect 


Sze arrived at the University with a small bag that con- 
tained all of her possessions, and it fell to her lot to be as- 
signed a room in the recently completed Residential Halls 
for Women. Out of a meagre income, a sufficient amount 
had been saved to enable her to enter the University; but 
she must henceforth earn 
her way. Her effort was 
observed by the Dean of 
Women, and toward the 
end of the year she was 
called to the Dean’s office, 
for she had been selected 
as one deserving a share of 
a small fund that had been 
left by a thoughtful per- 
son. Fifty dollars at that 
time was quite sufficient 
to relieve the strain; and 
after a choking response of 
appreciation she said: ‘I 
don’t mind having but one 
dress — only one can be 
worn at a time. Besides, 
I have found that most 
things can be taken from 
us; but I have had one ex- 
perience that cannot be 
taken away — I have had 
a year in Balch.’ 

Recently there has been 
considerable discussion 
concerning standards of =F 
housing in educational in- Ll 


a alin car 





MARY LINTON ACKERMAN, Decorator 


cal. A fact and not an item of theory was released by it. 

The files of our many publications devoted to the 
amenities of community and home disclose a singular 
avoidance of the broad subject of institutional housing. 
Not a word is to be found concerning the environment in 
which the students of our 
educational institutions 
live. The reason for this 
lack of interest need not 
detain us here: the point 
of this note is to bring the 
housing of students into 
view and to deal briefly 
with its significance. Cer- 
tainly the housing of a 
constantly increasing 
army of students should 
interest all of us, while 
those engaged in stimulat- 
ing interest in the ameni- 
ties of community and 
home should be deeply 
concerned. 

For the greater part, the 
housing facilities of edu- 
cational institutions are 
made possible through the 
gifts of individuals inter- 
ested in education. The 
character and quality of 
these facilities express the 
point of view of many 
donors and many school or 
educational authorities. 





stitutions, provoked by a 
news item in which the 


The offices are so placed as to overlook the entrances. Although these 
rooms are called offices, there is no trace of the institutional in them. 
Ix the vestibule of this unit hangs a charming old clock which may be 


They are meagre, barren, 


word ‘sumptuous’ was 
used to describe the re- 
cently erected Residential 
Halls at Cornell. Those who used this term to describe 
that environment were seemingly afraid that students of 
modest means would be harmed by surroundings that were 
not definitely bleak, austere, or barren. 

The experience of the one girl mentioned above may 
seem a very slight incident upon which to rest an argu- 
ment for a more serious consideration of amenities in the 
housing of students. It is true, it was not an important 
event as events are rated; it may be that it is bathed 
in sentiment. But to those who so rate it the retort may 
well be: ‘What of it?’ It was an important event, for 
the reaction illustrated by the incident is fairly typi- 


seen through the window 


or austere, or they are 
elaborate or sumptuous, 
according to the circum- 
stances that governed the donation in each case. 

The structures erected during the past fifty years differ 
so widely in respect to quality and character that it is 
quite impossible to describe them in a few words. How- 
ever, one generalization may be made in respect to char- 
acter. Except for a few notable examples, it is obvious 
that but slight consideration has been given to amenities 
beyond the architectural treatment of the exterior and the 
furnishing of a few conspicuous rooms near the entrance. 

It would not be accurate to say that a characteristic 
bleakness was due to a lack of funds. Often it was due 
entirely to an ill-advised distribution of budget and want 
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Four residential units, of which one is shown above, are grouped around a large court. 
An intimate residential character is secured by the informal arrangement of the so- 
cial rooms. The plot plan for the eventual development of these halls is shown below, 
as ts also the plan of the four units already built 


BEEBE LAKE 
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On the walls of this dining-room is used the scenic paper ‘Fétes of Louis XIII,’ whose light background tones give 
the color notes for the wood and ceiling. The curtains are of a changeable rose and blue; the furniture is Duncan 
Phyfe in design; the china and glass rose. In the living-room (shown below) in this same unit one, the color 
scheme is taken from a rare old India print whose tones are soft gray, blue, a pale lilac, and several shades of rose 
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The view above is of the living-room in unit two, as seen 
from the hall. On the wall of the hall is a rare Indo- 
Persian panel printed to celebrate the founding of the 
United States of America. Throughout this unit are rare 
antique textiles and spreads 


The small reception room in this unit has a reproduction 
of an old English paper in yellow, cream, and plum; 
the curtains are in yellow, the furniture coverings in 
yellow and plum. The furniture is maple. All reproduc- 
tions used are of authentic design 


of skill and sympathetic understanding in using the funds 
available. Very often, and this point should be em- 
phasized, a bleak and barren effect was sought on the 
ground that an environment possessing these qualities 
would in some manner which we could not understand 
contribute something of value to the educational ex- 
perience. Notwithstanding exceptions, an extended sur- 
vey left us somewhat depressed and not a little concerned. 
Large sums had been invested, it seemed, in the housing of 
students. Much of it had been spent under the influence of 
a point of view which attached little importance to the 
amenities and which had not recognized the importance of 
competent guidance in planning and particularly in the 
arrangement and selection of furnishings. Some of it had 
been spent, strange as it may seem, with the thought in 
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In the dining-room in unit two, maple furniture is 
used, whose yellow tones, repeated also in the paper, 
are relieved by the soft green of the china, glass, and 
hand-loom fabric of the chairs. Much care was given 
to the character and quality of the hand-loom prod- 
ucts in relating them to the rooms in which they are 
used 
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The living-room in unit two is made colorful by the use of a 
yellow-brown Vauxhall chintz. In this room an opportunity 
was given for the use of hand-loom products to show various 
types of weave. On the wall is the beginning of a collection of 
textiles showing the art of printing cotton as begun by the Ober- 
kampfs of Jouy, and also an original wood block used for such 
printing 


The little reception room in unit four has for its paper a rather 
formal drawing-room design which is a replica of a famous old 
paper. The drops on the electric-light fixtures are lilac, and this 
tone of lilac runs through the furniture covering, plus some note 
of robin’s-egg blue. Two mirrors placed opposite the two win- 
dows reflect the color of the hangings and glimpses of the terrace 
outside 








A careful study of the use and the arrangement 
of furniture determined the actual size and 
proportion of the students’ individual rooms. 
A tray closet is included as well as a hanging 
closet, and these, being concentrated along the 
inside wall at a maximum distance from the 
windows, give free floor space and unbroken 
wall surfaces. On the inside of each closet door 
is a full-length mirror. The elimination of 
lavatory and dresser from the room and the 
use of a day bed ensure a living-room character. 
The connecting lavatory, containing telephone, 
makes it possible to use two rooms en suite; only 
a few double rooms are included 


All of the color schemes for the student rooms 
are carried out in as gay, fresh coloring as was 
procurable in prints and fabrics that are both 
serviceable and durable 


mind that an environment in thoroughly good taste would 
weaken the students’ resistance to the stern problems of 
life. 

If a majority of those who attend private schools, col- 
leges, or universities spend four to eight years in residential 
units without zsthetic metit, in rooms that cannot be 
‘arranged’ by reason of a lack of unity between structure 
and furnishings, and if in addition a student is surrounded 
by an atmosphere of opinion that casts a slur upon orderli- 
ness and an active appreciation of the esthetic, the outlook 
for the American environment is not bright. 
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These plans of two typical students’ rooms show 
the suggested arrangement of furniture. Each 
piece has been carefully selected for use and 
appearance 





An understanding of this danger, and the desire to round 
out the educational experience in such a way that it would 
contribute more directly toward the art of living, led the 
donors of Balch Residential Halls to add a group of four 
units for women to the educational facilities of Cornell 
University. Their broad educational and cultural aims 
could be expressed in words; our problem was to translate 
those aims into materials. What arrangement of plan, 
what manner of architectural expression, what quality and 
character of furnishing, would, when combined, serve the 
ends indicated by the donors? Such (Continued on page 344) 
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The Garden of Mrs. E. C. Moore 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


In the heart of Cambridge, surrounded by Harvard 
College buildings and within a stone’s throw of busy 
streets, this little garden might be responsible for many a 
day started right. Hawthorns, lilacs, and old-fashioned 
bush roses against a solid board fence seclude it success- 
fully from passers-by. Tris, peonies, and other spring 
flowers fill the borders in the foreground, with box, 
myrtle, pinks, bleedingheart, and roses for their fragrance 
and homely associations 











The garden is directly connected with the plantroom by the simple pergola of whitewashed 
peeled posts which support grapevines for both their shade and their shadows. A service path gees 
in past the old pear tree along the board fence and 1s screened from the garden by a hedge of 
English hawthorns. Pergola designed by Mrs. Martha Brooks Hutchinson, Landscape Architect 


Photographs by 
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BULBS THAT WAKEN THE SPRING ROCK GARDEN 


Storehouses of Beauty to be Planted 


in the Fall 


BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


Davwrtess and gay, bright children of the melting snows, 
the cheery flowers of the smaller bulbs nestle among the 
sheltering rocks, or climb daringly beyond their edges as 
though setting forth to waken the sleeping spring with 
the dancing joyousness of their own happiness. Thrifty 
little blooms, in the easy months they have packed their 
small bulbs fat with stores that they may venture forth 
care-free early in the year. Like the human children, they 
carry with their stature a gleeful and lovable charm that 
takes wings unto itself with the perfection. of greater 
growth. 

Few gardens fail the greeting of the snowdrops (Galan- 
thus), pushing up through the snow as though to hurry 
winter on his way; but it is in the rock garden that these 
blooms of promise reveal their real charm, placed high 
enough to come more nearly on a level with the eye. The 
sheltering rocks call them forth a week or so earlier, and 
they dance entrancingly within the stern protection. Like 
all these of this group, they should be planted once and for 
all as soon as they are received. Cover them about two 
inches deep. Sunshine and shadow most please them, and 
any ordinary garden loam. They naturalize well under shrub- 
bery or trees. Galanthus nivalis is the more usual, and is 
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easily grown in Northern gardens. G. elwesi is a newer, 
larger form that has been found better for warm Southern 
gardens that the small snowdrops seem rather to disdain. 

The glory-of-the-snow (Chionedoxa) follows close upon 
the snowdrops, pushing out in the bare places between the 
snow with elfin flower spikes that often carry 
twelve to fifteen blooms. Let them have a 
sunnier side of the rock than the snowdrops, 
though they may drift into each other. The 
Chionodoxas are particularly happy planted 
in colonies that may clamber in little march- 
ing hosts up and down the pockets of the rock- 
work. About eighteen bulbs to a square foot 
are needed for an immediate effect. Cover 
with three inches of soil. C. Juciliae carries 
lighter blue flowers with a prominent white 
eye, and is the most easily naturalized. 
C. sardensis blooms even earlier, and is an 
intense gentian-blue without the mark of 


The Spanish squill (Scilla hispanica), shown above, 
zs a happy choice to grow beneath conifers or in shady 
corners. Tulipa clusiana (at left) is slender and 
grows from eight to fourteen inches high. The outer 
sides of the pearly petals are marked with bright 
cherry, and the bud eventually opens to a six-pointed 
Star 
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white. Like the snowdrops, these are best left to their 
own devices. 

The snowflake (Leucojum vernum) somewhat resembles 
a larger snowdrop, and grows eight inches high. The 
nodding white flowers are tipped with green and are 
among the earliest. It needs a little warmer winter covering 
in coldest gardens, as it is a plant of the Mediterranean. 

The Scillas have been adorning themselves, due largely 
to a meeting of the many traveled members of the family, 
so that it is sometimes difficult to recognize our modest 
squills. These are bulbs to gladden the March and April 
rock garden. S. sebirica, with pendent brilliant blue bells 
on three- or four-inch stems, wakens very early. It is an 
extremely hardy species, and will accept either sun or 
shade, and any garden soil, though preferring a sandy 
loam. Plant in groups, and cover with about three inches 
of soil. S. bzfolia is also small, blooming very early in 
March, and masses of its rich blue bells contrast well with 
the gold of the winter-aconite. 

The English bluebell or common blue squill (Sczlla 





Tulipa kaufmanniana (above) is about six inches 
high and prefers a rather shady home. It opens 
flat to show a golden heart. Freesias (left) are 
better in the Southern rock garden than some of the 
bulbs that miss the snow. The Muscari, grape- 
hyacinths, in their differing varieties may be had 
in bloom from early February through May (below ) 
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nonscripta) is taller and more resembles the hyacinth in its 
deep blue bells. It may also be had in pink and in white. 
The larger bulbs need tobe planted about four inches deep, 
and should have a light winter covering in Northern 
gardens. The Spanish squill (S. Aispanica) is frequently 
called the wood hyacinth. This is considerably larger, 
growing even to two feet with a rich diet, and also more 
tender. It is beautiful when well placed and grown, but 
needs partial shade, and is a happy choice to grow beneath 
conifers or in shady corners. In named forms this may be 


Crocuses (left) gladden both autumn and 
early spring. This 1s Colchicum or autumn- 
crocus. Narcissus rupicolus (below), a 
miniature narcissus, ts a form of N. juncifolius 


had in Blue King, dark lavender, flushed blue; White 
Queen; Rosalind, blush-pink; and also Porcelain Blue. 
Plant six inches deep. 

The Muscari, grape-hyacinths, have also been gathering 
in the garden in many forms. They are sturdy little fat- 
spiked flowers of four to eight inches in height, which, in 
their differing varieties, may be had in bloom from early 
February through May. Heavenly Blue is probably best 
known, and most used for those massed effects that bring 
a vivid splash of bright, medium-light blue in late April 
and early May. The first to bloom is the small four-inch, 
cambridge-blue M. azureum that pushes through the Febru- 
ary snow. The larger eight-inch M. neglectum majus follows 
with blue-black blooms; and the white M. botryozdes album 
bows stiffly to the merry crocuses. The type is blue, but 
sometimes rather poor in tone. M. paradoxum from the 
Caucasus is one of those few flowers that are almost black. 
The long spikes bloom in April. 

The moschatum group of the Muscari are strongly musk- 
scented. The type, M. moschatum, is a gray-purple that 
turns to yellow-brown, about five inches high. Its 
variety majus is larger belled and about seven inches tall. 
M. flavum, six inches, marks its yellow bells with purple. 
These also bloom in April. May sees the bright rosy 
tasseled M. masseyanum, and the beautiful feathery- 
plumed violet M. plumosum of seven inches. 

All Muscari naturalize well in the rock garden, and need 
mainly to be left alone, though rather relishing an occa- 
sional top-dressing of well-rotted manure or other good 
plant food. The moschatum varieties need the richer 
fare. Plant about three inches deep in sun or shadow, 
but preferably a little of both. (Continued on page 350) 
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BP-PFO-DATE UTENSI&S for the KITCHEN 





Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 


Above at left: an air-tight glass jar for keeping foods fresh in the ice box or crackers crisp in the closet; a handy broiler 
for gas, oil, or electric burners, with groove for catching juices, and a square pan for frying eggs, pancakes, or fritters. 
From Lewis & Conger. An excellent electric sandwich toaster and shell-shaped ramekins of brown porcelain lined with 
white. From Hammacher, Schlemmer. At right: a white and silver coffee biggin from France for making drip coffee. 
From Hammacher, Schlemmer. A cheerful pitcher with bright green bands. From Lewis & Conger. A set of engaging 
green and white plaid bowls from R. H. Macy & Company 


An attractive mould and ice-tray 
remover which loosens the tray with 
easy pressure. From Hammacher, 
Schlemmer. Vegetable cutters and 
curler, a new and useful jar opener, 
and a stainless steel knife with spear 
end. From R. H. Macy & Company. 
A Bake-O-Meter oven thermometer 
showing how much heat is required 
for various roasts; a perfect pie plate 
with rim which catches the overflow 
of juices, and chromium-plated Pom 
Tongs for lifting boiled eggs, bacon, 
and so forth. From Lewis & Conger 
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the kitchen may have a shelf 
built over it which not only 
will serve to warm the plates, 
but may have a rack attached 
for the quick drying of towels 


aan 


No closet is more convenient than one in the bath- 
room to hold linen and extra supplies. The one 
pictured above is built between the head of the 
tub and the door. Being only 11" deep, it takes 
but little space in the room and yet it is adequate 
for its purpose. It also provides an excellent place 
for hanging the towels in daily use. Holes are 
bored in the door to give a circulation of air 





In the kitchen a great help is a small cupboard 
3 with screened doors in which food too hot to be put 
——— a Vt immediately into the refrigerator can be placed 
ca temporarily. Here it is shown built over an 
electric refrigerator of the type that has the 
mechanical equipment contained within the box 








Some of the small Convenzences 


that may easily be added to 


Various Rooms in the House 





When the child is small it is 
worth while, and indeed only 
just if neatness is expected, to 
provide shelves and a clothes 
pole within his reach 
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The sketch above shows what can be done when the 
closet is long, but too shallow to allow for a horizontal 
pole and clothes hangers. At one end a case of drawers, 
which can be purchased for the purpose, is fitted. The 
rest of the space has two long hooks, which can be found 
at any hardware store, placed far enough apart to take 
the hangers. These will accommodate more clothing 
than ordinary hooks on the walls 


When there is not space beside the bed for a bedside 
table, a shelf for lamp and books placed over it is a 
logical expedient, but so simple that it is often overlooked 
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KITCHEN UNITS 


OF NEW. VERSa. Titi 


Provide Everything from Closets to Cabinets 


BY DOROTHY STACEY BROWN 


ie kitchen woodwork has long been a problem to the 
woman who desired a workshop efficiently arranged to suit 
her particular needs. Stoves, sinks, washing machines, and 
other labor-saving appliances have been brought up to 
date, but the kitchen cabinets, cupboards, and shelves are 
only too often much the same as those used in our grand- 
mother’s time. 

But it is no longer necessary for the housewife with exact 
ideas as to the requirements of her kitchen to spend a great 
deal of money on specially designed custom-built work, nor 
need she content herself with miscellaneous ready-made 
pieces which neither fit nor look well together, and whose 
varying heights and designs waste space and multiply 
cleaning problems. The solution is a set of units so designed 
that she may purchase as much or as little working and 
storage space as she desires, either buying a complete as- 
sortment or beginning with one piece, such as a cabinet 
base with a porcelain working surface, and adding the 
others from time to time. Designed by an expert, these 
units represent the latest ideas on saving cleaning and space 
and aiding efficient work; the material and construction 


are of the best, yet the cost is less than a carpenter making 
them to order would charge for the work alone. 

A kitchen equipped in this way will have shelves, cup- 
boards, closets, and a kitchen cabinet, all uniform in de- 
sign and height, which are really individual pieces fitting 
so closely and exactly that they may be bolted together 
into a compact whole with no waste spaces or dust-catch- 
ing openings. The pieces in place give a built-in effect, 
seeming to be a solid part of the kitchen woodwork, yet in 
case of moving they may be easily taken apart and set up 
again, perhaps in another order and for other uses, ac- 
cording to the needs of the new kitchen. 

Only the best kiln-dried hardwood, guaranteed not to 
warp, is used, and the construction is reénforced, extremely 
strong and durable. There are many little niceties of detail, 
such as the bakelite kick plate on the base of all the pieces 
and the perfectly flat surface of the porcelain cabinet top. 
The units stand flush with the floor so that there is no 
wasted, hard-to-clean space beneath, paneling with its 
dusty crevices has been eliminated to give unbroken sur- 
faces of smooth, enameled wood, and all hardware is of 





The kitchen units here shown may be purchased separately and yet, owing to their uniform design, give the 
impression of built-in cabinets when used in combination. There are no waste spaces or dust-catching crev- 
ices, and every detail is planned to simplify labor and reduce cleaning 











non-tarnishing chromium plate. Drawers pull out easily, 
and doors fit exactly, and every detail is designed to sim- 
plify labor and reduce cleaning. 

Unless she is planning a complete new kitchen the house- 
wife is likely to choose the kitchen cabinet, or even only 
the working base which forms its lower half, as a first 
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twenty-four inches for the small kitchen. The complete 
base and top in the narrower width costs less than forty 
dollars. 

The utility cabinet, which may be placed so closely 
alongside its larger neighbor that it seems to be part of it, 
is a really efficient example of its species. A shelf at the top 





A kitchen cabinet to which have been added a two-shelf cupboard for supplies, a utility cabinet on the left 
for brooms, mops, and so forth, and a linen closet on the right, here used for china and cooking utensils. 
This makes a very efficient combination and gives the pleasing effect of a single unit. Photographs by 
courtesy of R. H. Macy & Company 


sample of the new idea. The base is a cabinet thirty-three 
and one-half inches high with a porcelain working surface 
which will, unless given unreasonably strenuous treat- 
ment, last a lifetime. A large wooden bread or chopping 
board hides in a groove beneath, from which it may be 
completely removed when necessary. Behind the two 
doors of the cabinet are two roomy shelves and five draw- 
ers — one wide and shallow with a division down the 
middle and another containing a metal bread and cake box. 

The cabinet is completed by a two-shelf cupboard which 
bolts on the base and may be added later if desired. Be- 
hind the doors is ample storage space for cooking materials 
or dishes, a combined flour container and sifter is set in the 
lower shelf, and there are two electrical outlets. Without 
the flour sifter and other fittings this unit may be hung on 
the wall as a simple cupboard — as it appears over the 
efrigerator in one of the illustrations 
very useful extra shelf space. The cabinet units are made in 


-and will give 


two widths, thirty-six inches for the average home and 


takes care of cleaning and polishing preparations, and 
against the back is a rack for small brushes, cloths, and 
miscellaneous cleaning aids. Below the shelf there is ample 
space to hang a full supply of brooms, brushes, dry and wet 
mops, and even to stand the vacuum cleaner, which usually 
refuses to fit agreeably into cabinets of older design. In 
fact, the closet is that unequaled blessing of the house- 
wife, a place where the complete cleaning equipment of the 
home is kept together and in such order that everything 
may be found at a moment’s notice. 

The linen closet, which is the same size as the utility, 
may be used equally well for pots and pans or as a china 
closet. Inside are six shelves where baking needs, china 
and glassware, towels, or cooking pots will find a spacious 
lodging, and a whole wall of cupboards may be made of 
several of these placed side by side. Like the complete 
kitchen cabinet they are seventy-two incites high, so that 
when a utility closet is placed on one side of the cabinet 


and a closet with shelves on the (Continued on page 342) 
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LA CASITA EN CURING 22 


The Mexican Home of Dwight W. Morrow 


BY FRANCES FLYNN PAINE. - 


i December of 1928 when 
Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow 
made his now famous arrival in 
Mexico City, the responsibilities 
which he encountered were seri- 
ous and difficult. The interest 
and intensity with which he 
threw himself into solving the 
delicate international questions 
then pending between the two 
countries brought him warning 
that he would have to conserve 
his strength if he hoped to finish the work he had so 
enthusiastically undertaken. A person not accustomed to 
the high altitude and stimulating climate of Mexico City 
is frequently misled into overexertion and inevitably 
suffers the consequences. Mr. Morrow was warned that 
he, like all others called upon to do intensive work, must 
frequently seek the relaxation of a lower altitude and 
intervals of tranquillity and rest. 

As a guest of Sir Esmond Ovey, British Minister to 
Mexico, Mr. Morrow went to Cuernavaca soon after his 
arrival and there first experienced the fascination and hap- 
piness of life as it can be enjoyed in this part of semitropical 











Mexico. Sir Esmond’s house, a 
very old Spanish Colonial one, 
was charming: its patios and 
portales filled with tropical vege- 
tation, strange but alluring to 
people from the North countries; 
the rooms with lovely old Span- 
ish Colonial furnishings; the 
living quarters made comfortable 
by installation of the essentials 
to an Anglo-Saxon’s ideas of 
convenience. 

Sir Esmond was an ideal host and it was easy to give 
one’s self up to the enjoyment of the moment, where just 
to be alive, to see, to feel, to sense such natural simple 
beauty as the country afforded, was to be content. All 
this must have made a strong appeal to Mr. Morrow, for 
soon after one of the old Colonial houses was found in 
Cuernavaca, which, with some improvements, was made 
suitable as a country place for the Morrow family. 

The ‘little week-end adobe house’ immediately became a 
source of great interest and pleasure to the family, for 
with this as a logical reason for collecting the many 
beautiful antiques and modern arts in which the country 


Photographs by courtesy cf Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow 








corridor showing Colonial and Indian furniture. Primitive native potteries, as well as the Colonial Talavera, 
be cupboard in the background. On the wall hang examples of painted and inlaid native lacquers, and the 
2 wool rug on the floor is a large example of the blankets used by the Toluca Indians 
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Fig. 2. Corridors, portales, and a glimpse of the mirador beyond. 


This mirador is a cool refreshing place for afternoon tea and affords 


a magnificent view of the great valley that surrounds Cuernavaca 
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th ows were brought quickly and inti- 

real current of Mexican life. They 

old pieces of Colonial furniture, tooled 

lea , old brocades, velvets, lovely lacquers, chests, 


p! lass, silver, rugs, laces, potteries, and tiles, all 


the Colonial tradition, and the beautiful Indian things, 
simple, charming, and extremely decorative, that are 
made by the Mexicans to-day. The latter, if intelligently 
used, make a very important contribution to contem- 
porary interior decoration and garden furnishing. The 


Morrows used many of these lovely things in their house, 


and the photograph of the corridor (Figure 1) shows some 


of the simpler types of Indian chairs and pottery. The 
hand-woven wool rug on the floor is a large example of 


the blankets used by the Toluca Indians. In the foreground 
of the photograph is a petate or hand-woven split-palm 
mat, universally used by the Indians of Mexico in their 
little jacals or adobe houses. 

The corridor, patio, and mirador are the most important 
features of the Spanish Colonial country houses in the 
tropical or semitropical latitudes. The corridor is an inner 
covered loggia facing the open central patio or garden. 
Rooms are placed, almost universally, one deep around 
the patio. Very rarely indeed is there a room that has not 
immediate access to this garden, except, of course, in such 
cosmopolitan places as Mexico City, where unfortunately, 
as with us, bad foreign influences have crept in to destroy 
the purity of their Colonial architecture. 

In Mexico City baby skyscrapers and California bunga- 
lows are needlessly, but rapidly, destroying the beauty of 
the Spanish Colonial architecture, and one feels that it is a 
great pity, for there is no economic reason for the substitu- 
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Fig. 3. A glimpse of the hand-wrought iron balustrade on 
the stairway leading from the patio up to the mirador. 
In the foreground are some of the beautiful creamy-pink 
ollas or jars that are to be found in Mexico along the 
Pacific slope 


Fig. 4. The charmingly informal manner in which the 
Mexicans use their garden potteries is well demonstrated 
in this illustration which shows some of the steps leadirg 
down to a lower terrace. Old garden walls and steps 
painted over and over and showing through the soft color 
washes of earlier coats, weathered throughout the centu- 
ries by the tropical elements, add an indescribable love- 
liness to the gardens, houses, and streets of Mexico 


tion of this ugliness for the beauty that is being destroyed. 

Lately a few endeavors have been made to study the 
magnificent pre-Colonial architecture of the country and 
adapt it to present-day use. If such enterprising Yankee 
architects as have unfortunately invaded Cuba can be 
restrained from doing their worst in Mexico also, there is 
still hope that the country may, for a time at least, retain 
the marvelous charm and beauty that are among its princi- 
pal attractions. It is hoped that Mexico will realize, in 
time, that to encourage Americans to erect poor imitations 
of the prevalent United States small-town hotels, houses, 
and theatres in Mexico is to lose one of the country’s 
greatest heritages, and to no avail. 

Mexico has many valuable assets which she can develop. 


N 


he is prodigiously wealthy agriculturally, as well as in 
natural resources and minerals, and can become one of the 
world’s greatest playgrounds. Given her superb climate 


and diversity of scenery, by preserving the peculiar charm 
of the architecture and the customs and costumes of her 
many Indian tribes, she can attract enormous numbers of 
people if she does not destroy the very things that have 
the strongest appeal to the foreigner. And at the same 
time she will be conserving the very best of her own 
inheritance. 

But to get back to the Morrow house. The mirador in 
this house is charming, affording as it does (Figures 2 and 
6) a magnificent view of the great valley that surrounds 
Cuernavaca. It is a cool and refreshing place for afternoon 
tea or to enjoy the tranquillity of an evening in quiet con- 
versation with friends. The various patios and corridors 
on different levels are also characteristic of the houses of 
Cuernavaca, as the town ts built on the slope of the foot- 
hills leading into the valley. Figures 3 and 5 show the 
corridors and portales that bound the terraced patios. 

In the foreground of Figure 1 can be seen some of the 
very beautiful creamy-pink ollas or jars that are found in 
Mexico along the Pacific slope, and which form a part of 
the extensive collection of native potteries that have been 
brought together in this house. The manner in which 
these potteries are used is demonstrated in Figure 4, show- 
ing some of the steps leading down on to a lower terrace. 
The effect of the plain walls, painted in soft color and 
weathered by the tropical elements, is very lovely. 

The pool (Figure 5) is also characteristic of the houses 
in all the warm sections of Mexico. They vary in size from 
the small pla to enormous terraced pools such as are to be 
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found in the famous Borda gardens in this same little town 
of Cuernavaca, which, since pre-Colonial days, even before 
Montezuma’s reign, has been the playground for Mexico 
City. Sheltered by mountain barriers on the north, Cuer- 
navaca, situated on a southern slope, has a superb climate, 
warm and semitropical. Its luxuriant foliage and mar- 
velous scenery make it one of the most beautiful villages on 
this continent. A more tranquil spot can scarcely be found. 
The sun and warm rains have aged the red-tiled roofs and 
tinted the walls until they seem inseparably blended with 
the thickly flowering foliage. Tall palms rise from the 
patios. Bougainvillea climbs everywhere, its gorgeous 
masses of flowers hiding, subduing, uniting patios, build- 
ings, and walls under its great blankets of color. 

From the miradors one can see the surrounding hacien- 
das and villages dotting the hillsides. Ancient Spanish 
bridges, their classic and massive architecture softened by 
the luxuriant mantel of flowering vines, cross and recross 
the swiftly running streams that flow down from the 
mountains. One can trace, up over the hilltops and into 
the mountains, glimpses of the roadway as it cuts through 
the forest — roads built by Cortes to facilitate the com- 
plete conquest of Mexico. On these roads one can watch 
the groups of Indians, wending their way over the hills 
down into the valleys, bringing their wares to the market 
place — the same market place described by Mrs. Morrow 
in The Painted Pig, where she and her daughter Constance, 
‘who helped me buy a painted pig at Cuernavaca,’ found so 
much to interest and amuse them. (Continued on page 340) 


Photograph by courtesy of Ambassador Clark 





Fig. 5. A view of the swimming pool in the Morrow gardens. Pools, which are characteristic of all Mexican houses, vary 
in size from small pila to the enormous ones found in the famous Borda gardens in this same town 
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years of urging by devoted ad- 


AFTER 

A mirers all over the world, the family of 

Ralph Waldo Emerson finally consented a 

year ago to open his study to the public. 

The room is exactly as he left it. The stiff, 

uncomfortable-looking rocker in which he did 
| 


his work stands by the table on which his 
portfolio lies. Along one wall are his books, 
many of them first editions annotated by his 
hand. On the others hang the portraits of 
his friends and relatives. One steps into the 
room with a sense of stepping over a threshold 
into the past. 

Not long ago I happened to be standing 
near the door when a gushing young woman 
approached, and, with scarcely a glance at the 
room itself, turned immediately to a little 
calendar which hangs by the chimney. One 
knew that she had in her mind’s eye one of 
those simpering affairs with an illuminated 
thought for every day which women some- 
times affect in their bedrooms. 

She stooped to look, and then walked 
suddenly away. 

Along the top of the Emerson calendar she 
had read: ‘Baby-carriages easy terms.’ And 
at the bottom, ‘Get your refrigerators now.’ 


Furnishings of an Eighteenth- 
Century Writing Desk 


I HAVE on my desk a little leather-covered 
book entitled The Young Man’s Compan- 
ion, a compendium of practical information 
‘made easy,’ which in the year 1750 had gone 
into its eighteenth edition, and which is said 
among other things to have been the source 
of much of the early education of the Father 
of our Country. There, under the heading 
‘Materials for Writing,’ I find this delightful 


bit of verse: — 


\ Pen-knife Razor-metal, Quills good store; 
Gum-Sandrick Powder to pounce Paper o’er; 
Ink shining black, Paper more white than 


Sno 


and square Rulers on yourself bestow: 


Small Compasses to rule your double Lines, 


ind Black-lead Pens for your 


ling Mind, and ready Hand, 


Sery 


rvantatCommand. 


for itself. 


1 
5 | KS 





Wax, sand, rulers, and compasses are articles 
familiar to even the most modern-minded. 
“Black-lead Pens’ were pencils, with points of 
lead in fact as well as name. Of ‘Gum- 
Sandrick’ I shall speak later. 

The verse follows a paragraph of directions 
for taking ‘the first, second, or third Quills | 
in the Wing of a Goose or Raven,’ and cutting 
the quill into a pen. Nor has the form of pen | 
made after those directions been improved on 
to the present day. On another page a recipe 
for making ink of oak galls is given, very 
little if any different from that found in the 
excavated ruins of Pompeii, and not far differ- 
ent, they tell me, from the ink in your own 
inkwells. But of the containers for these tools 
of the ‘willing Mind, and ready Hand,’ there 
is, unfortunately, nothing. Needless to say, 
it 1s with these the collector is most concerned. 

In gathering together the following notes, I 
have been much indebted to Mr. Richard W. 
Hale of Boston, whose interest in old writing 
equipment of all kinds is well known and of 
long standing. With unprecedented generos- 
ity he has turned over to me material which is 
the result of years of personal observation and 
of painstaking inquiry of authorities on this 
subject all over the world. I shall be glad if 
the brief consideration which I am able to 
give it here serves to encourage him in the 


Courtesy of Concord Antiquarsan Society 





Fig. 1. The ink ‘standdish’ of Nicholas Bowes 
first minister of the church in Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, engraved with his name and the date 
1725. The box and sand caster are of brass 





I bequeath to Dean Swift esq.,. my large silver standish, consisting of a large 
silver plate, an ink pot, and a sand box. — Pope 








project of some day putting it into more 
complete and permanent form, 

No doubt the earliest form of container for 
pens and ink was the narrow brass box for 
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Fig. 2. A Sheffield taper holder once 


owned by Fohn Quincy Adams 


split-reed pens with a small box at the side 
for ink, with which the monk from Sangor 
Gutok laid open the forehead of the lama 
in Kipling’s Kim. Such boxes are still to be 
found in Egypt and the Far East, and such, 
no doubt, was the ‘ink-horn’ of which we 
read in the Book of the Prophet Ezekial, 
the Hebrew phrasing having been translated 
by the makers of the Authorized Version 
into terms understandable to their readers 
through the equipment of the sixteenth- 
century scrivener. It is said that as late as the 
year 1853 a-rent and rate collector near 
Derby, England, was still going about with a 
goose quill stuck behind his ear, and an 
inkhorn slung by a cord from his buttonhole. 

The pen-and-ink box of Europe and Ameri- 
ica during the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries was more nearly what its 
English name implies, a stand-dish, or shal- 
low box on feet, in which the necessary writing 
materials were placed in 
made to fit them. It was of various materials, 
— usually pewter, brass, or silver, — and was 
covered with a hinged lid. 


compartments 

















































An interesting example of such a box from 
an American collection is illustrated in 
Figure 1. It belonged to Nicholas Bowes, 
first minister of the church in Bedford, 
Massachusetts, a man whose writing equip- 
ment, I think, would likely have been typical 
of that most commonly in use in this country 
during his time. His name and a date are 
engraved on the lid thus: — 


Nicholas Bowes 
His Standdish 
Augst 4 
1725 


I 
The box is of brass and is divided into 


four compartments — three small rectangular 
ones, and a long narrow one for pens. These 
were no doubt quills from the ‘Wing of a 
Goose or Raven.’ Nicholas Bowes would have 
heard of metal pens. Before his death he may 
even have used one — on occasion. He would 


Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Soctety 


Fig. 3. The standish of Ezra Ripley, pastor of 
the First Church in Concord, Massachusetts. 
The ware is German stoneware “pot 
d gray’ decorated with cobalt and manganese 


or 


certainly have read the lines of Pope written 
in 1738 ‘On Receiving from the Right Honor- 
able the Lady Frances Shirley a Standish 
and Two Pens’ (one steel and one gold). But 
he would have stuck to his quills for every- 
day use. A contemporary note says that quill 
pens continued in general use until well into 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and that in 1833 the struggle for supremacy 
between steel and quills was at its height. The 
first commercially successful steel pens seem 
to have been produced about 1837. But even 
to the present time, professional scriveners 
in England have continued to use quills, and 
a supply may always be found on the table 
for counsel in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 








Fig. g. A pewter standish in tray form having a wafer box in place of the 


more usual candle or taper holder 


. A Sheffield bougie box, 
ed after the French word 
for taper. Boxes in this style 
are also found in brass and 
To the left @ rarely 
beautiful little writing box de 
signed for a lady's writing desk. 
The covering is a bright green 
inkwell, sand 
caster, and seal are cut crystal 
Stloer-mounted 
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pewter. 


shagreen; the 
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So Nicholas Bowes would have cut his 
quills to his liking, and would no doubt have 
kept his penknife tucked away in the com- 
partment with his pens. 

His inkwell, which was of lead, as so many 
of that day were, may be seen in the small 
compartment at the right, fitted snugly so as 
to avoid sliding or spilling. About the opening 
for ink are four small holes to hold the used 
pens until they dried and could be laid with 
the others. To the left is his sand caster, a 
small perforated brass box in which are still 
to be found a few grains of a coarse sand (some 
of it undoubtedly mica) which served him in 
lieu of blotting paper. 

You have seen it used on the stage, if 
not in real life. The writer casts the sand 
freely on his newly written sheet, and then 
pours it back into the box by funneling the 
paper. I have read somewhere the lament of 
an eighteenth-century housewife, in which 
she tells of the trouble the sand is to her, 
sifting into the drawers of writing tables and 
on to the floor, and dropping out of every 
letter received through the post. Though 
blotting paper of a sort had been known since 
medieval times, it was not until around the 
1830’s or 1840’s that a resourceful manufac- 
turer came to milady’s rescue with a com- 
mercially produced paper which permitted 
her to sweep away the sand once and for all, 
and have done with it forever. 

Since we know that the perforated box in 
Nicholas Bowes’s ‘standdish’ contained sand 
and not pounce, we can only guess that if he 
had pounce, he kept it in a separate box in his 
writing table. The terms ‘sand box’ and 
“pounce box” have been used so often inter- 
changeably that it may be well to pause a 
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Fig. 6. A Sheffield ink standish 


moment here to differentiate between them. 

The New Oxford Dictionary defines pounce 
as ‘a fine powder . . . used to prevent ink 
from spreading in writing over an erasure 
on unsized paper, also to prepare the surface 
of parchment to receive writing’; Dr. John- 


son, as “The Powder of Gum Sandarach, so | 


called because it is thrown upon paper 
through a perforated box.’ Sandarach is ‘a 
white gum oozing out of the juniper tree.’ 

Now the eighteenth-century writer re- 
spected both his time and his materials. He 
had none too plentiful a supply of either. If 
he made a mistake in writing, he erased it 
painstakingly, not with a rubber eraser, of 
which he knew nothing, but with his penknife. 
If he wished to write again upon the rough- 
ened surface, he ‘pounced it o’er’ with 
powdered juniper gum, and rubbed the 
powder in well with his finger so that the ink 
would not run as he wrote. Or if he were 
writing on parchment, which is oily, he 
rubbed in pounce to make a surface better fit 
to take the ink. Pounce is used by draughts- 
men to-day for this latter purpose. 

We do not know whether or how the eight- 
eenth-century pounce box was different from 
the sand caster. Judging from the fact that 
the ordinary standish seems to have been 
equipped with a sand box only, we are forced 
to the conclusion that pounce was considered 
a less indispensable material, and was kept 
by those who wanted it in a separate con- 
tainer. Just what its form was we shall not 
know until a box turns up with some of the 
pounce left in it, or until a standish is dis- 
covered having two perforated boxes instead 
of one. I have seen one boxwood caster, 
known to have been (Continued on page 346) 
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of the George III perivd. The inkwell 


a ) 
and sand caster are of cut glass Stlver-mou nted 
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PLEASE LEE i) it 


Q. Our dining-room has recently 
been papered with a scenic paper 
which we wish to have glazed (not 
‘antiqued’) so that it may be wiped 
down. How should this be done? 


A. The best method of treating your 
scenic wallpaper to preserve it is to glue- 
size and varnish it. There is, however, no 
way of doing this so that it will not change 
the color of the paper somewhat. 

In glue-sizing, an absolutely clear, trans- 
parent gelatine glue should be used, and 
it would probably take three coats, for 
unless every little pocket in the paper is 
covered and the glue well spread over all 
cracks and joints, the varnish will get 
through to the paper and leave a grease 
spot. 

We think varnish is better for this pur- 
pose than shellac and would recommend a 
white varnish, as this changes the color 
of the paper the least. Your paper will 
probably take at least two coats of varnish, 
and it must be put on in the proper con- 
sistency to work successfully. 


Q. Several years ago I saw an article 
about radiators in the House Beautiful, 
in which it said how much more satis- 
factory they were if painted with 
ordinary paint instead of radiator 
paint. So I had a couple painted to 
try it out. I like the appearance much 
better, but the paint peels off so that 
they either look badly or have to be 
repainted too often. The article I saw 
did not mention any particular kind 
of paint, and I am writing to ask if 
you can recommend a brand of paint 
that will have some affinity with the 
metal radiators and stick to them. 


A. There are two rules in painting which 
must be applied in order to have the paint- 
ing a success. The first is that the surface 
to be painted must be clean or the paint 
will not adhere to it, and the second is that 
the proper kind of paint for the purpose 
must be used. 

New radiators are often covered with 
dirt and grease spots from the hands of the 
men who delivered and installed them, 
but which, because of the color of the 
metal, do not show. For this reason, 
radiators should be washed down with sal 
soda and water and allowed to become 
thoroughly dry before painting. 

An aluminum or bronze paint will ad- 
here without trouble, and this is probably 
one reason why one sees SO Many bronze 


and aluminum radiators. A lithopone or 
zinc paint will also adhere, with or with- 
out a priming coat of bronze or aluminum, 


although we should prefer to use such a 
priming coat when possible. Lead and oil 
paint should not be used for radiators, as it 
discolors and peels off with the heat. 


In refinishing -radiators which are now 
bronze or aluminum painted, be sure they 
are clean, and then use a lithopone paint. 

If you try to repaint radiators which are 
already painted, remove as much as pos- 
sible of the existing coat before applying 
the lithopone, because if lead and oil paint 
was used, it will continue to peel off and 
take the lithopone paint with it. 


Q. I am renovating a house. In the 
dining-room there is a concrete floor 
—no cellar underneath — which is 
darkened by use. There are also sev- 
eral zigzag cracks in the concrete, due 
perhaps either to faulty mixing or to 
settling of the ground. The floor is laid 
at each end with square tiles to repre- 
sent borders of small rugs. I should 
like to have your views as to the best 
manner of treating this floor to make 
it more attractive. 


A. The cracks in your concrete floor 
should be filled, but we know of no way of 
doing this so that they will not show. If 
your floor has real tiles set into it, we doubt 
if you would want an entirely new surface. 
With the proper treatment concrete floors 
may be painted, or, if you wish a mottled 
effect, they may be stained. If they are not 
too discolored, possibly washing them 
thoroughly with household ammonia and 
warm water, letting them dry completely, 
and then waxing them to a high polish 
will be all the renovating necessary. As 
paint has a tendency to fill the pores and 
somewhat destroy the texture of the con- 
crete, we should prefer waxing them. If 
the cracks are very bad, painting may make 
them show less than any other treatment. 

If the floor has been previously waxed or 
oiled, remove this finish with gasoline or 
turpentine. If the cracks are filled with 
new cement mixture so that free lime is 
present, this should be killed by brushing 
or spraying the surface of the cracks with a 
wash, in the proportion of two or three 
pounds of zinc sulphate crystals dissolved 
in a gallon of water. This should be done 
before either painting or waxing. You 
might try this washing and waxing on a 
small portion of the floor where it comes 
under the rug. If you dislike the result, 
remove the wax with turpentine and paint 
the floor. If you wish an entirely new sur- 
face, it would be possible to put a hard- 
wood floor over the concrete and have it 
cemented down. Rubber tile and linoleum 
can also be used, although these would of 
course raise the level of the floor above 
those of adjoining rooms. 


Q. I should appreciate your sugges- 
tions on the best way to do over an old 
house and still retain that old look, 
my home being an unpretentious frame 
building, Colonial type, a hundred or 


EACH MONTH we shall publish on this 
page answers to questions of common 


interest which have been put to our Home 





Builders’ Service Bureau. If you have a 





problem which is troubling you, send it to 
this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Enclose a stamped and self-addressed 


envelope for prompt reply 
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more years of age. I list below 
some of my problems: Floors — of 
pine, with cracks; walls — plastered, 
smooth finish, cracked; chimney — 
built on outside, some bricks falling 
away, others ps or crumbling; 
windowpanes from which the putty 
falls every time you raise the sash. 
(Do you know of any kind of putty 
that will stick?) Would hardwood 
floors be out of place in an old house 
of this character? What kind of floor 
looks best with mahogany furniture? 


U5 Replying to your questions regarding 
your old house: If the floors are of really 
old wide boards, we should try to keep 
them. If the cracks are too bad, it may 
mean relaying the floors. Otherwise, the 
worst of the cracks can be filled with 
‘Savogran Crack Filler,’ which will have to 
be renewed at times, but will last for quite 
a while. When using Savogran it should 
be colored to match the color of the floor. 

If the pine is hard pine, we should rec- 
ommend staining it a dark color, then giy- 
ing it a hot-oil finish. If the floor is soft 
pine, we should probably paint it. In 
painting floors, however, be sure to use a 
prepared floor paint — that ‘is, one mixed 
with varnish in place of oil, as a straight 
lead and oil paint will not stay down. 

We should have the cracks in your walls 
filled, and then papered or painted. Where 
the cracks are very bad, papered walls 
which will cover up the cracks are prob- 
ably more desirable. 

For your chimney, we know of no way 
of remedying the difficulty except to have 
the bricks which are crumbling pulled out 
and replaced by good ones. When the 
chimney is restored, you may wish to 
paint it as a method-of preserving the old 
bricks which are still in place. 

The old putty on your window sash 
probably falls off because the old sash is so 
porous that it absorbs all the moisture 
in the putty. Remove the old putty, paint 
the sash where it comes in contact with 
the putty, to seal the pores, and then reset 
the glass with a new putty mixed of one- 
half common putty and one-half white lead, 
plus enough whiting to make it usable. 
Do not use straight common putty. 

Hardwood floors would not be out of 
place in an old house, provided they are 
stained to a nice soft brown, not too light 
in color, and are given a soft finish. Light- 
colored and highly polished floors should 
be avoided, but dark floors will look well 
with your furniture. 
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In a Class hy Itself 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT eae Chrysler’s masterpiece. Largest, fastest, richest Chrysler ever built. A car that has called world-wide attention to itself 


by the records it has won. A Sedan and a Roadster captured twelve ofhcial A.A.A. Contest Board stock car speed records at Daytona Beach, Florida —six speed 


records apiece. A Roadster won the Grand Prize for Roadsters at the annual Monte Carlo style show. Magnificent motor cars in every particular. 145-inch 
Ww heelbase. i2¢ horsepower. Multi-Rang 4 —spec d transmission w ith Dual High gears and quick, quiet gear shift. One high gear for breath-taking pick-up in trathc, 


~ 


another still higher gear for the open road There’s no car like it or equal to it—the Chrysler Imperial Eig it isin a class by itself. We proudly invite you to drive it. 


5-Passenger Sedan $2745; ( ( oupl d Sedan (illustrated) $2845; 7 Passenger Sedan $2945; Sedan | imousine $3145. Custom 
Body Styles: Coupe $3 1 50; R id ter $ 220; ‘onvertible Coupe $3320; Phaeton, $3575 | O B Factory Special Equipment Extra. 


_————————————————— 
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Now and for seasons 
to come, your Orinoka 


Sunfast Draperies will 





Charming windows in an Italian room; from the Orinoka booklet 


You decorate a lovely room, not for a season but for 
several years. Carefully and painstakingly you determine 
upon its color values. They may be subtle, or rich and 
vivid—the delicate pastels of Louis XVI, or the warm, 
sunny tones of the Southwest. But they must be fadeless. 
If sunshine or washing can change them in the least, your 
harmony, however exquisite, is ruined. 

You run no risk with Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies. Their colors may seem as fragile as a flower or 
so brilliant that they could not possibly keep their depth, 
but they will not fade. Look for the guarantee which accom- 
panies every bolt of Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics: ‘‘These 
goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If the color 
changes from exposure to the sun or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace them with 
new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


If you would like our color booklet, “Draperies and 
Color Harmony,” mail 10 cents with the coupon. With the 
booklet, we will send the name of a dealer in your vicinity 
who can show you the real beauty of Orinoka Fabrics. The 
Orinoka Mills, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies... 


colors guaranteed sun and tubfast 









THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 


. Gentlemen: Will you send me a copy of the Orinoka booklet, 
Draperies and Color Harmony’’? I am enclosing 10 cents. 






State 
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and beige tones. They make a dis- 
tinct addition to the possibilities 
for interesting rooms and are most 
welcome. Even the colors that 
now are called taupe are better in 
tone than they were ten years ago. 
There is a distinct tendency toward 
definite color as compared with 
their former noncommittal appear- 
ance. These new taupes show a 


‘trend toward brown, red, and gold 


— and the difference makes a great 
improvement in the atmosphere of 





Fig. 10. A linen or flax rug showing an interesting texture. 
Courtesy of Walker & Heisler 


the room where they are used, as 
the reflected light from the rug in a 
room is an important element in 
the establishment of pleasant at- 
mosphere. It is not difficult to see 
why our rooms have changed 
character to such a marked degree 
with these new clean colors. 

The majority of them are being 
used in either the type of rug 
known as a broadloom wilton or a 
chenille. It is only comparatively 
recently that the wilton type has 
been made without pattern. We 
usually think of it as a machine 
product similar to an Oriental as 
far as pattern is concerned, ex- 
pressed in worsted or wool pile, 
but lacking, unfortunately, any of 
the charm of the original Oriental 
hand-knotted product. Structur- 
ally, this type of rug has always 
stood for strength and long hard 
wear. The threads that are cut on 
the surface to form the pile are 
buried deep in the back of the rug 
and make a fine solid substantial 
floor covering. Worsted rugs of 
this type have always given a softer 
effect than the wools, although 
they do not necessarily wear any 
better. Worsted is the name given 
to the longer fibres of the wool; 
they give more feeling of softness 
and justre than do the stubbly ones. 
The wool fibres are sturdy and 
strong and give a fabric of great 
durability. Naturally, the worsted 
fibres give a softer sheen to the 
color. The coarser and shorter the 
wool, the less sheen, and the more 
evident will be the breaking of 
light over the fibres. This affects 
markedly the texture quality and 
determines in many cases the use 
of the rug — facts that will be 


*“ wear on the seams before the body 
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explained in greater detail in 
later article. 

These new broadloom wiltons 
called broadlooms because ¢ 
can now be made very wide with. 
out seams — come in qualities that 
are well within the reach of ever 
the very modest budget for at leas 
a few of the rooms. Among thi 
less-expensive grades the fillers) at 
often of jute instead of wool, |ani 
the pile is both short and spas 
In the best grades — for wHic 


there has grown a strong deman 
because of the practicability of the 
rug — the pile 1s close and deep ang 
the fillers are wool. Lift a piece o 
broadloom and roll it over in yout 
hand if you wish to feel the differ 
ence between the two. The pied 
with jute in it will feel stiff ant 
show resistance. The piece of al 
wool will be soft and flexible 
Practically, the one with jute wi 
give fair service, although it is not 
very happy when subjected to the 
cleaning process. In point of ap 
pearance, it is good — unless the 
pile is too short and too sparse 
It will never have the feeling of 
resiliency given by the better grade 
and down on the floor it will never 
give the soft effect of the other. 
Nevertheless, it is a fair rug and it 
comes now in excellent colors. 

For those who wish to economize 
still further there come these same 
colors in the same weave, but in 
narrower widths that can be 
seamed together. The effect is 
never quite as pleasant, and a 
cheaper broadloom will show 


part does. However, if we look 
at the amount of our investment 
judicially, we know that we are 
getting all that we have paid for — 
and the rug will give fair service 
for a reasonable number of years. 
Figure 2 shows the difference in™ 
the effect of these two grades as” 
nearly as a black and white) 
photograph can. 

The chenilles really begin about 
where the broadloom wiltons leave 
off — in point of expense. A good 
chenille is expensive, but it is also] 
beautiful. A good grade of broad- 
loom can be purchased for they 
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itr might be the 


“A house built two hundred and more years 
ago, and rich in historical associations, presents a 
real problem to those responsible for its correct 
preservation. The famous Hancock-Clarke house 
in Lexington, Massachusetts is one where the prob- 
lem of reproducing the true antiquity of a roof has 


been successfully overcome. Its modern roof might 
be the very one which sheltered John Hancock. 
It is so authentic. ..It has the soft, weathered 


» 


qualities of roofs aged by time.’ 





Z 


Built by the Rev. John Hancock in 1698, this house in Lexington sheltered John Hancock, descendant of 
the builder and signer of the Declaration of Independence, when Paul Revere rode to warn him of the march 
of the British from Boston on the memorable morning of April 19, 775.++Photograph by Charles Sheeler. 


The selection of a roof is of utmost importance, no matter what the age 
or period of the house. For a roof that is obvious/y modern dominates the 
whole design... 

Johns-Manville It was to provide the essential protection, yet preserve unity, that 
Salem Roofs were developed under the supervision of a prominent archi- 
tect. Made of asbestos fibres and Portland cement, Salem Shingles cannot 


sorreuanre burn or wear out. They are available in soft grays, greens, browns, and reds. 
Ps R Ti Your architect will assist you in selecting the Salem Roof for your 
“| oofs PRGoUCTS house—or write to Architectural Service, Johns-Manville, Madison Ave- 

nue and 41st Street, New York City. 
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Good Taste requires that your 
Tables fit your Architectural 


Scheme 


.. for Lxample 


SUGGESTS FOR ‘THE 


COLONIAL 


IMPERIAL 





. .. This lovely group to 
add intriguing beauty to 
the living rooms of the 
home. A graceful nest 
coffee table as a double 
aid in the art of hospital- 
ity —a decorative Dun- 
can Phyfe wall console — 
and a drop-leaf Duncan 
Phyfe reproduction that 
is as practical as it is 
charming. Each is ex- 
quisitely styled and built, 
as are all Imperials. 


QO F course in 


planning complete new  fur- 
nishings, every careful home 
planner would key the tables 
in with the decorative scheme. 
But extensive new furnishings 
are not always necessary to 
give a room that new fresh- 
ness and style so dear to every 
woman’s heart. 
A table or two selected from 
Imperial’s vast assortment of 
designs —a_ table perfectly 
harmonizing with the archi- 
tectural theme of the home 
will accomplish wonders for 
any room, and for very little money — even $50.00 or less will do. 


Ask your dealer to show you Imperial tables. You will be 
surprised and delighted at their beauty, their variety and their 
reasonable prices. 

Imperial tables are designed and built by America’s leading table 
specialists. Each style is authentic in design, carefully and 


sincerely built by the most skilled specialists in the industry. 


Ep 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 


GranpD Rapips 


IMPERIAL TABLES 
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price of a poor quality of chenille. 
There is quite a difference in the 
surface texture of the two types 
and many people prefer the cheaper 
chenille because of its softness. 
It is not as practical from the stand- 
point of wear. The wilton gives a 
close, even effect; the chenille is 
softer and looser in appearance. In 
a fine chenille, the pile is high and 
close — a wonderful surface.- Fig- 
ure 3 shows two grades of this 
type of rug. As the pile of the 
chenille is not woven all the way 
back into the rug, — as is the case 
with the wilton, — but stayed by 
threads that catch and hold it to- 
gether nearer the top surface, we 
cannot expect to get the wear from 
it in the cheaper grades that can 
be given by some of the other types. 
In a chenille with thick deep pile, 
this point is of no importance. 
Roll a piece of chenille back in 
your hand and you will see it sepa- 
rate so that it shows plainly the 
back. These little openings be- 
tween the rows of weaving are 
always present and give us a real 
problem when the chenille is be- 
ing considered for stair carpeting. 
Where the fabric bends over the 
nose of the stair, the gap shows and 
offers opportunity for trouble. 
Under most circumstances in deal- 
ing with the low-pile chenilles it 
is wiser to avoid using them on 
stairs. The wilton is a much better 
surface for this purpose. 

The machine-made axminster is 
the other standard type that has 
kept its place as favorite — and 
that too has bent to the wind of 
change. Some of these are now 
made in solid colors and are very 
nice in the better grades. Axmin- 
ster has a longer pile than wilton 
— and the pile is not woven so far 
into the back of the rug. The tufts 
are inserted and do not become 
part of the main body of the back 
of the rug. The result is a coarser, 
looser weave than the wilton and 
has not its wearing qualities, al- 
though in the better grades the 
period of durability is a reasonable 
one. 

Another interesting variation 
has appeared during the last few 
years, known as a frisé. It is espe- 
cially good where a rug has to 
withstand hard wear. Each tuft ts 
made up of several strands that are 
snugly twisted together, giving a 
thick, kinky, and sturdy appear- 
ance. This method successfully 
presents excellent resistance to our 
rather heavily shod feet. Rugs of 
this type are often made up with 
the frisé in the centre and the 
ordinary loose soft pile of wilton 
or chenille in the borders — thus 
affording opportunity for contrast 
of texture as well as color. The 
type of texture is shown in Fig- 
ure 4. 

Another interesting develop- 
ment in rugs of to-day is the rapidly 
extending use of colors that give 
no definite pattern, but serve 


admirably to break the surface and 








Fig. 11. An interesting check in 
wool fabric, practical and very 
good-looking. This comes in many 
color combinations. Courtesy of Lord 
& Taylor 


give variety. These effects are 
obtained by one or more colors 
in the pile at seemingly irregular 
intervals. They run all the way 
from the pepper-and-salt mottled 
effects to those like the jaspé — 
the broken and irregular stripe 
—that are much more definite. 
They have an evident practical 
value in the fact that they do 
not show dusty footmarks and 
spots as easily as their single-toned 
brethren. Nice color schemes can 
be worked out with them, which 
we shall consider in a later ar-. 
ticle. One illustration is given in 
Figure 5. 

The frisé pile is sometimes used 
alternately with the straight pile 
to give a pattern effect. Some of 
these are very effective, especially 
when the pattern is kept sufh- 
ciently subdued to remain peace- 
fully upon the floor and is well 
bordered with the soft pile effect. 
See Figure 6. 

Among the other types of rugs 
there have been comparatively few 
changes of major importance. The 
flatter weave of the Scotch rugs 
has continued, and in the range of 
possibilities presented by them still 
has good effects. A firmer weave 
and more solid carpet is represented 
by the flax or linen pieces. Origi- 
nally these showed little variation 
in color or pattern. One chose a 
particular blue, green, rose, gold, 
or heather — now they come in 
much greater variety of tone and 
the colors are mixed in interesting 
plaids, checks, and basket weaves. 
Some of the combinations are de- 
lightfully decorative. Considering 
their practical as well as artistic 
value, it is strange that house- 
holders who want interesting 
rooms of good decorative character 
and good value for their money 
do not use them much more fre- 
quently. Similar colors and pat- 
terns have been introduced in a 
woolen fabric that is also interest- 
ing. Illustrations of both of these 
(Figures 10 and 11) are given and 
their patterns will be discussed 
later. 

A machine-hooked rug has also 
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“Serene and competent power to arouse admiration 
reveals itself FIRST in personal possessions.” 





ARIE. 


OT US 


| ERE is a famous designer’s latest personal 


creation—superb tableware of heavy Ster- 



























set 


ling silver. For Watson craftsmen he has designed 
an extraordinary variety of matching sets and 
single pieces ranging from standard luncheon, 
tea and dinner settings to delightful footed bowls 
and candlesticks and special-service pieces. 


ALP 
HEAR 





By the uncompromising richness of its worth 


in weight and all the ‘“‘extra values’’ of fine 


craftsmanship, this ware of solid Sterling stands 


a 


out as one of the finest achievements of modern 
American silversmiths. Lovely Lotus—it is a 


pattern to remember—and to recommend! 


You'll enjoy the timeless simplicity of the 
Lotus design, the fashionable, hand-wrought 
originality of each piece—and above all, its 
serene power to arouse the admiration of all who 


see it on your table. The Lotus pattern is found 


) . 
Beavaccan ommntth Service only in Watson-mark Sterling made by Watson 
Turoucu many of America’s leading 
jewelers, you may now engage the 
personal services of a private silversmith at 
Watson Park. Fine, unduplicated Ster- 
ling silver services or single pieces 
fashioned for you by individual crafts- 
men of exceptional experience and 
ability! Such silver becomes priceless 
with family traditions that always be- 
gin with you. Ask your jeweler for de- 

tails of this service—or mention 
his name when you write. 


craftsmen for selected jewelers in each city. Your 
own jeweler can secure for you a complete illus- 
trated folder showing Lotus pieces and prices or 
you may address your request direct to us. THE 
Watson Company, fine ware in Sterling silver only— 


5 Watson Parx, ATTLEBORO, Mass., U. S. A. 


omplete services of Watson-mark Sterling 
are always available in these famous 
standard patterns 
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House in Norfolk, Virginia. Architect and owner, E. Bradford Tazewell. 
Exterior walls finished with Cabot’s DOUBLE- WHITE Collopakes. 


Say “Collopakes”’ 
Instead of “Paint” 


UST as lacquers marked a new era in finishing auto- 

mobiles, so Cabot’s Collopakes (for use instead of 

paint) mark a new era in the finishing of homes and 
other buildings. 


Collopakes differ from paints because the particles of pig- 
ment are much smaller than is possible with grinding. 
The finely divided pigment is dissolved (suspended) 
in the oil, resulting in more than an ordinary mixture, 
requiring very little stirring before use. Most important 
of all, the Collopaking process gives these modern colors 
great covering power, automatic freedom from brush- 
marks and non-fading qualities that impress everyone who 
uses them. The gloss colors stay glossy out of doots. 


Say “Collopakes”’ to your pointer imstead of “Paint”, 


Send in the coupon below! 


Cabot’s 
Ne Tha 


Collopakes 


Made by the makers of the famous Cabot’s “Quilt”, everlasting insulation which 
makes your home cool in summer, warm in winter and cuts your fuel bills. 


“9, 


RO PRO TIL ORRRES 
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IR 141 Mik St., Boston 


lease send me full information on Cabot’s 
.OUBLE-WHITE and other Collopakes. 
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been produced recently in excellent 
designs and colors. The technique 
has great possibilities and can be 
used for designs that have a wide 
range of possible uses with differ- 
ent types of furniture, as will be 
shown later. Two of these rugs are 
pictured in Figures 8 and 9. 

There are various novelties for 
bedroom or sun-porch use pri- 
marily, but they shift and change 
from season to season. The major 
changes that would influence our 
buying for permanent homes have 
been noted, with the exception of 
the old-time rag rug. This has 
taken on new life and thereby ac- 
quired new possibilities for use. 
The one in the illustration (Figure 
7) is in bright clear greens plaided 
with yellows — as fresh as one 
could ask for the simple type of 
bedroom. 

Orientals are good and _ still 
much used. There is a world of 
difference between the antique 
Oriental and the modern one, and 
there is similar variation in the 


price. The glossy washed modern 
Oriental never gives the fine ap- 
pearance in a room that is de- 
manded by a serious decorator. 


It lacks the justness of color rela~ 


tion that is essential to sincerity 


in any art. However, there are a © 


few good modern ones that are 


unwashed and true to the older 


patterns and colors — except for 
the use of the aniline dyes in place 
of the old vegetable dyes. They 
make very satisfactory rooms. In 
the higher-price range, it is pos- 


sible to find many of them. The | 


buyer with the modest budget will 
find it much more satisfactory to 
keep to the clean, clear colors in 
the fabrics as they have been re- 
cently developed in this country, 
especiall 
deceived. 

The detailed questions of color 
and pattern in relation to specific 
room problems form an interesting 
story by themselves and will be 
discussed in the two succeeding 
articles. 
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Fig. 6. The mirador of the Morrow house as viewed from 
the street. This also shows the attractive hand-wrought iron 
window bars and balustrade 


Cortes captured Cuaunahuac, as 
Cuernavaca was then named, about 
1521 and built for himself a luxu- 
rious palace there about 1530. 
Cuernavaca has a climate that is as 
soft and genial as that of much 
lower regions, and the conquista- 
dores were quick to avail themselves 
of its charms and of its advantages 
as a place of healthful residence. 
It is on the walls of this palace of 
Cortes that Diego Rivera, Mexico's 
great mural painter, has recently 
finished the frescoes which were 


Mr. Morrow’s patting gift to Mex- 
ico. 

Over a magnificent highway 
which follows the ‘trail of the old 
road built by the conquistadores, it 
is possible to motor from Mexico 
City to Cuernavaca in two hours. 


in the types already | 


A sense of intimacy ,with the past © 
takes possession of one and grows 7 


as he follows the winding road 
into the town. Its history 1s 


brought closer still after he arrives § 


and finds himself walking along the 
narrow streets, through the por- 


THE CORD FRONT DRIVE IS EXCLUSIVE 


Why does this same industrial organization produce three different kinds of 
automobiles? Because no single automobile meets the requirements of everyone. 
The Cord Front-Drive, the Duesenberg, and the Auburn cars are undisputed 
leaders in their fields. Exclusive advantages, possible only with Cord Front-Drive 
construction, are responsible for an owner allegiance that is unparalleled in 
all automotive history. So firmly entrenched is the Cord that owners freely say, 


“{t spoils us for any other type of car”. If you have never driven a Cord Front- 


Drive, never experienced its ease of handling, its exceptional maneuver- 


ability, the absence of steering effort, and sense of safety, we invite you to do so. 
BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON 


SEDAN $2595. Prices f.0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE @ONMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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Pure Wool Blankets 


~ At the Lowest Price Ever ! 


The name “KeepWarm” on a blanket has long given assur- 
ance of outstanding blanket quality. Of pure virgin wool, in 
delicate pastel tints and Satin bound, each blanket is a masterpiece of the 
weaver’s art. Now, with wool recently its lowest in twenty-five years, 
“KeepWarm” Blankets come to you at the lowest price of all time. 


We Guarantee \PGet Ready for Winter 


0 


| 
} 





pee epee ee Now--While Your Dollar Buys Most 
Fi 
UXUEYenCaCEhes Charming blankets on every bed, 
(EN EN EN NL aS blankets for each bedroom’s color scheme, 
; me extra blankets for wintry nights, now can 
100% “Pure Virgin Wool t be yours, at savings you'll long remember. 
and nothing else. Not a ae 
bit" of “cotton or “re: Beauty --Warmth -- Durability 
worked’? wool in them. 


All fresh, new wool for 
greatest warmth,  light- 
ness, and life. 


Gast Color ints 
that will not wash out or 
fade but stay bright for 
years The fashionable 
pastels -- rose, blue, gold, 
green, orchid --in solid 
colors or large plaids. 


The flower-like colors of “KeepWarm” 
Blankets -- created by artists after two 
vears of study -- evoke an ah! of delight. 
Fast colors they are, that fear no sun or 
suds. The binding of rich, lustrous Satin, 
sturdy and serviceable, matches in color 
the wool and accentuates its charm. And 
in their soft, lofty nap are countless tiny 
“air pockets’ which effectively shut out 
the cold, bringing cozy, light-weight 
warmth and sound, restful sleep. 


May We Send These Blankets 
Without Cost to You 


On Approval? 


If the guaranteed features at the left 


Satin Binding 


Both ends bound in rich, 
lustrous satin ribbon — 
luxurious and practical. 


Gull Size -“Preshrunk 


made oversize and then 





shrunk to full 70x80 are those you desire in your blankets, let 
inches so they always so O17 an T ”» D 
RAN Apes tara a ecw Ieee us send two or more “KeepWarm” Blan- 
their shape. Plenty of kets -- in your choice of style and colors -- 
tuck-in all around for on Free Approval. You may return them 
full, single, or twin beds. tc Tiaes 
at our expense, or if you decide to keep 
Si ; them, your check for only $8.95 pays for 
Mecn alien. NAb them, | y $8.95 pays f 
aie Ohick Nat [TWO blankets. Get yours now, while 
1e fine weave and deep your dollar buys the most in years. 
nap give KeepWarms “ = - 
extra fluffiness that is so 1 ° . e 
delightful. dio Mail This Free Trial Coupon 














NEW PROCESS COMPANY -- Warren, Penna. CHOOSE 2] 








You may send*the blankets I have checked, postpaid, for a 
weel Fr \pprc | | ill either return them at your OR MORE | 
ae nd 95 for TWO 
Solid Pastel Color | 
pease -] Rose [] Green 
rit 7 
i Plainiy -] Blue -] Gold | 
i . ae [] Orchid | 
iN Plaid Pastel Color | 
| or Title a Rose OX Green | 
gOND) [] Blue [] Gold 
t ags 1f you care = | 


not pleased 


inded Gt we ised: (J Orchid a 





-Maximilian 
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tales, into the gardens, into the 
very rooms, living in the same 
surroundings, sleeping, eating, 
resting, using the very things 
which were also once an intimate 
part of the lives of the many his- 
torical personages associated with 
the past of this strangely fascinat- 
ing village in Mexico. The great 
Montezuma, Cortes, de la Borda, 
and Charlotte, and 
down even to Zapata — each seems 
to step out from the shadows of 
the past and to become very real, 
very close. Here they spent their 
days dreaming and planning, each 
an empire of his own. Yes, they 
have come, and gone — legendary 
figures now. For the magnitude of 
this valley and the aloofness of its 
mountains seem not to be disturbed 
by the insignificant consequences of 
human ambitions and plans, its 
great tranquillity seems never to 


be really broken by the convulsions 
of intermittent conquests and revo- 
lutions. 

Here one encounters Nature in 
superlative grandeur and calm 
majesty. Human activities, within 
the space of a lifetime, dwindle into 
utter insignificance. Plans of de- 
struction fade and a realization of 
their utter futility comes. 


The peace and immensity of 
Nature in this beautiful place 
create an overwhelming atmos- 


phere which soothes the feverish 
anxieties of modern civilization 
and brings a realization of the 
brevity of the moment of time 
that is our life, and with that 
realization comes an appreciation 
of the eternal fitness of things —a 
wonderful experience for the mod- 
ern man or woman to seek and 
find. A great spirit dwells within 
the limits of this valley. 


Photograph hy courtesy of Ambassador Clark 





KITCHEN 


other, they appear to be made in 
one piece. 

In every kitchen there are uten- 
sils, such as the pots and strainers 
of preserving season, which are 
used only a few times in the year 
and when not in action are best put 
out of the way where they will not 
accumulate dust. Additional stor- 
age space for such a purpose is 
provided by small compartments 
made to fit on top of the larger 
pieces, adding about fifteen inches 
to their height, which cost about 
eight dollars for the eighteen-inch 
and twelve for the thirty-six-inch 
width. 

For the average home the com- 
plete kitchen cabinet, flanked on 
either side by the two varieties of 
closet, makes one of the most use- 


UNITS 


[ Continued from page 32 5| 


ful arrangements for a beginning. 
Whenever more shelf, working, or 
cupboard space is required new 
units may be added — perhaps an 
‘additional wall cupboard for china, 
or a porcelain-topped base with 
its useful shelves and drawers — 
which will fit and match the other 
pieces exactly. This uniformity of 
finish and design, carried through 
every piece and joined to the ob- 
vious excellence of the workman- 
ship, creates the effect of an en- 
semble of built-to-order work and 
not at all that of cupboards which 
have been assembled one by one. 
The extreme flexibility of this 
system makes it perfectly adaptable 
to the newest or oldest house, the 
smallest or most spacious kitchen. 
Where an old-fashioned kitchen 1s 
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EREMAN 


@AN BUILD A’ HOUSE 


UT ONLY A WOMAN 


GAIN MAKE A-HOME 
"HERE’S all the difference in the world between a house and 


a home. Mere man can build a house, but it needs the magic 
ich of a woman's hand to make that house a home. However 
no house can become a real home unless it protects against 
tiendly weather, and is comfortable winter and summer. 


nen Insulite insulation is built into the house, that house 
liates comfort right from the start—because Insulite is efficient 
1 enduring protection against the elements. It is made from 
- strong tough fibers of northern woods, chemically treated 
resist moisture, vermin, and rodents and is not subject to rot 
disintegration. 


INSULITE IS A DOUBLE-DUTY INSULATION 


ulite is economical to use in building or remodeling... for 
addition to insulating efficiently, it replaces non-insulating 
terials. Ass sheathing, Insulite adds bracing strength to your 
me—and as a plaster base, it grips plaster with twice the 
zngth of wood lath, eliminates lath marks, and guards against 
sightly plaster cracks. Insulite is easily and quickly applied— 
reby reducing labor costs and material waste. 


nember—Insulite insures home comfort, and pays ‘‘dividends’”’ 
fuel savings through all the years. It is an ideal material to 











Insulating Board 





hye Wood-Fiber 
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use in transforming waste attic or 
basement space into useful, attractive 
rooms. 


For additional information on how’ 


Insulite can make your house more 
comfortable, let us send you a copy 
of our free booklet, “Increasing Home 
Enjoyment. Your lumber dealer can 
supply you with Insulite. 
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Send for this free book. It 
tells you how to transform 
waste space in attic or 
basement into useful at- 
tractive rooms 


THE INSULITE CO. 


DAcKus MooKa 
INDUSTRIES 


AR 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 40J 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FROM 
A FAMOUS 
SHOP.. KIND TO 
YOUR POCKETBOOK 


Tis year shop by mail from Daniel 
Low’s Catalog. “So painless!” writes 
a grateful customer. Get lovelier gifts, 
yet pay less for them. Our catalog brings 
the world’s smartest shops direct to you. 
It presents 152 surprising pages of charm- 
ing gifts in the greatest variety. 

You will find many values as low as one 
dollar to meet this year’s demand for inex- 
pensive gifts. For the gift this is the year 
to give Diamond Jewelry or Sterling Sil- 
ver for our prices are nearly half those of 
ten years ago. 

Everything sent prepaid neatly packed 
with the Daniel Low name on the box to 
bespeak quality. We exchange or refund 
should anything fail to please. 





Serving Tongs 
An attractive service 
for bacon, asparagus, 
corn, sandwiches, etc. 
8 in. long, bright nick- 
el finish. Z769 1.25 







Hanging Shadow 
Flower Pot 

Delightfully designed 
shadow tree in black 
iron, 1214 in., is an ar- 
tistic background for 
blossoming flowers or 
trailing ivy. Green tin 
pot is included. 

Z768 2.00 


Scotty’s Dish 
Every dog has his dish 
and he can’t tip this 
one over! Heavy black 
iron frame with expec- 
tant Scotty contains 
enamel pan 81/4 inches 
diam. for food or 
water. N325 1.35 





Use and Beauty 
A dictionary of 624 
pases so attractively 
ound in gold-tooled 
leather with French 
print that one will 
want to keep it “in the 


Hobnail 

and Lustre 
Fascinating ivy bowl 
6% in. tall. Hobnail 
glass bowl with silver 
lustre base. Reproduc- 


open”—not hidden _ tion of old closed gob- 
away. 4x5\Zinches let design and most 
L552 $3.00 lovely. N324 1.85 


DANIEL LOW’S 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


is published yearly, 152 pages, showing the newest and 
most desirable articles in all departments. 
Diamonds Table Silver 
Jewelry Toilet Sets 

Leather Goods Greeting Cards 


China and Glass 
Many Novelties 
Gift Wrappings 
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KITCHEN UNITS 


[ Continu ed from page 34 2] 


being remodeled in accordance 
with the latest precepts of up-to- 
date housekeeping, these ready- 
built pieces may be used to save 
much expensive carpentering, 
while the simplified design with 
its flat surfaces and untarnishable 
hardware fits appropriately into 
the most modern of homes. In 
their white, ivory, or pale green 
finish they harmonize with other 
details of the kitchen and are ob- 
jects of considerable decorative 
value in themselves. 

The housewife planning a new 
kitchen may now visualize every 


detail, not only of stove, sink, and 
refrigerator, but of cupboards as 
well. The design of the new units 
is so similar to that of the latest 
refrigerators and even of the cabinet 
stoves it is an easy matter to sur- 
round them with a harmonious 
collection of neighbors. ‘Even the 
kitchen table in its latest form, with 
bakelite top, adjustable height, and 
silently moving wheels, matches 
these cabinets and cupboards which 
promise to be among the most use- 
ful features of the easily cleaned, 
labor-saving, and charming kitchen 
of to-day, 


ADDING THE AMENITIES TO 
COLLEGE LIFE 


| Continued from page 31 5] 


was the nature of the problem. 

This note deals primarily with 
the interiors of the residential 
units; reference will therefore be 
made to only one of the many ques- 
tions relating to design and opera- 
tion that were dealt with in an 
extended survey of the field. Opin- 
ion was practically unanimous in 
favor of residential units housing 
approximately seventy-five  stu- 
dents. Many reasons lie behind 
this preference — we may sum- 
marize by saying that units of this 
capacity give rise to a smaller 
number of social and economic 
problems. They are large enough 
to admit of economical operation 
and not so large as to destroy a 
feeling of intimacy. 

The women’s residential group, 
when completed, will accommo- 
date a thousand students and in- 
clude a recreation building and 
field. The first four units, already 
erected, serve as the entrance to the 
group and form the first court. 

While the exterior treatment of 


all units will conform in general 
architectural characteristics, the 
interiors of each unit will be so 
treated as to produce a distinct 
quality or atmosphere. In the four 
units already erected this has been 
achieved through the choice of 
forms, colors, patterns, and tex- 
tures in the treatment of the in- 
teriors and the furnishings. 

While no attempt was made at 
an archeological or stylistic treat- 
ment, yet by such means qualities 
were obtained which may — be 
referred to by familiar terms. One 
unit suggests Early American, an- 
other a later characteristic Ameri- 
can treatment that carries no defi- 
nite name, a third is in a manner 
that recalls the Jacobean, and the 
fourth is a simple expression of 
English Georgian. 

In the units to follow there will 
be ample opportunity to introduce 
the modern when it shall have 
reached a stage of maturity which 
will warrant its being recalled as a 
congenial expression of the fast. 





The treatment of the living-room in unit four resulted from the acquisition 
of a beautiful Chinese portrait which hangs over the mantel at the opposite 


end of the room. 
of this painting. 


The character and quality of color were keyed to the tones 
The hangings are of damask in a greenish yellow and soft 


tan, and the various furniture coverings run through soft greens, rose, and yel- 
low, with some damask having a gray-brown back 
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Carved Oak 


Reproductions « Adaptations 















This stately old chair with its curious 
symbolic carving is but one of hundreds 
of historical pieces based on priceless 
English antiques which are available té 
you at moderate prices, and which wil 
add immeasurably to the charm ane 
interest of your home. 


aS 


ae i 
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Why not plan a carved oak room? | 
will give you unending joy and pridé 
From our large collection of 16th a 
17th century furniture you can sele¢ 
just the particular pieces to expres 
your own ideas. These chests, tables 
cabinets, sideboards and other article 
are worthy descendants of hand-carve 
furniture used by nobility hundreds ¢ 
years ago, and now preserved in famo 
museums. 





This magnificent muniment chest with | 
elaborate carving was inspired by an old a 
in All Saints Church, Hereford, England. Su 
brings to your home a quality of interest af 


furniture, with its centuries of backgroul 
individuality not possible with modern types} 




















To get you better acquainted with these cary) 
prepared an illustrated book showing a lal 
number of room plates and individual pie¢ 
This will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, Wi 


the name of a store through which this furnitt 
may be obtained 


Grand Rapids 
Bookcase and Chair C 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Showrooms, Grand Rapids 


meee 


| Please send book. I enclose 10 cents. 
| INAV ORISA BOMODCOROUGERDOOODS: :~ 
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The Competition this year will have only two classifications: the Eastern house 
and the Western house, with the following prizes offered. Houses of 6-12 rooms 


are included in each group. 


OR THE BEST HOUSE EAST OF THE MESSISSIPPI: These will be judged by a jury 


containing at least two members 
of the American Institute of 
Architects, on the following 
points: — 


Ist Prize $500 


1. Excellence of design 


2nd Prize $300 


. Economy in space and con- 
venience in plan 


bo 


brad Prize S200 3. Adaptation to lot and orienta- 


tion 


OR THE BEST HOUSE WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPE: 2: Se aes Oe 


The Competition calls for photo- 
graphs and plans, as specified in 
detail below, of houses recently 
built within the United States. 
As in previous years, a selected 
number of the houses submitted 
will be sent in a traveling exhibi- 
tion to as many cities from the 
east to the west coast as our 
scheduled time will allow. 


Ist Prize $500 


Bnd Prize S300 


brad Prize $200 


2. Location of house 
3. Orientation of house 


the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 


con DITION S 


The submission of material in the . Composition of family 

Small-House Competition will be . Special problems that had to be con- 

taken asan acceptance of the con- sidered 

ditions as set forth below. ». Material and color of outside walls 

7. Material and color of roof 
E iS ee ; . Color of outside trim, doors, and 

1. This competition is open to all architects and abaya 
architectural designers, and each competitor . Short description of interior shown 
may submit as many houses as he desires. 


6. All photographs and: plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 
are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 
fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw 





These photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board, or a similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 
may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, 
baths, dressing-rooms, halls, laundries, and en- 
closed porches will not be counted as rooms. 
There must be presented: — 





a. Three photographs of the house: 
1. General view 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 


Two of these photographs are to be at least 
7” x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14” x 18”, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 
of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: 
1. Name of owner (not obligatory ) 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an envelope, which should be 
pasted to the back of the mount. These 
blueprints must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


4. The contestant’s name and address shall not 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall be 
written on the back, and a piece of paper, 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. On 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- 
taining a plain card, 3” x 5” in size, clearly 
lettered with the name and address of the archi- 
tect. Any house which the contestant does not 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back of the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibition.’ 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 


5. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 
in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by 


them by sending the necessary notification. 
‘ntries will be returned express collect. Con- 
testants whose houses are exhibited will be 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 
desire, their photographs will then be returned 
to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
those photographs to be used in the House 
Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
publication. It will be considered that the 
honorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


8. All entries should be carefully packed with 
stiff cardboard for protection, and expressed or 
delivered to the House Competition Editor, 
The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on or before October 
| 


5, 1931. 
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Cuts Fuel 
Bills 


CIRCULATING AIR 


as 





WITHOUT 


WITH 


A wall within your walls 
protects from winter cold and 


summer heat... 


This is the new answer to chilly, 
drafty rooms, excessive fuel bills, 1 in 
winter . . . and to stifling heat in 
summer . 


Johns-Manville Home Insulation. 
Unique. Perfected. Acclaimed by 
hundreds of home owners who now 
have it! 

“Wool,” made from melted rock, 
blown through a hose, filling the 
spaces between studs, between raft- 
ers ... Forming a new 4-inch wall 
ew vithin your walls, with the insulat- 
ing power of a solid concrete wall 


10 feet thick. . 


It is reeled in a few hours time, 
without litter, without fuss, with- 
out altering the inner or outer 
appearance of your house. 


It speedily pays for itself through 
fuel savings. Added comfort, more 
healthful living conditions, cost you 


nothing! 
2 


We will gladly send you the name of the 
contractor in your locality who applies 
Johns-Manville Home Insulation . . . 
and with his name will enclose a free 
booklet which more fully describes the 
method and results. Address Johns- 
Manville, Dep’t B., Madison Avenue 
and 41st Street, New York City. 


Now we blow year ’round 


comfort into your home 





ANTIQUES 


[ Continued from page 33 1] 








Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Soctety 





Fig. 7. Nathaniel Hawthorne's inkstand. There are two glass inkwells, 
one for red and one for black ink, with a wafer box between 


used for pounce in this country a gen- 
eration ago, which has a round base, 
and a sort of a nozzle through which 
the pounce was shaken. But this can 
scarcely be said to fit Dr. Johnson’s 
description. 

But to return to the Bowes standish. 
In the centre small compartment 
there still remains a bit of the sealing 
wax with which its owner must have 
sealed his letters once he had them 
written. There were no envelopes of 
course — at least none except for very 
special and important letters. But 
each writer prided himself upon the 
skill with which he folded his letter so 
that no scrap of writing showed, and 
no stranger could have opened and 
refolded it without detection. In 
addition, he sealed it with his own 
especial seal. 

To melt his wax he used a taper, 
either in a stand like a small candle- 
stick or wound about an upright, as in 
the Shefheld holder, Figure 2. This 
particular holder belonged to John 
Quincy Adams, and is no doubt 
handsomer than would have been 
affected by a back-country parson of 
the early seventeen hundreds — who 
might, however, have had a similar 
one made of brass or pewter. Another 
type of holder also found in pewter is 
the ‘bougie box’ (Figure 5), named 
from the French word for taper. 

Sometime before the middle of the 
century, the standish changed from the 
box to the tray form described by 
Pope in the quotation at the head of 
this department, and illustrated in 
Figure 6. With these, a small candle- 
stick was usually included among the 
objects on the ‘silver plate.’ Some 

early standishes of this type have a 
silver bell instead. 

Figure 5 shows a later standish of 
pewter with a receptacle for wafers. 
A wafer was a small adhesive disk 
about the size of a silver three-cent 
piece, made of a dried paste of flour 
and gelatin or isinglass, and colored 
Chinese red. You moistened it with 
your tongue, and sealed your letter 
with it exactly as you stick down the 
flap of your envelope to-day. It was, 
of course, a later development than 
sealing wax, and was always, I believe, 
considered something of a makeshift 
by the fastidious. As late as the 1830’s 
or 1840’s, one made a point of sealing 
wax for letters of importance, though 
wafers were considered good enough 
for ordinary or business letters. Mrs. 
Hale remembers that her grandmother 


thought it vulgar to send a letter 
sealed with a moistened wafer or 
envelope flap, because it was so ob- 
vious whence the moisture came. Nor 
was she the only one of this opinion. 
In Miss Edgeworth’s Patronage, writ- 
ten about 1810, an incident is recorded 
in which a cabinet minister has sent a 
letter sealed with a wafer to a Duke, 
upon which ‘the Duke’s face flushed 
violently, and he flung the note im- 
mediately to his secretary, exclaiming, 
“Open that if you please sir —I 
wonder how any man can have the 
impertinence to send me his spittle!” 

You will remember that Sam Weller, 
on the other hand, — or was it Tom 
Jones? — made a point of swallowing 
the wafer which his lady’s lips had 
touched in sealing. Chacun a son gotit! 

Nevertheless, all the later standishes 
seem to have receptacles for wafers 
instead of taper holders. Ezra Ripley’s 
standish, Figure 3, has neither — un- 
less the wafers were kept in the tray 
in front with the pens. There were, of 
course, separate wafer boxes, just as 
there were separate inkwells, pen- 
holders, and so forth. These turn up 
in old collections made of anything 
from the stoneware and agateware of 
Whieldon and his contemporaries to 
silver and the finest porcelain and 
glass. 

By the 1859’s or 1860's, the sand 
caster of the old standish had usually 
given way to a second inkwell for red 
ink. Hawthorne’s standish, Figure 7, 
has places for two inkwells, but the 
wafer holder is retained between them. 
No doubt Mrs. Hawthorne had ad- 
hesive envelopes as well, but she may 
have hesitated to use them in writing 
to persons of importance. ‘I never 
enclosed one bit of paper in another,’ 
wrote Charles Lamb in 1826, ‘nor 
understood the rationale of it.’ The 
stamped and adhesive envelope be- 
came general in England soon after 
the establishment of the penny post 
in 1840, and I have no doubt was used 
by all except the most conservative 
within a few years after that. In the 
modern standish the wafer box be- 
comes a receptacle for stamps. But in 
spite of such minor changes, its 
essential form remains the same. 





Spirits, and the Day's Work 








por the benefit of those brought up 
under the influence of the Volstead 
Act who may require it, I shall ex- 
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ALLE GAN 


ae {CENT additions to our lines 
include a Georgian group of | 
occasional living room pieces that are| 
particularly adapted for sophisticaaay 
interiors, including both wood and 
upholstered furniture. 


This special group, each piece a re 
production of a collector’s item, is 
offered in our “Old World” Custo 
Shop finishes. 


An Eighteenth Century butler’s tray} 
(Figure 1) with its hinged edge| 
pieces, has been converted to moder \ 
use by means of the coffee table base 

An important break-front bookea 
of classic simplicity (Figure 2) pro-} 


‘ 3 \ 
vides a central theme which would 


“make” any living room. 


These are only two of the many re . 
productions included in this living] 
room group: All are built and finished] 
with care and finesse. They are repre-} 
sentative of the many other Baker 
reproductions for bedroom and dining} 
room, done in Early American and} 
Provincial, as well as the more formal] 
English and French styles. Available} 
at reasonable prices through selected 
dealers. 


A Corner in Our Factory Show Room 


For Your Assistance 
in Home Furnishings 


A series of portfolios on the 
more important styles with 
p:ates showing many examples 
with historic descriptions, will 
be sent for 25c each, or all five 
for $1.00. Address the factorys 


Early American, Maple 

Eighteenth Century English 
Mahogany 

Renaissance, Oak 

French Eighteenth Century 
and Provincial 


Modern 

















SPEND... 
AND SAVE 
MONEY 


NOT so long ago a famous personage 
advised the American public ‘‘to 
spend.’’ Another equally noted man 
retorted with the advice ‘‘save.’’ Per- 
haps both were right, but the better 
policy would seem to be ‘ 
in order to save.”’ 


‘spend wisely 


Spending wisely simply means to use 
your money for those things that you 
need, as the condition of your purse 
may warrant — and at the same time, 
to buy only those articles that have 
actually proved their quality and 
worth. By purchasing merchandise that 
gives the greatest value for the money, 
you secure the longest service and so 
save the price of a repurchase. 


Thrift is a virtue, but so is wise in- 
vestment. The advertising in this mag- 
azine is a reliable guide as to where and 
when to get the utmost value for your 
money. 


Advertising is a safe and trustworthy 
guide to sound investment. It has 
proved its reliability. You buy adver- 
tised wares every day — consciously or 
unconsciously. You buy by name, be- 
cause you know that the advertised 
article has served you well in the past, 
and will continue to do so in the future. 


Read the advertisements, that you 
may spend wisely — and save. 
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WINTER WINDOWS 
Suede keep cold out 
<2 keep heat in 


ee ee SAVE fel 





HATEVER type of heating system you may have, or 

however well your home may be insulated, Winter 
Windows or Storm Sash will make your home more com- 
fortable and will protect your family’s health all winter. 
And further, the U.S. Bureau of Standards reports that 
Winter Windows will save from 10% to 15% of the fuel 
bill in houses with no other insulation. In insulated 
houses the savings are re- 


ported as being as high as 
50% of the fuel bills. 


At present low prices you 
can have Winter Window 
comfort and protection for 
very little more than the 
savings in fuel bills alone. 
They are quickly and easi- 


ly installed and most lum- 





ber and building material 


dealers carry in stock the 


It’s easy to open Winter Windows 


popular or standard sizes. for ventilation and cleaning 


Equip your home with Winter Windows and see that they 
are élazed with Libbey - Owens + Ford Quality Glass. 


LIBBEY - OWENS: FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window 
Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also dis- 
tributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 


by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


. LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 
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“The Weimar” 


eCL—e 
A Biedermeier Group 


Based on Priceless Antiques 


Treasured furniture in Central Europe 
collections is the basis of this small din- 
ing room and living room ensemble of 12 
distinguished pieces. Biedermeier is the 
Central and Northern Europe interpreta- 
tion of the French Empire period of fur- 
niture. Biedermeier is being used effectively 
with the American Colonial. 


This is a matched French 
walnut group with ebonized 
pillars and pilasters and 
ormolu mounts. The Char- 
lotte Biedermeier collection 
also includes a bedroom 
Taken from a side- 8TOUp. 


board in the Paretz 
Collection, Potsdam 





Charlotte furniture is rich 
in romantic backgrounds 
Its history runs back through 
the centuries. The designs 
are the heritage of great art- 
ists and craftsmen of the 
past. Its beauty and charm 
is of heirloom quality. These 
are Collectors’ Pieces which 
will live through the years. 


A variety of selected cab- 
inet woods are- employed, 
including pine, maple, 
cherry, beech, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. All Char- 
lotte reproductions and 
adaptations are notable for 





their hand craftsmanship 








From an antique inthe Pa 
ran antique inthé and beautiful old finishes. 
Schreyer Collection, ; he 
Vienna 10 cents for our 
b« of furniture plates and 
1e signs, which also contains 
the detailed history of our 
lining r , bedroom and 
rm) l g om. groups. Such 
} SBS a yOy forever, 
tributing much to. the 
ter of the home. 
( lURNITURE CoMPANY 
j ) Raaid 
Gra 4 NADPIG 
1! ! 
ly | 
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Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Society 


Fig. 8. A soapstone inkwell carved with the date 1765, and two separate penholders. 
The holder at the right is of solid agate of the Whieldon period 


plain at once that the curious barrel- 
like objects illustrated in Figure 9 
are rundlets or wooden canteens, used 
in the good old days by farm hands to 
carry the day’s portion of rum into 
the fields. I have often remarked upon 
the surprising number and variety of 
these old spirit containers in a collec- 
tion of early farmhouse equipment 
with which I am familiar. But I think 
their full significance was never quite 
borne in upon me until recently when 
I had occasion to study in detail the 
account books of a country general 
storekeeper of the years between 1790 
and 1810. I confess that the original 
object of my inquiry was completely 
lost sight of in my astonishment at the 
character of the items set down there. 

Remember, his was not a grog shop, 
but a general store where the people 
of the neighborhood went for every- 
thing the farm did not supply. And 
then consider this list of the purchases 
of one farmer for a single month at the 
beginning of the planting season: — 

‘T Ib. coffee, 1 gal. N. E. rum, 1 iron 
shovel, 1 gal. W. I. rum, 1 gal. N. E. 
rum, % peck salt, 1 qt. brandy, 1 |b. 
coffee, 1 gal. N. E. rum, 1 gal. N. E. 
rum, 1 gal. N. E. rum, one gal. rum, 
1 qt. brandy, 1 gal. W. I. rum, 1 Ib. 
coffee, 1 gal. W. I. rum.’ 

Of course the farmer did not buy all 
this for himself or his family. He 
would have had to supply spirits for a 
considerable number of farm hands 
who, like himself, were accustomed to 
frequent pauses for refreshment during 
a long hard day in the fields. Not a 
farm cart would have started from the 
barn but a well-filled rundlet must 
have accompanied it. But even so! 

Nor is the list quoted by any means 
an exception to the general run of 
those found on the books. The village 


pastor’s account for November of the 
same year runs thus: — 

‘T gal. N. E. rum, 1 gal. wine, 1 gal. 
W. I. rum, 2 mackerel, 4 Ibs. cotton 
wool, I gal. W. I. rum, 2 Ibs. coffee.’ 
Four gallons of rum in one month! 

The village doctor, a man of sterling 
worth and much looked up to in the 
community, bought during three 
weeks in May the following: — 

“5 qts. molasses, 1 qt. W. I. rum, 
1 qt. N. E. rum, 7 lbs. sugar, 1 qt. 
wine, 1 qt. N. E. rum, 1 qt. rum, I qt. 
wine, 1 qt. W. I. rum, 1 qt. molasses.’ 

Inspired by these and similar items, 
I have recently amused myself by 
picking up and piecing together bits 
of information from here and there 
about the drinking habits of our for- 
bears. Among other things, I came 
across a fine old Liverpool bowl the 
other day, in the bottom of which is a 
black transfer-printed picture illus- 
trating the use of just such a rundlet 
as that to the right in our illustration. 
Hiram and his friend have stopped in a 
leafy shelter for refreshment. Hiram 
has the barrel slung round his neck (I 
suppose it has never left him during 
the day’s work) and is carefully draw- 
ing the plug, while his friend holds 
the glass beneath it. I judge this bowl 
to be just about contemporary with 
the accounts quoted above. 

Typical of the habits of those who 
perhaps could not afford to patronize 
the village store is an account in one 
of the pamphlets of a New England 
Historical Society (now out of print), 
which tells of an old man and his two 
sons who owned a farm covered with 
wild apple trees. Every year they put 
down a hundred barrels of cider, and 
by the next year managed to have the 
cellar empty for the next lot! 

Nor was a fondness for cider con- 


Courtesy of Concord Antiquarian Society 


Fig. 9. 


A rundlet and two wooden barrel-shaped 


canteens used by eighteenth-century farmers to 
carry the day’s portion of rum into the fields 

































GIVE THEM a fresh start in life—not] 
“glossing” them over with wax and pe 
ish but by bleaching them down to t 
wood. Floor refinishing used to be 
tedious, costly job but it’s easy ng 
Economical, too—thanks to Double 

A 75¢can of Double X will “do ove 
an average floor; will remove varnis 
shellac, wax, and bleach the floor, rez 
= for refinishing. Yes—ar 
do it all in one operatia 

At paint and hardwa 
stores; pound can (75 
and 4-oz. carton (25) f 
smaller clean-up jobs. 


| 
| 


| 





FLOOR CLEANE] 


Trial Package Free— Mail this coupe 
ScuaLk Cuemicat Co., 348 East Second St, 
Angeles, (Dept. F). Please send me, free, a 
Special Trial Package of Double X Floor Cl 
Name. 


Address 





The Book-of-the-Month Club 
Choice for October 


THE 
EPIC OF AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 


“The Best Single Volume 
on American History 
in Existence.” 

—Allan Nevins 


The author of “The Adams Fam- 
ily,’ one of the outstanding 
books of 1930, has here written 
a graphic but comprehensive 
narrative of the American peo- 
ple. Here is no tangled chronicle 
of dates, campaigns, and _bat- 
tles; instead, by selecting the 
more momentous episodes in our 
growth, and by consistently 
showing us what life held for 
the American man of city, town 
and frontier, Mr. Adams _ has 
presented a panorama of Ameri- 
can life from Columbus to 
Hoover. $3.00 
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AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by Little, Brown& Co. 
Boston, Mass. 








Important Notice 


to 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
and the 


HOME FURNISHING TRADE 


© 


OUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE, long held by 
thousands of readers as a standard of wise invest- 
ment and good taste in the planning of their homes, has 
recently inaugurated, for the benefit of its PROFES- 
SIONAL subscribers, a 


SPECIAL TRADE EDITION 


This TRADE EDITION includes the complete regular 
contents of the magazine PLUS a bound-in eight-page 
supplement of the most definite, concise, and valuable 
information on the COMING high lights in all branches 
of the trade — FURNITURE, DRAPERY, COVER- 
INGS FOR WALLS AND FLOORS, UPHOLSTERY, 
DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES, including GLASS, 
SILVERWARE, LINEN, and CHINA. 


The TRADE EDITION of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE is NOT available to the general public. 
It is to be had exclusively by those engaged in the trade, 
and by subscription only. There is no additional charge 
for the TRADE EDITION — but it is absolutely 
necessary that you advise us of your firm name and 
connection. 


ORDER FORM 


BOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: — Please enter a year’s subscription to the 
TRADE EDITION of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, billing me. 


nm AGAress. .. 2 ..csccescccess 


Nature of Firm... 2... cc cc ee ce ees 


HousetE BEAUTIFUL 
October, 1931 





“S have PICTURE BOOK walls” 


Ve just can’t be bored in my _ the walls. She said it was because she 


nursery. I can’t for the life of me tell 
you why I have a better time there, 
but I do...It always seems sunny, even 
on rainy days. It’s got little furniture 
that doesn’t tower over my 

head—and Mother put 

wallpaper picturesall over 


wanted me to have the nicest nursery 
ever, and [ think it is, for frankly—I 
like wallpaper pictures. 

Our new Booklet “Improve it with 
Wallpaper” will be sent for 10c. The 
Wallpaper Association, 10 East 40th 
Street, New York. 
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The Third Volume 


of the Famous 


“Jalna” Saga 


cAAEO 
ELA : : Ses 
 OCHE \ Ellery Sedgwick, Editor of the 


7 Atlantic Monthly says: 


“T have been trying to think why it is my appetite for news from Jalna 
never stales. Miss de la Roche now gives us a third volume on the 
tumultuous Whiteoaks, and on my soul she never wrote a better one. 
The secret is that Jalna is a world in itself. . . . The family runs the 
gamut of emotions. Nothing human — except peace and respectability 
are alien to them. Whenever a visitor intrudes you feel he is super- 
fluous, and Miss de la Roche has a neat wey of shutting the door on 
him, leaving him alone with the incomparable and sufficient family. 
If you are human you will read the book, and it will not satisfy you 


you'll ask for more.” $2.50 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 
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JonAtder — 

KINDEL COLONIAL 
Beps 


HE lover of antique designs 

enjoys assembling a Kindel 
Colonial Bedroom, either com- 
pletely or one piece at a time, 
because Kindel Colonials make 
possible such unusual combina- 
tions, so authentic, so individual, 
and so appealing. 


Kindel are now offering as complement 
to their famous Colonial beds, available 
in more than 50 designs, a full line of 
harmonizing bureaus, dressing tables, 
highboys, lowboys, and mirrors of related 
design, material, and workmanship. 


This broad assortment has been devel- 
oped from choicest originals . . . every 
taste can be satisfied as you assemble a 
Kindel Colonial Bedroom. 


Among the display rooms of the coun- 
trys leading furniture dealers and de- 
partment stores are almost endless 
selections of carefully chosen Kindel 
pieces. 


But to help you visualize more of 
the possible combinations of Kindel 
Colonials. we will gladly send you a 
fascinating style book describing some 
of the unique and charming effects de- 
veloped on Colonial themes. Give the 
postman the coupon today. 


indel Beds 


GRAND RAPIDS 

















ANTIQUES 


[ Continued from page 348 


fined to the men of the family. I have 
here a copy of a will dated 1792, of a 
man whom I know to have been a 
personage in his community, in which 
he orders his son to give his wife “for 
each and every year of her life, 6 
Spanish milled silver dollars, a good 
horse for her to ride, 2 good cows, 
sufficiency of fire-wood, etc., and 4 
bbls. of cider... together with a 
sufficient quantity of spirits amd every 
other necessity of life for her to live 
according to a woman in her station 
of life, and to treat her friends as 
usual.’ This means that he expected 
his elderly wife to drink about four 
pints of cider every day of her life, to 
say nothing of the spirits shared with 
her various friends. We are told that 
every person who called was treated 
with some kind of spirit, also that “no 
farmer’s wife was considered any kind 
of a housewife until she had learned 
to malt and brew a good, strong, lusty 
beverage that was both “victuals and 
drink” for her men-folk.’ One so- 
called ‘temperance drink’ was called 
‘whip belly vengeance,’ a name 
scarcely suggestive of a temperance 
drink as we know it! 

One might multiply examples to no 
purpose. 








of evidence seems to suggest either 
that most of our forbears were a little 
tipsy most of the time, or that by 
habit and much hard work they were 
inured to a much larger amount of 
spirits than would be thinkable to 
most of us to-day. Knowihg what we 
do of West India and New England 
rum, we cannot suppose that their 
spirits were less intoxicating than ours. 
A very old man in my neighborhood 
has been quoted as saying that he 
remembers in his youth seeing a cer- 
tain prominent man in the community 
drink six glasses of rum before break- 
fast in haying time, but that he never 
saw him drunk. He added that as long 
as a man’s legs could be trusted, he 
was not considered drunk! A man was 
temperate no matter what he drank, 
if he worked hard afterward and 
worked it off; an intemperate man 
was one who drank during his leisure 
hours. That of course is the nub of 
the matter. We may raise our eyes in 
horror at the sum total expended for 
liquor by one of those sturdy pioneers 
during a summer season. But we may 
be very sure that if he were to return 
to-day and see us in the full swing of a 
prohibition régime, he would consider 


The whole preponderance | us a very intemperate lot indeed. 


BULBS THAT WAKEN THE 
SPRING ROCK GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 320] 
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Trillium ovatum growing in the rocks of the Cascade Mountains 


All these little bulbs of border 
edging or woodland naturalizing 
are delightful in the rock garden; 
but it is when we turn to the far- 
away species types of our own 
familiar Dutch bulbs that perhaps 
we gain the greater thrill — cro- 
cuses from the Crimea and the Isles 
of Greece, narcissi that have played 
in the sands of Algiers, and tulips 
that from their roof-tree vantage 
have looked upon Kashmir’s fabled 
lake of beauty. 

The crocuses give us some splen- 
did fall-blooming flowers for the 
rock garden, as well as those that 


hasten winter on his way. The 
autumn-flowering » ones may be 
planted in spring, but these late 
winter and early spring species are 
set out in fall. Give them a sunny 
place in the rock garden, where 
they may be left to prosper and in- 
crease. Watch, however, that there 
is sufficient soil beneath them to 
permit the roots to get a good 
hold. New corms are formed on 
top of the old, and this downward 
pull of the roots is necessary to 
keep them underground. Crocus 
bulbs take a rather deep planting 
for their size — four inches usually. 





























will you have in 
your new HOME? 


Kernerator assures the mod- 

ern method of waste dis- 
posal... All household waste 
is dropped through the handy 
hopper door in the kitchen 
— garbage, rubbish, sweep- 
ings, newspapers, magazines, 
tin cans, bottles — and falls to 
the combustion chamber in the 
basement, where it is destroyed 
by burning... The small cost 
of the Kernerator will surprise 
you ... Ask your architect, 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
3542 N. Richards St. Milwaukee 


Offices in over 150 Cities 
© 1981 K.I. Co. 


KERNERATOR 


i N.C UN ElRvACE 1G 
FOR NEW AND EXISTING BUILDING 








Coming October 23! 
The 


Atlantic Prize Winner 



















NINERS 


By Archer B. Hulbert: 


The Gold Rush to California hag| 
long been an American folk story.) 
But here for the first time is a) 
complete chronicle of what hap-) 
pened to those thousands of men 
and women who toiled through 
the dust and misery of the Over- 
land Trail. Professor Hulbert, 
noted authority on Western His- 
tory, has had access to ninety 
original journals of the Forty- 
niners; he has collected the draw- 
ings and the cartoons of the pe 
riod: he has gathered the songs 
which they sang round the camp 
fire, and he has reproduced the 
maps of each stage of the heroie 
journey. $3.50) 























AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
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Make 
Springtime 
Glorious! 


By Planting Now These 
«“Schling Quality” 


TULIPS — of regal splendor ; 
NARCISSI and DAFFODILS 
—with their winsome graces; 
HYACINTHS—sweet-scented 
and colorful; CROCUS — 
lovely harbingers of Spring! 


Each bulb a treasure box full of jewelled 
beauty and all of them an undeniable 
opportunity from the standpoint of 


combined quality and price. 


100 DARWIN 
bloom. 


TULIPS 
Choicest, 


first-class bulbs, sure to 
Special Mixture made up especially for us from 
ten of the finest named varieties — not at all the 
ordinary field-grown mixture usually sold. 


A $6.00 value for only $3.50, or if you prefer, 


50 bulbs for $2.00 
1 OO ARGISSI AND $7.00 
DAFFODILS 


Our Old Dominion collection in choicest mix- 


ture of airy and medium trumpets, short 
cupped, and lovely poet's varieties. All first 
quality native bulbs, fully acclimatized —a 
collection that makes friends wherever it is 
planted. 


BEDDING 
HYACINTHS 


bulbs in 4 lovely and 
- Truly a wonderful value. 


CROCUS in 5 $4.00 


named Varieties 


100 


Splendid 
colors 


10 


These adorable flowers, blooming very early, are 
becoming more popular every year. Equally 
effective naturalized on the lawn or scattered 
through the shrubbery or rock garden. 


$650 


harmonious 


SPECIAL 
LECTION 


THIS ENTIRE COL- 
400 


VALUE.. 


BULBS—A $21.00 $1890 


Our New Bulb Book choicest 


bulbs for out- 
door or indoor planting 


Free on Request. 


MADONNA LILIES 
At Attractive Prices 


[ mamm bul re tra large and will 
produce from 8 to 12 fl k. First siz 


Mammoth Bulbs— Doz. $4.50: 100, $35.00. 





First Size Bulbs Doz. $3.50; 100, $25.00. 
je, 
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Crocus imperati wraps its pale lilac 
beauty in an outer coat of buff and 
fawn to sport with the receding 
snows of February, while C. susz- 
anus keeps the deep golden buds a 
little longer securely wrapped in 
the dark brown cloak that forms 
such handsome flushes on the outer 
surfaces of the opening blooms. 
The mauve C. szeberi bears it com- 
pany, adorning itself with prom- 
inent orange stigmata. Assured of 
company, C. tomasinianus next un- 
folds its changing shades of pale 





mauve to rich purple. C. versicolor 
has taken many forms in its wan- 
derings over the French Riviera, 
more usually striping its white 
with purple, but attaining indi- 
viduality in the feathering of its 
three inner segments. 

The species narcissi are also 
charming and dainty little blooms 
to coax the spring, but far, far re- 
moved from the great trumpet 
hybrids of the border. Narcissus 
bulbocodium (petticoat daffodil) is 
fairly well known. It is a delight- 
ful little thing, about six inches 


varieties. The white N. bulbocodium 
monophyllus from Algiers seeks al- 
most straight sand, and desires 
moisture only at the time it is com- 
ing into bloom; but the other 
bulbocodiums from the Pyrenees 
need a rather moist place, though 
one also warm and _ sheltered. 
N. bulbocodium citrinus is pale lemon- 
yellow, and N. bulbocodium 
spacuus Clothes itself in gold. 

Narcissus cyclamineus ts taller, at- 
taining about ten 
the same treatment, and brings its 
golden reflexed petals with long 
and slender tube in two varieties, 


con- 


inches, desires 





| BULBS THAT WAKEN THE 
| SPRING ROCK GARDEN 


[< ‘ontinued from page 3 50] 


high, and found in a number of 


February Gold and March Sun- 
shine. W. P. Milner is another 
variety of about this same height, 
and very generous with its sulphur 
blooms. N. triandrus comes in a 
number of forms, and prefers a 
light, gritty soil with partial shade 
and good drainage. N. triandrus 
albus and N. triandrus concolor are 
about seven inches high, carrying 
their blooms in clusters, with 
globular cup and reflexing perianth. 
N. triandrus albus is very creamy, 
while the fragrant N. triandrus 





Tulipa eichleri makes a gay ribbon of flame in the spring rock garden 


concolor is a soft yellow. N. trian- 
drus pulchellus is about nine inches, 
with primrose perianth and cup of 
cream. 

Narcissus jonquilla simplex is a 
charming little Algerian miniature, 
far more hardy than these other 
dwellers of the Mediterranean, 
with grasslike foliage and a most 
delicious fragrance. It is a dainty 
plant, little larger than a well- 
grown snowdrop. 

There are also on the market two 
little jewels that are miniature 
trumpet daffodils. These are cata- 
logued as Narcissus minor and 
N. minimus; but should, I believe, 
be placed under pseudo-narcissus. 
N. minor is a very early flowering, 
six-inch species, with flanged trum- 
pet and twisted full yellow pert- 
anth. N. minimus is the tiniest 
fairy of all the race, only two inches 
high, but with the rich yellow 
trumpets fully formed. For all its 
daintiness, it is a venturesome little 
bloom, peeking out upon the bleak 
February world. 

The botanical tulips have trav- 
eled far to reach us, coming as they 
do largely from the Himalayas and 
parts of Asia Minor. Seeing them, 







Combined 
Fertilizer 
and Humus 









Heretofore it has been necessar 
to secure these two im portal 
garden elements as_ separa 
products — entailing double co 
and trouble in application, ] 
Driconure you secure both — 
wonderfully effective natural o 
ganic fertilizer — and, humyu 
This one product does the w 
heretofore done by both hum 
and the finest fertilizer. Yet ya 
can secure both services in D 
conure for the price of one. Let 
tell you why Driconure will pr 
duce better results next Spring 
applied now. 


Winter Mulch 


The winter mulch of GPM Peat Mo 
is now a standard winter protecti¢ 
for gardens. It saves many times j 
cost in plants pi 
tected from wint 
kill. It builds 
soil quality. 






















We will gladly 
you further partic 
lars. 


ATKINS & 
DURBROW, 4 
165-M John Str 

New York, N. Y. 






















COVER 
EXHIBITION 


September 14-27 
BOSTON 


Public Library 














September 30-—OGfober 10 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Public Library 






OGfober 14-22 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York School of Design 
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Odtober 24-31 
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November 4-18 
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November 23-—December 5 
CLEVELAND 
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11441 Junipe j 










December 9-23 
DETROIT 
Society of Arts and Crafts 
47 Watson St 
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A Rustic Touch - - - 


An Added Charm | 


Anchor Cedar Fences are to your 
home what a frame is to a picture. 
They protect its beauty and add 
a rustic touch, which is an added | 
charm. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. Anchor Cedar Fences are made in a . 


BaliimoreMeryland variety of designs, which include 
‘ 


hurdles and rail fences. Call our 
Consult your Classified \ local representative for further in- 


Telephone Directory for a) formation or write for a catalogue. 
local representative. 3 


Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 
in Your Garden 


urnish the elements for artistic groupings 


For Contrast and Background, PLANT 


Arborvitae Flowering Almond 
Hemlock Beautybush 
Juniper Viburnum 
Cypress Deutzia 
Spruce Azalea 
Fir Rhododendron 
Yew Kalmia 
Tulip Tree Daphne 
Hawthorn Andromeda 
Flowering Crab Cotoneaster 
If you will check the items or give the names of any plants 
in which you are interested, we will have some of the nurs- 


eries who specialize in the above send you their literature 


‘aders’ Service Bureau 
ouse Beautiful Publishing Corp. 
Arlington St., Boston 
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 Dreer's Sextette of 
» Popular Darwin Tulips 


These magnificent May-flowering Tulips are stately in 
appearance and bear beautiful, large flowers on long, 
straight stems. 

Baron de la Tonnaye, vivid rose-pink. 65c per doz.; 
$4.25 per 100. 

Clara Butt, exquisite salmon pink. 65c per doz.; $4.25 
per 100. 

Farncombe Sanders, rich geranium-scarlet. 65c per doz.; 
$4.25 per 100. 

Inglescombe Yellow, rich yellow. 65c per doz.; $4.25 per 


100. 
Pride of Haarlem, old rose; 65c per doz.; $4.25 per 100. 
x Rev. H. Ewbank, soft heliotrope. 70c per doz.; $4.75 per 100. 


Darwin Tulip Specials 


3 each of 6 popular sorts, 18 bulbs - $90 
6 each of 6 popular sorts, 36 bulbs wt alate 1.70 
12 each of 6 popular sorts, 72 bulbs ee SL 
25 each of 6 popular sorts, 150 bulbs eae TOO. 


The above prices include delivery to any pint within the 
United States. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


describes all good Bulbs for fall planting — Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Daffodils, etc. — and Roses specially 
prepared for fall planting. 


For a free copy mention this publication 


and be sure to address Dept. = 


=R’S 


I30G SPRING GARDEN-S 
PHILADELPHIA , PA. 
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HEN you see in a friend’s 

garden some particularly 
fine plant and flower, both as to 
size and color, and ask for seed, 
you do it to make sure of secur- 
ing a like result. That’s exactly 
how our wonderful strains of 
Hybrid Delphiniums were devel- 
oped. They are grown from seeds 
of the best that this country’s 
and Europe’s gardens afford. 

As a result, it’s no uncommon 
thing for some of our plants to 
erow 7 feet. As for colors and 
size of flowers, we honestly feel 
they are unbeatable. 





Select Assortment For top notch results next 

6 gorgeous shades for $3.00. season, now is the time of times 
12 for $5.50. 25 for $10.00. to plant these Wayside Gardens 
90 for $18.50. Hybrid Quality Delphinium 


plants. 


Wayside Gardens 
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BULBS THAT WAKEN THE 
SPRING ROCK GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 3 52] 





Fall Lawn Cleaning 
EEP your lawn beautiful 
with this efficient light, handy lawn accessory. 
1 Ideal for raking leaves, cleaning around shrub- 
) bery, flower beds, and gravel paths 
All steel convex-shape frame, flexible spring steel 
teeth. 
Finished in green enamel with a double lacquered 
handle attached. 18-inch and 24-inch sizes. 
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we can realize the long road of evo- Our own native bulbs give 
lution that the great Dutch tulips many a charming treasure to nestle | 
have followed. These species tu- among the rocks. The Western 
lips have not always been happy — Erythronium are particularly fine, 
in gardens, but we should be more blooming in gardens through the 
successful with them than the spring, though later in the moun 
English, for as a class the bulbs tains. In general, they need 
need a thorough ripening off. gritty, loamy soil, rich in leg 
Tulipa clusiana, the lady tulip, mould, and light shade. Plant twe 
is among the taller of these, slender or three inches deep, and as 
growing, and from eight to four- apart. E. howelli is usually the first 
teen inches high. The outer sides to bloom. The straw-colored flow: 
of the pearly petals are marked ers later turn to pink. The centres 
with bright cherry, the bud even- are prominently orange. E. hende 
tually opening to a six-pointed soni blotches the lavender with 
star. This needs a sheltered, sunny deep purple or maroon. E. citrt 
pocket, light deep soil, and a ium, with orange centre, marks 
planting six to nine inches deep. the white petals with citron-yé 
See that there is room beneath for low. E. californicum bears large 
the old bulb to send a new one well cream flowers. EE. grandifloru 
below. Bloom usually comes in obustum does not mottle its leaf, 
late April. and carries blooms of bright butter 
Tulipa eichleri is another of the cup-yellow, stout in habit. E 
taller growing for large rockwork, hartwegi is the lone species from 
full flowered, dazzling scarlet, the West that makes offsets from 


DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES borne on eleven-inch stems. The the corm. It withstands more heat 


| ses aac ce cal AIC = aians a eS re black centre is touched with gold. and drought than the others, and 





Sold at Hardware and Department Stores 


Made by EASTERN TOOL & MFG. CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 















Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 
S now available from our col- 
lection of 18) French Hybrids. List on 


application. i | 
Farr Nursery Co.,Box 125, Weiser Park, Pa. 

















. So do stalks, vines and cuttings from the garden, i m. imes in M . lt r i 
The Famous stoawrad aoeentualkS Pera etara witnee Eaninaln WonGae This bloo Sia Eee arch blooms early ? shading from cream 
Ww h . El it to yourself to know about this method. Interesting p2r- is necessary to make a careful to an orange centre. E. revolutu 
i s free. ADCO, 1730 Ludi St., Philadelphia, Pa. = . 5 - : 
ashington m Soe ta ee eens oe ae aes choice among some of these larger _ will thrive in a heavier and wetter 





Under a Spreading Elm in Cambridge, forms offered for the rock garden; soil than will these others. Its 
Massachusetts, Washington took command of 


the Continental Army on the third of July || SPANISH & DUTCH IRIS — Beautiful but when they are in keeping with variety E. revolutum johnsoni is hand: 


shades of 





BESS OE a a ee ee man | blue, Tavender, white, yellow and bronze. Tall flow: the surroundings, the very tall, some with soft pink to dark rosé 
PTE eas I fathe Ss ood s ce, yet s rm Bs 5 
marie, tablet snakes the spot whens the tatiter they resemble orchids. Keep well when ent. Choices fragrant, yellow and bronze T. blooms, orange centres, and dark 
in-chief of the American armies. OWE SIZE DUS, = am, ’ , i iki isi r 
hick: of the American armies a eee ace Ll S0ltor ss east: Gordon Ainsley ae florentina odorata is striking rising mottled glossy leaves. 
only in the hearts of Americans, but in trees | | $¢#d. Catalog. above blue Muscari; and the 


. 


that are its true descendants, for the late 
Mr. Jackson Dawson, noted horticulturist, 
grafted a branch of the old and dying tree and 
saved it for posterity. This graft is now a 
beautiful, large tree growing on the grounds of 
the Public Library at Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

In 1925, Mr. William Judd of the Amold 
Arboretum grafted four scions from this Welles- 
ley Elm. The grafts, now trees over twelve feet 


orange-scarlet T. praestans with 
several blooms to the stem in late “Tue trilliums are well known for 
. April, followed by T. sprengert of | moist and shady places, but the 
|The greatest book ae similar color, or T. oculis-solis, is also grow far removed from theif 

Soviet Russia good. There is also T. cornuta woodland home, T. ovatum of the 


in height, came to us through the late Professor ss ‘ = 3 5 = 

Charles ‘Sprague Sargent, Director of the to date stenopetala, strangely like a scarlet Pacific Coast climbing high among 

Amold Arboretum, with the hope that we d Id P li h Id : ly h : = 

would disseminate it widely. eae ae ays Donnldk revi Rarahouseanithe and go arrot tulip held singly the mountain rocks. T. grandr 
One of these - ves sent back to the =, 7 a - 

Grol arbor easaeent Second: donated by =e Philadelphia Record of upright on a stiff stem. florum of the Atlantic Coast tow 





stands before Washington Hall at_ Phillips- 
Andover Academy, in memory of George 
Washington. The other two stand in the 
Arboretum at Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, and 
from these we have grafted and raised a few 
descendants of the famous original Washing- 
ton Elm. They are now over a foot in height, 
strong and healthy. 

These we are pleased to distribute to the 
public at five dollars each, delivered. A history 
of the original Washington Elm and a metal 


. 2 A little lower and more in keep- well seemingly in any moist and 

SOVIET RUSSIA ing with the alpine nature are the _ shaded soil. 
By William Henry Chamberlin brown-flaked yellow Tulipa aus- Some of the smaller fritillaries — 
‘epi ee ete eauiee Gneeee tralis, the vermilion to scarlet T. not the great Crown-imperial! 
the book will be a delight, an authori- greigi, and the carmine-flaked cream _are attractive in the rock garden 
tative ‘living record.’ .. . The pages T. kaufmanniana, all tending to  F. pudica droops clear yellow be 


marker will be sent free with each tree. are brightened by brilliant flashes of bloom at some time in April. This early in the spring from six-inel 

. But you should order now, as our stock is intuitive analysis and apt allusions to : : 

1 ted. - = . = e % 

tnalteate aah. 9x USCA Naan hiscoriesl parallels andscasrent avec: last is probably the best known of stems. F. recurva paints the bell 
dotes.”” — Bruce Hopper in the New the rock-garden species, and opens __ with red, then lines the inner pa 


York Herald Tribune Books. flat to show the golden heart. It with orange. F. camschatcensis 1 
is about six inches high, should be __ the black lily of Alaska and Siberia 
é A : planted the same depth, and prefers _It is a deeply bright wine-purple} 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK a rather shady home. T. gretg# The checkered-lily is the Europea 

7 Published’ by needs a particularly hot and dry F. meleagris. Ordinary garden loam 
Hise tle = ircowem ye) Com parsya  osto place, is nota very prolific bloomer, with good drainage and with pos} 
and is rather difficult to hold. sibly a little leaf mould will neal 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Dept. E. 

East Boxford, Massachusetts 


Remember — 1932 is the 200th Anniversary of 
the Birth of George Washington 


$5.00 at all booksellers 








them. 

For very real little alpines, we A number of the anemones arfé 
have the three-inch Tulipa dasyste-~ delightful in the rock garden, and 
mon and T. persica, the latter carry- we well know the charm of the 

ing several fragrant blooms on a hepatica that shyly greets th 


curving stem, yellow backed with spring with blooms held so close t0 


LAST GALL! bronze, usually in May. T.dasyste- the earth. Our American pasqué 
= / mon is a Most surprising miniature flower (A. patens nuttalliana) has 
Phe closing date for entries in our Fifth Annual plant, with proportionately enor- showy pale lilac blooms in springs 


mous blooms held close to the and A. pulsatilla of Eurore bears 1ts 
ground. The pointed petals are handsome purple flowers before the 
tipped and edged with white, leaves unfold. The Western anefe 
October 15 deepening to a golden centre. one also stands high in beauty fof 

There are a number of other very a fairly large moist pocket, and 
worthy species among the crocuses, carries large hairy white cupsi} 
daffodils, and tulips; but I have A. vernalis is a European, six inches 
confined myself to those that are high, white with a blue-violet 
upon the market, even though in _ reverse, and relishes a rather poot 
but small quantities. soil and open position. 


Small House Competition is 
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in the GALAPAGOS 


A man, a woman, a desert island. Not a story. LIFE! 


July 4, 1929. Just another holiday to us. To this distinguished physician and 

his beloved, the great Independence Day of their lives—the day on which they 
} turned their backs on civilization, on familiar scenes, on family ties, on the 
f accustomed comforts and luxurizs of a cosmopolitan city. 


Why did they go? 
W hat preparations did they make? 
Where did they go? 
W hat did they find? 


What has this experiment brought them in experience and in happiness? 


In the most extraordinary manuscript which the ATLANTIC has had the pleasure of pub- 
lishing in many a day, it gives you the whole story. 
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IN INTERNATIONAL 





STYLE 


[ Continued from page 309] 





The rear of the house with its long battery of windows in the corridor 


material of the surface is not evi- 
dent in the model. Cement finish 
is the most usual in modern archi- 
tecture, though by no means the 
only one. Glazed tile of any color 
may be used, or sheets of metal. 

In the planning of the house, 
however, are realized the chief 
advantages of modern architecture. 
There is an absolute division be- 
tween the service and living quar- 
ters, carried out particularly by the 
service stairs which lead from the 
service quarters below to the very 
end of the corridor above, a most 
convenient placement by which the 
movements of the servants are un- 
noticed by the occupants of the 
bedrooms. Furthermore, the ga- 
rage and service entrance are com- 
pletely shut off from the garden 
side by the high wall extending 
past the service quarters. 

The living-room, library, and 
dining-room are not closed in by 
permanent restricting walls, but 
are composed in one unit of space. 
Divisions are rather suggested than 
insisted upon: this central space is 
subdivided by rows of bookshelves 
which do not reach the ceiling, 
thus setting apart the three rooms 
while still retaining the feeling of 
unity of one room. When more 
privacy is desired, movable parti- 
tions can be made to isolate any 
or all of the rooms. 

The arrangement of the hall in 
relation to the living quarters 
again emphasizes freedom of open 
spaces. There is no formal entry, 
but merely sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the function of a hall, 
which is, especially for a large 
family, to permit entering or leav- 
ing each room independently with- 
out disturbance to occupants of 
adjoining rooms. In this instance, 
the main entrance, the stairway, 
doors to the living-room, library, 
and dining-room, and the door to 
the service quarters, all open into 
the same small but convenient 
space. Upstairs the rooms all face 
the south, and behind them runs 
the long single corridor on the 
north side. As a concession to the 
American mania for cross drafts, 
each room is provided with a 
through draft in summer by means 
of transoms and corridor windows. 
The door from the corridor to the 
upstairs porch makes an excellent 
common opening to the terrace. 
The bathrooms are exceptionally 
large to accommodate a_ rubber 


couch, which is converted, by 
lifting it up to the wall, into an 
exercising machine. 

The Pinehurst house, being by 
the same architect, is similar to the 
Lindbergh house and has many of 
its advantages. It was designed, 
however, unlike the former house, 
to fulfill definite conditions laid 
down by the client. It is to be 
built on a normal-size winter-resort 
lot which faces southwest, and the 
plan is so arranged that the house 
can be placed on the extreme north- 
east end of the lot close to the house 
behind. This position eliminates a 
front and back garden and makes 
one unified garden area in the front. 
The proximity to the house behind 
is not a disadvantage, because, as in 
the Lindbergh house, corridors 
and service quarters are on this 
northern side. 

A plentiful use of glass in cons 
struction was most desirable for the 
Pinehurst climate. The heat is not 
tropical, requiring thick walls, 
nor is the temperature low enough 
to be distressingly cold. An ab- 
sence of flies and mosquitoes does 
away with screens and invites 
sitting out on the open terraces and 
porches. On the other hand, the 
high winds in Pinehurst necessi- 
tate the windbreak, a wall parallel 
to the back of the house which 
creates a corner exposed to thesouth- 
ern sun, yet is at the same time, by 
means ofa projecting sun roof, shel- 
tered on three sides from the wind. 

According to the client's wish, 
the dining-room and living-room 
are thrown together, and a sun- 
room on the east end of the living- 
room is set apart by two plates of 
frosted glass containing between 
them powerful electric lights. In 
the daytime, the sunlight filtering 
through gives a pleasant diffused 
illumination. At night, the lamps 


' within the wall give light to both 


the sunroom and the living-room. | 

Americans cannot long continue 
to ignore the advantages ‘of such an 
architecture. It promises freedom) 
from all the inconveniences of) 
crystallized traditional styles be-) 
cause it makes its starting point the, 
consideration of climate, cost, and 
plan; and it works forward to an) 
ultimate architectural expression of 
these factors. Flexible to an almost 
unlimited degree, modern architec-| 
ture can solve in an original and 
beautiful way the building prob- 
lems of to-day. 
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c time to bring your kitchen 
eke up-to-date—time to discover what a 
difference a Monel Metal sink can make 
in the and convenience of 
your kitchen. 

With the silvery Monel Metal surfaces 
brightening up corners as they were never 
brighte ned before...with the rich lustrous 
gleam of this Nickel alloy harmonizing with 
and complementing other kitchen eolorek: 
you'll see for the Brat time what a pleasant 
plac e your kitchen can be. 

You'll also discover that a standardized 
Monel Metal sink is a sound investment. If 
you ever want to sell or rent your house, a 


Monel Metal sink will make it easier. And 


if you continue to live in it yourself, your 


appearance 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 


NECK 


AS 





A ee ee 


Neth METAL | 


TOMORROW 





Kitehen Sink 


busy hours will be much more productive 
and pleasant. 

The new standardized Monel Metal sinks 
offer advantages never before available in 
any sink, re -cardle ss of price. Silvery beauty 

. solid me tal with no coating to we sar off... 
ioicetde -adening construction... protection 
against dish breakage...easily cleaned metal 

.no seams or joints...immunity to rust. 
resistance more work 
space... there are so many re neOne why you 
will want a Monel Metal sink that youshould 
ask your local plumber for more informa- 
tion. He can also give you prices, sizes, 
models, ete. Don’t forget to tear off and mail 
the coupon below for the booklets offered 
without cost or obligation. 


to corrosion...31% 


Inc., 73 WALL STREET, NEW 





Good Housekeeping 
Institute 


YORK, N. Y. 





























The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me booklets checked below’ 


(0 “A New Sink for the Kitchen Beautiful” 


CD “Nickel’s Worth’’"—a booklet on Nickel 
by Floyd Gibbons. 




















Name. 
Monel Meta! is a registered trade mark ap Address —_—— 
plied to a technically controlled € 
alloy of high nickel content. Monel Me : E 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed Occupation 
solely by International Nickel. H.B.1I-31 
S LXX. N ». Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlington 
A stage 31.00 ntered as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U. 8. A., under the 
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Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the U.S. A 


py E IWONEY 
Breils CHRISTMAS 


By adding to your TOWLE 
Sterling pattern at the lowest 
prices in many years 


of> 


w Sterling prices mean real value, for Sterling is 
> g 


>United States Government standard of quality. 


W prices in many articles are obtained by cheap- 
ing the quality of the material, but Sterling is 


vays Sterling —92'2 per cent pure silver by law. 


ith prices down about one quarter you surely 
t your full money’s worth in Sterling — Solid 


ver — this Christmas. 


REESE VINGS 


SPEAK Fi SELVES 

Vd Prices Reduced Prices 
UIS XIV 230 Spring of Today 

Beda z: Per doz. 
spoons, regular w~- 3.90 $15.00 
du: 36.00 $26.00 
id Fors’ 36.00 $25.00 
sezt 1.00 $31.00 
ne 0.00 $39.00 


sement are buying 


Sterling >. _mes this Christmas. 


We mention our personal plans merely be- 
cause we could think of no better way of 
conveying to you that we sincerely believe 
every word that is written here. This is truly 
the year of years to add to one’s own Ster- 
ling, to complete one’s pattern, or to start 
a new set. 


Ow Le 


See tNG STERVER EXCLUSIVELY 


Let EMILY Post help you plan your wedding 
She's written tons of good advice into a fascinating 










TGHIDAL little booklet. Here’s the way to get i 
ae THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS — Dept. M-11 


NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


WEDDING 
I enclose 25 cents, in coin or stamps, for EMILY POST'S 
CUSTOMS a ¢ z 
BRIDAL SILVER AND WEDDING CUSTOM 
Name 
Address 


City and State 


My jeweler is 
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TOWLE Sterling patterns shown above left to right: 


LADY DIANA CHASED DIANA VIRGINIA CARVEL LADY CONSTANCE LOUIS XIV 


LADY DIANA COFFEE SET LOUIS XIV SERVICE PIECES 


tob) (above, bottom) 
The three pieces are now $175, in the size for after- The large and very useful twelve-inch salad dish now 
dinner coffee. The large size coffee, sugar and cream, costs only $40. The tall compote is $25; the sauce 
originally priced at $275, have been reduced to $215 bowl is $13.50, and without base, $10; ladle, $2.50 
Many other useful dishes are made in the same pattern as the flat silver. They are well made and reasonably priced from 
! Their pleasing harmony with the flat silver helps to create a lovely table ensemble 


Sik 


y 


Y 





pu 


MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


I HAVE always considered a 
satisfactory teakettle to be more 
essential to a successful tea tray 
than any other one item, and many 
otherwise pleasant tea parties have 
been disrupted by kettles which 
became unhinged at the crucial 
moment or whose lamps refused to 
burn properly. But the kettle 
shown in Figure 1 not only will 
grace your tea tray, but can be 
depended upon to do its duty effi- 
ciently at all times. It is of heavy 
silver plate standing 10’’ over all 
with a base 5}’’, and holds a scant 
quart of water. The straw handle 
is a decorative as well as practical 
touch, and the kettle complete 
costs $30.00, including postage. — 
A. Scumipt & Son, 567 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 





f keep- 
mps on 
buy them 


nd reel 


them off as needed. And though 
boxes to hold such rolls have been 
in use for some time, relatively 
few people have yet acquired this 
convenient desk accessory. Brand- 
new, however, are the silver boxes 





Fig. 2 


shown in Figure 2, with etched 
tops showing heads of various 
popular canines or sports, including 
polo, tennis, and golf. The boxes 
measure 2’’ in diameter and are 1”’ 
deep, and hold rolls of five hundred 
stamps. With etched or striped 
tops, the price is $8.50 each or 
$7.50 in plain silver. Beautifully 
enameled in a wide variety of lovely 
colors, the cost is $13.50. Prices 
are postpaid. — SHreve, Crump & 
Low, Boylston Street at Arlington, 
Boston. 


THERE is no more useful piece of 
furniture, it seems to me, than the 
small, comfortable stool which 
may be drawn up to the fire the 
better to enjoy its ruddy glow, or 
used in front of a favorite armchair 
as a footstool when one settles 
down to enjoy a good book. The 
little ‘shuck’ stool in Figure 3 
is particularly attractive, for it is 
made of maple, sturdily built, with 


a corn-shuck bottom. It is made in 
a little shop in South Carolina and 
the bottoms are put in by the coun- 
try folk, who for generations have 
been famous for this particular kind 
of handicraft. The stool is 93”’ 


high; the top 11{’’ square, and the 
price $3.50, postpaid. — E. E. Bur- 
ROUGHS CoMPANYy, Conway, South 
Carolina. 





Fig. 3 


IT is seldom that I run across a 
sugar-and-cream set that can be 
called strikingly individual, but 
that is obviously a description that 
can be applied to this new pattern 
of Watson sterling, Figure 4. 
And although modern in feeling, 





the pieces show the same careful 
craftsmanship that one associates 
with antique pieces. I should sug- 
gest it as an excellent gift for a 
fall bride, except that I am sure you 
will be tempted to keep it for your 
own breakfast tray or tea table. 
The pieces are of excellent weight 
and stand 2}"’ high. Their aston- 
ishingly low price is but $15.00 for 
the set, which includes packing 
and shipping charges anywhere in 
the United States. — Trerry & 
PartripGe, Opposite the State House, 
Beacon Street, Boston. 





Fig. 5 


THIS is the season of the year 
when there is nothing more pleas- 
ant than a brisk open fire, and 1f you 
are thinking in terms of new equip- 
ment for the fireplace, I think you 
will be delighted with the andirons 
and fireplace fixtures shown in 
Figure 5. They are reproductions 
of classic late eighteenth-century 
pieces, of beautiful design with 
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BEAUTIFUL 


EARLY AMERICAN 
chest of drawers 


and its also 





oe 


|The Winslow, $225 with tubes 


| Pictured above is a beautiful piece of period fur- 
niture—an Early American chest of drawers, faith- 
fal in every detail of appearance to the fine 
‘old cabinet work which inspired its design. 
But instead of being merely decorative, this 
attractive furniture piece is also very useful, for 
it houses a superb General Motors Radio, the 
10-tube Improved Super-Heterodyne. 


The Winslow is one of eight 
authentically designed, custom-built 
models offered’ by General Motors 
Radio. These models vary from 
small, simply styled end-tables to 





gracefully carved and ornamented consoles and 


commodes of the Louis XV. period. Each one 
is equipped with the Improved Super-Hetero- 
dyne chassis, which has no superior today in 
purity of tone, wide range and sharp selectivity. 
Prices, complete with specially matched tubes, 
range from $95 to $350, the latter for an auto- 


matic radio-phonograph combination. 


Write for illustrated literature de- 
scribing each of the custom-built 
models and other General Motors 
Radios. Address General Motors 


Radio Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Standish, $95 with tubes 


GENERAL MOTORS RADIO 


msn «6©CCoOU SS TOM 


BU? Lt 


EUR N-f4t 


a RADIO 





The Abbey, $165 with tubes 


E -P_L.EC.E (Ss 


35/9 


ROOKWOOD 


Tiffany & Co., B. Altman & Co., Marshall 
Field & Co. and exclusive stores in most 
large cities. We invite your direct inquiry. 


ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
CINCINNATI 


2 white linen 
handkerehiefs 


in pastel moire case 
S1.85 


An ideal gift. The handkerchiefs 
have dainty Appenzel-type em- 
broidery. The case is hand-finished 
size 6 by 7 inches in gold, orchid, 
blue, Nile, tea rose, peach, maize. 
Postage prepaid. 


R. H. Stearns Co. 


Boston 





BOWL OF HEAVY PEWTER 
with fluted edge and four ball feet, to 
erve modernly fruit, candy, nuts or 
cake 134” high 9 liameter. $6.7 


I tpaid 


t 
u 


WALTER WESP 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 


| PERSONAL | 


D CHRISTMAS CARDS| 





| 
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the urn motif, and made of solid 
brass with curved shanks. They 
are an excellent size, the andirons 
being 183’ tall and the stand and 
fixtures 28’’ tall, the latter con- 
sisting of tongs, poker, and shovel. 
Not the least interesting thing 
about them is their price — the 
andirons cost only $10.00 the pair, 
and the fixtures $9.50, express col- 
lect. A hearth brush in the same 
design may be ordered for an extra 
$2.50. — B. Parescuuck, 22 Allen 


Street, ING G: 


Fig. 6 


THERE is no one of us, it is safe to 
say, who does not enjoy the su- 
preme luxury of breakfasting in 
bed, particularly when the morning 
meal appears on an attractive and 
convenient tray such as that shown 
in Figure 6. It is made of lac- 
quered wood in a brilliant Chinese 
red, with the floral design in the 
centre beautifully painted in flower 
colors and little clusters on the 
four sides. These sides, however, 
are the unusual part of the tray, 
for they are on hinges, so that 
when the tray is placed on the bed 
or bedside table the sides will lie 
flat and give that much extra 
space. It is 21’’ square, and may 


be ordered in red, black, or green. 
The price is $15.00, postpaid east 
of the Mississippi, with 50 cents ad- 
ditional for carriage to other points. 
—Ovincton BrotHers Company, 


437 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


IT has always seemed to me that 
the final touch of hominess in an 
old country place was supplied by 
the weather vane on top of the old 
barn — somehow it stood for 
staunchness and enduring friendli- 
ness, for year in, year out, one’s 
weather sense was developed by 
squinting at the vane on uncertain 
mornings. Barns are rapidly be- 
coming things of the past, but a 
weather vane will give to the mod- 
ern garage the same touch of cosi- 
ness, and none better than the 
vane in Figure 7 with its figure of 
a gallant setter which will ‘point’ 
to the direction the wind is blow- 
ing. The vane is made of rust- 
proof aluminum painted black, the 
rod of steel tubing, and there is a 














Genume Reed and Kattan Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


Highest Quality at Lowest Possible Prices 


New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 
in Sun-Parlor 
Furnishings 


‘The REED SHOP Inc. 


Imported 
Decorative 
Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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ta 
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Charming old Japanese lace 
paper stencils, pressed 
between two plates of glass 
rimmed with a red lacquer 
band. Unique as tiles or 
table mats under lamps or 
flower pots. 


Round 
6” diam. $2.75 
7’ diam. 3.50 
8’ diam. 4.25 


Square 
6” x 6” $3.25 
Te x Te 4.00 
8” x 8” 4.75 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Oriental Objects of Art 





A SMALL TABLE of UNUSUAL CHARM 


Reproduction of an old-time coffee table. Of 
maple, hand-turned and hand-finished. A single 
drop leaf, rounded corners and stretcher base. 
Top 1914” x 1914”, 18” high. A splendid value. 
$12.00. Express Collect. 

A little Chinese bowl of opaque glass on black 
wood stand. Jade green or amethyst. 414”" high 
including stand. $1.75 Postpaid. 

Pewter candlestick lamp with pleated chintz 
shade, in red, green or yellow. 11’ high overall. 
$5.50. Express Collect. 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN 
825 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Fit Well WearWell Wash Well 


BUCKSKIN GLOVES. 


MADE BY NEW HAMPSHIRE WOMEN 
IN THEIR HOMES 


COLOR AND WEIGHT OF PIGSKIN 
MEN'S 4sizes ONE SNAP 2.90 
WOMEN'S %sizes ONE SNAP 2.90 

LONG WRIST 3.90 

Postage Paid 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 


WOMEN'S EDUCATIONALAND INDUSTRIAL UNION 


264 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 


“ ” 


HANDLOOMED 
LINSEY- WOOLSEY 
COIN PURSE 

nes Re 3%" x 4%"—Silk Lined 
se Se 4 
Bae Fee gr 
$1.00 Post Paid 
THE SPINNING WHEEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





State Color 
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ALITY which 


has survived 
the centuries 


BEAUTY which 


defies them 


These massive Gold and Bronze 
Andirons—a pure example of 
Georgian design—will add spe- 
cial distinction and interest to 
your hearth. Price . $340. 












6 HE Fireplace, as a symbol of hospitality, is tradi- Exclusive Representatives of 
tional. For generations we have fallen under its spell. the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
Thus Fireplace Fixtures and Furnishings which go back cyan 
. . . . . 1 ore 
aE eanalen a cudintsshabed English into the romantic past for their artistic inspiration add J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Coal Scuttle of hand-hammered Copper. $ Boston 
BEDI oe hoe much to the glamour and interest of the hearth. SeTINGHEE AoE en CO 
«&» Jackson’s Andirons, Grates, Screens and other Fire- ree 
place Accessories are accurate reproductions and adap- THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
, f h | ; P cad d ; Pesta: Cleveland 
tations of those classic Period designs which, having sur- THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
vived the centuries, give valid assurance that they will be Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
treasured in the years to come. © Not only are these = 
. . . enver 
fixtures authentic examples of Period styling; but in ma- DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
i i i worthy succes- Detroit 
terial, design and workmanship they ae Y THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
sors of the masterpieces which inspired them. © Other Ores 
W/m. H. Jackson products which will add materially to HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 
: ; ; Philadelphi 
your pride and pleasure in your home include Marble and ji: VAART COMERS 
Stone Mantels (both original antiques and Period repro- Pifesbursh 
2 eke 2AUX S 
ductions); Tables; Lamps; Book Ends; and similar decora- an i ee 
. . . . roviaence 
tive furnishings executed in Bronze and other enduring TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 
metals. <» Jackson products may be purchased at the St. Louis 
te SCRUGGS-VANDER VOORT-BARNEY 
A graceful Empire Grate richly finished Jackson Galleries in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles oo 
EEO eo See or at the well-known establishments listed at the right. J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


WmM.H.JACKSON COMPANY 


West 47th Street, New York City 318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervi sion W, Jay Saylor) 


100 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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Prices on 
Colonial Coverlets 


With infinite care, the native Vermont 
weavers have reproduced this authentic 
“Whig’’ pattern in purest native wool on 
firm non-shrinking warp. Design and tex- 
ture combine to flood the room with rare and 
restful Early American charm. Made in 
Indigo Blue, Whig Rose, Green, Old Blue, 
Lavender or Gold. 66” x 96” (Single bed), 
$10.25; 80” x 96”, $11.50; 65” *x 1087, 
$10.75; 80” x 108”, $12 2.25. ghostond to 
Miss. R.; beyond, add 25c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Send for catalog of Blankets, Slumber 
Throws and other Heirloom Woolens made 
by the wool-crafters chosen to supply 
blankets for the new de luxe Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


Vermont Natives Industries 
Shop HB-1, Bridgewater, Vermont 














French Fashion Lrints 


WHAT A CHARMING, INEXPEN- 
SIVE GIFT FOR ONE’S BOUDOIR! 


Solid, one-piece, antiqued maple 
frames with gilded openings, 
hold dainty little French fashion 
prints. The prints may be re- 
placed with your prized keep- 
sake pictures, if you like. No. 
109 sold in pairs, postpaid any- 
where in U. S. A. for $2.00. 










The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of KUNT Nano 





-HAND HOOKED RUGS 







TREASURES 


From the Orient 






Directly Imported by 


BAKER’S 


At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 







[HE FINEst AND Oxpest Importers 





.c1IFIC NORTHWES1 





flange attached for fastening the 
vane to the roof. It stands 30’ 
high; the dog is 123’’ long, and the 
cost is $5.50, postage prepaid. — 
FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN, INc., 4) 


East 22nd Street, IN Eeraan Ge 


Fig. 8 


THE need for a new lamp always 
seems to crop up just at this time of 
year when we are in the process of 
settling into a new house or rear- 
ranging the old, and with this in 
mind I kept a sharp eye out in the 
shops for something new and very 
attractive. And here it is (Figure 
8), a reproduction of an old lamp, 
made of opaque milk-white glass 
with a milk-white porcelain font 
which is decorated with delicate, 
hand-painted field and garden 
flowers. The lamp may be ordered 
with the top of the font in either 
soft green, rose, or blue, and the 
shade is of opaque imitation parch- 
ment painted by hand with the 





COPPER ... PEWTER 3. IRON. 





Unique! 


HC214 
» HCars 
». HC220 


Be DALESCHUCK: 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
New York City 


t Sconces 


Li 
2-Light 
-Li 


37 Allen Street 


Send for our 


NEW 48 PAGE CATALOG H42 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS .. 








same little flowers that appear on 
the lamp. The metal used on the 
lamp is gold finished and the shade 
bound with gold. It is a’really ex- 
quisite little lamp and would make 
an ideal gift either singly or as a 
pair for a dressing table. It is 17’’ 
high and costs $12.00, prepaid east 
of the Mississippi, with 25 cents 
additional for other points. — 
Periop Art SnHoppr, Inc., 19 West 
24th Street, NEG 


THOSE of us who have smelled 
lavender in the English spring, or 
have slept in old English country 
houses where a faint smell of 
lavender clings about the linen and 
hangings, will ever afterward have 
a warm spot for its clean, fresh 
fragrance. And there is no more 


famous lavender scent in the world 
Yardley, from 


than that made by 
whom comes this bath set in Fig- 
ure 9. It consists of a generous 
wooden bath bow] of soap, which 





LHS PE VPICAL EARLY 
AMERICAN LAMP 
SHOULD GRACE 
nee oe ae 


ha P cre it finished silhouette shade over- 
h anging all. Height 18 inches 


Finishe sr in walnut or map le finis 


riced at $3.50 each postp 


cheer fully refunded if not satisfactory 


AMERICAN ART WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


13th and Plum Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 























INTERIORS 


GARDEN 


FURNITUKa 


Wrought Iror 
Ivy Holder, del 
icate cut-ou 
design finishe 
in black, ol 
Italian or an 
tique green 
Height 20’’ 
width 11”. Price 
$5.00, expres: 
collect. Flowe 
Pot, $1-28 
CU. S. deszgs 
Pat.) Ulustratec 
booklet of 
request. 





15 EAST 48TH STREET - NEW YORK 


A SIGNIFICANT 
CHRISTMAS GIFT! 





THE LUNCHEON SET 
this blind girl has expertly woven 
with a cheery inch border all around 
in orange, yellow, green and blue ona 
cream background. Runner 367, 
square 18’’, and four doilies modestly 
priced and postpaid, $7.85. Six match- 
ing 12’” napkins made to order, $6.25. 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


Unusual Gifts from the Labrador 





Illustrated, Wooden Wall Plaque gaily 


painted in Natural Colors — 10” w ide, 834” 
deep. $4.25 postpaid. 
Hooked rugs, woven articles, unusual toys 





and Northern Ivory carvings. 
Illustrated ¢ on request 
GRENFELL LABR. -ADOR INDU STRIES 
425 Madison Avenue New York City 








The happy solution of the 
Christmas problem. 

PEWTER PIPE HOLDER 
$2.25 postpaid | 


FARM & GARDEN 
SHOP 


39 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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SENERAL Exvectric has developed a scien- 
fic heat regulator that will add to the 
omfort and convenience of every home. 

+ Fluctuation in house-temperature is un- 
healthful and expensive. It contributes to 
‘olds and other sickness. Wastes fuel. 
Wakes you uncomfortably warm at one 
‘ime and unpleasantly cold at another. 

| The new General Electric Heat Regu- 
ator reduces fluctuation in house-tempera- 
ure to a minimum, regardless of outside 
vyeather-conditions. 

The chart shows how the G-E Heat 
egulator keeps the temperature within 
4 of 1 degree of that desired! This regu- 
lation is possible by reason of its exclusive 
atented features. 

For example: instead of having furnace- 
jrafts (or fuel-valves) completely open or 
ompletely closed, the G-E Heat Regulator 
ves graduated control, with the drafts 
‘lways in the exact position required. 














It has a special coil in the thermostat 
thich anticipates rises in room- temperature 
id slows down the heat as the selected de- 
ree is approached. Without such provision, 
ne accumulated furnace-heat would force 
he room-temperature far above that desired. 


It has a safeguard against interruption in 
ne electric house-current (on which all heat 
egulators operate). This works automat- 
sally the instant the current stops, prevent- 
ig excess formation of heat and at the 
ume time keeping the fire from going out. 
The G-E thermostat is neat, small, and 
ttractively finished in dull bronze. It fits 
erfectly with any decorative scheme. 
Prices are very moderate, because of 
general Electric methods of specialized 
troduction. The single-range model (illus- 
rated) sells for $85, completely installed. 
“he double-range model, with an electric 
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THE TEMPERATURE YOU WANT . 
LONG AS YOU WANT IT 


Note the accuracy of the General Electric Heat Regu- 
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You've learned to expect better things from G.E. Here’s one— 


General Electric Heat Regulator 


10 nhs 


. AS 


MSL 


OAT 
ech rac 


lator in arriving—and staying—at the desired tem- ch Pawns 
perature. It varies less than % of 1 degree either way. i 
This accuracy is made possible solely by its exclusive 

features. Without them a fluctuation of several degrees 


is unavoidable. 





timing-device for making day and night tem- 
perature-changes automatically, sells for $125, 
completely installed. Convenient time-payments 
may be arranged if desired. 

The G-E Heat Regulator can be installed 
on your present heating-system, without even 
It oper- 


interrupting your regular heating. 


ates on ordinary house-current, at very little 


it should save con- 
siderably on your heating-bill. 

Your nearest G-E dealer will gladly show 
you this latest General Electric development. 
Or write us for illustrated 
Penn Heat Control 
Franklin 


cost. By conserving fuel, 


See him today. 
booklet giving full details. 
Company, National Distributors, 


Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
| HEAT REGULATOR 


| FOR EVERY TYPE OF HEATING SYSTEM 
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ART in your personal 


Christmas Cards 


LITTLE GALLERY’S Christmas 
have won wide recognition for their 
individuality, implicity and artistic 
beauty. As in previous years, the 1931 
cards were designed abroad especially for 
us. Priced from 10 to 25 cents each. Edi- 
tions are limited, so orders should be 
made now. Write for folder of illustrations 


The LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street New York City 


1 most interesting plac ¢ to shop for artistic and 
individual Christmas Gifts — Silverware — Glass — 
Pewter — Jewellery — Antiques, etc. 


The 
Cards 


Mail orders carefully considered 


cA Valentine ‘Reproduction 


Colonial Toilet Mirror 


Period 1800. Built of highest grade 
solid mahogany with best grade, 
full-size mirror plate. Standards 
are nicely turned, ending in urns 
The front of the arched mirror 
frame is veneered with attractive 
straight grain mahogany. Size: 34 
in. high, 27 in. wide, over all; 
mirror plate 16 in. by 22 in. 


No. 354— Price $30.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques~ 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 


I isl tor 
Decoration 
ight 4’” 


Wits S EN \\ v HAL 


MA LK CITY 
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floats on the water, with a whisk 
broom and a box of old English 
lavender dusting powder, put up 
in an attractive box which is 
decorated in a modern design of 
lavender flowers, and lined with 
gold. The bowl is of birchwood 
and contains enough soap to last a 
year, and the brush is made of 
fibre imported from China. The 
cost of the set is $7.50, postage 
collect. — YarpLey & Company, 
Lrp., 118 Palisade Avenue, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


DID you ever see such an engaging 
collection of ridiculous animals as 
those shown in Figure 10? I never 
did, and even if they had not been 
discovered sitting on very utili- 
tarian corks, I could not have re- 
sisted their forceful personalities. 
As it is, they make it possible to 
keep track of extra corks — illu- 
sive articles even in the best-regu- 
lated households — and they will 
cheerfully mount guard over any 
bottle, quite regardless of its alco- 
holic content. These animals come 
from Germany and stand, including 
the cork, about 33’ high. The 
price for the set of six is but $1.65, 
which includes careful packing and 
postage. — Carson, INc., 338 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 








I CONFESS to a passion for Irish 
woolens in almost any form, and 
especially in the form of knee rugs 
(Figure 11), which fulfill so many 
useful purposes. They may be had 
now in three weights: very light, 


suitable for house use; medium 
weight for outdoor use in summer 
or motoring in the South; and the 
heavy weight which makes an ideal 
knee covering for winter motoring 
in the North. In size the blankets 

vary in width from 36”’ to 40’ 
and from 55’’ to 60’’ in length, 
and come in all sorts of ravishing 
color combinations and patterns — 
plaids, stripes, swatches, and so on. 

In ordering state the predominat- 
ing color desired and type of pat- 
tern preferred. The prices, prepaid, 
are $10.00 for the light weight, 
$11.50 for the medium, and $12.50 
for the heavy. — Carot Brown, 
104 Myrtle Street, Boston. 


FROM a blacksmith’s forge in a 
little town in Virginia comes this 
enchanting ivy tree, with its four 
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ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, Inc 






21 Allen St., Raw York, Naw York 





The FLORENTINE 
CRAFTSMEN # 


45-East:22"' Street: ae 


No. 1701 
WEATHERVANE 
English Setter Weathervane - Silhouette 
made of hard aluminum. Measures 20” long, 


average height about 42’’. Complete in dull 
black finish. $9.50. 


All Vanes turn on ball bearing and are sensi- 
tive to the slightest breeze. 

Leaflet A on Weathervanes sent on request. 
We make large-sized Weathervanes, Silhou- 
ettes, Lighting Fixtures, Curtain Poles, etc. 


















Queen Anne walnut armchair — a faithful 
reproduction in old wood witha lovely old 
finish — old striped damask seat in dull gold 
and blue. $155 plus shipping. 


Three-fold screen 68” high, 20” panels. Hand 
painted Chinese panels copied from old 
paintings. Reds, greens and dull blues on 
tan. Base design is gold on red lacquer. 
Beautifully antiqued. $140 plus shipping. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INc. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 


HAND LOOMED LINEN DERUTA 





Twenty-one available sizes up to 
72 x 108 — of this attractive set, postpaid 


Napkins (13 x 13) $ 9.75 per doz. 
Napkins (18 x 18) 14.50 per doz. 
Place Covers (18 x 12) 1.25 each 
Runners (18 x 45) 4.50 each 


Write for other sizes and prices to 


REMINGTON P. FAIRLAMB, Inc. 
717 Madison Ave. New York City 


GAILY PAINTED WOODEN TOYS | 
Indestructible — Children Delight in Them 
Noah’s Ark, 12” x 19’, $7.50; Horse Kiddy 
Kar, 16” high, $4.50; Wild Animal Chest, 10” 
x 14”, $7.50; Tame Anin Chest, 6” x 12", 
$6.50: Hansom Cab, 12” x 15”, $7.50. Express 

charges extra. 
MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
20 Brattle Street Cambridge, Mass. 


earn tobea 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today to— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


67 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, la. 
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ALBRON 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


Protect lumber, both sides, ends 
and edges with aluminum paint 


Lumber is absorbent. Improperly protected, it fights a tough battle. 
Invisible moisture expands its cells, stretches its surface. No wonder 
paint coats check and crack. 


Coated on both sides, ends and edges with aluminum paint, lumber 
is protected against rapid changes of its moisture content. Paint top- 
coats look better, last longer. 


Aluminum paint retards moisture penetration. Actually made with 
thin, flat flakes of aluminum, its pigment when applied, “leafs” — 
overlaps, layer on layer, forms a continuous coat of metal protection 
—a barrier against moisture. 


You can prime and back-paint lumber on the job—or you can buy 
lumber that has been coated, back and front, at the mill, with alu- 
minum paint. Modern mills now sell siding, molding, trim, window 
frame and sash, that have been treated in this way. 


Aluminum Company of America does not sell paint. But aluminum 
paint made with satisfactory vehicles and Alcoa Albron Powder may 
be purchased from most reputable paint manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers. Be sure the pigment portion is Alcoa Albron, and 
is so designated. Let us send you the booklet, “Aluminum Paint, 
the Coat of Metal Protection.” Please address ALUMINUM 
COMPANY of AMERICA; 2423 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA ALBRON 


POWDER FOR 


ALUMINUM PAINT 
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Courtesy, Nancy 


Vy 1Y all the talk about North Star Blankets? We cer= 


T ’ . 7 
tainly didn’t start it. For many years we made the 


blankets and k ept silent about them. Evidently the blankets did 


) : 
their own talking. But, knowing ,aswe do, what goes into them 


lapel capa ] 
and how they are made, we somewhat naturally suppose that 


I] sete 8 sel | { 
all the nice things said of them are said because they are truc. 


ef ns ] 
chict aifficulties is to prevent these nice words 
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North Star...Wamsutta 


North Star Blankets and 
Wamsutta Sheets are styled to 
meet the most fastidious de- 
mands of modern ensemble 
decoration. In guality and 
color they are unapproached. 


from creating the idea that, because these blankets are always of 
purest wool and beautifully made, they must be expensive. 

Let us tell you, then, that this is not so. There is a North 
Star Blanket for every home, no matter how modest; and each 
is so good and so fine that it bears a North Star label as an 
assurance to you that it will be beautiful and serviceable for 
many, many years to come. 


PUREST - = : 
woo.Lm. J ALIS See Ue 


Please send, post prepaid, copy of your North Star Blanket and Wamsutta Sheet Catalogue in Color. 


CIEY: STATE 
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C)Oindow ee hoppingr 


Chosen by those who love and 
appreciate beautiful pottery, be- 
cause of delightful artistry, ex- 
quisite texture and charm of soft 
colors. At leading stores. 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 


Zanesville, Ohio 


GOODY 
BOWL 


of green, red 
or brown an- 
ti d ued tin 
with flower or 
fruit design. 


PINGS 


Five colorful 
papers with 
ribbons to 
match. 


$1.10 


We pay postage anywhere 
in the U.S.A. 


NEW-YORICEXCHANG! 
FOR WOMANSWORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


\/2 ade NS Le) el a 
VTP RS 


KELLY BIRD FILLING STATIONS ARE Le - 


FOOD ALWAYS EASY FOR BIRDS TO REACH 


Feed the birds 
NOW, and they will 
stay with you all a 
. year long. 


These inexpensive, 
automatic bird filling 
stations are useful 
alike on city lot or 
country estate. They 
keep suet and other 
food clean and ac- 
cessible. Hang sev- 
eral about the 
grounds, andseehow 
many different kinds 
of birds appreciate 
your hospitality. 





No.1 Price $1.50 








No.2 Price $1.25 


Interesting Bird Home Catalogue to prospective purchasers 


\, R. F.D.4 Dept. B Peoria, Iil. 7 


eWEATHER 


glass balls (Figure 12); and al- 
though sometimes I have thought 
there could be nothing new or dif- 
ferent in ivy balls, I changed my 
mind at once when I saw this, 


Fig. 12 


standing against the light, with 
the ivy “drooping to meet the deli- 
cate curving branches of the ‘tree.’ 
It is of hand-wrought iron, beauti- 
fully made, stands 23’’ high, and at 
its widest point is 28’. It costs 
$20.00, complete with the four 
ivy balls, and if a check accom- 
panies the order, transportation 


charges will be prepaid. — Vircin- 
1A CRAFTSMEN, INC., 
Virginia. 


Harrisonburg, 


IF you are not fortunate enough to 
own an original Malbone minia- 
ture, — and few of us can be so 
favored, — you can now procure a 


reproduction that will compare 


favorably with the original. For a 
new series of American miniatures, 
including the work of Malbone, 
reproduced faithfully in colors 
from originals in the Metropolitan 
Museum, has just appeared and 
marks a new milestone in the art of 
reproduction. The miniature il- 


Mie rare treat 
fe perfect coffee 
| Ve iLEex 


Trade mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Amber clear, ae fragrant 
coffee made in all Pyrex 
glass Silex brings an entire- 
ly mew taste experience. 
For the Silex principle of 
coffee making is far remov- 
ed from less correct and 
less fascinating methods. 


Water rises through the 
pulverized coffee at the ex- 
act temperature to extract 
rich, full flavor with no 
bitter or metallic taste. It 
immediately streams back 
to the lower bowl— ready 
to serve. Coffee lovers are 
rapidly turning to Silex. 


Silex is made 
in Chromium or 





Silver; 4, 6 and 


8 cup sizes. 


Prices from $4.95. Write for 


lustrated in Figure 13 is by Malbone 
and shows Mrs. James Lowndes, 
a famous Southern beauty. Others 
in the series are Mrs. Richard 
Derby, also by Malbone, Edward 
Coverly by Henry Williams, Jane 
W inthrop by Charles Fraser, ‘ Por- 
trait of a Man’ by William Wood, 
and ‘Portrait of a Lady’ by an 
unknown artist. As _ illustrated, 
framed in a gold shadow box, 
2!" x 62’, with ivory velvet back- 
op Ena oval gold- plated inner 
rim, 2’’ x 23’’, the cost is $12.00. 
In either an all-metal gold-plated 
frame, c opied from an old design, 

z’ x 48°, or a black wood panel 
with gold- -plated inner rim, 45” 
x 51, the price is $6.00 feace 
postpaid. — Foster Brotuers, 4 
Park Square, Boston. 


OLD-FASHIONED housewives 
who knew nothing of modern con- 
veniences would be amazed if they 
could see some of our labor-saving 
devices. Now appears a further in- 
genious time-saver, the ‘ Wonder 
Paper,’ to take the place of the 


Our November “Special’’ 





Prepaid 
100 miles 
Ni % 


No. 3009B 
One of our prize finds this Fall! A 
solid mahogany coffee table with ped- 
estal base and brass claw feet. Fits in- 
to any scheme because of its simpli- 
city. 26” long x 16” 
wide x 19” high.. _ i I 20 


Send for new Colonial Cata- 
log B showing other models, 








Screens of Distinction 


Specially Designed and Painted 


for Individual Interiors 


Screens may be seen at the 


Studio by Appointment 


GEORGIA WARREN 
50 West 67th Street New York 


Telephone — Susquehanna 7-4950 


all old-fashioned 


with victorian revivals go these charming 
lasses with godey decoraiions. bottle 6.00 
each, glasses each 18.00 dozen. designs are 
in lovely color in permanent enamel, 


pitt petri, importer 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 


waldorf-astoria hotel, new york 








HERE ARE GAY RIBBONS 
For evewone at Christmas 





Boxed in allur- | 
ing wanted col- 
ors, andwiththe 
distinguishing 
\ mm arks of quali- 
Jie 
==) ty and value. 
: Modestly 
Ny priced at 
we X $1.00. 
Postage prepaid in U.S, A. Check with order 


PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H.B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R.1. 




















Authentic Repro- 


» VAN ES ductions of Early 
SIGNS — 
CHIMNEY 
ORNAMENTS 


| 3 Dae ase ‘Suis 


243 W. Biddle St. 


brochure to The Silex Co., 

92 Pliny Street, Hartford, 
Conn. Check type desired. 
(J Electric (JGas (Alcohol 


three new yorkers 


ek 


A division of Hammacher, Schlemmer 


American Furni- 


ture. Photographs 


145 East 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. on request. 


THE CUTTER STUDIO 


22 Pine Street 


Name —————————- 


Address —— 





Peterborough, N 


36:3 


Baltimore, Md. 





BEAUTY, UTILITY, CHARM 
ALL ARE EMBODIED IN 
THIS GLOBE LAMP 


A fitting answer for the growing interest in nat ional 
and international happenings The six inch globe 
revolves ina beautiful artistic bracket. 

Decorative enough to grace any living room or 
library. Made of wood, finished either in walnut or 
maple. Extremely educational. 

Actractively priced at $5.50 postpaid co you. Money 


cheerfully refunded if not satisfactory. 


AMERICAN ART WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


13thand Plum Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 


AAAAAADAAAAAT 


ee RE om Ee; * 





he 





Opp! EXOTIC! 
JAVANESQUE! 


Nothing is more 
the romance 


fascinating than 
and customs of the 
land’ of marionettes, batiks and 
sarongs. Java, where peopie still 
adhere to their ancient customs and 
legends. The scene above is a faith- 
ful reproduction of one of the many 
dramas, and is suitable either for 
wall panels, runners, covers or 
cushions 


37” x 17", 22” x 22”, each $1 Postpaid 


HOUSE OF CHARM 


79 Madison Ave. New York 







SMOKING 
TABLE 


A most useful lit- 


= &  j tle Table in ne 
iz Ny ; i of hand 










Table in new 
ae design 


wrought iron in 
Antique Green or 
5 Black with re- 
4 
F. movable glass 
4 top. 1614” high, 
aa. Be 14’’ wide, with 
Soko “SS, ry : 
RC FSS 10” handk O 
‘ —Expressage 




















McPHERSON @& FOOT 
Consulting Decorators 
Furniture, Fabrics, Lamps 

1043 Madison Avenue New York 


rs 








ee 


MEN’S FITTED CAS 






ISON 


ridge, Mass. 


n St Bosto. 


old-fashioned and unsanitary dust 
cloth. This really wonderful paper 
comes in a roll containing approxi- 
mately 25 yards. It is made of rags 


and soft pulp, thoroughly impreg- 
nated with a high-grade furniture 
polish, and will not scratch or mat 
the finest surface. The paper dusts, 


cleans, and polishes all at once; it 
does not rub the dirt from one spot 
to another, but absorbs it as it 
goes along. When one side of the 
paper becomes worn, it may be 
turned and the other side used. It 
may also be used for cleaning lug- 
gage and other leather, and the 
men of the family will find it in- 
valuable for cleaning golf clubs 
and bags, for it removes rust and 
grease stains. The roll of paper 
comes in a parchment box, and it 
should be kept in this box, two or 
three feet being torn off at a time. 
Full directions for its use are 
printed on its container. It costs 
50 cents a roll, postpaid, and is 
really one of the most convenient 
little items I have found in a long 
time. — KatamMazoo VEGETABLE 
ParcHMENT Company, Parchment, 
Kalamazoo County, Michigan. 


Fig. 14 


I FOUND the other day, in a fas- 
cinating little Russian shop, a most 
intriguing bowl (Figure 14). Made 





of hand-hammered solid copper, it 
caught the lamp light on its bur- 
nished surface so beautifully that I 
pounced on it at once. It has an 
interesting history, being a repro- 
duction of an old Russian vodka 
bottle, and although, of course, it 
cannot be used for its original pur- 
pose, it makes a lovely vase for a 
few flowers and would be ideal used 
as a lamp base. It stands 63’ 
high, is 94’’ wide, and costs the 
modest sum of $5.25, postpaid. — 
A. Sttverstone, 21 Allen Street, 
INE GG: 


THESE delightful Judy Anne twin 
dolls (Figure 15) are made of 
cloth with hand-painted faces, and 
have the distinct advantage of be- 
ing indestructible as well as charm- 
ingly lifelike. After all nothing 
quite takes the place of a rag doll in 
the heart of a child, and it will sur- 
vive long after more expensive crea- 
tions with real hair and eyes that 
close have been broken and un- 
regretfully discarded. The clothes 
rack on which the twins’ extra 
dresses may be hung is an added 
attraction and costs $1.00, and the 
tiny hangers are 5 cents apiece. 
The extra dresses in brightly col- 
ored patterns, and beautifully made, 
are $1.00 each, and the price of the 











EVENING BAG 
$5.00 

Never have evening bags been so fascinating, 
) smart, so dainty, and yet with all their 
qu ility and « charm, so amaz zingly inexpensive. 

The bag illustrated above is suitable for 
either the débutante or the matron... on 
each side white seed pearls combined with Beau- 
vais embroidery in pastel colors, gilded frame, 
| I ndle, silk lining and mirror. 


long chain ha 
DANIEL LOW & COMPANY 


106 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 





complete Christmas catalog 








HANDWROUGHT 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Lighting fixtures made by hand 
after the manner of the early crafts- 
men have an undeniable appeal. 

The possession of these unusual 
fixtures is a constant source of satis- 
faction and pleasure to those who 
delight in exquisite furnishings for 
their home. 

All are to be had in tin, copper, 
brass or pewter. With or without 
electric attachments. At attractively 
revised prices, $3.50 up. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Display Rooms at 65 Beacon Street at Charles 
39U No. Bennet St., Boston, Mass. 








Consider the “ Hollyhocks” in the rich 
colors of the original old flower piece 
by Van Huysum. Attractive for over 
mantel use. Gilt and black wood 
frame measures 26% x 2134” outside. 
Price $18.50 boxed. 

“Bouquet of Flowers’”’ by Van Huy- 
sum, arch top, framed in gilt and 
black, measures 37 x 27” outside. 
Price "$30.00 boxed. 


Send for illustrations F-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 


Book of fur 














Brief 
A uthentic 
Interesting 


Easy to 
Read 


$7 .00 
Post 
Paid 


Every home lover should own 
this history of period furniture 
styles. An absorbing story 
touching upon the social, po- 
litical and religious influences of many coun- 
tries, the lives and influence of the master 
designers and their works. Contains 154 pages, 
30 chapters with glossary and chronology. 
Fully illustrated. Handsomely bound and 
printed. A choice gift. A ready reference for the 
designer, decorator, and student. Highly 
endorsed. Fifth edition. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-K Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















WALL 
BRACKET 


Cleverly designed 
for that difficult 
small space. Hand 
wrought iron in an- 
tique silver, green, 
black or natural 
finish, 26’’ long — 
specially priced at 
$2.00. Jtalian Ce- 


Expressage CH 


“ALICE H. MARKS 
19 East 52nd Street New York City 









USEFUL and INTERESTING GIFTS 


GENUINE ANTIQUES: Mirrors, Frames, Stands, 
Footstools, Lamps, Candlesticks, and many other smal 





pieces. 
MODERN DANISH PEWTER. Photographs on request. 
William Smith 200 Boston Post Rd. Rye, N. Y- 











FOR EMBROIDERY 
Pearsall’s silk. Tapestry and 
crewel wool. D.M.C. threads. 

THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 

15 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 





































Bantsh Rust 


with 


SOPPER 


This enduring metal is your 
best protection against the an- 
noyance and expense of roof 
leaks... usually due to rust 


Down through the ages, rustless copper has served man 
n countless ways. Today, in the building of their homes, 
rsighted people see to it that Copper—not rustable 
etal—is used for gutters and rain-pipes. . . for flashing 
round chimneys, dormers and other projections where 
oof leaks usually start. 
| Sheer logic dictates the use of Copper in these vital 
laces. True, it costs a little more than metals that rust. 
ut Copper, by eliminating rust repairs, saves its extra 
Ost many times over. Remember that the repair of a 
ingle roof leak, and the damage it may do, is likely to 
mount to much more than the initial “saving” rustable 
netal seems to offer. 
| The same logic has resulted in a tremendous increase 
n the use of Brass water pipes. For the average 7- or 8- 
oom home Brass pipe costs about $75 more than the 
ustable kind ...an investment for durability that assures 
. full flow of clear water, the complete elimination of 
»ipe troubles due to rust, and increased value in case the 
10me is ever sold. 

Anaconda Sheet Copper and Anaconda Brass Pipe are 
oroducts of the world’s largest and most experienced 


For Sheet Metal Work 


} 





| Can’t Rust 


Anacon DA 


from mine to consumer 
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Installing Copper chimney 
flashing to prevent leaks. 
The use of materials less 
durable than Copper for 


service such as this is costly. 


manufacturer of Copper and Copper-alloys. For your 
protection these products carry the Anaconda trade-mark 
stamped in the metals. 

There are other places in the home where the use of 
rustless, enduring Anaconda Metals save money by elim- 
inating rust-repairs and replacements. If you are interested, 
send for the free booklet, “Copper, Brass and Bronze in 
the Home.” Address: The American Brass Company, 
General Offices, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ANACONDA COPPER 


Saves Money 





367 


HouSI! 


\ / / 








Antique 


Reproductions and Adaptations 











ORMANDY dining room in beech 

based on antiques in famous Old 
World Collections. Send for book of plates 
and designs, with detailed histories of 
bedroom, dining room, and living room 
furniture in pine, maple, cherry, beech, 
oak, mahogany, and walnut. American, 
English, Krench, Italian, Biedermeier 
periods. 











Charlotte Furniture Co. 
Charlotte, Michigan. Dept. HB1131 


I enclose 10 cents for book. 





Name 


Address 


Vermont sends this 
“SAP BUCKET” 
of Real Maple Hearts 


A unique gift “hit’’ . fresh from the heart 
of the maple country . . a daintily packed 
natural wood ‘‘Sap Bucket”’ filled with 1 Ib. 
5 oz. net of deliciously-smooth Maple Hearts. 
Chock-full of gift atmosphere . . ideal for 
bridge candy or prizes. Mailed fresh daily, to 
you or your gift list, $1.50 postpaid. Filled with 
Bridge shapes instead, if preferred, $1.50. Sap 
Bucket of 2 lbs. Pure Maple Sugar, $1.25; 
filled with 1 lb. Grandfather's Stirred Sugar, $1; 
with 1 lb. Assorted Fudge, $1.50. (Add 15c per 
bucket West of Miss. R.). Send for price list of 
all maple products and dainty confections. 


MAPLE GROVE CANDIES, INC. 
Route 24 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


2 “2 4 


ERS 


Special attractive 
proposition lo 
established dealers 


Christmas Special 
Eight-piece Flor- 
entine tooled 
leather desk set 
in dark green, 
blue, brown or 
red. Desk pad 
15’’x 20.” Excep- 
tional value at 
$12.50. Postpaid 
in’ WrS.-A. 


Parenti Sisters 
Italian Imports 
93 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 













DAY & EVENING CLASSES 
S< lar Certificates, Di- 
] nent Bureau 
REGISTRATIONS 
BEING RECEIVED 





)OL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
ou R yn, Massachusetts 
Iepho KEN re 0140 





dow SS nope, 





twins, who measure 11’’, is $7.85. 
A larger doll, measuring 15’’, costs 
$5.25. All prices include postage 
anywhere in the United States. — 
Miss Cannon's Suop, 32 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Fig. 16 


ONE of the most difficult things to 
find, I think, is the small dish to 
hold nuts or candies which is ‘nice 
enough’ for the really elegant din- 
ner table. There are plenty of such 
dishes which are charming for the 
informal or semiforma] dinner party 
but not so many that are appropri- 
ate for the occasion which calls 
forth the choicest silver and crystal. 
So I was much pleased when I 
found the little dish in Figure 16. 
It is made of sterling silver and 
crystal, and the base is an exqui- 
sitely fashioned little dolphin who, 
in sportive mood, balances on his 
tail the cut-crystal top. The dish 
is 3’’ tall, and since one would need 
at least a pair, the price quoted is 
$16.00, express collect, for two. — 
Tue House or WEDDING PRESENTS, 


21 East 55th Street, N. Y. C. 


HOUSEHOLD tasks would, I 
am sure, acquire a new charm if 
you prepared for them by first 
donning the very gay but very 
practical peasant apron shown in 
Figure 17. It is made of sturdy 
cream-colored material on which 
are woven gay stripes of green, 
blue, brown, orange, and yellow, 
and for a predominating color you 
may choose between green, blue, 
and lavender. The colors are 
guaranteed fast, so the apron will 
stand any amount of washing. The 
weaving is done by the blind, 


though it is hard to believe that 
anyone so handicapped could pro- 


duce such lovely and accurate 
work. The apron is 30’’ long and 
26"’ wide and costs $3.75, postpaid. 
— Burnp Hanopicrarr, 39 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 


IT is not many weeks now before 
all good children will stir in their 
sleep on Christmas Eve at the patter 
of little hoofs on the roof as Santa 
Claus and his reindeer alight, and 
already thoughts of Christmas are 
in the air. This year the Westing- 
house Lamp Company have rushed 
to the aid of the good saint with a 








GHIEDREWNS 
FURNITURE 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS 








Our desks for all ages make most 
appealing gifts 


Send for Christmas 
Folder 54-N 


CHILDHOOD 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


-INC. 


Arrestingly 
Lovely 
Is THE DIANE, 


an original hand- 
blocked wall pa- 
per by Zuber & 
Cie, Alsace. All of 
classic beauty is 
expressed in the 
garlanded medal- 
lion and urn motif 
against a diamond 
patterned ground. 
Superbly rich in 
antique gold or 
black with other 
color effects 

available. 


Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered through 
your local Decorator or direct from 


A, L. DIAMENT. & CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of 
Interior Furnishings 
101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 
1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American and C. lian A gents for ZUBER 
& Cie, Alsace, anc AUL Dumas, Paris 












ROSEMONT BUS 


















The most beautiful of the old Colonial 
designs. Hooked with the old-time 
hand hooks. Very fine and smooth. 
Charmingly blended colors. Fast dyes. 
Also COLONIAL COVERLETS AND 
HAND-TIED CANOPIES for four 
poster beds. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 


**“Rosemont”’ Marion, Virginia 
’ & 


CAT 
314" by 7%" 
BEAUTIBRULINS 


HAND CARVED IN 
HARD MAPLE 


Price $4.75 Prepaid 


Booklet showing other de- 
signs free on request 


THE WOODART COMPANY 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Designers and Producers of fine Wood 
Articles 

























This pair of 
COLONIAL FRAMED SILHOUETTES 


Made of Pyraglass, excellent for period dec- 
oration. 474” x 43g”. $4.00 a pair postpaid. 


Most Popular Now at 


THE HOBBY SHOP 
4 West 43rd Street (Just off Fifth Ave.) 
New York City 


SPOOL WALL BRACKET 
This attractive 
wall bracket is 
just the piece 
on which to 
place your 
books and lir- 
tle knicknacks 
of the Empire 
Period. Made 
of hardwood, finished in Maple, Walnut and Mahog- 
any. 23” long, 7’ wide and 1014” high. $3.75 post- 


paid East of Miss. $4.00 postpaid West of Miss. 





Booklet upon request 


E. E. BURROUGHS CO. Conway, South Carolina 










“IONA” CELTIC SILVER 
Crosses, $3.50 to $12.50; Envelope openers, $4.00 
Brooches, pendants, pins, etc. 


Carol Brown, Importer 
104a MyrtleSt. Boston, Mass. 













A Corner of our Studio 


Showing one of a pair of French Provin- 
cial Commodes and a Louis XV Chauf- 
feuse Chair. 




















ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


mas Gift of 
PRICELESS VALUE 


Plan NOW to have a 

cherished old daguerreo- 

type, tntype or minia- 

ture reproduced as a gift 

for some member of your 

family this Christmas. 

Such a gift becomes a 

- priceless heritage. Anew 

eS —— +} process adds distinction 

Illustrated Booklee © the portrait; frames 

of Portraits& Min- and mountings are his- 
jatures on request ‘orically authentic. 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 


Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 


STURDY AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
LUGGAGE RACKS 









new M-22 Christmas-tree lamp 
which is most attractive and which 
will put the final touch of glory on 
the festive tree. The lamp is made 
in the shape of a miniature bell 
and is designed to burn eight in 
series on 115-volt circuits. The 
lamps are made in six colors — red, 
green, blue, white, rose, and yel- 
low — and are as gay as you could 
wish. They cost 10 cents each, 
postpaid, and if your local electrical 
store does not have them, they may 
be ordered from the following shop. 
—M. Prope & Company, 524 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


ENS Lins ae MNBL LL | 


THIS charming bit of Gloucester’s 
waterfront (Figure 18) is not an 
etching but a photographic repro- 
duction of a pen-and-ink drawing. 
It is one of a series of thirty draw- 
ings which include all sorts of New 
England subjects — old houses on 


lage streets, and many other quaint 
scenes typical of this section of the 
country. Most of these drawings 
have been shown in exhibitions and 
the most recent one, here illustrated, 
is to be exhibited next spring. It 
may perhaps interest you to know 
that the schooner in the foreground 
is the one which won the races off 
Gloucester last year. A. folder 
showing all the drawings in minia- 
ture, which helps in making a 
satisfactory selection, may be had 
for 10 cents. The prints themselves 
—5’"’ x 7” on an 8” x 10’’ mount 
—are each signed and cost but 
$1.25 apiece, postpaid. — Mrs. 
Estper M. ANpbros, 62 South- 
bourne Road, Jamaica Plain, Massa- 
chusetts. 


MODERN art is like the little girl 
with the curl down the middle of 
her forehead — when it’s good, 
it’s very, very good, and when it’s 
bad, it’s horrid. The very unusual 
bowl of heavy pewter, in Figure 19, 
fits most decidedly into the former 
category, for in medium and line it 
is a distinguished piece of work, 
made by a famous modern crafts- 
man. It is 10’’ wide and 6”’ high, 
and filled with artificial glass fruit 
—or with real fruit — will prove 
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Do not delay the enjoyment of 
this new pleasure, 


the Fun is in Playing it! 


CASTLE SET: The New $5 Set with Red and 
White Ivoroid Pieces — they are a delight to 
handle, and double the fun of playing! Until 
now, Ivoroid Pieces have been obtainable only 
in $10 and higher priced sets. This is the set 
smart hostesses are using at parties. Price, $5.00 


TOURNAMENT CAMELOT: With Large 
Squares, and Large Weighted and Felted 
Playing Pieces, Cloth Bound.......... $7.50 


POPULAR Edition: Red Bound...... $1.50 
Other Editions, $1 to $50. Send for list 
At all leading Dealers’ or by mail 


PARKER BROTHERS inc 


SALEM, MASS.,. NEWYORK, LONDON 










FORGED IRON 
LANTERN .. . $9.00 


A cheery little messenger outside your door 
to welcome your guests, to light up your 
house number, to spotlight your doorbell. 
Genuine forged iron; antique crackle glass. 
11% in. high. $9.00, postpaid; money-back 


guarantee. 


LONGFELLOW FORGE 
61 Overbrook Road Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Convert them into 

i perfect Coffee 

_ Tables with this 

| Beautiful Tray 

<4 Tray in Gen- 

uine Maple, 

Walnut or Mahogany 
$3.00. 

The rack in Early 

American Maple, 


the Cape, Colonial doorways, vil- 
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STUDY GIFTS 


that are different 


A Fine Gift 


Walnut or Mahogany e INTERIOR s Particularly re , * 
finish, $3.50. Suitable for Miniature Antique Bed Warmer. 


Hand made throughout. An- 
Men ; tique brass engraved lid and 
pan. Real walnut handle. Exact 
replica of Antique Warmer made 
in 1750 except being only 10 
inches long. Use as ash receiver 
or incense burner. 


Sent Prepaid in attractive 
Gift-Box 


PRICE $1.50 


SEND FOR illustrated price 
list of exclusive designs in hand 
made ash trays, bedroom 
knockers, table lamps, flash 
lights, tie backs, candlesticks 
and other gifts priced at $1 to $5. 
Discriminating people appre- 
ciate BALL QUALITY gifts 
Liberal discount to 
Antique and Gift Shops 


WM. BALL & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


Unfinished, $2.50 
We pay express charges 
when check accompa- 
nies order. 

Moul Manufacturing Co. 
Hanover, Pa. 


DECORATION 
AT HOME 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
™ furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
4 lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 
sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 
tural or Professional Courses. 


Home Study Course 
34 starts at once * Send for Catalog 5N 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 3d + Send for Catalog 5R 


© NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


oo a Ao) 


| There’s something 

| fascinating about 

' the function of a 

good barometer, 

- * particularly to men, 

which makes it a prized possession. The 

precision built, imported SUNDRO pic- 

tured above predicts the weather change 

with unfailing accuracy. Case is Mahogany, 

face beveled plate glass, handsome dial and 
bezel. Fully guaranteed. 


414” size - $4.60; 6” size - $7.00, 8’ LUFFT 
Barometer, same as used in Graf Zeppelin — 
$11.00, all postpaid. 5 


A Truly Smart Clock 


that adds charm to the vanity, night stand, 
end table, or desk. Red, green or blue case, 
gilt striped dial and - 

bezel, accurate, re- 

liable movement. Width 

approximately 61%’. 

Postpaid $5.00. 


ae ee 


GRANO HAVEN — MICH 


Height 20” Top 18x17” 


COTTAGE DOORSTOP 
Beautifully decorated — $1.00 


Fitted with wedge adjustable 
to any door. Originated by 
Pohlson, and you may be sure 
it’s new. 


Gift Book FREE 


Send for it today. Shows a 
wide variety of gifts for chil- 
dren and grown-ups, 
too. Prompt service, 
guarantee of salisfac- 
tion and all purchases 


postpaid. 


POHLSON’S, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Department 90 Established 1895 


CS as | i ee 
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S- LITTLE FOREIGN SHOP 
1015 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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offers helpful sugges- 
tions for Christmas 
shopping. Send for 
copy of ‘‘Foreign 


Affairs.” 


‘) 
A 









JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 


Free book of rare Flowering Trees 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 
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“GREETING 
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We make greeting cards 
from material which you 
provide—snapshots, 
photographs, pictures, 
silhouettes, a bit of 
original verse or signa- 
tures. 

Cards are of fine vellum 
stock with lined en- 
velopes to match. 

write today for 
list of verses, 
directions 


Please 
samples, 
and simple 
for ordering. 
25 Cards, $6.00 75 Cards, $12.50 
50 Cards, $8.50 100 Cards, $16.00 


ARTCRAFT STUDIOS 
906 Lindeke Building 
Saint Paul Minnesota 





Moire Jar 
Case 
Lined with rub- 
ber in matching 
shade, making a 
shirred pocket on 
the cover. Con- 
tains two bottles 
and two cold 
cream jars with 
gilt tops 7144” x 5” 


a very decorative accessory in any 
room, whether modern or tradt- 
tional. The bowl costs $8.00, 
express collect, and the glass fruit 
$2.50. THe Cuintz Suop, 443 
Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


IF making salad dressing is as much 
of a chore to you as it is to me, you 
will welcome this bottle (Figure 


making French dressing into a real 
pleasure. After putting in the 
required amount of salt, pepper, 
and mustard, you pour in vine- 
gar to the first mark and then oil 
from there to the second mark, 
after which you shake the bottle 
thoroughly and a well-mixed dress- 
ing results. If you serve your 
salads undressed, the bottle can be 
passed at the table, where an extra 
shake just before the dressing is 
poured ensures thorough mixing. 
If any is left over, it can economi- 
cally be kept for future use. The 
bottle, of beautifully engraved 
glass, has a sterling-silver top 


20) which transforms the task of 


and stands 8’’ high. The price is 

$6.00, including shipping charges. 
HopGson, KeNNARD & Com- 

PANY, Arlington Street, Boston. 


Fig. 21 


THOSE of us who know and love 
babies are apt to think that every 
successive stage in their develop- 
ment is the most charming and en- 
gaging, but none more so than when 
they first learn to sit down in a 
chair. I love to watch them care- 
fully bend their little fat legs and 
finally achieve a straight sitting 
posture with great pride. For your 
favorite baby who has just com- 


} 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., 


Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti- 
mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr. 


Child’s two books. 


“Stucco Houses” . . $10. 
BOOKS “Colonial Houses”. $5. 


Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, De- 
scriptions, Estimates. 

Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful houses, with- 
out obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


New York 


Garden 
Furniture 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


New York 


Bronze 
Statue 
21” high 
$125. 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., 


pleted this great triumph, nothing 
could be nicer than the delightful 
little French Provincial chair in 
Figure 21 , made of maple in wal- 
nut finish, with a rush-bottom 
seat. It stands 18’’ high, and is 
broad and sturdy enough so that it 
won't topple over under the most 
chubby baby. It is so beautifully 
made that it will last for years and 


Ingenious Triple 
Tray of polished 
chromium for} 
serving assorted 
cakes, cookies 
and sandwiches. 
Can be folded 
and put away in 
drawer of side- 
Price $7.00 postpaid. 


MERRITT 


New York City 


x 2”—$6.00 post- 
paid. 
JEANNE P. 


689 Madison Ave. 


e 
HODGMAN 
New York C 
board. Specially boxed. 


GRACE L. 


172 East 51st Street 





PRACTICAL GIFTS 


True Reproductions 


BELLOWS 


Curly Maple or Walnut $2.75 
FIRE SCREENS 
Maple or Walnut $8.50 
STOOLS, HAND CARVED $10.80 


Both ready for your needlepoint. 
Postpaid 


McClellan’s Shop "Watheye 





Interior 
Decoration 


An amazingly simple, | 
practical method to 
acquire expert, au- 
thoritative knowledge 
of a truly fascinating 
subject — knowledge 
that prevents anyone 
from making costly 
and foolish mistakes. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


FREE — This Book that has shown 


The prize is for book rights only. 
others the way to a wonderful and profitable $5,000 as an outright prize; $5,000 
career. Young or = ’ ‘ £ fe; dod, 
old, you can easily i as an 


The Univ ersity of Chicago Press and quickly master 
| the lessons. The 
ee value to be derived 

COLO N] I Al L 


\ wonderful book of home plans, 219 designs, 
600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
American and English Colonial homes, cot- 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms and 
building and a description of each, with 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3.00. 
A new folio, 50 de sig zns of medium cost Ameri- 
can jane English Coloni: il homes and other 
medium cost “dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.50. 


Only Three Months Left! 


THE $10,000 
PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


FREDERICK H. 


GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street 


Sponsored jointly by the Atlantic 
Boston, Mass. 


Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
& Company closes 


INSTRUCTION in WEAVING 
by the Course or Single Lessons ° 
%* = THE GARDEN STUDIO %° 
Kate Van Cleve 
14A Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 


avoid the pitfalls of building ... use 1932 


The BETTER HOMES MANUAL 


Edited by Blanche Halbert 
800 pages, 54 illustrations — $3.00 


February 1, 


An Important Article 


U NED M FLOYMENE "RESERVES 


advance on account of 
Serial, 
and dramatic 
by the author. 


royalties. motion picture 





rights are retained describes the 


Sidney Hillman ; 
plan of relief 


one practical 








exceeds its reason- 


able cost. 


from the course far 
( 


PINE STAIN 








| f the old: oe which is actually in force among 
. men ula ir. 7 in oO € 1 ec e io ecora- 3 r ; 

| CO] ONIAL | STAI T COMPANY oa onl he eee ber aes the Amal ga mated Clothing 
L_I50-A State Street_ 7 7 7 Boston, Mass. ties and rich returns. Workers of America. Here is a 

/ —— Write today for your FREE copy of our For folder with particulars, address concrete remed ya safety 

LARENCE H WHITE E ac 2 aes aoe PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION valve for industry. 

riCDL or PHOTCRR A S & DECORA N ; 
- . . arny 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. November Atlantic Monthly 


School of Interior Decoration 


Vhite, | Suite 211, 


white 578 Madison Avenue, New York 40c at all newsstands 
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Window 3 hoppin | 


CANDY LBEME | 


TRADE MARK REG. 





THE GRACEFUL LAMP 
you have long sought. Will 
greatly improve the appear- 
ance of your lighting fixtures. 
Base fits small candelabra 
sockets. 












Clear—50 cents each 
Frosted—55 cents each 
Adapters to use with regular 
size sockets—15 cents each 


At your dealer, or sent 
direct to you, postpaid. 


BUTLER.~ KOHA US" 


2823 OLIVE ST. 


SAINT Nm touts] 
Wyre 











| JUST RECEIVED 
|A Shipment of Venetian Glass in New 
‘and Interesting Shapes; Exquisite Tones 
of Amber, Green and Amethyst; Ranging 
from $4.50 to $6.00. 

Expressage collect 


MRS. WILTBANK : 
| 764 Madison Avenue New York City 





! Unfinished and Finished 
| FURNITUR 


‘This Maple, Ma- e 
thogany or Walnut : 
finished bed, any 
size, $24.00. Express 
charges collect. 


Head 42”, Foot 22”, 
Post 24” maple. 


Special Furniture 
Made to Order 





Our catalogue HB showing room settings will 
be mailed on receipt of 25c, stamps or coin 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 
215-217 East 58th Street 


New York | 







TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 


Fire-place fittings in 
hand forged iron, also 
| door hinges and latches. 





MYRON S. TELLER 


280 Wall St. Kingston, N. Y. 













BRASS 


até with your autograph deeply 
oe ie and aithfully repre ced : 
Ae oe a Send check and sample signaloure ‘oh 








| an interesting marker 






A WORD TO WOMEN 
by Albert Jay Nock 


Over 40 per cent of our national 
wealth is owned by women. With 
_ becoming diffidence Mr. Nock ven- 
tures a suggestion to women, who, 
he dares to think, are not taking 
advantage of their unparalleled 
Opportunity to make us a civilized 
nation. 













NOVEMBER ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


40c at all newsstands 















be a prized possession later in 
life for the next generation. The 
price is $8.00, with 25 cents addi- 
tional for postage. —CuHitpHoop, 
Inc., 32 East 65th Street, N. Y. C. 


BEAUTY is as beauty does’ was 
never applied more aptly than to an 
egg beater, for this simple utensil 
can be the greatest boon in the 
kitchen or a source of the greatest 
irritation, according to its per- 
formance. The egg beater shown 
in Figure 22 is really a wonder, for 
it not only accomplishes the ele- 
mentary task of beating eggs or 
cream, but will beat heavy batter 
and other mixtures just as rapidly 
and efficiently, so that the old- 
time torture of beating with a 
spoon may be eliminated. It is 


made of stainless, highly polished 
steel, has a patent drive gear of 


new design, and is made so that it 
beats to the bottom of the bowl. 


The lacquered handles are impet- 
vious to hot water and are finished 
in an attractive ivory color with 
green markings. It is 12’’ high, and 
costs $1.15, postpaid. — W. G. 
Lemmon & Company, Lrtp., $20 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 


I AM sure you will think, as I did 
on first sight, that the beautiful 
glass candy jars in Figure 23 are 
really old Georgian crystal, but I 
must tell you that they are modern 
American-made reproductions, so 
beautifully cut and of such excel- 
lent quality that it is almost im- 
possible to believe they are not 
originals. They have, too, the 
square bases so characteristic of 
designs of the period. They are 
113” high and cost $6.00 the pair, 
express collect. —Mapourin Ma- 
PELSDEN, 82) Lexington Avenue, 


Nee YesiG, 








Established 


and other decorations for the Garden, 
Sun Room and Interior. All in high- 
fired, enduring Terra Cotta. 
Send for Catalog 


Gattoway PoireRy 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


Painted on canvas, this beautiful screen showing 
ancient ruins is charming in an eighteenth century 
interior. We have the largest collection of high 
quality screens in the country also leather 
magazine racks, decorated card tables and waste 
baskets for gifts. Catalog “‘ B" sent on request. 


\/enezian Art Screen Co. Inc 
24 area ats ahd as Serene 











English Sheffield Taper 
Holder as Cigarette 
Lighter, one of most 
popular Wedding Pres- 
ents today. 


21 EAST 55th ST. NEW YORK 


The Famous 
VIRGIN of GUADALUPE 


[a 72. BOTTLE 
ey 9 Rarest of all’ Mexican 


a 
: glass is fashioned in 
the image of the Pa- 
tron Saint of Mexico 
by Peasant Glass- 
blowers. The Virgin 
bottle in either a rich 
blue or green is 12 
inches high and holds 


nearlyone 


quart. Price $4.00 


a=. Catalog upon request 


Te 
OLD MEXICO SHOP 


SANTA FE—NEW MEXICO 








Shipmodel 
Lamp Shade 


Shade hand painted in 
natural colors, sails and 
rigging on ships raised, 
actually giving ship model 
effect. 
In either fishing schoon- 
er or Star boat designs. 
: The Noveau bronze 
| base is a copy of the 
*, famous statue They that 
Go Down to the Sea in 
| Ships, located at Glouces- 
ter, Mass 
Complete lamp 
= shade 15” high. 
$ ['7-50 Complete with 10 shade. Prepaid 
in U.S. 
10” Shade (only) — $7. (Other sizes $1 for 
each inch of diameter additional.) Lamp base 
(only) —$10.50. Bookends same design $15.00 pr. 
BOAT MODEL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
341 Madison Avenue New York City 


with 


MIRRORED 
GLASS COASTERS 
Smart and in the 
Modern Manner 


$4.00 the dozen ~L£xpress extra 


DAN 


338 Comonwealth Avenue ~ Boston, Mass. 
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For further information about items 
mentioned see notes on page 373 





KENTUCKY 
HAND-QUILTEU THINGS 





Spider 
(with pocket jor 


Web pouf of all silk satin 


feet) and matching down filled pillow set $42.50 


A Message from Eleanor Beard 


The beautiful new Quilted Things which you 
will see in my shops this Fall are priced 
much less than you would expect. These low-— 
ered figures are a direct reflection of re- 
duced market costs of materials, but you may 
be assured the standard of QUALITY remains 
unchanged. The same types of fine fabrics, 
the same sincere workmanship which have al- 
ways distinguished my work—have gone into the 
Creation of our newest designs. Comforters 
and Spreads, Silken Chaise Coverlets and Pil- 
lows, Blanket Protectors, Boudoir Accessories, 
Negligees, and Baby Things...these are some 
of my well known contributions to modern com— 
fort. They are luxurious yet practical, and 
priced this year lower than ever before. 


huss 


<LEANOR BEARD STUDIO- HARDINSBURG, KY. 


HICAGO PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 
So. El Molino Ave. Sulit sieael 
ARBARA oe ANGELES LOUISVILLE 
i eae He ian Bll, 








WHAT'S NEW. 


@ Although walnut is a tree older 
than the human race, its popularity 
as a wood for furniture and in- 
teriors is steadily increasing. The 
Story of American Walnut is a 
booklet which tells the story of 
walnut both abroad and at home, 
with many illustrations of furni- 
ture and paneled interiors. It also 


describes the process of lumbering 
and shows all the varied figures 


contained in different types of 
walnut. Information is given as 
to the finishing of this wood, as 
well as how to distinguish it in 
buying furniture. Published by 
the American Walnut Manufacturers 
Association. 





@ A material which solves four 
problems of plaster and stucco 
walls is described in the booklet 
Better Walls for Better Homes. 
This material is a plaster base 
known as Steeltex and is used 
for reénforcing, damp-proofing, 
insulating, and sound- deadening. 
Steeltex reduces plaster cracks to 
a minimum, since it is a network 
of fabricated steel which resists 
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IN THE BUALDINGSETEED 


the strains which ordinarily cause 
plaster to crack. It has also valua- 
ble insulating and sound-deadening 
qualities and combines in one ma- 
terial the advantages of many. A 
product of the National Steel Fab- 


rics Company. 


@ Combining the virtues of wood 
and stone, X-sfe is a material 
which is now used for walls, floors, 
and ceilings. It is a moulded ma- 
terial of new wood fibre, binder, 
and color pigments which comes 
in a variety of colors and textures 
and has the permanence of stone, 
though weighing only 50 per cent 
more than wood. It is cast in large 
sheets and cut to the required size, 
being applied to wood furring or 
to masonry. X-ite is completely 
finished and the surface has a nat- 
ural resilient characteristic not 
found in wood or stone, yet equally 
durable. It will not warp and has 
great acoustical value, since it 
absorbs sound readily. Manufac- 
tured by the X-ite Corporation, 
Division of E. L. Bruce Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 


FURNISHING 


@ Many otherwise lovely electric 
fixtures are ruined by the use of 
inappropriate bulbs. Candylbeme 
lamps have been designed to give 
exactly the warm hospitable glow 
given out by real candles and are 
properly proportioned to give the 
effect of a candle flame. The base 
fits candelabra-size sockets or, by 
adding a small reducer, may be 
used in ordinary sockets. Al- 
though the clear glass bulbs have 
been found most effective, they 





may also be obtained in a frosted 
finish. A product of Butler-Kohaus, 
Inc., 2823 Olive Street, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


|—_——— 


@ The old-fashioned window shade 
is now eyed with disfavor, not 
only by housewives, who object to 
it as a collector of dust oH dirt, 
but also by decorators, who realize 
the possibilities of more attractive 


ee : 
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FRIGIDAIRE ANNOUNCES... 





Worthwhile savings. Reductions apply to all models. Prices of Frigidaire equipment 
for commercial uses also materially reduced, Visit the nearest showroom today. 


HouseE BEAUTIFUL 
November, 1931 





This is a camera study of 
a living room in one of 
the tower suites, with 
furniture in the French 
18th century manner by 
Jacques Bodart, Inc. The 
carpet, in a specially- 
woven toast color, is 


Mohawk Chenille. 





O Ite WALDORF ASTORIA 


Opens its doors .. « Here, amid a luxury of appointments and a mellowing 


tradition, living is transformed from a practical business into a fine and an immensely 


satisfying art. @ An important contributing factor is, of course, the Mohawk Chenille 
carpetings which are laid in many of the most 

prominent spaces — notably in the French MICHAW/K 
period suites in the twin towers, in the Park 

Avenue foyers, dining rooms and lounges. hug S Carpets 


the mame of your nearest dealer in Mohawk Rugs and Carpets write to: Contract Department, MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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WHAT’S NEW 


[ Continued from page 372] 





substitutes. Artistic Window Treat- 


ments is a booklet which de- 
scribes and illustrates in color a 
variety of charming window treat- 
ments selected by well-known 
decorators. In all these windows 
shades have 
been used. These shades come in 
various styles, including plain soft 


@ Automatic coal heat is provided 
by that most efficient of modern 
robots, the Iron Fireman, which 
feeds coal into the furnace and 
removes the ashes more efficiently 
than the best of chore men. It 
burns the smaller and cheaper 
sizes of coal and feeds the fire 
upward from below, the fire al- 
ways being on top of the coal, 
which makes for the utmost 
efficiency of operation. The Syncro- 
Stat all-electric clock thermostat 
provides for any desired temper- 
ature. Best of all, the ashes are 
automatically carried out of the fur- 
nace and deposited in a dust-tight 
receptacle, ready to be taken away. 
A product of Iron Fireman Manufac- 
turing Company, Portland, Oregon. 


@ One of the most compact, con- 
venient, and efficient cooking units 
now on the market is the Everhot 
Kitchenette Grill, which can handle 
all types of cooking except baking. 
It combines a grill, hot plate, 
toaster, and griddle, the whole out- 
fit being chromium-plated so that 
it is easily kept clean. The grill 
may be attached to any convenience 
outlet and gives an intensely hor, 
sootless, and odofless heat. A prod- 
uct of the Swartzbaugh Manufac- 
turing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 





@ A new addition to the comfort 
and convenience of the home is the 
Felco In-A-Wal Laundry Ham- 


| per. This hamper with a rounded 


front is constructed of steel and is 
built into the wall, thereby saving 


colors, chintzes, and corded de- 
signs, which make possible a 
great variety of decorative effects. 
Not only may the material be 
wiped off with a damp cloth, but 
the shades may be taken down and 
scrubbed with hot water, soap, 
and a stiff brush. A product of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 


IN HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


valuable floor space. A large cover 
makes it easy to insert large arti- 
cles, and as the entire front is 
detachable the clothes are easily 
removed. It is also ventilated to 
prevent mildewing of clothing. 
All fittings are of chromium plate 
and the hamper comes in a variety 
of modern colorings. A useful bit 
of equipment, not only for the 
bathroom, but also for the kitchen. 
A product of Felco Manufacturing 
Company, 30 Orange Street, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


@ If you are interested in removing 
the drudgery of dishwashing from 
your kitchen, you will want to 
read the pamphlet The Dawn of 
a New Day, which describes the 
advantages of electric dishwashers. 
It also shows plans of various 
model kitchens, some in color, and 
will give the housewife many 
valuable ideas. Published by the 
Walker Dishwasher Corporation. 


@ Few kitchens are properly venti- 
Jated, and the greasy smoke and 
steam which collect there also 
penetrate to other parts of the 
house. The West Wind Ventilating 
Fan is designed to get rid of this 
grime-laden air, and is also re- 
versible so that it can be used to 
puli in fresh air. It is easily in- 
stalled in either walls or windows 
and comes with a portable insert, 
so that if casings are installed in 
other rooms, the fan can be moved 
from room to room. Or, if desired, 
it can be used as a table fan. A 
product of the West Wind Corpora- 
tion, Seattle, Washington. 





Further information regarding the above products may 
be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 





To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 
and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 


el 





|_| The Dawn of a New Day 


Readers’ Service, House Beautiful Corp., 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


| | The Story of American Walnut 
Better Walls for Better Homes 
(| Artistic Window Treatments. Price 10 cents 


Please send me the booklets checked above 


NAME... 


ADDRESS . . 
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Hi. N’T you long wished 


for the kind of rugs into which your 
feet sink with cushioned softness? 
Now youcan make even your o/d rugs 
feel this way—by simply laying them 
over Ozite Rug Cushion! Give them 
a feathery softness that is equalled 
only by the finest orientals! 


This marvelous cushion serves you 
in another way—pays for itself in dol- 
lars-and-cents economy. Ozite ab- 
sorbs the pound-pound-pound of 
heels which hammer the rug against 
the floor—eliminates the friction that 
wears rugs out. Thus Ozite doubles the 
life of your rugs, makes them last twice 
as long while feeling twice as soft. 


Order one Ozite Cushion by tele- 
phone today—unroll your rug above 
it—listen to the comments from 
friends and family on the wonderful 
new luxury it brings. Then you’ll want 





RUG CUSHIO 


There is only one “Ozite”—Look for this trade-mark! 


Give your rugs 
this feathery softness 
with OZITE Rug Cushion 
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4 | The name OZITE 
refers only to the 
Rug and Carpet 
Cushion made by 


our exclusive 


processes. Look 
for the name on 
the cushion —ac- 
cept no imitation. 


Ozite under 
every rugand 
carpet — to 
preserve them from wear. Be sure, 
though, that you get original Ozite. 
Most good stores carry the original 
—but you can protect yourself by 
looking for the name impressed on 
the product! 





Ozite is a scientific cushion made ot 
pure Ozonizep Hair (not jute or 
vegetable fibres!) You need never re- 
place Ozite no matter how often you 
change floor coverings—it never wears 
out—always remains soft and resil- 
ient. Eachcushionistapedandover-  ; 
castonalledges—providedinany + 
sizedesired;alsoforcarpets,run- "9 
ners andstairtreads. Oziteis | 
permanently mothproofed. +" 9° 3 
Sold everywhere wos Ke 
under our guaran- .” 
tee of satisfaction. wo 
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C avirornia the state where 
winter and summer stand side by 
side; where the crackle of frost 
in the High Sierras fades to the 
slapwash of waves on the bathing 
beaches of the south in almost less 
time than it takes to change one’s 
clothes. It’s the country’s ideal 
playground — the Golden State. 

Tahoe in the north — the glori- 
ous lake over a mile above the level 
of the sea. Clear and blue it nestles 
in a hollow of snow-capped peaks, 
fringed about with the magnificent 
sequoias of the Western forests. 
The Tavern on the western shore — 
we'll stop there awhile and watch 
the color play on the steep slopes 
across the lake, and in the morning 
we'll start on horseback with a 
cowboy guide for a venture into 
the hills. Mountain meadows 
where wild flowers form carpets 
of yellow and white, and deer trot 
calmly out of our path to gaze 
from adjoining thickets. A steady 
climb to come out on a ridge high 
up where the blue begins. Here 
we may dismount and climb on 
foot above the 
timber line and 
then over banks 
of snow to the 
rocky summit of 
a towering peak, 
where we lie on 
our backs and it 
seems that the 
sky is near 
enough to touch 
and spread below the lake and the 
forest, and a jagged blue horizon 
far away. Then down in the eve- 
ning to the best dinner that you've 
ever had — it may be the food or 
the air, or a combination of them 
both. 

Around the lake to Emerald 
Bay and Fallen Leaf Bay, drives 
such as you've never imagined 
existed. Here, amid the grandeur 
of the Sierras, you'll find quiet and 
rest and peace. 





Then San Francisco! Whether 
you cross on the ferry from Oak- 
land, or whether you come steam- 
ing in at sunrise through the 
Golden Gate, your first view of the 
city on the hills will take away 
your breath. The cool, bracing 
air, the clean white skyline, the 
bustling traffic of the busy bay 
infuse new life into an Easterner. 
When the ship docks and your taxi 
whisks you along the broad Em- 


barcadero and up to your hotel on 
Nob Hill you are thrown headlong 
into the fascinating life of the most 
cosmopolitan of American cities. 
Market Street the main ar- 


1 e city WwW here 
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Go West, young man . . . HORACE GREELEY 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISES 


December 3, 1931-April 8, 1932. S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian Pacific. 


December 15, 1931-April 18, 1932. S. S. Volendam. Holland-American Line. 


January 6, 1932—-May 27, 1932. S. S. Resolute. Hamburg-American Line. 


January 9, 1932—May 27, 1932. S.S. Franconia. Cunard Line and Thomas Cook & Son. 


President liners of the Dollar Line sail regularly every fortnight around the world. 
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crowds. We lunch in the dining- 
room of the Clift Hotel and in 
the afternoon drive out through 
marvelous Golden Gate Park 
where world-famous  rhododen- 
drons bloom in deep red banks — 
out to the beach and back by the 
Lincoln Memorial at sunset, high 
above the Golden Gate. There the 
sun sinks red into the Pacific; 
ships move out from the bay be- 
hind bound for Sydney, Manila, or 
Shanghai, and, tiny specks on the 
flaming sea, lay their courses for 
the Orient. 

Back to town for dinner at Jack’s 
on Sacramento Street — upstairs 
in a private dining-room is French 
food unequaled. west of the Seine 
itself. Then a theatre chosen from 
the row on Geary Street, and after 
that a stop at a San Francisco in- 
stitution, Coffee Dan’s, on O’Far- 
rell Street — a unique place that’s 
never closed, for it has no doors. 
Down a flight of stairs in a dim- 
lit room there’s an entertainer or 
two, and coffee and rolls with ham 
and eggs. You'll find it crowded 
with people from everywhere and 
you may be asked to move, after a 
reasonable stay, to make room for 
the crowds that stand in line on the 
sidewalk outside. 

The next day we'll walk down 
from our hotel to the corner of 
California Street and Grant Ave- 
nue, the heart of the largest Chi- 
nese city outside of China. Along 
Grant Avenue past rows of shops 
and markets and bazaars, where 
Chinese in their native costumes 
stand reading the bulletins from 
home pasted to the walls at the 
corners of the streets. A Chinese 
funeral passes by — the firecrackers 
of a holiday celebration crackle 
around your feet — bits of jade 
and embroidery catch your eye in 
Ah Fat’s window, and before you 
know it the morning has gone. 
Luncheon in a restaurant trans- 
planted from Canton and then on 
out in the afternoon to Telegraph 
Hill, the city’s Bohemian quarter. 
Here artists good 
and bad work out 
their time in a 
perfect setting —the 
trans-bay cities and 
the waterfront lie 
below in a breath- 
taking panorama. 

From there out 
to North Beach 








and the fishermen’s wharves where 
swarthy Italians put to sea in little 
blue boats to bring back fresh fish 
to the restaurants on the docks — 
crabs, too, and shrimp and the 
succulent abalone. Back to town 
at night and for a drive around 
Twin Peaks. What a city — what 
an atmosphere! 

The surrounding country across 
the bay, Mount Tamalpais with 
wisps of fog around its crown — a 
shaggy giant with uncombed white 
hair. Down the peninsula to San 
Mateo, Palo Alto, — the Skyline 
Boulevard, — Half Moon Bay. Glo- 
rious San Francisco! You'll find 
it affects you like a tonic: the 
hoarse whistles of the ships on 
the darkened bay will stir your 
pulses with visions of far countries; 
there will be a new spring in 
your step on the steep hillsides by 
the Golden Gate — in the fresh 
and invigorating city of youth. 


Down the coast line over the 
Camino Real or King’s Highway 
to Del Monte for golf at Pebble 
Beach, and then southward through 
lovely Santa Barbara to Los 
Angeles. To Hollywood and Bey- 
erly Hills, where the great estates 
in Spanish style bask in the sun on 
the golden slopes. Let’s take a 
trip back through the Imperial 
Valley and to Palm Springs, where 
the sun daubs the desert with 
riotous color and snow-capped 
San Jacinto throws its great purple 
shadow across the sands. We drive 
early in the morning when the 
desert flowers wave in the cooling 
breeze and the sunrise splashes the 
plains with rust and violet, by 
the Salton Sea, that shimmering 
body of briny water, an aquamarine 
set carelessly in the desert sand. 
Then the border resorts — Aqua 
Caliente for the races and back 
through San Diego to Los Angeles. 
From the burnished ski trails at 
Tahoe to the snow-white beaches 
of the southland, California offers 
an infinite variety of beauty. 


The Malolo sails 
— warm days at sea 
—and then, one 
morning, Diamond 
Head and Hono- 
lulu. “Aloha,” sung 
bya group of natives 
on the dock, drifts 
out across the water 



















































to greet us, and as the flowered 
drop around our necks we 
taken into the easy life of t 
gorgeous islands. Days pass 
in a dream — we swim at 
kiki, and, from the balcony ~ 
our room at the Royal Hawaii 
Hotel, we watch an orange m 
rise dripping from the sea to é 
the palm-fringed shore with he 
lines — beach boys sing and str 
their ukuleles on the sand belo 
and the throbbing beat of then 
tive music creeps into our bloo 
We drive around the island 
the moon goes down and 
haunting sweetness of a trop 
night soothes us to sleep. 
In the morning we drive up 
Pali and then, back in town, 
visit the Aqu 
rium, where 4 
collected t 
world’s mg 
unusual fis 
rare speci 
from the Sou 
Seas and Austf 
jan waters 
those found t 
among the islands themsel 
They're sure to fascinate you. 
Wilhelmina Rise, a height behi 
the town, and there is Honol 
spread below in all its brillia 
coloring —a sight to rememk 
always. Golf cn the mounta 
links and more lounging on f 
beach — outrigger canoes and | 
sons in surf-board riding. I 
the ideal place to end our careft 
winter holiday and we hate to # 
it pass. ) 
Finally the Malolo sails anf 
the ‘Song of the Islands’ ringid) 
in our ears, we watch Diamo 
Head fade down astern with 
ache in our hearts. They've ma 
us feel at home on their love 
islands and we know we're comi 
back. Four days, and this tin 
San Francisco and our train boua 
east. With us we take health, 
wealth of memories, and a ne 
understanding of the wonders af 


delights of our own West Coast. 
K. Re 


A pescenpinc footpath from maf 
nificent plateau country of Ne 
Mexico leads to El Rito de Lé 
Frijoles. On it, beings of this hou 
go down, down, down, to met 
immeasurable time. 

The steep trail among yello 
tufa cliffs plunges to ‘the litt 
river of the beans,’ which has cut 
deep gorge through this memorab 
valley. On one side rise precipito 
palisades from whose base t 
ground slopes toward the gent 
stream. Lacy trees border it ani 
forests form dark battlements bé 
yond. Bewitching sylvan vista 
are revealed, soothing and calm 
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I Presbytery of Church of St. L of Sahagir. Valladolid. Fagade of St. Gregory's College. 
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at Formentor-FPollense 
RTE 


La Granja. The Pond 


Visit Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. Towering mountains, 
and villages with a charm all their own, inhabited by picturesque peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. 
Cities impressive with churches, gracious with ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted 
by great craftsmen. 

Spain, though intensely conservative, even primitive in p 
most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of welcome which enhances the more solid 
attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably 
cheaper than those of equal rank in many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 


Bee 





arts, offers comfort unexcelled by any country. The 


For all information and literature apply to the Spanish National Board for Travel Offices at PARIS, 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine; 
Main Street. At LONDON and other cities apply to 


NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 
Cook’s and Wagons-Lits Travel services, The American Express, Dean & Dawson, or any other Travel Agency. 
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AKER reproductions received a 
tribute at the First 
Conference on_ Interior 
No less than ninety pieces 
furniture were selected by 
various decorators in furnishing two 
exhibition homes at the Conference. 
The child’s room of the country home, 
(Fig. 2), by Mrs. George Herzog, was 
completely furnished from a new Baker 
grouping. Early American in_ style, 
built of maple, with a special mellowed 
Custom Shop finish, these small scale 
models have been 
as meticulously 
detailed and as 
authentically 
styled as the 
many quaint 
““man-sized”’ 
pieces in this 
same style found 
in the line for 
bedroom and 
dining room. 


The child’s can- 
opy crib (Fig. 1), 
. is similar to one 
Fig. 1 Fi rs 

g shown in Lock- 
wood, and is practically identical to one 
in Mt. Vernon. 


In the complete line there are individual 
pieces and groupings in formal Early 
American and Provincial styles, as well 
as late 18th Century English, Modern, 
and French periods. All are distin- 
guished by the restraint with which 
they have been interpreted, the care 
given to fine details of workmanship, 
and the skillful use of proper finish. 
Facilities of the Custom Shop offer a 
service of individualized color or 
antique finish effects. 


remarkable 
International 
Decoration. 
of Baker 





Prices are distinctly moderate. Selec- 
tions may be seen and purchased at the 
best furniture and department stores. 








igi 

For Your Assistance 
in Home Furnishings 
A series of portfolios on the 
iore important styles with 
plates showing many examples 
with histori descriptions, will 
be sent for 25c each, or all five 

Ada 
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TRAVEL 


[ Continued from page 374] 


till, suddenly, one sights extraord1- 
nary drama petrified below. 

At the near edge of those mur- 
muring waters lies dead Tyuonyi 
in epic mystery. Thousands of tiny 
crumbling houses are set 1n a circu- 
lar skeleton town like a great stone 
necklace fallen and broken on the 
valley floor. Lost old time is awe- 
some in this quiet place. 

The day we saw it, light was 
sharp and autumn air had keenness 
of life, yet Tyuonyi’s ghosts braved 
even the high sun. The breached 
walls of their tomb-city offer es- 
cape, but these spirit-folk 
remain faithful to shards 
of ancient homes. One 
feels them there, the dusky, 
gayly clad people, like 
animated flowers blooming 
amid age-old arts and cere- 
monies invisible to us. 
Perhaps the midnight stars 
can see them. Venerable 
but still living pueblo towns ven- 
erate this sepulchre as their ances- 
tral home, but the whisper from 
them is faint, with no revelation. 

Frijoles cliff, towering in austere 
grandeur, keeps the past of a race 
in the hollows of its volcanic front. 
Those openings were once rear 
rooms of terraced buildings, and 
there are many holes where ceiling 
vigas rested, which fell to the talus 
and mouldered in dust centuries ago. 

Traces of the antique life stretch 
on and on. . Ancient plaster is 
pathetic in dim splotches of yellow, 
red, and green; overhead endure 
smoke stains of primeval fires. 
Ladders have been placed up a 
hazardous incline to a large cere- 
monial cave set in deep rock wall. 
Its restored kiva is profaned by 
tourist feet. They must be dead 
too, its ancient gods. 

By the wistful Rito, in the 
shadow of eerie Tyuonyi one picks 
up potsherds still emphatic in 
color and design. One dreams, 
walking above buried streets that 
once slanted to the river — an 
Amerind metropolis with kalei- 
doscopic throngs, so long, so long 
ago. 


is W.US. 


There is, perhaps, no more ro- 
mantic train in the world than the 
Orient Express. From the moment 
one boards it, just at dinner time, 
in the Gare de 1’Est, one is no longer 
in Paris, but in a cosmopolitan 
world with an easily imagined E. 
Phillips Oppenheim flavor of Aus- 
trian adventuresses, king’s messen- 





gers, Hungarian noblemen, English- 
men on secret missions, and all the 
rest of it. In a word, one is in the 
mood for adventure, even before 
the train pulls out of the station. 

The early morning brings a stop 
at Stuttgart, then Munich, and by 
afternoon one is running across 
Austria to Vienna, which is reached 
at the respectable hour of five or 
six o'clock. But not until after 
midnight does the train arrive in 
Budapest, and one drives through 
deserted streets to a large, comfort- 
able hotel, situated on the very 
banks of the Beautiful 
Blue Danube, impatient 
for morning light to get 
a view of the famous river 
of which one had caught 
glimpses from the train. 

Next morning one creeps 
out on the balcony over- 
looking the Danube, only 
to find that its color has 
been grossly exaggerated and that 
it is more or less the greenish brown 
of most large rivers that flow 
through cities; but the sight that 
meets one’s eyes more than makes 
up for that slight disappointment. 
Through the line of acacias that 
border the promenade along the 
river the Danube flows serenely, 
and across, on its other bank, rises 
the old town of Buda with the 
royal palace on a height above the 
broad river. 

Pest is the modern town, with 
hotels, railway station, opera 
house, art museum, shops, and the 
Houses of Parliament, with broad 
quays extending for more than two 
miles, and lined with fine build- 
ings; but Buda, clambering over 
hills, crowned by the old fortress 
nearly four hundred feet high, and 
backed by terraced spurs of moun- 
tains, is much the more interesting 
and has a romantic history. 

The chief charm of Budapest is 
not in sight-seeing in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Drive through 
its streets — through the Va4ros- 
liget, its largest park; go to the 
Margaret Island; stroll along the 
promenade by the river in the eve- 
nings when the Tzigany orchestras 
are playing on the terraces of the 
restaurants. There is a feeling that 
can come only in Budapest, the 
first faint hint of the Orient in 
Europe. The music ebbs and swells 
— wild, wistful, and always emo- 
tional. The river flows silently in 
the dark, beyond its border of 
lights. It does not matter now 
that it is not blue — it is indeed the 
Beautiful Danube. 

K. W. D. 
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Sometimes W 
are surprised | 
































UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min 
utes, and could we help him ar 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and “‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner...and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious Closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at the 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .. The Benjamin Franklin 
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( oe Santa Barbara Biltmore offers all 


the comforts of a luxurious hotel and 
all the outdoor aétivity of a perfect clim- 
ate all the year round. The Fall Season 


House at Cheelcroft, Ho-ho-kus, New Jersey. Erected by Harol 
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Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? 
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Do you realize that we maintain two departments 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


“Quilt” 


a 
: c 
especially for your help ? on 
=~ 

b 

~u 

The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer, so far as possible, any “J 
questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. = 


The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 
a SE ee 
building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 


is a competition in pract 
ful use for nearly 40 years. 


PRIZE- WINNER 


e Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 


ater warmth in winter and for fuel economy. Just 


another testimonial of the value of this everlasting, low 
-- HB-11-31 


Boston, Mass. 


141 Milk St. 


@ Stock Plans of smaller houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25¢ each which show these plans. 


, in success 


loc 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Quilt Book, 


1 


; 


ing materia 


in the National Better Homes Architectural Competition of last 
ness in summer, gre 


HIS Cheelcroft home won the New England Reg 


T: 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


reasonable costs and to bring out the economy and permanent satis- 


faction of using dependable materials. 
Like about thirty other houses in the Cheelcroft development, this 


prize-winning home is insulated with Cabot’s Quilt for greater cool- 
Send in the coupon below for our Quilt Book, “Build Warm Houses”. 


year. This 
“BUILD WARM HOUSES”. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 

O Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
(] Small-House Portfolio No. 2 — Other Styles — 25 cents 
O Please send free bulletin describing individual service 





| Name and Address: 
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Few rooms matter more than the nursery. Here, a telephone is essential. It affords Father a convenient contact with all the family when he's traveling .. . gives you instant access 
to friends or stores .. . avoids the necessity of interrupting the games so important to children. Appropriate signalling devices, such as lights, buzzers and soft bells, are available. 








Telephones in the nursery...and throughout the house... give you more time to spend with your children 


Wuen children are small, you enjoy them most. And want quickly acquire interests and activities of their own. Then 
to be with them. A telephone in the nursery, together with — give them telephones in their own rooms. They'll be grateful 
other telephones throughout the house at strategic points, for the convenience and privacy of individual telephones. 
will let you share in their play more than you ever thought They'll not need to disturb other members of the family and 





possible. From your nurs- 
ery headquarters you 
can do the daily market- 
ing or attend to other 
household tasks. You are 
instantly available to 
your friends. And when 
you must be away from 
home, you can still talk 
directly to the nursery. 

As the children 


grow up, they'll 





they'll widen their circle 
of friendship. 

There are many types 
of telephone equipment 
available for your house 
or apartment. The local 
telephone company will 
gladly advise you on the 
arrangements best adapt- 
ed to your individual re- 
quirements. Just call 
the Business Office. 





An easy chair, a new book... and a Bell inter- 
communicating telephone at one’s elbow! 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisttiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


ee FRENCH INFLUENCE is of growing im- 
portance in furnishings for bedrooms and 
living-rooms, seen not only in the revival of 
the Empire and Directoire styles, but also in 
those of the eighteenth century. It is, how- 
ever, a French influence modified and adapted 
to our present-day ideas. Furniture following 
the designs of Louis XV and XVI and settings 
to accord are in popular favor for bedrooms 
and living-rooms, and the same influence is 
seen in such accessories as pillows, chaise 
longue throws, bedspreads, mirrors, draperies, 
and upholstery. 


Tosar rae vopunanrry or ware still holds is 
very evident. One proof of this is the increas- 
ing use of white and off-white table linens. 
The off-white tones of cream, ivory, and peach 
will continue popular in table linens of finer 
quality. These tones are smartest in solid 
colors, although a few panel designs with 
white are also good. 


Buenspreaps continue to become more and 
more feminine and French in color and design, 
a trend perceptible last season, but growing 
more apparent this year. This is true of the 
flat woven spreads as well as the tailored. 
The flat spreads are dominated by the provin- 
cial feeling, but show evidence of a new 
formality creeping in, and with it the in- 
fluence of the French in designs and colors. 
The tailored spreads incline toward greater 
formality, not through fussiness, but through 
intricacy and a French precision of detail. 
There is more embroidery, — trapunto work 
and Beauvais stitch, — and the use of che- 
nille, satin, velvet, and grosgrain ribbon. 
There is some appliqué and silk-braid trim- 
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ming, and, for the ultra-feminine types, hand- 
painted flowers in typical French manner. 
Cording is generously used in finishing seams, 
and ruffling appears, especially on spreads 
intended for open-end French beds. Indeed, 
no opportunity for elaboration is overlooked, 
and as a consequence the sides of the spreads, 
flounced and ruffled, are given a more feminine 
effect than plain tailored drops. 


Je NEW SOFA PILLOws for the fall are also 
French and feminine. Taffeta, velvet, and 
satin will be much used, as will also em- 
broidery, cording, quilting, trapunto work, 
and occasional ruffles. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the very quintessence 
of smartness is appropriateness, and the pil- 
low, like every other item of furnishing, 
should fit the room and the owner. Conse- 
quently in the room where homespun and 
crash are more at home than silk and velvet, 
homespun and crash should be used. 


alee NEW LAMPS AND sHADEs afte less tailored 
and severe, or, in other words, they too are 
reflecting the greater elaboration of the more 
formal styles. Reproductions of Sevres porce- 
lain, Meissen and Dresden china, and ala- 
baster, marble, and onyx are all used. The 
classic urn, the vase, and the column all fit 
definitely into French and Georgian and Fed- 
eral American interiors. Skin and mica have 
somewhat replaced parchment for metal and 
pottery lamps, and stretched and pleated silk 
is much used for fine porcelain and alabaster 
lamps. 


WN) ie rescunsion Suntan DESIGNS and authen- 
tic reproductions of old papers are now being 
more widely used than they have been for the 
past few years. Scenics, naturalistic floral 
types combined with rococo scrollwork and 
ribbon swags, characteristic of the romantic 
period, and conventionalized damask and 
floral patterns belonging to the classic styles, 
are among the newest revivals. In color, 
these papers range from the dark tones — 
blue, green, and brown —to the lighter 
grays, sepias, yellows, tans, and the pastel 
shades. 


x STYLE TREND ALREADY NOTICEABLE, and 
bound to gather impetus from the Exposition 
of Indian Tribal Arts to be held in New York 
next month, is the use of Indian motives in 
pottery, linen, and silver, as well as in designs 
for the decoration of furniture. The abstract 
quality of modern interiors has much in com- 
mon with Indian art, which has been schooled 
for centuries in simplicity, rhythm, and boil- 
ing an idea down to its essence. An enthusias- 
tic adherent of the modernists, recently seeing 
a Navajo blanket used in a modernistic room, 
believed it to be an imported French rug, so 
well did it fit into the scheme. Many exam- 
ples of Indian inspiration may be found now 
in New York shops. 
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Szlvery Green and White Determine 


the Color Scheme 


IN this living-room in the city apartment described 
in the first article the wallpaper has a pale silvery- 
green design on a white ground, colors which 
are repeated and deftly supplemented throughout 


the room. The curtains are of chintz with plumes 


and flowers in tones of platinum, deep pinks, and an 
occasional cerulean-blue note on a jade-white ground. 
They are finished with scalloped borders of picoted 
green taffeta which matches the pleated shades of the 


clear glass lamps. Martha Dean, Interior Decorator 


Paul J. Weber 
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A CITY APARTMENT 


WITH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FURNISHINGS 


Rooms that are Gay, but withal Discreet 


BY MARTHA DEAN 


A cuaracteristic of the average modern city apartment is 
its colorlessness, architecturally speaking — its arid bar- 
ren spaces that set a nondescript stage, its lack of definition 
of style or period to tie into. If a modernistic room is 
desired, or one of distinctly no period, then high ceilings, 
plain plaster walls, boxed steel beams, and large windows 
of single sheets of plate glass may be no drawback. But ifa 
room of classic design is the aim, then these features are 
difficult to adapt. Consequently, since a room furnished 
with eighteenth-century pieces was my goal, I was par- 
ticularly pleased to find the apartment illustrated, which 
contains a large living-room of excellent proportions, 
having windows (with small-paned glass) to the floor and 
well-designed mantel with marble facing. 

The first thought in furnishing these rooms was to 
create a feeling of lightness and to achieve unity by carry- 
ing the background color throughout the apartment. This 
light background, therefore, has been maintained in all the 
rooms, except in the small reading-room, where old pine 


sheathing is used instead. All of the wallpapers display 
distinctive designs on white grounds which reflect much 
light, and these, with light trim and fabrics, because of 
their high key lend sparkle, gayety, and a feeling of high 
crispness to the rooms. 

The living-room is the largest one in the apartment and, 
together with the adjoining dining-room, offers an in- 
teresting problem in the ‘same-yet-different’ field. Two 
rooms that are viewed as one must have sufficient resem- 
blance to approach homogeneity — but should have 
enough differences to be interesting individually and 
likewise adapted to their separate purposes. 

The pattern of the wallpaper in the living-room is a pale 
silvery green, a diamond design on a white ground, and 
these colors practically determined the color scheme of the 
furnishings. The overdraperies are of a fine semi-glazed 
chintz printed with plumes and flowers in tones of plati- 
num, deep pinks, and an occasional cerulean-blue note, on 
a jade-white ground. They are given an individual touch 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 





This view of the living-room shows an interesting combination of furniture, most of 
which is mahogany, with which, however, are used pieces of light wood, a satinwood 
breakfast table, and a delicately painted cabinet. The carpet is an old English wilton 


by the wide scalloped borders of picoted green taffeta — 
which matches exactly the plaited shades of the clear glass 
lamps. The floor is brought into the picture in this case by 
the use of an old English wilton carpet, which repeats the 
color scheme of the curtains and adds further pattern to a 
room which is sufficiently large to absorb it. Several 
chairs and the sofa are covered in satin damasks of con- 
temporaneous design, while two chairs are upholstered in 
Empire crimson to act as a foil for the others in jade and 
emerald. 

Although most of the furniture is mahogany, diversity 
of interest is attained by a delicately painted cabinet on a 
stand, a satinwood breakfast table, and several pieces in 
light woods. The fireplace opening is faced with dark 
green marble — a happy provision on the part of the 
architect, already referred to and, in fact, a determining 
factor in our final decision to take this apartment. 
ween the living-room and the dining-room is an 


tchway which frames the view of the dining-room shown 


in the illustration. This room has a white wallpaper with 


silvery stripes and graceful figures in old French blue and 
off-rose, in a modern adaptation of the neoclassic style. 
The pattern of this paper is very delicate in treatment as to 
both scale and color, and is thus well fitted to the size of 
the room. The glass curtains here are of shell-pink silk 
gauze, with overcurtains, bouffant and double-ruffled, of 
blue taffeta with off-rose ruffling matching the hues in the 
paper. Mahogany eighteenth-century furniture predomi- 
nates, although the pair of Adam armchairs with damask 
cushions are painted. The Sheffield sconces on the wall, 
blue and crystal glass objects on the sideboard and secre- 
tary, add to the effect of lightness. Impossible indeed to be 
dull at table here! 

Separated from these rooms by a square entrance hall is a 
small and intimate reading-room, where the side walls are 
sheathed in two-hundred-year-old pine, capped by a frieze 
of Chinese gilt tea paper. The furniture here is of the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, and includes an English 
desk in green and gold lacquer, an exceedingly rare gate-leg 
table of cedar, and an early Dutch wag-on-the-wall, with 
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In a small intimate reading-room the walls 
are sheathed in old pine used with a frieze 
of Chinese gilt tea paper. The early Dutch 
wag-on-the-wall has a chased pewter dial 
and cast spandrels. The furniture is prin- 
cipally English of the Queen Anne type 


The dining-room has a white paper with 
silvery stripes and graceful figures in old 
French blue and off-rose. The glass curtains 
are shell-pink silk gauze with overcurtains 
of blue taffeta, double ruffled with off-rose 
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chased pewter dial and cast spandrels. Maple pieces of the 
Queen Anne type complete the furniture. The overcurtains 
are of semi-glazed chintz with an amusing scenic design, a 
copy of an old English pattern. These curtains are hung 
with traverse cords over glass curtains of gold silk gauze. 
The rug is a long-haired Kulah, with colored background 
matching the glass curtains, and a central medallion and 
borders containing turquoise blue, apricot, coral, and 
ivory motifs. On the desk chair, which is Italian walnut, 
is needlepoint which repeats the colorings of the rug. 

A bedroom completes the apartment — a room so gay 
and yet so restful that it invites to happy slumber. White, 
blue, peach, and brown, and still more white make up the 
color scheme. The wallpaper, with its garlands, quaint 
farm implements, and instruments of peasant jollifications, 
is a copy of an old one from a French chateau. A delightful 
crossing of French naiveté and chic gives the keynote to 
the room. This atmosphere is maintained by the dressing 


of the bed, with its blue and white striped canopy trimmed 
with blue ball fringe, and spread of apricot plain glazed 
percale with blue and white striped flounce. The dressing 
table and windows add very largely to the character of this 
room, having draperies of double glazed white tarlatan. 
These are bound in French-blue ribbon with rosettes of the 
same. Even the window shades are not without their 
contribution, for they are dyed to match the blue of the 
ribbon and decorated with a pictorial scene of a shepherd 


Jad with lambs and sheep in cameo white. Unfortunately 


these paintings are inconspicuous in the illustration. A 
serpentine inlaid bureau with French feet and a mirror 
with broken arch, gold eagle with shield, and swags of 
flowers down the sides are the more notable pieces of 
furniture in this room. 

A plain Kilmarnock rug makes a well-chosen neutral floor 
covering for the room, although it is enlivened, at stra- 
tegic vantage points, by hooked rugs in the room colors. 





Crisp white tarlatan draperies for windows and dressing table, bound in French-blue ribbon, give this bedroom a fresh 
and gay appearance. The bedspread is apricot glazed percale, while the founce and canopy are of blue and white stripes 
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This reproduction of an old cobbler’s work bench serves admirably as a 
refreshment and magazine table. In the small compartments where 
originally cobbler’s nails were kept, cigarettes may be stored. Courtesy 
of Three New Yorkers Division, Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company 


Above is a modern day bed combined with 
a bookcase. Ebony, Brazilian rosewood, and 


henna rep are the materials used. Courtesy 
of Robert Heller, Inc. 


This decorative little table which 
serves as coffee table and maga- 
zine rack is made of aluminum. 
Courtesy of Russell Wright. Be- 
low is a studio couch equipped 
with spring and mattress for 
night use, upholstered in the Old 
Curiosity Shop pattern chintz. 


Below is a studio couch equipped with a Courtesy of Simmons Company 


comfortable mattress and spring, uphol- 
stered in rust-colored Edinburgh plaid. 
Courtesy of Simmons Company 
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The useful piece of furniture above is a 
combination settee and bootery, with top 
drawer divided into small compartments 
Sor stockings and handkerchiefs. Courtesy 
of Hearthstone Furniture Company 


Above at the left is a radio cabinet, desk, 
and bookcase combined, made of bleached 
walnut. The same cabinet shown open 
reveals the compartment in which the radio 
may be installed, with space below for the 
speaker and small compartment at the 
bottom for refreshments. Designed by 


Donald Deskey for S. Karpen & Brothers 


This two-purpose table of modern design, 
made of madrone and holly wood, is shown 
at its lowest height, in use as a tea table 
and aiso raised to the proper height for 
bridge. For the latter purpose the underside 
of the top, which is reversible, is covered 
with beige felt. Designed by Robert Heller, 
Inc. Courtesy of Rena Rosenthal 


The table at the right, made of 
butternut wood and maple, is an 
excellent size and shape (24'' wide 
by 62” long, closed) for the one-room 
apartment. When necessary, the 
same table may be used for dining 
by pulling out a small leaf at either 
side. Courtesy of Erskine Danforth 
Corporation 


Below at the right is a bookcase with 
unsuspected possibilities, as disclosed 
in the smaller illustration. Here can 
be seen radio and loud speaker 
installed, and there is a drawer with 
sliding top which makes possible its 
use as a desk. Courtesy of Charak 
Furniture Company 


The small fireplace screen below, 
made of wood painted in ivory, blue, 
or green, with a wallpaper-covered 
panel, opens to reveal a sewing 
cabinet, equipped with shelves with 
spools on pegs and capacious cushion. 
Courtesy of Lewis & Conger 
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Halfway up the curving stair- 
way the main door admits to 
an inner landing midway be- 
tween the library-living-room 
on the first floor and the 
master’s bedroom on the sec- 
ond. Then the stairway winds 
up to the studio at the top 


EL ‘TAARN, A PAINTER’S TRANSLATION INTO BRICK 


Jay HOMER E. ELLERTSON 


The kitchen, which is by no means the least- 
important room in this unique house, will be 
described by the author-owner in the next issue 


W no of us, on his first trip abroad, has not experienced 
that disruptive urge which keeps him on the perpetual 
lookout for the ideal haven? Our emotions are belabored 
by a succession of delightful impressions: bleak old Breton 
homes of stone, mellowed in the sea wind; more florid 
cottages in gay Touraine, with their patches of grapevines; 
age-old masonry up cobbled byways of Toledo; towers, 
outwardly grim, in the Trentino. All of these are at war 
with an American's love for his own country and its tradi- 
tions, his own climate, his own friends. 

Year in, year out, he acquires treasures which must be 
stored or scattered. If he is an artist, this process becomes 
a series of minor tragedies imposed by the drab common 


sense which rules the rented rectangles known as city 


studios. How to escape this can be pleasantly provoking 
for the imaginative city dweller, especially the artist. 
Hence long weeks of wielding the brush or pencil. 

On a narrow spur at the southern end of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, near Tryon, North Carolina, there is now this 
studio home which was evolved from many needs, both 
utilitarian and zsthetic. Essentially a tower, it rears its 
studio workroom at the top above the green heads of pines, 
and looks out upon an imposing sweep of the encircling 
mountains. Subconsciously, during the sketching stage, 
I may have gone back to an earlier love — that tower by 
the Cher in Touraine, which was to have been mine but 
for the malarial-looking moat alongside. 

In prospect, what fun to play with windows and doors 
on the different floors while the house is still on paper 
only! In and out, out and in, one goes in imagination of 
the house that one friend has since called a ‘three-layer 
cake, connected by an inner and outer curving staircase.’ 
Each large room must have one uninterrupted wall space; 
each facade must form a pleasing composition. Much 
captured sunshine, much wall space, the maximum expanse 
of floors, the most adroit use of odd corners in cupboards 
and closets (that hang-over from storage days and city 
studios), must all be incorporated in the plan, although 








they will mean compromises, as only a builder knows. 

Innumerable ideas and dreams of long standing finally 
crystallized, and became fixed promises on the blueprints. 
That awful moment arrived of desecrating a plot of nature; 
lovely trees gave way to raw red mounds of excavated clay. 
Then came days of great and secret doubt. Had one brought 
forth in this vast assemblage of details a structure of unified 
proportions, organized and satisfying to one esthetically? 

These and countless other questions demanded instant 
solution as the work progressed. My workmen for the 
most part were native mountaineers, with a varying fringe 
of colored labor. Blueprints to some meant only confusion, 
rapid drawing in various perspectives explained little, so 
often I must needs pile the actual bricks in recessionals 
and arches to interpret my idea. Thus by one means and 
another the house was finally completed. 

From the roadside through the high stone wall, lined 
inside with the rich green of English ivy (that permanent 
background for a semi-formal enclosed garden), brick 
paths and steps set in pleasantly varied patterns lead to the 
effective swirl of the outer encircling staircase. Halfway 
up this curving flight of steps the main door admits to 
an inner landing, midway between the library—living- 
room on the first floor and the spacious master’s bedroom 
on the second floor. From here the stairway sweeps 
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up in diminishing width until it reaches the studio. 

El Taarn is fundamentally an octagonal structure of 
three full stories, to which is attached a corner wing 
accommodating a commodious kitchen on the first floor 
and an angular dressing-room and bathroom on the second. 
Tying the whole building together is the staircase tower, 
built around a giant chimney which cares for the furnace 
and the three especially designed fireplaces, one on each 
floor. 

From the landing the curving inner stairs descend to the 
library—living-room. I had always wanted to approach a 
low, spacious living-room from a winding stairway — a 
place where I might use simple wall space for my paint- 
ings, to try them out and live with them. 

The floor here consists of large tile-like squares of old 
red cement, modeled on the spot and very uneven, with a 
mellowness usually found in floors of old peasant kitchens. 
Compactly built-in cupboards, bookshelves, desk, and 
drawers line two walls. A regulation single-bed spring 
and mattress are built in to form a most inviting window 
seat by day, and to give accommodations for a guest by 
night. This is flanked at either end by arched bookshelves 
and has at the back a broad series of sunny windows. 

The massive beamed ceiling is constructed of Southern 
pine, stained deep brown, with the spaces between the 





From the studio, beyond the open French doors and balcony with its interesting tron railing of modern design, 
‘ , be: : 


are seen the river and the Blue Mountains 
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tinted a faded blue. The rough plaster walls have 
hand-roughened surface, adroitly achieved 


peams | 
a restrained 
by a giant colored plasterer. This very successful” task 
became an assured success when I bestowed my blessing 
upon a large plaster star in high relief on the stair wall, 


put there, | discovered, to ward off the evil eye. This 





A curving stairway on the 
inside leads down to the 
library-living-room, which 
has walls of plaster with a 
restrained  hand-roughened 
surface and a floor of red 
cement laid out in tile-like 
squares 


In this living-room is a win- 
dow seat which has a built-in 
spring to serve the guest at 
ight. Arched bookshelves at 


ther end and a range of 






windows make this a most 
inviting spot, as the dog ad- 








explained the mystic star-point scratchings on each of the 
preceding undercoats. Through the smaller of three 
arched openings in the library is the door to the 
kitchen. 

In the bedroom on the second floor there is a distinct 
feeling of reflected light from the beams of the ceiling, 
which are adzed off and have their sides stained violet, 
with the orange of the natural pine showing through and 
their lower edges rubbed alternately with vermilion and 


old gold. One long wall space is entirely covered by an 


arras-like batik hanging, on which I have depicted the 
episodes of the erection of El Taarn in blue and orange 
on old faded pink. 

Three pieces of modern furniture of fine walnut are used 
in this room, which were carried out by local carvers 
from my own designs. One is a long chest, taking the 
place of a bureau or dresser, with the usual top opening 
and the entire front panel of carving on a swivel, which, 
when lowered, gives access to a series of linen drawers. 
The most important piece in the room, however, 1s a 
dais-like bed, with stepped-up drawers on three sides, an 
unusual old mountain coverlet of orange weave, and a 
headpiece of iron on which is folded striped silk of orange 
and rusty black. From this bed is an unobstructed view 
of the watch dog, who has his own room with window 
overlooking the front gate. 

In this room a broad, sunlit window seat is backed at 
one end by a high, built-in cupboard which takes the 
place of a chiffonier. Its decorated doors are painted in 
tones of the textiles and the staining of the beams. The 
woodwork is of dull purple-brown, a color repeated in 
dark and light tones in the large squares painted on the 
floor, which are linked together by small shapes of old 
vermilion. The mellow tones of the rough natural plaster 
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In the bedroom are several pieces of furniture designed by the owner, including a dais-like 
bed with stepped-up drawers on three sides. From here the watchdog, who has his own 
room overlooking the front gate, is plainly visible. The batik hanging in the same room de- 
picts the building of El Taarn and was designed by the author 
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walls are separated from this patterned floor by a small 
shoe mould of vermilion. 

The curiously shaped dressing-room has the most mod- 
ern feeling of any part of El Taarn. The ceiling is lemon 
ereen; the moulding black enamel; the walls gray, ter- 
minating in an irregular series of deeper gray and black 
points springing from the black enameled floor. The 
feature of this room is the twin group of stepped-back 
drawers, capacious at the floor, diminutive at the top 
where they form part of the window sills. The long 
mirror and shelf tie the whole together into a most prac- 
tical modern dressing table. The lights consist of long, 
acid-eaten panels of glass, set into grooved wooden brack- 
ets of black. 

A narrow door connects intimately with a tiled bath- 
room, where the black of slate and the two tones of blue 
tile are added to the scheme of color. A novel feature here 
is termed the Apothecary Shop, an ingenious carved door 
opening on a series of curving shelves for supplies and 
storage. 

The last sweep of stairs brings one to the studio on the 
third floor. The need for exhibition room has been met 
by having much unbroken wall space, lighted by con- 
cealed lamps from one of the two large cross beams. 
These beams match in color the long hooded fireplace 
of mellow native brick. Here is one of the two orig- 
inal modern andirons, three-pronged for small or large 


fires, which I designed and the native blacksmith made. 

So often, when in the throes of building construction, 
one is convinced that the daily wrestle between blue- 
prints, available supplies, and the ability of workmen 
results always in compromise of a negative sort. Later on 
one discovers, perhaps, some unexpected pleasure and 
benefit from some of these very compromises. In just this 
way I found that my struggle with the cone-like converg- 
ing planes of the studio ceiling, seventeen feet above the 


floor, brought with it some truly marvelous acoustical 


properties. Here music takes on a perfect tone and is the 
more enjoyed as one sits looking through the open French 
door into the enclosed garden fifty feet below, which lifts 
up at length to the blue mountains. 

Considering the immediate out-of-door setting of El 
Taarn, it is difficult now to believe that only a few years 
ago a forsaken red-clay mountain road traversed this same 
narrow ridge. The tower came into being so close to the 
present used road that something had to be evolved which 
would shut out the gaze of strangers. A formidable-ap- 
pearing wall of stone solved the perplexity. The enclosure 
thus made created that larger outside room so much used 
in this part of the South. 

The arriving guest suddenly coming upon the high stone 
wall, rising abruptly from the roadway, is at once filled 
with pleasant conjecturing. The contrast between the sun- 
baked road and the cool luxuriance (Continued on page 434) 





In the studio on the third floor it was discovered that a cone-like ceiling gives excellent acoustical properties. In this 
room are unbroken wall surfaces for the display of paintings which are lighted by concealed lamps in the beams 











4A SUCCESSFUL MODERN INTERIOR 


The Apartment of Miss Florence Bartlett, Chicago 


FURNITURE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY SECESSION, LTD. 


This very striking entrance hall ts an inter- 
esting study in black, white, and gray. The 
floor is black terrazzo marked off diagonally 
with narrow brass strips, and on it lies a 
black and white rug designed by Ralph 
Pearson. The walls are a cool gray, as are 


also the silk curtains which are edged with 


green. On the black lacquer wall cabinets, 
trimmed with silver leaf, stand lamps con- 
sisting of silver balls on black bases with 
oblong shades of pleated lemon-yellow silk. 
Over these hang Japanese carvings, and a 
handsome Japanese chest stands between 


the cabinets 
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Photographs by Trowbridge 








A SKY-APARTMENT STUDY 





The walls of this study are a soft peach with ceiling a shade lighter and hangings of heavy 
ribbed wool silk in a shadowy rectangular pattern of peach against a tan ground. These colors, 
together with the soft brown woodwork of mantel and bookcases, established the color scheme of 
the furnishings and determined the choice of imported veneers for the fabrication of the furnt- 
ture. The wall cabinet, designed to house a collection of small pieces of faience collected 
abroad, is of olivewood veneer with dark walnut top and legs and handles of ivory. The three- 
tiered library table is of pear-wood veneer, the top surfaces being made of pie-shaped pieces 

radiating from the central column. This column rises to form the base of the lamp and the top 
shelf revolves about it. On the dark oak floor lies a large unwashed Kenshah rug with heavy 


pile which has been dyed a few shades darker than the peach-colored walls 











This sky-apartment study has five windows looking out 
across lake and city, and the room — 17’ x 22' — has 
been excellently arranged for comfort and convenience. 
Designed so as to give an unusual amount of drawer and 
cupboard space, the library desk is veneered with Car- 
pathian elm burl exposing a knotty waxed surface shading 
toward a tan-pink. The couch by the fireplace may be 
converted into a single bed and is upholstered in a Rodier 
fabric, the half-round table of pear wood acting as either 
an end or a bedside table. Japanese prints are the only 
wall decoration, though eventually a modern painting 
will hang above the mantel 
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II. Rugs as Color 


BY LUCY DD: PAYEOR 


acs decorating demands a set-up in which composition 
plays the principal rdle. Our worst mistakes often are 
made because we look at curtain materials, upholstery, or 
furniture as things apart, instead of carefully visualizing 
their effects upon each other under the given conditions of 
size and shape of the areas in the room in which they are 
to be used, and of its lighting. A well-chosen chair is 
lovely because of its fitness in the place it occupies, as well 
as for its own design. The back is to be silhouetted against 
the wall where it makes a design; its seat, legs, and arms 
are to be seen against both floor and wall; moreover, the 
lines of all its parts either will be leading our attention 
easily to the neighboring articles or making us feel that it 
is an interloper in the room. 

Both of the 
chairs are in themselves of lovely design. They are also 


\ glance at Figure 1 illustrates the point 


Fig. 1. To this room with green 
walls and crimson damask hang- 
ings, the rug with greenish-gray 
background and design in red, 
gold, tan, and green brings the 
right degree of color and pattern. 
Gertrude Brooks, Decorator 
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finely chosen for the composition. The back of the one at 
the right is correct in size and shape to fill the wall space 
between bookcase and table; it also makes an easy transi- 
tion from the one to the other. The back of the smaller 
chair at the left, being open, does not interrupt the vertical 
mass of the drapery and so destroy its balance with the 
bookcase and the rug. Although the chair is interesting, 
it never intrudes upon our attention. It offers, at the same 
time, pleasant contrast to the solid back of the chair at the 
right and echoes the feeling of the muntins of the glazed 
bookcase doors — a nice note of consistency. All in all, 
these chairs are delightfully well chosen. 

This point of view should direct our choice of rugs also. 
Once we realize that the ‘correct room’ is a matter of 
composition with almost unlimited possibilities, the doors 
of individual creative expression spring open. Automati- 
cally we are cut loose from the formulz of ‘Always use 
this,’ ‘Never use that,’ ‘So and so is always correct,’ and 
burst forth into the realm of experimentation where there 
are innumerable opportunities for delightful combinations. 
A well-chosen fifty-dollar rug may have part in a lovely 





composition from which the owner of a badly chosen 
five-thousand-dollar rug may well learn several points — 
in the satisfaction that comes from taste and skill. Re- 
gardless of cost, these factors of taste remain constant and 
give to those of us who use them pleasure that can never 
be measured in terms of mere dollars. It is the only sound 
basis for our decorating. 

We are at entire liberty to make the type of room that 
we wish. The effect that suits me — regardless of its 
fineness of composition — may leave you unsatisfied. 
Similarly, the room that pleases you may leave me cold. 
We may have apartments that are identical in location, 
lighting, and size. I may have used a plain rug to achieve 
the effect; you may havea patterned one. That has nothing 
to do with the question. Both may be good in the room 
composition. The real point lies in the fact that in each 
case the composition itself is entirely different, although, 
also in each case, wholly satisfying in its character and 
expression of taste. 

Always, over and above the question of merely good 
academic composition, is that of the value of the room in 
its aspect as interpretative design. Does it express my 
tastes — your tastes? Let us say that I like a room which 
has a Certain quality of weight and richness, — not to be 
confused with massiveness or ornateness, — and which is 
typified by the middle Georgian styles. You prefer, per- 
haps, a room that savors rather of the light formality and 
exquisiteness of the French of the late eighteenth century. 
All of the rug colorings, the patterns, the textiles and 





Fig. 2. In this room with 
rough plaster walls, oak wood- 
work, slate floor, and leath- 
er-covered chair, all the 
contrasts are sharp. The rug 
therefore is fittingly bold in 
color and design. Gertrude 
Brooks, Decorator 
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forms used in each case must conform to this dominant 
character if the rooms are to satisfy their respective own- 
ers. All areas, whether seen in wall panels, rugs, textiles, 
or furniture, — even though there is a full measure of the 
variety that gives contrast and strength to any design, — 
must tend in their proportions toward the expression of 
these two ideals. I shall be sadly out of luck if I fall in love 
with a soft, delicate ivory and green aubusson rug and 
insist upon its use. I might have added one or two smaller 
French notes for contrast, — such as table, stool, chair, 
console, settee, — but the rug would occupy a large area. 
To be successful, it must carry quite simply the feeling of 
the dominant expression of the room. This aubusson 
would not be a properly subordinated contrast adding 
spice to my composition. It would be a conflict in the 
expression of character. Nor is this statement true merely 
because of the pattern type. 

Of this I shall speak in the next article. For the moment, 
I refer solely to its character as expressed in color. Its 
tones are high in value and give a feeling of delicacy. The 
colors are very soft, without force. They, too, suggest 
delicacy. There is no sharp contrast of light and dark — 
all of the tones being fairly light and the contrasts very 
mild. For the French room that you prefer, the rug may 
be perfect. For the heavier room that is my choice, that 1s 
so bold in scale, that has the heavier, rounder, fuller 
contours in both mass and detail, the rug is too light. 
The very character of the furniture demands fuller tones in 
the color, deeper values, or stronger, sharper contrasts — 


Photograph by Richard Averill Smith 
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in lights and darks. Pattern plays a large part in the 
proportioning of these tones, especially where light and 
dark colors are used in sharp contrasts. The areas-must 
not be too boldly defined or too large for this room of 
mine, or they would outweigh the scale of the furniture 
and go as far toward one extreme as the aubusson did 
toward the other. These same richer tones in sharp con- 
trast may be beautiful in my room composition, provided 
the areas are fairly small. As compared with the lighter 
effect of the aubusson colors, we shall search then for 
darker greens, — not dark, but darker, — for reds and 
blues that are either richer and fuller, or darker and cut 
into smaller areas. 

Even in plain rugs this is an essential point to keep in 
mind. Think of the full round tone of the curves of the legs 
of those middle Georgian pieces of furniture. To try to 
visualize them against a dead, flat gray-taupe is not very 
satisfying. They demand more vitality, being so full of 
it themselves. A very light and delicate beige — even 
though cleanly colorful — would be equally unhappy. 
It would over-accentuate the weight of the furniture. A 
very light soft yellow-green would be too ethereal. There 
is nothing ethereal about a middle Georgian chair or 
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Fig. 3. 


design. Gertrude Brooks, Decorator 


Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


The Persian rug with its soft blues, delicate ivories, and coral in a fine 
pattern is a beautiful counterpart to the walls and to the woodwork of Georgian 


bookcase. Rather shall we turn to the intermediate tones 
in the greens, browns, tans, and, if a darker note for the 
floor is desired, toward the eggplant, téte de negre, plum, or 
prune — all giving weight because of their dark value 
rather than the power of their color tone. We shall be 
very careful about using the rich coppery reds. They 
might be right under some effects of light and room size, 
but they are more likely to be too energetic for the furni- 
ture itself. 

It is at this point in the selection of rugs for color charac- 


ter that we reach out toward the new and lovely mottled 


effects where we can have contrast and variety without 
giving too much emphasis to the floor covering. We may 
want a rich warm tan, but are afraid that it will be too 
heavy for the furniture. A few threads of dark brown, or a 
duller, darker tan woven into each bunch of the pile, will 
hold the rug down in place and cool it off sufficiently to 
balance the other furnishings. We may want a decided 
reddish cast; a solid red would be too heavy. However, 
part of the pile in red would give richness, weight, 
warmth, with a vibrating effect that is lacking in the 
solid color. The result would be a delightful nuance of 
tone in which chair seats and curtains would have their 

share instead of being blocked out in hard masses 
5 above an equally hard-toned rug. They would slip 
' into the color scheme. The pleasantest room is 
often the one in which we pass easily from tone to 
tone with just enough sharply defined notes to give 
strength and firmness. It is seldom that the room 
composition made up of staccato notes is restful 
or pleasing for living. One can consider these 
mottled effects to great advantage, especially where 
the good patterned rug is out of the question. 

Rug colors, then, are in themselves of much 
importance in establishing the character of our 
rooms. The bolder, darker colors — the deeper 
reds, blues, greens — we may expect to use oftenest 
with the heavy oaks and walnuts. The lighter, 
softer tones — the sage greens, the light tans, 
beige, blues, rose, and companions — are usually 
best with the more delicate forms of the late eight- 
eenth century. In between comes the army of 
medium colors, variously put together in patterns 
that in their not-too-heavy-and-bold aspects are 
excellent for all of those types of furniture that 
belong with the middle of the eighteenth century. 
For the cruder pieces, such as the real Early Amert- 
can types, we expect to use the more definite con- 
trasts in less refined color — such as the popular 
hooked rugs. 

Several of these points aré quite clearly illustrated 
in the plates — although one wishes that actual 
color could replace verbal descriptions. In Figure 
3, for example, the Persian rug, with its soft blues, 
delicate ivories, and coral tones in small and ex- 
quisite pattern, is beautiful counterpart to the deep 
ivory walls — glazed to tone into the late Georgian 
mantel in old pine, and the coral and gold damask 
curtains. The furniture shows exquisitely re- 
strained contrast in its (Continued on page 430) 
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A GROUP OF VARIOUS ROOMS 


Decorated by JOHN MORRISON CURTIS 
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This view of a guestroom in the house of Mr. and Mrs. Waldron Ward of Summit, New Jersey, shows a i 2 
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also used for the dressing table — trimmed with bands of rose; a carpet of turquoise blue; a straight chair is ’ 
the same blue with bright yellow rush seat, and an armchair in shades of rose, all contribute a pleasan 
harmony of color notes 
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This corner of a living-room is attractively 
furnished with eighteenth-century pieces of 
different countries. The two bergéres on 
either side of the fireplace are Louis XVI; 
the shield-back chairs flanking the desk are 
English Hepplewhite, the desk American 
Hepplewhite, and the armchair in front of 
it English Sheraton. The marble mantel is 
an Adam original in white and sienna 


The group at the left consists of French Pro- 
vincial pieces placed against a hand-blocked 
French paper in two shades of green. A 
room in the house of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hammond of Summit, New Jersey 





The dining-room in the Ward house is 
furnished with eighteenth-century ma- 
hogany against an ivory paneled back- 
ground. The overcurtains are soft blue 
and white toile, looped back over ruffled 
voile curtains, and the rug, which com- 
pletely covers the floor, is a shade darker 
than the curtains 
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In this dining-room, too, eighteenth-century 
English furniture of original pieces is used. 
The walls are paneled and painted a soft 
robin’ s-egg blue, and the corner cupboard is 
lined with a deep sea blue to throw into 
relief the fine old Royal Rose Medallion 
china which fills it. The house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward B. Twombly 
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MODERNIST DESIGN 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 


BY KATHRINE MORRISON 


Iw contrast to the rush and bustle of modern life in London 
is the persistent popularity of that most leisurely of all 
occupations — embroidery. Yet this is not surprising 
after all, for is not the great capital a city of opposites? 
A place where past and present meet in the most unex- 
pected ways? Just a stone’s throw from roaring thorough- 
fares with their incessant stream of motor traffic are oases 
of quiet streets and squares which envelop the stranger in 
an atmosphere of the eighteenth century. Looking through 
high sash windows into some paneled interior, he would 
not be greatly astonished if he saw some graceful figure in 
laced bodice bending over an embroidery frame. 

The dress, along with many of the old customs, has 
vanished, but the love of needlework is too deeply en- 
shrined in the heart of the Englishwoman to disappear 
even in such a mechanical age as ours. It changes its 


forms — that is all. What engages the attention of the 


An octagonal dining-room 
recently decorated by Dun- 
can Grant with a view to 
displaying a collection of 
paintings by Walter Sick- 
ert. The walls have been 
treated in flat planes of 
color — lemon, plum, apri- 
cot, and orange — which 
form a succession of panels. 
The white chairs have es- 
pecially designed needle- 
work seats 





A still-life design by Mau- 
rice Sabin has soft pinks, 
grays, and blues predom- 
inating 





modern Englishwoman is very different from the fussy 
fashions of thirty or forty years ago. She has no time for 
the laboriously shaded roses and pansies worked in fine 
silks on white linen centrepieces. Like her American sis- 
ters, she prefers something more striking, vigorous, and 
colorful. 

For the most part she finds her inspiration in a past con- 
siderably more remote than the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Queen Anne designs furnish a 
rich storehouse for her industry and enthusiasm. And this 
enthusiasm is shared by the highest lady in the land, for 
the Queen's love for beautiful embroideries is well known. 

The habit of collecting samplers, which started a few 
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years ago and which continues unabated, may have stimu- 
_lated the needlewoman’s interest in cross-stitch. This 
stitch is extremely popular, particularly with the novice, 
for it is easy and effective. It is used not only to copy 
samplers, but to decorate tea-cosies, towels and table 
mats, bedspreads, cushions, and even chair seats. 
Historical embroideries in the museums provide patterns 
of unrivaled loveliness, not only for cross-stitch but for 
designs in tent stitch (gros point). Gros point is used of 
course principally for such things as chair seats, small 
footstools, and long fender stools, also less frequently for 
cushion covers. Appliqué work is also very 
| much the vogue at present. 
| So widespread is the interest in these 
types of embroidery that several small shops 
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exist in London for the sole purpose of oe eh Se, 
catering to such needs. In them you can or é ee This chair seat by Vanessa Bell, 
buy copies of historical designs stamped on ra § BD es BOOED SOLE | ashsONed Tt ES) 2c 
; 3 : oe $e sign, is distinctly modern in its 
canvases in colors so skillfully graduated in See sh : 
: et os color harmonies 
tone that only rank negligence could pre- oe oe 
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vent one from copying them successfully. ae soe 
Wools and silks of every shade and descrip- eo ee 
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tion can be bought. If you should want x oe ee Another design (left) by Vanessa 
§ y oe POL fi eS 8 
x ie Wake ae Bell which shows a soft medley of 
naBR RS HEU LR RHE SH OG GH cae conventionalized roses, the pat- 
THRERERRRRGREREEES tern being skillfully worked out 
in pink, gray, beige, and black 
Roger Fry emphasizes the central 
| portions of his designs by enclosing 
them in attractively outlined 
| panels (left) 
A lifted curtain discloses a dish of 
fruit in this design by Duncan 
Grant shown at the left 
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some design which is not in stock, and could me 
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P fi e ct y at ae ea ae i Another design by Duncan Grant, 
ments, this rough sketch wou See ara ‘ eae showing a vase with arum lilies 
cts j a —a favorite motif of this artist 
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the right kind of backing. ae PE = a 
However, there is usually such a wide ;, Peeves Gre 

selection of fascinating patterns (mostly 4 

taken from museum pieces) that you will be 

sure to find what you want— provided you 

want something along traditional lines. 

But if you should chance to ask for something ‘ modernist,’ 

you would probably have trouble even in making yourself 

understood. When the writer once asked to see modernist 

designs in an exclusive old-fashioned shop of this kind, the 

saleswoman finally exclaimed, after lengthy explanations, 

‘Oh, I see — something cubist.’ Then, as though the ques- 

tion were an affront, she added, ‘No, we keep nothing of 

that sort!’ 
As a matter of fact, needlework is not very conspicuous 

in modernist English interiors. (Continued on page 4306) 
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A NEW EFFECT With 8276s 


A thin Wash of Cement in two Tones gives 


this House Individualzty 


DESIGNED BY FRANCIS KEALLY, ARCHITECT 
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A distinctive and different effect is given 
this house by washing the brick wall with a 
thin coat of cement. This is applied in suffi- 
cient amount to give a definite color without 
entirely obliterating the wall texture. A 
light tan is used over the larger field 
with a slightly darker tone used at the 
corners and eaves, on the wings and ga- 
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rage, and for the architrave of the door. 
The ironwork is painted black with touches 
of gold in the ornament. The living-room 
and dining-room face the back of the lot, as 
do also the principal bedrooms. All the 
master bedrooms open on to the decks of 
the wings. The maids’ rooms are over the 
garage, well separated from the main house 
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Gieoaunc in the sunroom — visions of summer pro- 
longed, soft green and brilliant blooms, while beyond the 


windows snow ts borne on blustery gales. Both old garden 
friends and strange plants from far-off lands beneath the 
equator may gladden the dark days; but to make our sun- 
room garden a place of sheer delight, we must choose a 
little carefully from the vast array of material offered. 
It is far easier to invite plants that will be happy in the 
conditions we have at hand than it is to coddle those that 
linger on reluctantly. 

The sunroom varies so that before we set about its 
garden making, it would be wiser to determine just what 
kind of room we have. A glassed-in porch with only the 
heat radiation from the house walls, or a very curtailed 
addition entered through French doors and with a small 
radiator, forms an extremely easily managed plant room, 
though one that will not be prone to bring us any fond 
illusion of summer prolonged if we try to sit in it through 
a bitter winter day. It will be little affected by dry living- 
room atmosphere, and many hardy garden types bloom on 
happily, as well as the half-tender ones that are unable to 
withstand the outdoor winter. Saint Brigid anemones are 
splendid for Christmas bloom in such a rocm, and may be 
had over a period of several months. 

Most sunrooms are much warmer, and probably the 
majority maintain the living-room heat. So much may be 
done to help plants in the sunroom that many of the cool- 
to-intermediate hothouse ones thrive quite happily. Tile 
or linoleum-covered floors, and often waterproof walls, 
make it possible to wet the room down when the air 
becomes too dry. A wall fountain or small pool also adds 
moisture to the air, and is not so difficult to install now 


that we have flexible copper tubing. Even a small aqua- 


rium will help to keep the air moist. Glass shelving is to 
be had, so that several narrow shelves may be placed 





SUNROOM GARDENS 


Bringing Summer to your Winter 


Rooms 


BY ANDERSON, MceCULLY 


An attractive plant for indoor use 1s Echeveria wein- 
bergii, whose white flowers spring from a rosette of 


thick broad leaves (upper left) 


A good single variety of the modern Saint Brigid Blue. 
These anemones give prolific bloom through the winter 
months, but need a cool room 


across the windows for small plants that must be near the 
glass. The common Japanese bamboo blinds, hung to roll 
from the bottom, are very practical to curb the sun at any 
time it becomes too strong. 

A bench or long narrow table may be used along the 
walls for the plants. This is much more practical when 
built with sides extending a few inches above the top, 
and still better if covered with zinc and provided with an 
outlet. Both gravel and peat moss make satisfactory 
material to set the pots on. If the room is used in the eve- 
ning, as most rooms are, a few concealed footlights along 
the shelf edge bring out the beauty of the plants much 
more clearly. I have seen the trimming from the Christmas 
tree utilized, but with bulbs of normal color substituted 
for the colored lights. 

A careful framing of the windows in a delicate tracery 
of living green, and ample foliage background for the 
blooms to come, are of very great importance in bringing 
the illusion of the garden to the house. The ferns are very 
fine, but of course the proper winter house types should be 








chosen. The Boston fern, particularly in its plumose 
forms, Adiantum cuneatum, the hardy Polystichum angulare, 
and the brakes (Pteris) for smaller ferns, are all satisfac- 
tory. The house hollyfern (Cyrtomium falcatum), with 
its stiff, glossy, dark green foliage, is attractive. Fern balls 
are made of Davallia bullata, and are best in a north win- 
dow or back from the sun. Alsophila australis, the Aus- 
tralian treefern, makes a good large indoor plant, but will 
need a small tub. It does not object to sunshine if it has 
plenty of water. 

The umbrella-sedge (Cyperus alternifolius) is also a good 
foliage plant, particularly if there is a pool or fountain in 
the room, as it is a sub-aquatic and needs a moist foothold. 
Many of the smaller bamboos are satisfactory. Strelitzia 
reginae, the bird-of-paradise-flower, is notable for its 
banana-like leaves a foot in length, while the curious 
blooms of orange to blue-purple always give winter in- 
terest. I have also seen it in pink and carmine. This grows 
about three feet high, needs good soil, much water, and 
considerable sun. 





The individual blooms of the cactus are unbelievably 
beautiful. The Trichocereus spachianus blooms rather 
late in the season, but holds its great creamy flowers 
both day and night 


The Aloe citrus (right) is a handsome flame-red 
succulent 


The begonias have been outstandingly used for winter 
house plants, the rex types for foliage with the ferns, the 
beautiful Gloire de Lorraine for a mass of rosy-pink 
bloom from October to April, and the tree forms for both 
bloom and foliage. Repot begonias while they are resting 
in late spring or early summer. 

Green vines also add much to the charm of the back- 
ground. Wandering-jew (Tradescantia fluminensis), Aspara- 
gus sprengeri, and ivy (Hedera) are particularly adaptable 
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The cape-primrose — Streptocarpus — and its hybrid forms are far 
less used as house plants than they might be 


in the sunroom. Many flowering vines are happy in sunny 
windows. Cobaea scandens (plant the seeds edgewise in the 
ground), morning-glories, and nasturtiums will glorify 
winter days. There is a rare Tropaeolum from Chile with 
trailing habit and handsome gray-green foliage touched 
with silver, while the rich blooms of old gold are borne in 
a glistening sheeting mass. Dormant tubers are planted 
in a sandy compost in late summer or early fall. It cannot 
have too much sun to please it, and may be used in hanging 
baskets, or sheeting over stones in those ambitious sun- 
rooms that essay a miniature rock garden. With walls that 
tone with its silver-green and deep gold, it would be a 
glowing substitute for the ivy grown in bracket pots and 
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stands. Campanula isophylla is also used for a trailer and 


would foil the golden Tropaeolum in a room of blue and 
gold decoration. 


For those of you who wish to try your skill, Clerodendron 
thomsonae (C. balfourt), with bright scarlet flowers and 
creamy calyx, is a large vine for a very warm room. Bloom 
may be had by Easter if the plants are thoroughly soaked 
in January and the room temperature kept very high. Do 
not attempt to grow it with ‘cool house’ plants. Several 
of the passionflowers can be used in the room that ap- 
proaches hothouse conditions — if you are skilled. Pas- 
siflora racemosa (P. princeps) is possibly the most easily 
handled, and has good red blooms four inches or more 
across. While the first flowers come in summer, they last 
well through the fall, and the foliage itself is evergreen. 
It will need plenty of room, and should be kept well 
sytinged until the flowers come. Manure water through- 
out the growing season is an aid to bloom. Watch the 
young growth that it does not become too tangled. After 
the flowers are over, cut the plant back and dig in a fresh 
compost of rich quality to replace the old. 

In a room of size, real garden effects demand a few large- 
flowering plants. The oleander (Nerium), which is too 
large for the average window garden, fills a real need in the 
sunroom, and does not resent a high temperature. Give it 
fresh soil each year. The sweet olive (Osmanthus fragrans) 
is another large shrub that may be had in bloom most of 
the winter and spring if repotted after flowering and well 
rested through the summer months. Begin feeding it in 
eatly fall. The white flowers, while small, are deliciously 
fragrant. The jasmines are relatives, and though smaller, 
both the white fall-blooming Jasminum grandiflorum and 


A graceful variety of large-leaved rubber plant (Ficus 
utilis) is effectively used in this sunny corner of a 
city apartment, where it grows most satisfactorily in 
ordinary room temperatire 


In a room where the temperature does not exceed 
seventy degrees, cinerarias will flourish 








the rambling, spring-blooming, yellow-flowered, ever- 
green J. primulinum may be used. Cytisus fragrans is inter- 
mediate in size, and has sweetly scented yellow bloom 
around Easter time. This does better in a little cooler room. 

Several of the acacias are particularly fine, good both in 
foliage and also in the yellow bloom that comes in March 
and April. The taller A. pubescens, with slightly drooping 
yellow racemes, grows well against a pillar, window, or 
light wall; while the smaller A. armata and A. drummondi 
make compact pot plants of medium size. All the acacias 
are best in the cooler room. A turfy loam with a little 
leaf mould and ample water meets their desires. 

If the room temperature does not rise above seventy 
degrees, the skillful may try roses — Ophelia responds 
well. Good also in such a room are cyclamen, the florists’ 
Chinese primroses, cinerarias, petunias, fuchsias, and 
azaleas. The handsome South African winter-blooming 
heaths are beautiful through the entire winter in a cool 
room. Erica blanda of glowing carmine blooms all through 
the fall, while the blush EF. charlesiana and pink E. reger- 
minans are almost continuous throughout the year, 
though at their best in midwinter. E. translucens is a newer 
introduction of surpassing beauty and long winter bloom, 
shading from coral to carmine-pink, and forming dense 
masses of the long tubular bells. They are compactly 
bushy, with the handsome foliage of the heaths at their 
very best. 

Saint Brigid anemones cannot be (Continued on page 445) 
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WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN HAVE DESIGN? 


[. Some of the Factors, both Practical and Aesthetic, that influence 


the Design of the Grounds 


BY ROSE GREELY 


In the early days of the independence of America, while 
the traditions of the mother country were still strong, the 
education of every gentleman included some knowledge 
of the fine arts, and of architecture. He had not the tech- 
nical training of a musician, a painter, a sculptor, or an 
architect, but he had a cultural training which gave him 
an appreciation of music, painting, and sculpture, and of 
architecture and landscape architecture as well — the 
arts of building a house, planning an estate, or laying out a 
city. To this appreciation we are indebted for much of 
the beauty of old things that remains with us to-day. 
Because General Washington knew what a great city 
should be, and had the vision to foresee its growth, he 
selected L’Enfant to plan the city of Washington. Jefferson 
took time from his busy life of politics and farming to plan 
Monticello and the University of Virginia. For the beauty 
of old Boston and Salem we are indebted not only to their 
great architects, like Bulfinch and McIntire, but to the 
taste of the owners. And likewise wherever the great 
plantation houses of the South remain, on the Potomac, 
the James River, or the Eastern Shore of Maryland, we 
have to thank for their architecture, their magnificent 
situation, and the beautiful breadth of conception on 


which their grounds are laid out, not only the architects 
by whom many of the more elaborate buildings were 
designed, but the owners who could themselves appre- 
ciate and demand a truly magnificent product. 

Children are still given some cultural knowledge of the 
fine arts in the ordinary schools of to-day. They must have 
the rudiments of music, they must study drawing and the 
history of art — but architecture is relegated to a second- 
ary place in the history-of-art course, and the meaning 
of the words ‘landscape architecture’ is practically 
unknown. Yet it is these two arts, in their domestic 
branches, the making of the house and the making of 
its garden, which touch the life of the ordinary man most 
closely. He wants to build a house of his own. He has 
ideas for the practical arrangement of the inside, perhaps 
he has some knowledge of construction. But his knowl- 
edge of design and of the architectural styles is usually 
so limited that he has to start a campaign of self-education 
before he can talk intelligently with his architect. With 
the interest and requirements of prospective or actual 
house owners in mind, such magazines as the Howse 
Beautiful have published from time to time articles of 
great interest on the designing of the house — articles 





In the early days of the nineteenth century a gentleman's education included 
a knowledge of architecture and landscape architecture. An evidence of 
this is Mount Vernon, one of the most beautifully laid-out estates in America 
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Fig. 2. Large city house on a corner showing 
garden out of scale 





Fig. 3. Suburban lot with drives badly cutting the grounds 


Overlooking the beauty and orderliness of formality, the 
amateur gardener is apt to lay out a garden not unlike 
that in Figure 1, where a bird bath, a seat, and other 
features have no logical relation to each other or to the 
structure. Here too the service walk 1s interposed between 
house and lawn. These undesirable features are all 
eliminated in Figure 1a on the opposite page 


It takes a trained eye also to realize the disparity in scale 
between the house and garden in Figure 2, where a large 


- city house is given a tiny cottage garden. In the redesign- 


ing of this lot seen in Figure 2a, the garden takes its 
proper place and an adequate terrace is added 


which give the information on architectural styles that 
the owner requires to make, with the help of his architect, 
an intelligent decision as to what he wants and what he 
actually can have. Most of these articles deal with the 
house alone, ignoring or dismissing with a few words the 
part played by the surroundings of the house. It is this 
subject, the design of the whole place from the point of 
view of landscape architecture, which is to be dealt with 
in this series of articles. 

For the last hundred years, since the development of 
the ‘informal landscape style’ in England in the early 
eighteenth century, there has been too much interest 
among garden lovers in horticultural specimens and too 
little interest in the larger question of design. With the 
more frequent use of airplanes and of photographs from 
the air, the layman is getting a better conception of the 
whole problem. In air photographs of country estates, 
lines pleasant and unpleasant in its plan are brought 
startlingly into view. The mass of the house, the size and 
proportions of the terrace, the sweep of the lawn, the 
line of the road, and the details of the garden are all ap- 
parent even to the untrained eye, which can see, for the 
first time perhaps, that the grounds are well or badly 
designed. What the owner often does not realize is that 
he sees the same things from the ground without per- 
ceiving them. If the proportions of a garden are bad, the 
fact is more easily visible from the air than from the 
ground, but even when standing in the garden one may be 
conscious, without analyzing it, of an unpleasant im- 
pression. The best way to avoid this is to design the 
garden or the estate completely before putting any of it 
into effect. It can be designed on the ground by the ex- 
pensive method of trial and error, but it is far cheaper and 
more satisfactory to design first on paper. 

Landscape design is a matter of composition. Designing 
an estate is like painting a series of pictures, except that 
the pictures of the landscape architect are in three dimen- 
sions and are seen from many points of view, so that one 
must be careful of the composition, not from one place, 
but from everywhere that the observer may walk. But in 
one important respect the composition of an estate differs 
from the composition of a picture. Unlike a work of fine 
art, an estate is designed primarily for use, and it fails in 
design if each part of it does not answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. It is necessary to make a detailed 








study of the use to which the ground is to be put before 
studying the design from the point of view of abstract 
beauty. 

Each individual landscape problem differs from all 
others, but there are three fundamental considerations 
which are common to all: the development of the ap- 
proach, the service areas, and the part of the grounds 
reserved for pleasure. The roads must be well designed 
not only for beauty of line but to carry the estimated 
amount of traffic, the entrance turns must be easy for 
large cars, the parking space adequate. The service 
entrance, the garage court, and the laundry yard all must 
fulfill their functions and yet be so subordinated that 
they will be inconspicuous from the front of the house 
and from the garden side. The garden must be planned 
for use as well as for appearance: the trees placed not 
only for beauty of mass but for the shade which they will 
cast at the time of day when the garden is in use; the 
hedges planted not only for beauty of line but for the 
shelter which they will give to the flower garden or to a 
long sunny walk; the lawns planned not only for beauty 
of space, color, and texture, and as a foreground for 
flowers, but for games and for a place to sit under the trees. 

In addition to these general principles, the problem is 
made intricate by practical requirements which differ in 
each case. The most important of these are the require- 
ments of the individual family. On what scale do they 
live, what are their personal preferences, and what can 
they afford to spend for the maintenance of the grounds? 
They may lead a formal life with elaborate entertainments 
which require the setting of a stately garden, or a simple 
life with children playing on the lawn. They may want 
tennis courts, putting greens, play apparatus, a rose 
garden, or seed beds for hybridizing irises. They may 
plan to employ several gardeners or to do most of the 
work themselves. They may have a definite idea as to 
what they can maintain, or they may need a guiding hand 
to keep them from attempting too much and ending with 
that distressing result — a badly kept garden. 

Although these practical considerations must be kept 
always in mind, for the proper planning of an estate they 
are no more important than the abstract principles of 
design. Some knowledge of design should be part of the 
mental equipment of every garden owner, whether his 
garden is the fabric of his own brain and hands or has 
been made for him by experts. Every gardener realizes 
that a knowledge of horticulture is important in the 
making of a garden, and in most gardens made by ama- 
teurs the horticultural requirements of the plants are 
carefully considered. But the (Continued on page 444) 


It is easier to see perhaps, at least on paper, the absurdity 
of the arrangement of drives in Figure 3, where the 
garage is at the greatest distance from the service end of 
the house and an unnecessary secondary drive separates 
lawn from house. In the redesigned lot (Figure 3a) 
notice the increased amount of pleasure area and the 
logical assembling of service units — garage, clothes yard, 
and Y-turn. Design for maximum use is of primary 
importance 
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Fig. 1a. The same city back yard shown on the 
opposite page, given order and definition 





Fig. 2a. Same city house pictured on opposite page, 
showing garden redesigned to take its place in 
proper relation to the house 
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Fig. 3a. Same suburban lot as shown on opposite page, with drives 
replanned 
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The Apartment of Miss Anne Colman and 


Miss Sally F. Shaw 


BY DOROTHY M. POWER 


Slee word ‘terrace’ conjures up all sorts of delightful 
pictures. To some it means faded orange bricks, laid 
herringbone style, overlooking a garden where one may 
watch the procession of flowers in their season; to others 
it may mean a broad, flat expanse of flagstones or grass — 


an ideal spect for gay chairs and umbrellas, where, on a 


L 
juiet summer afternoon, one may pause to enjoy finely 
rolling lawns of evén velvety greenness; but to the 
veller, hedged in as he so often is by brick walls, it 


is something entirely different. It means often the 
ent of another room, but most important of all it 


- t +h, 


1s a bit of the out-of-doors, a transplanted portion of 


ct 
+ 


- tiny, to be sure, but by such tokens as a 


To the city dweller a terrace 
means not only an extra room, but 
a transplanted bit of country 
which helps to make city life bear- 
able during the summer months 


trickle of water in the wall fountain, a few potted ivies, or 
a smart little hemlock hedge is a hectic city life made 
bearable in summer. 

Apartments may abound in huge closets, may boast of 
all outside windows, may be in quiet surroundings, may be 
cool in summer and snug in winter, may have several fire- 
places and impressive entrances, but all these advantages, 
recited ever so glibly by the realtor, fade into dim nothing- 
ness when compared to the presence of a terrace. No 
dining-room? What of it? Walk up two flights of stairs? 
Easy! Queer ceilings? They do not matter. 

Boston’s Beacon Hill has literally hundreds of attractive 
apartments, many unique back-yard gardens, a few roof 
gardens, and still fewer terraces. These famous old houses, 
designed and built for the most part for winter dwellings, 
offer few opportunities for even a bit of out-of-doors. So 
it was difficult to believe when’I heard that two friends 
had actually acquired for their own an attractive apart- 
ment in the best Hill section — with a terrace! 

The search for this answer to their dreams is another 
story: the tramp from place to place on sultry August days, 
endless telephoning and following up the tip from the 
friend’s sister's aunt, wrangling with the renting agent, and 
struggling with painters; for apartments and terraces, even 
on Beacon Hill, are not found all nicely browned, ready to 
serve on the proverbial silver platter on the first of October. 
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The alcoved living-room stretches the length of the terrace and has three French doors 
opening on to it. The skillful assembling of unrelated but harmonious pieces of furniture 
gives this room a special charm, and the alcove above is an interesting study in balance 
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Early in the fall, I had seen the awning go up — a gay 
affair, tomato-red and yellow stripes. It was not until a 
late spring afternoon, however, that I finally had the 
pleasure of seeing what was behind it. 

An alcoved living-room stretches the length of the 
terrace and has three French doors opening on to it. This 
room is not large, but is cleverly arranged to give several 
inviting sitting groups: comfortable pieces of furniture 
which are — best of all to my mind — not in period style, 
but just a skillful assembling of beautiful and useful pieces, 
small in scale and the results of several interesting trips. 
The accompanying photographs tell their story very well. 
The fireplace group shows a small sofa in crimson velvet 
and a useful end table, facing a French chair in old red toile 
on acreamy ground. The old painted chest between two 
of the French doors leading to the terrace was acquired 
during a trip into Mexico. That they waited weeks for 
this, only to have it delivered keyless and Jocked, makes it 





no less treasured now. 

The over-fireplace decoration consists of a series of Jap- 
anese prints picked up in Paris— delicate in color and tracing, 
and quite perfect here against the plain brown paneled wall. 





The alcove group is a study in balance, and very cleverly 
the largest piece of furniture, the three-cushioned couch, 
is upholstered in wood-colored wool to blend into the wall 
color. The faded old hand-woven hanging softens the 
wall directly behind it, and reflects in weave the punched 
pattern of the painted tin mirror — also Mexican. 

The curtains furnish the color scheme for both living- 
room and terrace. These are of hand-blocked linen with a 
blue background on which are clusters of yellow and red 
garden flowers caught with a bowknot of gold. These 


‘colors have been pulled out of the curtains and deftly 


arranged in varying proportions about the room. Lamps 
in correct positions, books and magazines easy of access, 
enough small tables for the tea things and what not, all 
make this an exceedingly livable room. This living-room 
serves also as a dining-room, and there are, in addition, a 
kitchen of generous size, two bedrooms and bath, and an 
unusual number of closets. A large light well with glass 
roof and plain walls, conveniently next to the hall, offers 
a constant stimulus to the imagination, for it seems to be 
but waiting to be converted into a gay breakfast-room. 
But this is merely a promise of the future. 

The two owners of the apatt- 
ment are both decorators, with a 
real flair for making homes for 
others as well as for themselves. 
If you could see it all as I did, with 
the last long rays of the sun find- 
ing their way under the scalloped 
awning into the room, and sip tea 
from pale yellow cups amid the 
faint fragrance of long sprays of 
mimosa, meanwhile watching the 
sun duck out of sight, the curtains 
drawn, and the fireplace come to 
life with its neat little fire of 
cannel coal, you would realize, 
too, that mere words can never 
convey the picture of the snug 
comfort that reigns here beyond 
the striped awning. 


Lamps in correct positions, conveniently 
placed small tables with books and mag- 
azines easy of access, make this an 
exceedingly livable room 
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meowowPr OF CALIFORNIA. HOUSES 


GORDON B. KAUFMANN, ARCHITECT 


This severely simple entrance is softened by the use of potted trees and 
plants, while the iron lantern and grille work contrast agreeably with 


cream-colored walls. The house of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Helms at Bel-Air 
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The exterior of the Helms house is of cream-colored stucco with jade-green shut- 
ters and roof of handmade Italian tiles. The plan is perfectly adapted to a warm 
climate, providing generous loggias and cross draughts for all the main rooms 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Arched loggias overlook this charming patio of the Helms house 
) with its oblong pool where waterlilies float. Potted plants and bril- 
liant tiles which adorn the walls and steps add gay notes of color 
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Natural stone trim was here used with walls of stone-tile, plastered and 
tinted a soft pink, to create this house of modified Italian character de- 
signed for Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Adamson in Pasadena. The flagged fore- 
court with large pool surrounded by potted plants is an interesting feature 
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In the rear of the Adamson house is this very lovely arched loggia open- 
ing on a flagged patio that is dominated by a small figure standing in 


the centre of an octagonal pool 
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This rambling house, whose plan is unusually original yet entirely logical, was awarded honorable men- 
tion in our Third Annual Small-House Competition. The exterior is of stucco tinted a soft shell pink, with 
shutters painted jade green, ironwork painted light blue, and roof of handmade Italian tiles. The house 


of Mr. and Mrs. W. I. Bishop, Bel-Air 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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MODERN HEATING MINDS ITSELF! 


More and more is the Heating of the House 


becomin g Automatic 


BY CATHERINE WOOLLEY 


‘W nerner she is a busy housewife or a bridge-playing 
lady of leisure, the modern woman begrudges the time she 
spends in catering to a heating plant. But there are so 
many ways now of throwing off this burden that slight 
excuse remains for its bearing down on shoulders never 
meant for a fireman's labor. 

In discussing modern methods, let us divide heating 
systems into four groups according to fuel—coal, oil, 
gas, and electricity. 


Thermostat Keeps Watch 


The inexpensiveness of a coal-burning plant is somewhat 
overbalanced by its demands for attention. However, 
devices are available to make a coal boiler semi-automatic. 
First among these is the thermostat, which controls the 
system to the extent of stimulating or checking. 

Most familiar is the type of thermostat that hangs on 
the wall, connected with a clock and the heating system. 
Its location must be chosen with great care — not near an 
outside door, where cold air will set it in operation when 
the door is opened, or too close to a window or radiator. 
The relative position of pipes must be considered. A heat- 
ing engineer should always be consulted in determining 
the best location, for if the thermostat does not function 
properly the best heating system cannot give maximum 
efficiency. 

A regular winding time for the clock should be chosen, 
preferably in the middle of the week so that over-Sunday 
relaxation will not interfere. Some thermostats are even 
provided with an automatic all-electric clock which needs 
no winding. 

The thermostat goes on the job an hour before rising 
time, automatically raising the temperature as you desire. 
When a member of the family goes down to the basement, 
— after breakfast in a comfortable room, — he needs only 
to shake down the fire and put in coal. The thermostat 
keeps a level temperature all day. Even in very cold 
weather the number of trips to the basement is considerably 
lessened. At night the temperature automatically goes to 
the degree you have designated for sleeping. 

There is a new device for use on two-pipe steam, vapor, 
or vacuum systems which regulates the temperature of 
each room independently of every other. 

For example, it is usually desirable to keep bedrooms 
cooler than the rest of the house, while a room occupied 


by an elderly person or invalid may need higher tempera- 
ture. The children’s playroom requires a still different 
degree, while the bathroom may be kept very warm. 

The device is attached to the radiator, and the indicator 
is set by hand at the position of greatest comfort. Then 
the room temperature will not vary, provided enough 
pressure is kept in the boiler. This control also tends to 
eliminate cold floors and excessive heat at the ceiling. 

If you have a hot-water system but no thermostat, you 
can lessen the attention required by attaching a damper 
regulator to the boiler. This keeps the temperature nearly 
at constant level, as long as there is coal in the fire box, by 
automatically opening and closing the drafts. It elim- 
inates the periods of overheating and underheating usual 
with a hot-water heating system. Incidentally, if there 
is a thermostat in the house, a damper regulator should 
be hooked up with it. 


Automatic Stoker a Boon 


So far we have considered only temperature control of 
semi-automatic heating. The work of firing a coal boiler 
can be lessened by an automatic stoker, which is driven by 
an electric motor regulated in turn by a thermostat. 
Enough coal is placed in the hopper of the stoker to last 
twenty-four hours in ordinary weather, and this fuel moves 
into the boiler by forced underfeeding, as the thermostat 
dictates. 

Because the coal is added gradually, a smaller-sized, 
cheaper grade can be burned. There are fewer ashes, owing 
to better combustion, and some stokers automatically 
remove these to ash cans. A uniform heat is obtained, and 
trips to the basement for firing are largely eliminated 
during the day. Care should be taken to buy from a na- 
tionally known manufacturer, to secure the service made 
necessary by moving machinery. 

The so-called magazine boiler also feeds the fire auto- 
matically, but from a storage chamber or magazine, above 
the firepot in the boiler itself. A thermostat regulates the 
flow of coal down the sloping grate. Here, too, the 
cheaper grades can be used, and enough coal is stored in 
the magazine to minimize firing to once in twenty-four 
hours in average weather. The generous pit permits the 
accumulation of ashes, and some magazine boilers have a 
spray which dampens them, making their removal easier 


and cleaner. (Continued on page 441) 
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OLD PICTURES WOW GN Nee iin 


Another Victorian Revival giving a new Interest to the Collector 


BY S. SMITH 


In this busy commercialized age, when collecting has 
developed so furiously and on so extensive a scale that it 
is scarcely a pastime, a hobby for moments of leisure, 
a delight for people of moderate means, there remains 
happily an unexplored field of charm and interest for the 
born collector, for the genuine lover of art and the seeker 
after the treasures of the past. Snuffboxes, old pewter, 
first editions, brasses, and other such things, the collecting 
of which formerly gave a new and vigorous interest in life 
to many, have now become practically impossible, except 
to the wealthy and to museums. But few persons have as 
yet felt the fascination and the lure of collecting ‘silk 
pictures.’ A product apparently of the Early and Mid- 
Victorian periods, they seem now almost forgotten. 
Forgotten they may be, but to those who know them, or 
possess them, their charm and attractiveness survive with 
a mysterious tenacity. Although there is as yet no com- 
petitive struggle in collecting them, no demand for them 
to meet modern decorative purposes for the modern small 


apartments, yet as one pokes about the small antique 
shops of England where ‘silk Pictures’ can only be found, 
one notices a real and intense unwillingness on the part 
of the proprietors to part with these interesting and 
delicate survivals of an age which means Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Trollope to most of us. 

‘Silk pictures? Why, I never heard of any such thing!’ 
almost everyone will exclaim. Upon second thought, 
perhaps, such a person is likely to correct himself and 
mention the scenes and landscapes in Chinese embroideries. 
But the silk pictures which I know, love, and collect are 
not Chinese. Chinese embroidered landscapes may have 
given the impetus to their production and manufacture, 
but they are English, genuinely English, in subject, spirit, 
and workmanship. There is only one source for them, 
and that is the ancient city of Coventry. 

Here, in Coventry, is a century-old firm, that of Thomas 
Stevens, which in the early years of the nineteenth century 
manufactured a line of ribbon book (Continued on page 438) 





These pictures, which first made their appearance in the early days of Victoria’s reign, fall into definite 
series, the stagecoach, above, and the new steam engine, below, representing objects of contemporary 
interest, and the others on this page popular sports. These pictures are bright and fresh in color, 
graphic in delineation, and full of life. The earliest ones-are mounted on a delicate green board 
that fades to gray and have the firm’s label on the back, which is now a guarantee of genuineness 
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IN BLUE-GREEN, BROWN, AND WHITE 


McMILLEN, INC., DECORATORS 


Photographs by Carl Klein Studios 
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In this restful New York living-room, twentieth-century comfort and nineteenth-century charm have been skillfully blended. 
Pictures selected with discrimination hang against the walls of old white, and the simply but formally draped windows are 
curtained with blue-green damask. This color, combined with tobacco brown, also appears in the linen chair coverings. 
Additional notes of color are found in two armchairs upholstered in old red, lamps with antique red glass bases, and a bench 
covered with jade-green leather. The apartment of Mrs. Eugene Adams Yates 
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Keen Execrations on this Plate inscribed 
Shall reach a JuDGE who never can be bribed. 





From‘ Bloody Massacre’ 













American Prints of the ‘Revolu- 
tionary Period 





HE immense popular interest aroused 

during the past year by the exhibition of 
prints relating to early American history from 
the Mabel Brady Garvan collection, shown 
from December until May at the Library of 
Congress, and during the summer months 
at the Metropolitan Museum, is resulting 
this season in a marked increase of activity 
in the buying and selling of American prints 
all over the country. After a period of time 
during which practically the only group of 
American prints known to the general public 
were the lithographs of Currier and Ives, the 
earlier and far more interesting work of 
American print makers of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries is coming popu- 
larly into its own. 

It has recently been my privilege to spend 
some time in the study of a remarkable group 
of prints of the Revolutionary period, from 
the well-known collection of Mr. Valentine 
Hollingsworth of Boston. A glance at the 
accompanying reproductions will serve to 
give some idea of the charm and wide range 


Courtesy. of Mrs. John Ames 
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A mezzotint by Peter Pelham of the 
Mr. William C in the Old 
lanse at Concord, M 





oper, now 


ssachusetts 











of interest offered by these few surviving 
examples of the work of America’s patriot 
engravers during the troublous times preced- 
ing and immediately following the War, 
when the first concern of every American 
citizen, were he artisan or artist, was for the 
needs of the nation struggling through it 
into being. It has been remarked that 
American prints of this period are artistically 
about on a par with those of England in the 
years preceding the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada —on which theme one might be 


Figs. 2-11 Courtesy of Mr. Valentine Hollingsworth 





Fig. 2. 


An early stipple engraving of Wash- 
ington by an unknown artist. This is the only 
copy of this print known 


tempted to dwell at the expense of any 
discussion of the prints themselves. 

In order to have any clear understanding 
of these, it is of course necessary to know 
something of the methods employed in mak- 
ing them. Fortunately for the beginner, this 
is not difficult, since comparatively few 
processes were in use in this country during 
the period under discussion. Leaving out of 
consideration for the moment the processes 
of wood cutting and engraving, few examples 
of which have great interest for the collector, 
these fall roughly under the following heads 
— line engraving, stipple engraving, mezzo- 
tinting, etching, and aquatinting. While it 
would be absurd to attempt any adequate 
analysis of these processes here, a word about 


the chief characteristics of each may not be 
out of place. 

Line engraving is a method of cutting the 
lines of a design into a soft copper plate with 
a pointed tool called a graver. Ink is then 
rubbed into the incised lines and the surface 
of the plate wiped clean, after which the 
print is pulled by laying a dampened paper 
over the plate and forcing both through a 
rolling press. 

A stipple engraving is simply an engraving 
in which the design is made with dots instead 
of lines. 

The art of mezzotinting was first practised 
in this country by Peter Pelham (1684-1751), 
who settled in Boston about 1726, and whose 
portraits of personages in and about that 
town are among the rarest and most highly 
prized of the collector’s ‘finds.’ A mezzotint 
by Pelham of ‘The Rev. Mr. William Cooper 





A copy of Revere’s ‘Bloody Massacre’ 
engraved by Fonathan Mulliken, a watch and 
clock maker of Newburyport, some time before 
1782 


Fig. 3. 


of Boston in New England,’ dated 1743, from 





a painting by Smybert, is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

In such a print, neither lines nor acid have 
been used. The effect is gained instead by 


| a series of light and dark tones, obtained 


| by scraping to varying degrees of smooth- 
ness the surface of a plate which has been 























previously roughened or ‘burred’ to give 
a velvety-black impression. The process, 
properly handled, may be made to give the 
utmost variety of richness and effect. Print- 
ing is done in general in the same way as 
in engraving. 

In etching, the plate is covered with a soft 
‘ground,’ usually of a hard wax, through 


which the design is cut with a meedle to 
The plate is 


expose the copper underneath. 





then given an acid bath which bites into the 
copper along the lines exposed by the needle. 
Lighter parts of the design are then ‘stopped 
out’ with varnish and the acid again applied, 
a process which is often repeated several 
times before the deepest shadows have been 
etched upon the plate. In dry-point etching 
no acid is used, the work being done entirely 
with the needle. 

An aquatint is a form of etching built up, 
like the mezzotint, of tones instead of lines, 
produced by biting a copper or zinc plate to 


varying depths according to the degree of 


light and shade desired. A ene of finely 
powdered resin is fixed to the plate by heat, 
the design drawn, and the acid applied 
and reapplied with successive ‘stoppings- 
out’ of parts of the design, until the desired 
effect is obtained..An aquatint has a more 
translucent quality than a mezzotint, and 





Figs. g and 5. At 
the left is a portrait 
print of Washington 
by Amos Doolittle, 
framed by the arms 
of the thirteen states, 
and at the right ‘An 
Exact View of the 
Late Battle at 
Charlestown,’ en- 
graved by Bernard 


Romans 
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its dark tones are richer and more velvety. 
Study of the accompanying illustrations 
will show that by far the greater number of 
American prints of the period under con- 
sideration were simple line engravings. Many 
of the early American engravers were cur- 
rency engravers, and it is to their skill in this 
capacity that the distinctive quality of many 
early American prints is due. An interesting 
example of early stipple engraving by an 
unknown artist is shown in Figure 2. This 
fine little study of the Father of his Country 
is, I believe, one of two copies known. 
Amos Doolittle, engraver of the famous 
four views of the Battle of Lexington and 
Concord, has sometimes been credited with 
having produced the first American histori- 
cal engravings. But Bernard Romans’s en- 
graving, ‘An Exact View of the Late Battle 
at Charlestown’ (see Figure 5), published in 
Philadelphia about three months after the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, and Revere’s famous 
“Bloody Massacre pempe dated in King 
Street Boston on March sth 1770’ o’ (Figure aye 
both antedate his work. The: ine view, 
one of the rarest and certainly one of the most 
delightful of the group, was also engraved 
by Robert Aitkin for the Pennsylvania 
Magazine. A quaint portrait print by 
Doolittle of Washington, dated 1794, framed 
in a suitably patriotic manner by the arms of 
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the United States and of the thirteen states, 
is shown in Figure 4. The Concord and Lex- 
ington prints are believed to have been made 
some months after the occurrence of the fight 
on April 19, 1775. 

A complete account of the history of 
Revere’s ‘Bloody Massacre’ would fill much 
more than the space allotted for this article. 
While not the rarest of early American prints, 
it is certainly the most famous, and has been 
most often copied. ‘Revere’s service to the 
budding nation in the publication of the 
“Boston Massacre” print was far more 
important than his midnight ride,’ says Carl 
W. Dreppard in his Early American Prints. 
Time and again it served as patriotic 
propaganda, and has reappeared at every 
national and local celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the event it commemorates until its 
lines are as familiar to every American school- 
boy as the portrait of Washington himself. 

The Hollingsworth collection contains 
three copies of this print —an_ original 
Revere, a hand-colored copy by Jonathan 
Mulliken of Newburyport, and one in black 
and white by an English engraver. It is the 
second which, for its greater rarity, has been 
reproduced here. (See Figure 3.) Mulliken 
was a watch and clock maker who was in 
business in Newburyport between the years 
1774 and 1782. His (Continued on page 443) 











Figs. 6 and 7 


VO ie the 


rarest and best of the ‘Pr rospects’ by Revere are 
Colledges in Coe New England’ (left) and ‘A View of Part of the 
England and Brittish Ships of War Landing Thei 


Tr oops, 17 68” 


‘A Westerly View of the 


Town of Boston in New 
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PLEASE TELL Mika 


Q. We have had trouble with black 
streaks washing down the house wall 
from an oxidized-copper shingled roof 
on our entrance porch. As we expect 
to have the house painted next week, 
we should like to eliminate this 
trouble and should appreciate any ad- 
vice you may be able to give us. 


A. We quote the following from a letter 
from the Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc.: 
‘We are informed that considerable work 
has been done on this problem and find 
that the best paint to use to overcome this 
condition is one that has a lead base. Zinc- 
base paints and those that contain litho- 
pone stain much more rapidly and darker 
than lead. There is one objection to the 
latter, and that is that it has a tendency to 
chalk. This is much more noticeable near 
the shore than it is inland. We also found 
that there are a few types of outside white 
paint on the market which contain gums 
that not only give a gloss to the paint but 
also resist the staining effect from copper 
drip.’ 

Lithopone paints are seldom, if ever, used 
for exterior painting, however, and it is our 
opinion that if the gutters and down- 
spouts on your house are of proper size and 
properly installed, they should do away 
with rain water running down the house 
walls. We assume that your house is to be 
repainted with a good grade of lead and oil 
paint; therefore the most effective remedy 
is to keep the water from running down the 
walls by installing proper gutters and 
conductors. 


Q. Is there any trick to laying a sim- 
ple brick pavement, such as is often 
seen in illustrations? We long to pave 
our dooryard garden, but we are sus- 
picious of anything that Jooks too 
simple! We must build it ourselves, 
and we should greatly appreciate just 
a hint from you. 


A. We think the garden walk of the type 
you have in mind is probably laid on sand. 
This method gives a more informal walk 
than one laid in cement mortar, although 
it has a tendency to shift slightly with 
frost and does not remain perfectly even. 
It has the advantage, however, of enabling 
one to plant grass and tiny plants between 
the bricks, thus carrying out the informal 
character. We suggest the following 
method of laying a brick walk on a sand 
cushion: — 

Excavate deep enough to lay 6” of cin- 
ders, topping with a 1’’ cushion of sand. 
Lay the brick on top flat, filling between 
them with sand. 


e © ® 
Q. Will you please tell me why other- 


wise strong larkspur should become 
blighted and black at the tip as soon 


as the flower bud begins to grow? 
Also will you please tell me how both 
to avoid and to cure this tendency ? 


A. Your Delphinium is apparently suffer- 
ing from black rot. Cut off and burn the 
affected parts as you Have already done. 
As this is a fungous disease, it needs vigi- 
lance to eradicate it. It is well to spray the 
foliage and soil about the plant with 
Bordeaux mixture after you have destroyed 
the blackened parts, and repeat occasion- 
ally through the growing season. 

As a matter of prevention, cut off the 
stalks in the fall and burn them, again 
spraying the ground and the crown of the 
plant before the winter covering is put on. 
In the spring, work some bone meal and 
wood ashes around each plant and start to 
spray with Bordeaux as soon as the foliage 
really shows, continuing every two to 
three weeks. Be sure that the spray reach- 
es the underside of the leaves as well. 


Q. I am attempting to carry out your 
suggestions in redecorating my living- 
room, but have encountered a small 
difficulty. You suggested homespun 
for my day-bed cover with piping of 
rust or green. Should the cover be 
made perfectly plain or should the 
front be made with a pleated ruffle? 
Should the piping be used just where 
the top and front are joined, or should 
I put a row of piping somewhere near 
the bottom, too? 


A. The slip cover for your day bed may 
be plain on top with plain boxed sides, in 
which case the piping follows the seam 
around the top and down the four corners; 
or it may be plain on top with a box- 
plaited flounce from the seam line which 
will just clear the floor. The piping here 
would be only around the top. A row of 
binding the same color, which comes 
already made to sew on, could well be used 
around the bottom. It is available in 4’ 
width and 14” width. 


e ¢ @ 


Q. I have two iarge windows and 
then a group of three windows. This 
large window cannot be covered up, for 
the view is worth seeing. Yet the 
window at the other end of the room 
has to be covered for privacy. Should 
the curtains, which will be of hori- 
zontally striped voile, be tied back or 
fall straight, and should they have a 
heading at the top? In hanging cur- 
tains just at the sides does one leave 
long stretches of curtain rod showing? 


A Horizontally striped voile curtains 
should be hung in the simplest possible 
way — that is, inside the trim, next to the 
glass, hanging straight and just clearing 





EACH MONTH we shall publish on this 
bage answers to questions of common 
interest which have been put to our Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau. If you have a 

: problem which is troubling you, send it to 
this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Enclose a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope for prompt reply. 





the window sill. Where you wish the 
view, they may be pushed back, and at the 
other window they may be kept drawn 
across the glass — this is perfectly permis- 
sible. Cut off the front selvage and make 
two turnings of equal depth (1}’’) down 
the front and across the bottom, squaring 
the corners. At the top, make a double 
turning, since the voile may shrink with 
laundering. Make a run of 1”’ and a head- 
ing of 1’’. Use the simplest }’’ brass rods. 


Q. I have a lovely old walnut (cord) 
day bed. The people here who ‘do 
over’ ect want to make a box mat- 
tress for it that will fit down inside 
and come up and over the edge, cover- 
ing it with linen or cretonne of some 
kind. I think that would make it lose 
all its original character. My idea is 
to have flat springs put in the bottom 
and have a dark-covered mattress 
over it for day use, and covers added 
at night. Can you suggest a better 
way if my idea is wrong? 


A. I understand your problem about the 
day bed, as I have recently had to work out 
a similar problem for myself. The plan 
suggested by your dealer will, I believe, 
make much too high a bed either for com- 
fort or for beauty. My own plan was to 
have a special set of iron brackets which 
are so bent as to allow the springs to fall 
below the level of the bed rail and bring 
the mattress about level with its top. 
Both springs and mattress can be covered 
with linen as you suggest, and will in any 
case be covered by the bedding. Your own 
suggestion is, I think, an equally good 
one, except for the added comfort which a 
box spring undeniably contributes. For a 
day bed, this factor would be less im- 
portant than for a night bed. 


Q. I have some varnished chairs 
which I should like to paint. Must 
the varnish be removed first? 


A. In order to have a good paint job, it is 
first necessary to remove any existing 
varnish. Paint over varnish seldom gives a 
satisfactory wearing surface. 
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Always with the connoisseur’s eye for things un- 
usual, distinctive .. . Schumacher presents with 
particular pride this exquisitely adaptable damask, 
copy of a lovely old Venetian brocade. It has a 
simple texture that allows it to fall in soft, 
graceful folds. And the design, though romanti- 
cally Italian in influence, is one which may 
accompany many luxurious schemes of more 


general character. Subtle, blending colors and 


Nm ls ThA rN TY 


swirling scrolls in arabesque suggest its use for 


flowing draperies, wall hangings and richly 
decorative screens...Ask your decorator, 
upholsterer or the decorative departments of 
department stores to show you Schumacher 
Fabrics. Offices located at 60 West 40th 
Street, New York ... Other offices located 
in Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 


cisco, Grand Rapids, Philadelphia, and Detroit. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
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As they were in the 
beginning, your Orinoka 


Sunfast Draperies remain: 


LRUE © 


if or ae p wate 


Vivid hangings from the early-English room as shown in the Orinoka booklet 


Like an artist, you plan your room to be a symphony in color. 
It may be a Georgian room with cool light walls, to which 
your window-hangings must give depth and richness. It may 
be an early-English room, whose dark oak paneling requires 
the contrast of vivid, glowing fabrics. 

But regardless of the period or style of decoration, one 
thing is certain: The colors must remain as they were when 
you chose them, or your carefully built harmony is shattered. 
In Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies, you will have not 
only luxurious textures and designs, but absolutely fadeless 
colors, too. For Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics are dyed in the yarns 
by a special process which insures their colorfastness. 

You will find this tag on every bolt: “These goods are guar- 
anteed absolutely fadeless. If the color changes from exposure to 
the sun or from washing, the merchant is hereby authorized to 
replace thein with new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 

If you care for a copy of our booklet, “Draperies and Color 
Harmony,” mail 10 cents with the coupon. We will tell you, 


too, of a dearer who will show you the actual Orinoka fabrics. 
The Orinoka Mills, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





r 
THE ORINOKA MILLS, 183 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Will you send me a copy of the Orinoka booklet, ‘Drap- 
eries and Color Harmony’? I am enclosing 10 cents. 


Name 


| Street 








ORINOKA SUNFAST 


Draperies ... colors guaranteed sun and tubfast 











TENDENCIES IN RUG SIYLES 


[ Continued from page 400] 


form. The colors of the upholstery 
reflect and express the same charac- 
ter. The sofa and an overstuffed 
chair are in blue velvet; a two- 
seated sofa and the armchair by the 
table are in soft brown brocade 
with a pattern in green and coral. 
Straight chairs are painted black 
and have coral-colored velvet seat 
cushions. 

Figure 1 is another bit of rich- 
ness with green walls and crimson 
damask hangings. The rug has a 
greenish-gray background with the 
design in reds, golds, tans, and 
greens. The chair at the left is 
dark brown, painted and decorat- 
ed—with gold-colored seat. The 
Chippendale armchair at the right 
is covered with green brocade with 
soft rose and tan pattern. 

Figure 2 shows the marked con- 
trast that is suitable with the 
simpler and heavier types of furni- 
ture. All of the contrasts are 
sharper. The walls are rough plas- 
ter. The woodwork is oak, thus 
establishing immediately a strong 
emphasis. The floor is slate. The 
big chair is covered in coppery 
red leather. The sofa has strong 
notes of green and red in the pat- 
tern. The simple curtains are 
pinkish orange —and the rug 
carries the thread of design con- 
sistency by having a dark green 
background with pattern in reds, 
greens, and tans. Color is really 
inseparable from pattern, as can be 
seen easily by looking at these 
illustrations. And of that we shall 
speak at length in the next article. 


Qorre as important as the selec- 
tion of the rug colors for con- 
sistency with the other furnishings 
is the selection of the rug colors 
for balance with walls, curtains, 
and upholstery. The problem is 
really largely Te te en pat- 
tern; but I shall try to discuss some 
of the other aspects in this article, 
leaving the greater part of the 
pattern story for next time. 

In any room, a large part of its 
restfulness depends upon the degree 
of balance between rug, walls, and 
curtains. No amount of juggling 
and fussing with other elements 
ever compensates for the lack of 
fine adjustment between these 
three background notes. When the 
rug stays down on the floor, when 
the walls stay back from the furni- 
ture and feel subordinate to both 
curtain accent and floor, and when 
the curtains are bold enough to 
hold their own between these two 
elements, — and not overpower 
the’ furniture, — the chances are 
that we have a satisfactory balance 
and a restful room. The rug may 
be lighter or darker than the wall; 
the curtains may be lighter or 
darker than the wall; the curtains 
may be lighter or darker than the 
rug —these points alone have 
nothing to do with the principle 
underlying the successful solution 
of the problem. The real point 


lies in the balance — in putting 
each element in its place in relation 
to the entire room composition. 
Three factors must be considered 
always. First, there is the question 
of light and dark. Which shall be 
lighter, which darker — floor or 
curtain? All depends upon what 
you want to say — what you want 
your room to express. In any case, 
the feeling of poise, equilibrium, 
must be established between them 
so that the floor stays down. You 
may have a painted or paneled 
wall that is medium dark; you 
may have a lighter rug, yet the 
floor does not pop up and attract 
attention at the expense of the 
wall. That means you have a 
balance. If, on the other hand, 
you are conscious of a wide range 
of contrast between floor and wall, 
and the first thing your eye falls 
upon when you enter the room 1s 
rug, the chances are that you have 
gone too far with the contrast and 
you will be obliged either to 
lighten the wall or to darken the 
floor until balance is achieved. 































































Usvarry it is a simpler design 
problem to keep the floor covering 
darker than the walls, and for the 
novice in decorating it is by far 
the safer method of procedure. In 
this case, study your curtain ma- 
terial to see whether it seems to 
slip back sufficiently against the 
wall and if it seems to be far 
enough above the rug. Sometimes 
curtains ‘pop,’ too — often be- 
cause they are too light for the rug 
and the wall. If the wall happens 
to be light, —as an ivory or a 
cream, —and the rug is medium 
dark, the curtains are likely to be 
somewhere between the two val- 
ues. In Figure 3, for example, the 
walls are deep ivory and the rug 
dominantly ivory and blue, giving 
a medium sort of value tending 
toward light. The decorator has 
used curtains that seem a little 
more solid than the rug — but 
how pleasantly they balance. In 
Figure 1, where the walls are soft 
green and the rug darker, the cur- 
tains are midway. In the illustra- 
tion they look darker than they 
really are, as is nearly always the 
case with red in black and white 
pictures. 


Tue second point to note care- 
fully is the strength of the color of 
the curtains. Sometimes, when we 
walk into a room, the curtains 
seem to have stepped out of doors, 
they are so insignificant. There 
may be occasions where it is very 
desirable to have the curtain effect 
much subdued, but we must re- 
member that they are always a 
slight accent to the finish of the 
wall at the window and must give 
this bit of accent even though it is 
obtained entirely through texture 
instead of color. At other times 
we walk into a room to be greeted 
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Seal in tree health the Science Way 


{ Above} : : : 
“Woodley”, ctate of the — Cavity treatment is a branch of tree surgery demanding the 
Hon. Henry L. Stimson, ti highest technical skill and scientific background. Because it 


Washington, D. C. . 
ee ; must help to heal natural defects, and because its results are so 





is 


¥ highly visible, such work calls for exceptional training and skill. 


At the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories cavity treatment is the 
special study of the country’s leading tree pathologists. Coincident 
with their findings has developed a technic in cavity treatment 
exclusive with Bartlett, including the use of the famous Bartlett 
Heal Collar, and Vick’s Nuwud. When Bartlett treats a cavity 
the tree is assured every chance for healthy healing and 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 
RBA R ‘ i FE g i Home Office: Stamford, Connecticut 
Branch Offices : 
t 


the added beauty which modern science can accomplish. 


x 


EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES—VICKS$ NUWUD, DANTLETT HEAL COLLAR 


. Philadelphia Chicago Richmond, Va., Box 8 
Cavity work by Bartlett on the White Plains (Evanston) West End Station 
~mpus trees at Dartmouth College, Boston Danbury, Conn. —_ Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 


Westbury, L. I. Pittsfield, Mass. 7 
Hanover, N. H. Orange, N. J. Wilmington, Del. Washington, D.C.,Box 3103 
Syracuse, N. Y. NewHaven,Conn. East Providence, R. I. 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
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AT SUMMER’S END 


It is not recorded that 
November was particularly 


cold in 1906. Frosty morn- 





ings gave way to sunny 
noons. But on a mid-month Saturday, many a man left 
his work a bit more promptly than usual. After all, win- 
ter could not be far away and yesterday’s drive had been 
through a raw wind. Soon snow would fly. 

And so one hurried home, took a hasty lunch, slipped 
into his oldest clothes and entered the building which 
served as a garage. For a moment he stood in wistful 
contemplation of the faithful car before him. Then, with 
a sigh of regret, he set the brakes, adjusted the jack, 
raised the wheels off the floor, placed strong blocks under 
the axles, and began the process that prepared a car for 
its winter rest. By night, if one worked fast, everything 
was done. Canvas or cheesecloth was in place to guard 
against dust and dampness, the padlock clicked upon 
the door and the motoring season was officially at an end. 

i 1h 1h h 
‘There were not so many automobiles in those days as 


now, but wherever they were, their owners were enact- 


ing scenes like this. Resigned to the seasonal limitations 


of the motor car, they did not know that in that very 
year a little group of young men had begun the work that 
was to end this annual hibernation. They believed that 
year-round motoring was feasible, that closed bodies 
for automobiles could be made practical. 
Month after month, they had planned and built and 
tested and rebuilt. And so began Bodies by Fisher. 
The world moves fast and there are many things to 
think of. It is not strange, therefore, that we seldom stop 
to look back and consider the significance of certain events 
in the past. The coming of Fisher Bodies may hardly 
have seemed of great importance, yet it pioneered for the 
kind of car in which we drive today . . . so fashioned 
that we need not be concerned with summer’s end. 
It is interesting to consider how different things would 
be without the modern all-year car. Life would revolve 
upon an entirely different plane. Human activity would 
be compressed almost to its former narrow horizons. 
But as a matter of fact the thoughts of both science 
and industry are still devoted to raising the plane and 
widening the horizons. And in this effort the Fisher Body 


Corporation is determined to play its part, now and in 


the future, just as in the past. 
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“The Best Party 
We Ever Gave! 


@ said Harry, enthusiastically, after the 


last friendly good-bye had died away 


44 
e In AFRAID | enjoyed myself even more than my guests,” smiled 


Margaret, happily. 


“T know I did,’ answered Harry, as 
he expertly folded a card table. “Why 
... 1 got a real kick out of hearing 
our friends compliment us on how 
attractive everything looked tonight. 
There’s nothing like entertaining in 
your own home, is there? Especially 
when it looks the way ours does.” 


“T think we have a right to be proud 
of it,’ said Margaret, frankly. “But 
tell me... what was Mrs. Poindexter 
saying to you just after she came in 
. something nice and flattering, I 
hope.” 
“Tt wasn’t what she was saying that 
replied Harry. “It was 
trying to answer all the questions she 


”? 


bothered me, 


asked. She wanted to know every last 
detail about how we managed to select 
and combine our furniture and rugs so 
successfully.” 


“Didn’t I tell you first impressions 
were important?” demanded Margaret. 
“Why there’s no other woman whose 
opinion I value as highly as I do hers. 
But she isn’t the only one who com- 
mented on our hall. I knew this Whit- 


tall Anglo Persian rug was just exactly 
what we needed with this oak chest and 
chair. The colorings and the pattern 
tone in so well with that type of wood.” 


“But you didn’t hear all she had to say 
about the rest of the house,” continued 
Harry, importantly. ‘‘She was pleased 
at the way our Whittall Anglo Persian 
in the living room harmonized with our 
mahogany. First, she thought it was 
the furniture that attracted her, then 
she said she realized the charming effect 
was due to our Anglo Persian and the 
way its rich colors and antique pattern 
blended with the wood. I’m only afraid 
of one thing,” he ended, slowly. 
“What’s that?” queried Margaret. 

“T think she’s going to copy your ideas 
and start matching and blending Whit- 
tall rugs with her different kinds of 


furniture, too.” 


“Well, why not?” answered Margaret, 
definitely. “Ask any woman and she’ll 
that imi- 
tation is the sincerest form of flattery. 
Why, I consider it the finest compli- 
ment I ever had.” 


tell you the same thing .. . 


® Wun tALe rugs inspire the envy and the admiration of your friends because they 
are created to flatter your furniture and your home. They are offered in the famous Anglo 


Persian quality... 


reproductions . 


in Anglo Assyrian and Anglo Ramadan.. 
. . or in Whittall Hooked rugs for bedrooms... 


. fine lustre finish Oriental 


all of which provide 


perfect backgrounds for favorite decorative schemes. No matter which you choose you are 


bound to be right... because Whittall rugs are styled to harmonize with any kind of wood. 


Note: This is the fifth story of a series about 


Margaret eee her new home . 


.. and her rugs. 





WHITTALL RUGS 


WHITTALL 


ASSOCIATES LTD., WORCESTER, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE FAMOUS ANGLO PERSIAN QUALITY 


STEELE LIL 














EL TAARN, A PAINTER’S TRANS: 
LATION INTO BRICK 


[ Continued from page 394] 





Alfred T. Willis 


In the garden, on varying levels, are terraces radiating from the 
tower and rockeries blending into formal borders paralleling walks 


within of the sunken garden to 
many strikes the keynote of sur- 
prise that in a garden can prove so 
stimulating. Modern iron gates, 
having for their chief motif colos- 
sal letter E's, admit one to the gar- 
den from two other directions. 
Meanderings of narrow _ brick 
paths between box-bordered beds 
were brought to life by the slightly 
irregular circular pool, apparently 
springing from rock ledges. Here, 
in the seasons, are mirrored the 
early Campernelli narcissus, Azalea 
mollis, and blue Siberian iris of 
spring; blue lotus throughout the 
summer, and the bending sprays of 
chrysanthemum of autumn. This 
much-divided bit of garden, by its 
miniature treatment, gives one the 
feeling of ample space. Four of the 
many varieties of boxwood, from 
the very miniature Buxus su ffruti- 
cosa to some ten feet in height, are 


used in quantities, giving a sugges- 
tion of mellow age to the planting, 
forming important structural lines 
and telling masses of rich green, 
which boxwood supplies so pet- 
fectly. 

Terraces on varying levels radiat- 
ing from the tower, which forms 


‘an axis; rockeries blending into 


more formal sweeps of bordered 
paths; Old World herbs tucked 
between violet beds or featured as 
the indispensables which they are, 
all contribute to the setting for 
El Taarn. Long vistas of mountains 
or of the building itself are achieved 
by accented openings in the plant- 
ing —a steeply descending alley 
of Lombardy poplars framing dra- 
matically the structure on the hill- 
top. The masses in brick from this 
distance take on the appearance of 
greit age, acquired by scumbling 
vaguely over its surface with brush- 











Satem Roors were designed by a 
rominent architect to blend with any 
2riod or style of architecture. 


Salem Shingles are deep-textured, au- 
lentic in design, full of the character of 
vofs weathered by time. They may be 
ad in rich, warm reds and browns, soft 
‘ays and greens. Made of asbestos fibres 





he Character of the Old 


“Roors of today have an unfortunate tendency to 
be aggressive. The texture of the new Salem Shingles 
changes with continual variation of light and 
shadow. The roof becomes an integral part of the 
whole plan... in harmony with its environment.” 


EDWARD STEICHEN 


‘lem Roof on the Hancock-Clarke house, Lexington, Massachusetts 


‘ohns-Manville G2. Roofs 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SHEELER 


and Portland cement Salem Roofs are 
fireproof and weather-proof. They are 
everlasting. 

Your architect will assist you in select- 
ing the Salem Roof for your home . . . or 
write to Architectural Service, Johns- 
Manville, Madison Ave., at 41st Street, 
New York City. 


JOHNS- MANVILLE 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A SALEM ROOF BY STEICHEN 














“Tue ramous Hancock-Clarke 
house is one where the problem of 
reproducing the true antiquity of 
a roof has been successfully over- 
come. Its modern roof might be 
the very one which sheltered John 
Hancock. It is so authentic... it 
has the soft, weathered qualities of 
roofs aged by time.” 


CHARLES SHEELER 


(.e rT) “Most mopern of roofs—yet with the character and 
7 


beauty that once came only with the years... 


LURELLE GUILD 


(nk1GHT) © TIs A PLEASURE to find a modern roof which blends 


” 


at once with house and setting... 


ANTON BRUEHL 
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\) Stvles to Choose from permits 
1 to Selectan IMPERIAL TABLE 


Desiencd Lspectalty for 
Y our oe Architectural Scheme 
y» for Example We 
: suggest for the 
English Home 








... This distinctive knee-hole 
desk for the budget-keeper of the 
home a convenient bookcase 
for favorite volumes—and a 
Jacobean occasional table for 
lamp or flowers. These are but a 
few of the many delightful 
Imperials designed especially for 
English interiors. 


hee RY woman of 


good taste realizes how 
satisfying it is to have 
even the smaller pieces of 
furniture such as the tables { 
architectural scheme. 


fit in with the 


general 


But to select such a table fitted to the purpose, the 
theme, and the purse, requires an extensive selection 
of styles from which to select. We offer 500 styles and 
types created and built by America’s leading table 
specialists — Imperial. , 


- authentic 
and painstakingly built by crafts- 
dinneiae o their life work. 


Imperial designs are beautiful in character 
in type — carefully 
men who have made 
In t Bow klet ““Tables in the Home” 
1 be sent on request 


FURNITURE CO. 


RAPIDS 


IMPERIAL 


GRAND 





* 


AL ‘TABLES 











EL TAARN, A PAINTER’S TRANS- 
LATION INTO BRICK 


[< ontinued from page 434| 





The dressing-room has gray walls and a lemon-green ceiling, and a 
twin group of stepped-back drawers 


ings of gray cement paint, through 
which the red brick shows, giving 
much warmth and combining pleas- 
antly with the russet tones of the 
tile roof. 

Romantic? Yes! Impractical and 


unsuitable perhaps to the eyes of 


many; yet, because it was evolved 
from very ’ special needs, El Taarn 
proves to be the answer to many 
requirements, even alluring and 
particularly satisfactory as a work- 
able studio, and thoroughly livable 
as a home. 


MODERNIST DESIGN IN ENGLISH 
EMBROIDERY 


[ Continued from page 405] 


The reason is probably that these 
interiors — particularly of an ex- 
treme style — seem to exemplify 
the acme of mechanical achieve- 
ment rather than the refinements 
of handicraft. Some of them are 
veritable apotheoses of a mechan- 
ized age with their cellulose sprayed 
walls, glass-topped tables, composi- 
tion floorings, and fabrics whose 
subtle charm of coloring and weave 
shows how closely machinery can 
rival handwork. In such rooms 
as these — audacious in innova- 
tion and preéminently practical in 
conception — most embroideries 
would be out of place. 

But there are plenty of homes 
where a more modified modernism 
prevails. This is specially true of 
rooms furnished in the modernist 
cottage type of furniture, which is 
usually straightforward in design, 
based on function, well constructed, 
and of beautiful woods. Many of 
these pieces recall, either inten- 
tionally or otherwise, the simpler 
models of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. With chairs of this type, gros 
point seats of modernist design are 
very suitable. 

Another place where modernist 
embroideries are appropriate is in 


‘of its shape. 


interiors where old and new pieces 
are used in conjunction. This com- 
bination requires considerable skill 
and foresight. But, when success- 
fully accomplished, modernist em- 
broideries add a finishing touch of 
charm and interest. 

The chair seats which are shown 
as illustrations are in a house of 
this description. It is the London 
home of two artists, Miss Ethel 
Sands and Miss A. H. Hudson. 
The room in which these chair 
seats are found was recently redec- 
orated by Duncan Grant, one of 
the foremost artists in England. 

This interior is arresting because 
It is octagonal, but 
not in the strictest sense of the 
term. There are eight sides, but 
only six of them are equal. Three 
of these six form a large bay win- 
dow. The three immediately op- 
posite are exactly like them in 
proportions. Between this pair of 
bays are two long walls. 

One interesting feature of this 
room is that the two long walls 
were specially decorated with a view 
to displaying a collection of mod- 
ern paintings. ins walls have been 
treated in flat planes of color, form- 
ing a succession of panels of dif 





















Permanesque Homes have been constructed 
in more than fifty communities by reputable, 
licensed builders. These new American care- 
free homes, whether elaborate or modest, 
incorporate every structural feature that 
assures greater permanence and less upkeep. 
“Pipe prescription,” which calls for the right 
pipe in the right place, fits perfectly. 

Home buyers are becoming conscious, 
iiore and more, of the enhanced value, the 
out-and-out economy in the use of proved 
materials. Byers Wrought-Iron Pipe, there- 
fore, becomes an important consideration in 


establishing the real value of a home. 





Where permanence is desired, where min- 
imum upkeep and care-free ownership are 
essential, “pipe prescription” points definitely 
to Byers Pipe. Since 1864 it has been the 
standard of wrought-iron quality. The Spiral 
Stripe identifies it and its genuineness is 
further assured by the name “Byers” on every 
length. 

Our consulting “pipe prescription” experts 
and our laboratory, together with 67 years 
of pipe engineering experience, are at the 
service of owners, architects and builders. 
A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Estab- 
lished 1864. 
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BEWARE ANOTHER 
DECADENZA 





S° THAT YOU may see what 
Europe is contributing to this age 
of decorative interior arts, we have 


opened a suite of showrooms at 
385 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Decorators and their patrons are invited to view 
these displays which are genuine examples 
of the finest in imported interior accessories. 


Carbone 


- - 348 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
385 Madison Ave. 620 No. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MODERNIST DESIGN IN ENGLISH 
EMBROIDERY 


[ Continued trom page 436] 


ferent sizes, corresponding to the 
number and shapes of the pictures 
to be hung. 

The color scheme is in tones of 
yellow with occasional darker ac- 
cents. These shades can best be 
described in terms of fruit, which 
seems appropriate enough, as the 
room is a dining-room. The thick 
lined taffeta curtains are composed 
of stripes in lemon, apricot, and 
orange. Apricot has been used for 
the background of the panels on 





One of the dining-room armchairs, 
whose seat with paneled centre and 
zigzag border is embroidered from a 
design by Roger Fry 


each side of the fireplace, and the 
emphasis of the large picture just 
above the mantel has been ac- 
centuated by its having been given 
a different background. This is 
painted the tint of a ripening lemon. 

In the two bays there are smaller 
panels in darker tones, such as the 
purple of plums and the mauve of 
half-ripe grapes. These make inter- 
esting interludes in the dominant 
theme of yellow tones. 

This originality in the coloring 
and spacing of the walls gives the 
room a decidedly modern note, al- 
though its shape and symmetry 
recall the eighteenth century, as do 
its furnishings. Both the mahog- 
any dining table and the four serv- 
ing tables date from the last quarter 
of that century, The four serv- 


ing tables are all alike and are 
symmetrically placed opposite each 
other. The chairs are of the 
Regency period and have been 
painted lemon yellow. They are of 
fairly noncommittal pattern, which 
makes a good background for the 
striking chair seats. There are ten 
of these, designed by several well- 
known French and English artists, 
each of whom furnished two de- 
signs. 

The most modernistic of them all 
is by Maurice Sabin, and shows two 
pink pitchers and a mug on a round 
table. Curiously enough, this chair 
seat is distinctly reminiscent of an 
easel painting. 

On the other hand the English 
artists have conceived their de- 
signs more directly in terms of the 
medium to be used — namely, em- 
broidery. This is noticeably true 
of Vanessa Bell’s two seats. One 
is a soft medley of conventionalized 
roses. There is considerable sub- 
tlety in the blending of the colors, 
which are, in the main, pink, gray, 
beige, and black. Her other chair 
seat is modern in its color har- 
monies, which are in pastel shades, 
but the actual design might have 
been originated by her grand- 
mother. It is a simple spray of 
roses worked on a crisscross foun- | 
dation, framed in expanding cir- 
cles in different subdued shades. — 

Those familiar with the art of 
Duncan Grant have no difficulty in 
recognizing the two seats by him. 
He has chosen the attractive device 
of a lifted curtain which, on one 
seat, discloses a dish of fruit, and on 
the other a vase of arum lilies. 
These lilies are a favorite motif 
with this artist, appearing fre- 
quently in his decorations and 
paintings. 

Roger Fry, the well-known 
painter and critic, has emphasized 
the central portion of his designs 
by enclosing them in delightfully 
outlined panels. His borders — 
one of a scroll pattern and the 
other of zigzags in two shades of 
blue on a puce ground — are dif 
ferent from all the others. This 
is because his seats have been de- 
signed for the two armchairs. The 
borders of all the other seats are 
identical — being composed of blue 
stripes with white dots on a gray 
ground. 





OLD PICTURES WOVEN IN SILK 


[ Continued from page 424] 


markers, Christmas greetings, val- 
entines, and little silk novelties 
which would make a small gift 
more elaborate or which could be 
enclosed in a letter. They were 
usually decorated with flowers 


treated naturalistically, but might 
be more pretentious, such as a 
short poem woven to imitate a 
manuscript illuminated on vellum, 
of which an example may be found 
in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
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RADIO-CLOCK 
for YOUR home 


ee World’s Largest Makers of 

Hall Clocks present a strikingly 
beautiful new electric Radio Clock, 
a masterpiece of skilled wood-craft- 
ing and electrical engineering. 


The long cabinet is solid Honduras 
Mahogany finished to bring out all 
the rich beauty of the natural wood. 
A single light socket connection 
brings you the melodious, full voice 
of modern radio plus controlled 
electric time in a clock that never 
needs winding, regulating or ad- 
justing. 

The fully shielded Kennedy radio 
chassis may be a 5-tube t.r.f. or a 
7-tube Super Heterodyne. The syn- 
chronous electric clock is by Ham- 
mond. 

Look for the Colonial name on the 
dial — Trademark of the Worl!d’s 
Largest Makers of Hall Clocks. 
Write for descriptive literature 
giving all details, and low prices. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. 








Colonial Manufacturing Company 
Zeeland, Michigan 


Dept. H. B. 








seum. A book of traveler's samples 
illustrating the varieties mentioned, 
and containing also samples of a 
range of cards which were sold by 
the Stevens firm, was offered for 
sale by R. F. Frampton, of Fins- 
bury Park, London, in the summer 
of 1929. From Phiese small wares 
woven in silk Thomas Stevens 
developed the little pictures which 
are so fascinating and were so 
popular. 

It was in the early days of the 
Victorian era, when Her Majesty 
the Queen was still in the slender 
bloom of her early womanhood, 
and furniture and decoration re- 
flected the petite size of the sover- 


alese 








OLD PICTURES WOVEN IN SILK 
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The manufacturer had his eye 
on popular activities which illus- 
trate all phases of the life of the 
time. Another series might be 
called that of contemporary inter- 
est. In this we have a spirited and 
lifelike stagecoach so familiar to 
the readers of Dickens; then the 
new steam engine full of contrast 
and startling wonder; then, as the 
years lapse, another silk picture 
of another quite modern type of 
engine, called ‘The Express Train.’ 
Called to the Rescue’ — the life- 
boat riding the waves to the vessel 
in distress — and ‘The Fire Engine’ 
dashing to the conflagration, the 
horses drawing the apparatus at 


eae =e Ge e| 


The Lady Godiva Procession is an appropriate subject for a firm situated 


in Coventry 


eign, that these charming pictures 
first made their appearance. 

As we know the silk pictures 
to-day, they fall into certain well- 
defined categories. First, appar- 
ently the oldest, and perhaps the 
most popular, is the sports ser- 
ies. In this series are illustrated 
hunting, r racing, rowing, coursing, 
bicycle racing, steeplechasing, 
cricket, tennis, and football. The 
pictures of sports scenes are 
5i x 17 in size. They were woven 
in a long ribbon with repeats, to 
be cut and mounted separately. 
The colors of these little Victorian 
pictures are fresh and clear — like 
the miniatures on ivory so popular 
in that period. Their composition 
is lifelike, graphic, full of action. 
Viewed at a little distance one 
almost believes them to be water 
colors, or the diminutive colored 
prints of the hunting and sports 
type so popular to- day. Memories 
of Ackermann and Alkan crowd 
the mind. With age and exposure 
to light, the greens and blues fade, 
but the other colors still hold 
their vividness and have the 
mellowed charm of an old colored 
etching. The artist, in composi- 
tion, centred his interest on the 
foreground, setting off the main 
features with the emphasis of both 
color and stitch. This accentuates 
the perspective, and when the 
green of the fields and trees fades 
to a not-unpleasant grayish tint, 
the horses and riders, the com- 
petitors at games, stand out in 
bolder relief. By the use of an 
extremely glossy silk and variety 
in the application of the broché 
stitch, the artist gives a brightness 


| to the vivid colors of the jockeys’ 


jackets and a natural smoothness 


to the horses’ coats. 


full gallop, likewise belong here. 

Another set I have liked to call 
the story series, for in this series 
we have the Lady Godiva Pro- 
cession which so greatly has 
increased the fame of Coventry, 
as it has been given at intervals 
more or less regular since 1678. 
This scene is not identical with the 
engraving signed ‘D. Jee’ in the 
Fairholt collection, reproduced fac- 
ing page 170, in Volume II of 
Withington’s English Pageantry, but 
it very clearly is based on a proces- 
sion of about the same date. 

All of the foregoing series are 
in the same size, done with the 
same color range, in the same 
stitches, and with the same tech- 
nique. They form fascinating and 
alluring objects for the collector’s 
interest, and once a set is acquired 
or in process of acquisition they 
are so easy to handle and to display 
and possess such a personal interest! 

There are two other series of 
these silk pictures which have not 
the charm, the vivacity, the work- 

manship, or the appeal of the 
foregoing. The most important is 
the set which may well be called 
the historical. In this we find such 
subjects as Wellington and Bliicher 
at Waterloo, William of Orange 


crossing the Boyne, the death 
of Nelson, Columbus discovering 
America. They are slightly larger 


(51 x 21) than the preceding 
series. Their workmanship and 
technique seem to denote another 
and perhaps a less experienced 
hand. The stitch is looser. Gray 
is the predominating color. They 
seem to compare to the pictures of 
the preceding sets in about the 
Way a newspaper cut compares to 
an etching. They are crowded, 
overfull of detail, lack naturalness 











TO ANNOUNCE YOU 
VISITORS 


@ A guest at your door...a 
smartly gloved finger on the 
door button. It is the same 
button she has often pressed 
before, but what a difference 
in response! In place of the 
harsh, old-fashioned door bell 
or buzzer, the full rich beauty 
of genuine Cathedral Chimes. 
And as each new caller seeks 
admittance the DEAGAN 
DOOR CHIMES play a differ- 
ent melody, amelodysosweet, 
so calm, so restful it suggests 
an old-world country-side at 
twilight. ... DEAGAN DOOR CHIMES 
are easily “installed. Finished in gleaming 
Chromium plate or handsome Lustro-Gold, 
they add old-world grace to any room. For 
details, write today to J.C. Deagan, Inc., 
Dept. DC-311, Deagan Building, Chicago, 


DEAGAN 
Neo/ 


E 


Send for FREE 

book telling he 
NEW method of home insulation fill 
spaces between studs and rafters wit 
invisible wall which keeps hous 
warmer and cuts fuel costs 20-35% 
Write Johns-Manville, Dept. B, 41s) 
St. and Madison Avenue, New Yorl 
City for Free Book. 
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to avoid icy 
air circulating 


through walls 
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You'll Enjoy 


THE REDISCOVERY 
OF JONES 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


A brilliant defense of the ‘‘aver- 

age American,”’ this volume at 

the same time turns the tables on 

the intellectuals, and blows up 

their patronizing criticisms with | 

an irony that is a delight to read. 
$2.00 a copy 

AN ATLANTIC BOOK 

Published by 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


| 
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of form and expression. I have in 
my possession a silk picture of 
‘The Signing .of the Declaration 
of Independence,’ made for the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, 


which exhibits all of these defects. 


Another series which shares 
many of the defects of the histor- 
icals is the series of portraits. 
Some of these were political, as 
Lord Beaconsfield and W. E. 
Gladstone; some are of sportsmen, 
jockeys, as Fred Archer and Tom 
Cannon; there is a full length of 
John L. Sullivan (most of the 
portraits are of head and shoulders 
only); but the great majority were 
of royalty — German, Austrian, 
Russian, as well as English. These 
silk pictures suffer because uni- 
formity of stitch and a restricted 
range of color fail to achieve the 
lifelike effect produced by brush 
and pencil. It is very clear indeed 
that as the historicals were made 
from engravings, so the portraits 
were made from puarenap ns: 

Coventry had, since the develop- 
ment of the Jacquard loom, been 
famous for its ripbons, and when 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition was 
held in 1851, the weavers prepared 
a special exhibit which would show 
what work their looms could pro- 
duce. 


Amone the views of contempo- 
rary interest woven by Stevens 
were two of the Crystal Palace, — 
interior and exterior, — largely 
in black and white effect, and 
perhaps woven especially for the 
Exhibition. In all probability the 
pictures of the sports series were 
woven, if not actually in the year 
1850, at least during the first half 
of the decade which it ushered in. 
It is obvious that photographs 
could not have been used in the 
designing of the sports series, as 
until the development of the gela- 
tine film instantaneous photog- 
taphy of moving objects was 


MODERN 


impossible. It is pleasant to think 
that the admiration of the visitors 
to the exhibition of the Coventry 
ribbons, and the personal interest 
which the visitors would take in 
the pictures of the Crystal Palace 
woven in silk, inspired the design 
of all the pictures woven subse- 
quently on the Jacquard loom, 
which about this time was being 
greatly elaborated. 

To the collector an important 
item is the mount. The earliest 
pictures are mounted on a delicate 
green board which fades with ex- 
posure to the light to a pale gray 
with a brownish tinge. The out- 
side measurements are 81 x 51; the 
opening, beveled and gilded, is 
53x 2%. Each mount had the firm’s 
advertising abel on the back. The 
manufacturer's label is a guarantee 
of genuineness. 

Some dealers think that origi- 
nally the pictures were framed in 
black, with a gold stripe and a 
brass boss at the intersections, but 
while this was a type of frame 
undoubtedly popular at this period, 
there seems to be no evidence that 
it was the only contemporary 
frame used. Doubtless the taste 
of the possessor led to the use of 
many types of frames. 

When the silk pictures went out 
of fashion and the manufacturer 
ceased to produce new ones, those 
still in stock were sold without 
the label on the mount. These are 
quite as authentic as the ones with 
the label; the plain mount indicates 
only that the picture was sold at 
the factory at a quite recent date. 
As they have never been exposed to 
the light, the colors are as fresh 
as the day they were woven and 
the picture is in mint condition. 
The Stevens factory is still in 
operation at Caxton Street, Cov- 
entry, but the London branch is 
closed. The Stevens firm now 
manufacture bands for sailors’ hats, 
woven names and initials, but their 
output is entirely commercial. 


HEATING 
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It is not amiss to mention air 
valves here, because good ones may 
mean the difference between climb- 
ing the stairs a dozen times a day 
and having hot radiators without 
that exhausting effort. This is the 
valve on the radiator that lets out 
the air when the steam pressure 
rises. If a radiator refuses to heat 
when there is sufficient pressure in 
the system, the chances are the 
valve is not driving out enough 
air to make room for the steam. 
The hottest fire won't heat your 
house unless that little valve is 
doing its job, for the steam can’t 
crowd its way into the radiator as 


long as air occupies the space. If a 
radiator shows these symptoms, try 
one of the modern air valves. It 
costs very little, and may be the 
simple answer to a heating problem 
that seems difficult. 


The Oil Burner 


The oil burner is the most widely 
used form of automatic heating at 
present. Controlled by a thermo- 
stat, it feeds itself oil and keeps the 
desired day and night temperatures 
without attention. The oil is 
stored in a tank buried in the yard 
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Biedermeier Secretary, Maple, Veneered, No. 3582. 


fe // 
Your Discovery eens 


BIiEDERMEIER 


poe you favor restrained elegance in your home. 
But you wisely are not willing to accept 19th Century 
formalities too completely. You have discovered in 
Biedermeier a means of relief from the more solid Direc- 
toire or Empire surroundings. 





Biedermeier allows much freedom in the choice of woods, 
coloring and ornament. And, being essentially simple, it 
takes its place in any other “neo-classic” group with a 
feeling that it belongs. 


May we recommend an early visit to your decorator or 
dealer for an examination of the many recently completed 
Biedermeier reproductions which Dent craftsmen have 
fashioned with typical care and understanding. 


If your usual furniture supplier does not have a group 
of these Dent pieces, we shall gladly furnish the name of 
the most convenient decorator or dealer who does. Simply 
write or call at our nearest showroom listed below. 

A NEW NEW YORK SHOWROOM 
Sponsored visitors are welcome in our new New York 
showroom at 515 Madison Avenue, corner of 53rd. Here 
may be viewed a comprehensive showing of several hun- 
dred Dent masterpieces—each authentic and beautifully 
detailed. Other showrooms in Chicago, Syracuse and 
Canastota, N. Y. 


DENT FURNITURE CORPORATION 
Makers of LENOX and 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS 


FURNITURE 
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Do not open until Christmas 


Let’s Help Santa Claus 


—Let’s do our part in a worthy cause 


WE are fighting for the control of cancer, which is 
yearly taking a greater toll of valuable lives. 

To help this worthy cause, we are asking you to 
buy these Christmas labels, all gummed, ten to a 
package, price one dollar—and they make useful gifts 


to send to your friends, too. 


For free information about cancer write to 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 


34 East 75th Street New York City 


Residents outside of New York City, write to American Society for the Control of Cancer 
25 West 43d Street, New York City 
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— as near the street as possible, to 
avoid injury to the driveway by 
heavy oil trucks. 

Before any make of oil burner is 
selected, the best procedure is to 
consult local representatives of 
several manufacturers and obtain 
from each a list of owners. From 
these users can be learned the grade 
of service rendered with each make 
of oil burner. This is the only way 
to ensure the regular, expert atten- 
tion and quick emergency service 
which the moving machinery of 
the burner requires. Also take care 
to buy from a national advertis- 
er; otherwise you run the risk of 
finding the manufacturer out of 
business when your equipment 
needs repairs. Most oil-burner 
manufacturers now issue service 
contracts, which call for regular 
inspection and cleaning of the burn- 
er and special emergency work, at a 
stated seasonal charge. Be sure, 
too, to buy a standard grade of oil, 
to ensure getting the uniform 
quality for which your burner is 
adjusted. 


The Gas Boiler 


The gas boiler is equally a boon 
to the modern woman, for once it is 
installed she can almost forget there 
is any heat-producing mechanism 
in the house. After the gas is 
lighted on the first cold day, prac- 
tically no more attention is need- 
ed until spring. The thermostat 
which is part of every gas boiler 
installation regulates the tempera- 
ture; fuel is delivered automatically 
as you use it. No furnace man, ash 
collection, or service is required. 

Should you go away for a few 
days, you depart with the assur- 
ance that your home will be com- 
fortable on your return. You never 
worry about a fuel shortage. A 
gas boiler is safe, because you can- 
not turn on the gas until the pilot 
is burning, and the gas cuts off 
automatically if the pilot light 
goes out or if the water (in steam 
boilers) falls below a safe level. 
An automatic water feeder removes 
this last responsibility from your 
shoulders. A gas boiler can be con- 
nected with any hot water, vapor, 
or steam system without changing 
the piping or radiation. 


Natural Gas 


The present widespread devel- 


opment in production and trans- 
portation of natural gas has an 
important bearing on the cost of 
gas heating. From the great gas 
fields in the Appalachian region, 
and from countless other fields 
throughout the country, pipes are 
being laid to supply most of the im- 
portant centres and thousands of 
smaller towns with natural gas. 
When the lines now proposed or 


under construction are completed, 
only six states will be without this 
fuel, which means great reduction 
in price. Already many gas com- 
panies have cut their rates to bring 
gas well within the range of prac- 
tical fuels, as the number of modest 
gas-heated homes in many local- 
ities testifies. 

Beyond these indications of an 
abundant supply of inexpensive 
natural gas, no one can tell offhand 
how much it will cost to heat your 
particular home with this fuel. 
Each house has its individual prob- 
lem of heat loss through window 
walls, roofs, and cellar, and this 
can be determined only by a heating 
engineer. The local gas company 
will be glad to make an examina- 
tion without cost, and give an 
estimate within a few dollars a 
month of what the gas bill will 
be. 

With a gas boiler there are cer- 
tain economies which no other 
heating affords in equal degree — 
cleanliness, for example, which 
can be reduced to a dollars-and- 
cents item, deductible from fuel 
charges. Consider the saving on 
draperies, floor and furniture cover- 
ings, decorations and clothes. You 
also save an advance outlay for 
fuel and the interest on this money, 
and there is no outlay for service. 

Although the fuel expense of gas 


may be higher than that of oil, the | 


cost of the entire gas boiler instal- 
lation is less than that of an oil 
burner without a boiler. This is 
because of the expense of an oil 
tank. , 

It is possible to burn gas in a 
boiler designed for coal by install- 
ing in the boiler a conversion 
burner, or gas-burning unit. Boiler 
manufacturers do not ordinarily 
recommend this procedure, for the 
flue passages, which were designed 
for a coal flame, may not be adapted 
to gas. 


Electricity for Heat 


Electricity has been made prac- 
tical for heating in mild climates 
by the use of off-peak energy — 
current utilized during hours when 
the demand is light and low rates 
can be offered. Hot water is stored 
during these hours in a steel tank 
placed in the cellar or garage. The 
water is piped to radiators and then 
returned to the tank to be reheated. 
As the peak hours approach, when 
current is heavily in demand, an 
automatic switch cuts off the sup- 
ply. Sufficient heat is stored in the 
tank to warm the house during the 
hours when electricity is not in use. 

This system is too expensive now 
for cold climates, but it is probable 
that more utilities companies will 
lower their rates for off-peak cur- 
rent, to bring this type of heating 
into the same general class as oil 
and gas. 
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_ print variesina few details only from the 
_ Revere original, and is inscribed ‘Jona 
Mulliken sculpt.’—a bit of thievery 
which Revere can scarcely in justice 
have resented, since he is himself be- 
lieved to have copied the design either 
from a print or from a drawing of 
| Henry Pelham. Pelham, who was the 





| Fig. 8. A first proof before printing 
of a mezzotint of Washington by 
Peale 


son of the famous Peter Pelham and 
half brother of John Singleton Copley, 
was an engraver of no little ability. 
In a letter to Revere dated March 
29, 1770, he upbraids the latter 
bitterly for appropriating his design. 
“When I heard that you was cutting a 








GEOKGE WASHINGTON boy 
cx ALM COMMANDPAL AMUSE 


Sn ' 
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Fig. 9. A line engraving of Washington 
\2y Fohn Norman 


| 


plate of the late Murder. I thought it 
impossible, as I knew you were not 
capable of doing it unless you copied 
it from mine,’ it begins. In another 
letter to his brother, dated May 1, 
1770, he remarks, ‘Inclosed I send you 
\two of my prints of the late Massacre.’ 
A print in the possession of the 
American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, is believed 
jto be a copy of Pelham’s ‘Massacre,’ 
‘the only one so far identified. 

: Other examples of plagiarism on the 
part of Revere which have come to 
light need not be dwelt on here. Much 
of his work first appeared as illustra- 





tions for books or periodicals. In addi- 
tion to these plates he engraved a 
number of political caricatures and 
several fine ‘Prospects’ or ‘Views.’ 
Two of the rarest and best-known of 
these, ‘A Westerly View of the Col- 
ledges in Cambridge New England,’ 
and “A View of Part of the Town of 
Boston in New England, and Brittish 
Ships of War Landing Their Troops, 
1768,’ are shown in Figures 6 and 7. 
This particular copy of the latter 
print is, I believe, unique in having 
underneath the usual title in the lower 
margin the legend, ‘Cold by Cha 
Remick,’ an artist whose water-color 
drawing, “A Prospective View of the 
Encampment of British Troops on 
Boston Common, 1768,’ wasillustrated 
in this department for April of this 


year. 








Fig. zo. Mrs. Washington, a com- 
panion print to the above 


Among the rarest and most highly 
prized of American portrait prints are 
those engraved by Charles Willson 
Peale, an Annapolis boy who studied 
art in Boston in 1798-1799, and later 
in London under Benjamin West. He 
was in Philadelphia in 1775, and 
afterward took an active part in the 
Revolution. His portraits of Revolu- 
tionary officers in oils and mezzotint 
rank high among the best productions 
of the Revolutionary period. A first 
proof before printing (that ultimate 
desire of every print collector) of a 
mezzotint by him of Washington, 
‘Late Commander in Chief of the 
Armies of the United States of America 
President of the Convention of 1787,’ 
is shown in Figure 8. 

It would of course be futile to at- 
tempt even to list all the important 
engravers of this period in an article 
of this kind. Notable among them was 
John Norman, an English ‘architect 
and landscape engraver’ who was 
working in Philadelphia by 1774, 
and who is credited with having made 
the first engraved portrait of Wash- 
ington. A fine pair of portraits of ‘His 
Excellency George Washington’ and 
‘Mrs. Washington,’ by this artist, 
are illustrated in Figures g and 1o. 
The latter engraving is inscribed, 
‘Published by John Coles Boston 
March 1782.’ 
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ENTER...Our Severest Critics 


OES your whole house welcome 
D them home? Is it ready to meet 
gaily the anxious inspection your 
child will give it—looking through 
the eyes of his new friends? 

There is nothing like wallpaper 
for giving a house poise. 
With the aid of a well- 
chosen wallpaper youcan 


harmonize uncongenial furniture, 
add sunshine and charm — and the 
smart touch then spells “Today”. 

Make them proud to bring their 
friends home. 

Our new booklet “Improve it 
with Wallpaper” will be sent for 
10c. The Wallpaper Association, 
10 East 40th Street, New York. 


WALE BRA PE 


ASSOC AATEOR! 





COVER 
EXHIBITIONS 


Ofober 14-22 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York School of Design 
625 Madison Ave. 











Odfober 24-31 
NEW YORK CITY 
Home Making Center 


Grand Central Palace 


November 4-18 
PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
Broad and Masters Sts. 


November 23-December 5 
CLEVELAND 
Cleveland School of Art 
11441 Juniper Road 


December 9-23 
DETROIT 
iety of Arts and Crafts 
47 Watson St. 


Exhibited by 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington St., BOSTON 








Free Book 


tells how to cut 
fuel costs 20%-35% 





SEND TODAY for free book de- 
scribing a wonderful new method of 
home insulation. Takes only a few 
hours to install. No bother. Deferred 
payments. Write Johns-Manville, 
Dept. C, 41st Street and Madison 
Avenue, New York ‘City: 


443 
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9 Tables in One 

= 

A TOUCH of the hand transforms this 

EX irdy little table into the following 

urpose: Compaet portable typewriter 

I stand, sewing table, smoke 

tand, readings radio stand or dressing 

table with mirror attached. Ideal for the 

yrtable typewriter, standard height 

compartment for stationery and houses 

the machine when closed. “Smart’’ for 


i | the telephone directory and writing pad. This 
table combines more practical uses than any 






table, telephone 
table, 












16x18”" 
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WE RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT ¢ 
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the Lost Youth 
of ANY FLOOR 


A 75¢can of Double X,a pail of boiling 
water and a mop—that’s ALL you need to 
restore the lost “youth” of any floor. 
Sounds like a fairy tale? But it’s true! 
And here’s why: Double X is double- 
action—removes varnish and bleaches in | 
one operation. Takes the back-break and 
urse-ache out of Floor Refinishing! 
For sale at leading paint and hardware stores! 


[oubicX, 


FLOOR CLEANER 


Trial Package Free— Mail this coupon! 


ScHaALK CuHeEemicaL Co., 348 East Second St., Los 
Angeles (Dept. F). Please send me, free, a 25¢ 
Special Trial Package of Double X Floor Cleaner. 

(14) 





other piece of household furniture. Unique x 30” 
design and construction, opens and closes in WHEN 
; y 
the wood without the use of hinges or hard- i x 
: : CLOSED 
f ware. Built of selected maple or mahogany 
j and finished in Provincial brown, antique maple, walnut or 
)} mahogany, hand rubbed, dull satin finish. Leaflet sent on request. 
x l} | Price $24.50. Express collect 
WHEN } a (Patent applied for) 
OPEN 


BUCKLEY of BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Furniture built to order from any design 





Made and sold by 


)RDERS FOR SPECIAL PIECES 


Quality Reproductions 


COLONIAL BEDROOM FURNITURE 





The Margaret Hardenbrock No. 549 
Authentic and charming re-creations, in Solid 
Mahogany, Walnut, Maple or Cherry. Inex- 
pensive for quality merchandise. Sold only by 
the better class of stores 
Names and designs registered under U.S. Trade 
Mark and Copyright Laws. 

Send 15 cents for catalog of Beds, 

Dressers, Vanities, Chests and Tables. 


WHEELER-OKELL CO. 


South Ist Street Nashville, Tennessee 


SAVE 
20-35% on fuel costs 


FREE BOOK LET describes 


“cc 





how ‘“‘wool”’ made from 











rocks is blown through a 
hose into drafty spaces within your walls. 
Address Johns-Manville, Department D, 
41st St. & Madison Ave., New York City. 





A BUSINESS MAN 
LOOKS AT POLITICS 
By Herbert H. Lehman 
A courageous and challenging paper 
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CONCERNING YOUR GARDEN 
DO YOU KNOW — 

When and what fertilizers to use for your soil and for transplanting? 

What winter covering to use to maintain an even temperature? 

How to pack your bulbs and tubers for winter storage? 


What grass seed to choose for your lawn? 
\bout controlling insects and plant fungus? 
If you will check the items in which you are 


will have 


TS 


November Atlantic Monthly 





literature sent to you. 


utiful, 











Another name of importance to the 
print collector is that of Cornelius 
Thiebout, for whom it has been 
claimed that his was the first really 
meritorious work of an American-born 
engraver. His ‘Battle of Lexington’ 
has all the fire and movement which 
the Doolittle print lacks, without its 
historic accuracy. 

The work of Charles B. J. F. de 
Saint-Mémin was discussed in this 
department for August. Other well- 
known engravers of the period who 
did the greater part of their work after 
the Revolution are more properly 
considered in a discussion of the 
succeeding period. 

Among the many English engravers 
who produced prints of American 
subjects during this time the name of 
Valentine Green stands high. His 
mezzotint of Washington from the 


T 





painting by Trumbull is said to have 
been the first real portrait of the 
American leader seen by his many 
admirers in England and on the Con- 
tinent. A portrait by him of General 
Nathanael Greene, in mezzotint from 
a painting by Peale, Figure 11, is 
among those of other Revolutionary 
notables that are highly prized by 
collectors. 

Such English prints form a substan- 
tial portion of every early American 
print collection. If for some of us they 
have a less strong appeal than the crud- 
er, but far more soul-stirring, efforts of 
the Americans, this fact should of 
course be laid to the door of prejudice. 
{ shall hope that by calling attention 
to some of the treasures of the latter 
group from a famous collection, I have 
been able to put some of you into the 
way of sharing that prejudice. 


Fig. 12. A mexzotint of General Na- 
thanael Greene by Valentine Green 


WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN 
HAVE DESIGN? 


[ Continued from page 41 3] 


composition of the garden from 
the point of view of design is not 
so generally understood. Instead 
of appreciating the beauty and 


orderliness of a certain formality, © 


the amateur garden maker is apt 
to carry out his garden on entirely 
informal lines. Perhaps he sin- 
cerely prefers an informal type of 
garden, or perhaps he takes ref- 
uge in informality, thinking that 
an informal planting does not 
need design. If so, he begins with 
a fallacy. The informal garden 
seems to need less design only 
because the lack of it is partly 
concealed by curved lines, where- 
as straight lines would make it 
distressingly visible even to the 
untrained eye. One is scarcely 


conscious of disappointment in 
following a curved path that leads 
nowhere, but a straight avenue 
of trees must have a definite and) 
adequate terminus. A_ successful 
informal planting needs design 
quite as much as a formal garden, 
and it is not easier to design in 
curved lines than in straight ones 
—perhaps it is more difficult. 
The basic principles of design 
must be applied to the composition 
of an estate just as they are applied 
to the composition of a work of 
fine art. 

Denman Ross says in his Theory 
of Pure Design that design is ‘orden 
in human feeling and thought,’ 
and that order includes harmony, 
balance, and rhythm. Harmony 
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WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN 
HAVE DESIGN? 


[ Continued from page 444] 


may be translated as unity, a rela- 
tion of likenesses, something in 
common between the various parts 
of the design. Perhaps the most 
important thing that 1s needed to 
give unity is likeness in scale — 
or, to translate the word ‘scale’ 
as used by architects into common 
parlance, likeness in proportion 
between the various parts of the 
composition. But harmony de- 
mands also a likeness in style 
between the house and its setting. 
If the house is of a definite archi- 
tectural period, the garden must 
have elements of the same char- 


acter. In its broadest sense, har- 
mony includes the other two 
elements, balance and rhythm, 


since no design which is unbal- 
anced or unrhythmic can_ be 
harmonious. Ross describes bal- 
ance as some ‘equal opposition 
andcorrespondingequilibrium . . . 
equilibrium producing suspension 
of change . a pause — a fest’; 
and rhythm as ‘repetition of move- 
ment — repetition at regular inter- 
vals . . . or changing sensation 
at regular intervals.’ 

These principles of abstract 
design in their application to a 
landscape composition, and partic- 
ularly to the composition of a 
garden, will be considered in 
detail in future articles. They are 
principles only, not rules. We do 
not all see alike and there are 
therefore no rules which can be 
followed. The only safe guide for 
the student of landscape design 
is the careful study of precedent — 
a study of old gardens which 
particularly impress us with their 
beauty. The cloister garths of the 
Gothic cathedrals, the Italian 
villas of the Renaissance with 
their terraced gardens, the great 
gardens of Versailles and the 


formally planned spaces around 
the smaller palaces of the late 
Renaissance in France, the patio 
gardens of Spain, the old formal 
gardens of England, and our own 
Colonial gardens, all have much 
to teach us! They are studied, 
measured, and drawn, not with 
the idea of slavishly copying the 
detail of old work, but that the 
student may become thoroughly 
familiar with the spirit of work of 
which the style and proportions 
are beautiful. 

These are the fascinating prob- 
lems, both artistic and practical, 
of the landscape architect, who 
designs the entire estate as a unit 
and is not led into designing one 
part at the expense of the whole 
scheme. Mawson says, in his Art 
and Craft of Garden Making: ‘The 
landscape architect must not only 
build up in his mind’s eye the 
components of his scheme into 
one harmonious, comprehensive 
whole, but he must also possess 
the gift of being able to present 
his conception to the minds of 
others so sympathetically that 
they too become fired with his 
enthusiasm for the ideal.’ In or- 
der to appreciate this conception, 
to judge whether it is expressive 
of himself and of his family, 
whether it is a plan which will be 
increasingly satisfying to them 
both in beauty and in use, the 
owner must have some idea of the 
problems of landscape design. 
These articles are written for him, 
for the client of the landscape 
architect, but they will be sug- 
gestive also to the owner of the 
little garden whose problems are 
so small that he must make the 
attempt to solve them himself 
without the aid of professional 
assistance. 


SUNROOM GARDENS 
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spoken of too highly for prolific 
bloom through the real winter 
months. They must, however, 
have a very cool room, for drought 
and heat curtail their bloom im- 
mediately. Use a compost rich in 
leaf mould, and a good chemical 
fertilizer. Cover the corms with 
about three inches of soil. After 
the foliage has died down com- 
pletely, shake them out of the pots 
and separate them, cutting out any 
signs of decay that may show. 
Each new corm and flat ‘toe’ will 
make another plant, and the old 
crown also if not rotted. They may 
be stored as any other bulb until 
time to plant again, but it is wise 
to dust them with sulphur when 
putting them away. If the stock 


increases beyond sunroom capacity, 
plant the surplus in the garden for 
later bloom. The beauty of these 
anemones depends upon the stock. 
A much finer strain has been bred 
in the Northwest than I have 
found elsewhere. 

The hardy bulbs force better in 
a room below seventy degrees, 
though they are not impossible in 
one warmer, and the same is true of 
chrysanthemums, snapdragons, and 
many of the blooms that may 
be lifted from the outdoor garden 
before a killing frost has cut them 
down in fall. Mignonetteand stocks 
bring a pleasing fragrance, and the 
calendulas are pungently bright. 

Many of the most joyous indoor 
effects come from the forcing of the 
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in Our New ‘Dawn ‘Rose 
is first plant patented 


Flower lovers every where will want this Rose which is so unusually 


beautiful that the Government permits control of its propagation, 
granting it U.S. Patent No. 1, under the new Patent Law. It is a lovely 


new everblooming sport of the famous climbing rose, Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
and blooms continuously throughout summer and fall. Strong two-year-old 


plants for fall planting, now $2 each. 


The “Dreer “Dozen Roses, a perfectly balanced collection of roses which 
do well in all sections of the country, and specially prepared for fall 
planting, $11 per doz., $80 per 100. 


“Dreer’s -Autumn Catalogue offers the Bulbs and Plants which 
should be put into the ground in the fall. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. H 


DREERS 


I306 SPRING GARDEN ST. 
PHILADELPHIA , PA. 
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= black center marked 
= with gold. 8”... 1.35 10.00 
== Sun's Eye Tulip (Acaulis 
= Solis), crimson with 
black and yellow cen- 
ters 07%, ssa 2.25 


Tulips 
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Kock Garden 


Rare and unusual varieties of great ap- 
peal, especially selected to give color and 
accent to your rock garden during April 
and early May. Of exotic origin on the 
mountain slopes of Central Asia, they 
radiate a gypsy charm not possessed by 
their lordly cousins from Holland. Note 
the unusual collection values below — 


Per Per 
Dozen 100 
The Lady Tulip (Clusi- 
OLA) 80s Nectiecaus: ayesaveyoriens $1.00 $7.50 
The Water Lily Tulip 
(Kaufmanniana) ..... 1.35 10.00 


Tulipa Australis, yellow 
tinged reddish bronze. 

= 16S ee : ‘ 1.35 

= Tulipa Eichleri, crimson 

z scarlet shaded orange, 


10.00 


COLLECTION PRICES 
3 each of the above 5 Rock Gar- 


den Tulips...... $1.75 
6 each of the above 5 Rock Gar- 

den Tulips...... 3.35 
12 each of the above 5 Rock Gar- 

den Tulips... 1... cess ececes 6.50 


Sundew! 


A Magnificent Fringed 

First of Its Kind 
A gorgeous cup of glowing cnn 
beautifully fringed on outer 
uplifted on tall stately stems pre 
senting a charming and novel ap 
pearance either in bed or vase 
Specially priced 


$2.00 doz. 












Tulip, 







$12.00 per 100 
25 for $3.50 


| Schlings Bulbs. 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave., New York 
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The Living Gift 
This year we are again offering ‘‘Giftrees,”’ 
those charming little conifers growing in 
natural Birch pots, whose lovely grey bark 
contrasts delightfully with the dark bluish- 
green foliage of the little trees. 
“Giftrees"’ are growing trees. With care 
they will remain colorful and beautiful all 
Winter and in the Spring may be set out in 
your garden to grow into beautiful specimen 
evergreens. 
Each ‘‘Giftree’’ is securely packed in an 
individual carton for shipping and full 
instructions for its care are enclosed 


“Giftrees’’ are 6-9 inch twice transplanted 
Colorado Spruces (illustrated above), White 
Spruce and Red Cedar, growing in natural 
3irch pots. Please specify the variety you 
wish. 


PRICE—ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Parcel Post Prepaid to any Point in the 
United States 


Green or Red saucers sent for ten 
cents each additional 


ORDER NOW for Christmas 
Delivery to your friends 
We will enclose your card 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
Dept. E 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 
Send a “Giftree’’—the Perfect 
Personal Christmas Gift 
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| dormant Roses and guarantee 
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A Money-Saving Plan them to bloom next season. 
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for Autumn Planters 


Roses planted in the fall start growth early in spring, and 
bloom earlier than plants set in spring. We guarantee our, 
select Hybrid Tea Roses to bloom next June or to replace 
with new plants those that fail. 


New and Scarce ‘Roses 


From our list of more than a thousand varieties we suggest these as desir- 
ible additions to your Rose garden — 

Caledonia. White; large, double. 

Charles P. Kilham. Red-orange, and scarlet. 

E. G. Hill. Dazzling brilliant scarlet. 

Hilda. Salmon-pink, and orange-carmine. 

Mevrouw G. A. van Rossem. Dark orange. 

Pres. Herbert Hoover. Cerise-pink, scarlet and yellow. 

Richard E. West. Light yellow. 

Etoile de Hollande. Brilliant red. 

Lady Margaret Stewart. Golden yellow. 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Golden yellow. 

Talisman. Scarlet-orange. 

Ville de Paris. Clear yellow. 
In addition to these newer varieties we have a great collection of Old- 
fashioned Roses that have not been available for many years. All our 
Roses are field-grown, low budded, properly matured, and delivered to 
your door at our usual economical prices. 


Special ‘Rose Folder for -—Autumn— 
Now ready. Presents a selected list of new and rare Roses, flowering 
cherries, evergreens and hardy plants for autumn. Write for a copy. 
Our complete catalogs of Roses, Evergreens, and Hardy Plants will be mailed on request 


to those who intend to plant these various items. In your request please state definitely 
what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS ,; Rutherford, New Jersey 
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THE 
EPIC OF AMERICA 


By James Truslow Adams 








“A book of the first historical 
significance.”’ — Professor Charles 
Seymour, Yale University 





















The author of “The Adams 
Family,” one of the outstanding 
books of 1930, has here written a 
graphic but comprehensive nar- 
rative interpreting the people 
themselves, the influences which 
shaped their character, the con- 
taminations to which they were 
exposed, and the spirit which has 
brought them through crises in 
the past and which must be 
trusted to preserve them in the 
troubled future. 
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Beat Winter! | 





OHNS-MANVILLE Home Insulation| 
4 blown into the walls of your house | 
in a few hours’ time keeps rooms 
warmer, cuts fuel bills 20-35%. Send | 
for free illustrated book explaining in 
detail. Johns-Manville, Dept. A, 41st 
St. and Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Here is no tangled chronicle of 
dates, campaigns, and_ battles; 
instead, by selecting the more 
momentous episodes in our 
growth, and by consistently 
showing us what life held for the 
American man of city, town and 
frontier, Mr. Adams _ has. pre- 
sented a panorama of American 
life from Columbus to Hoover. 


DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 





ut animals 
it to yourself to know about thi j 
I f ADCO, 1730 Ludlow 


d. Interesting par- 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





$3.00 at all booksellers 


SPANISH & DUTCH IRIS 
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AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 






C ampbell 


‘Gordon Ainsley “cir 
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hardy bulbs — narcissi, tulips, hy- 
acinths, crocuses, Easter lilies, and 
lily-of-the-valley. The important 
thing in all bulb forcing is to estab- 
lish a good root system before top 
growth is allowed. Plant the 
bulbs in pots in late summer or fall, 
and then plunge in the garden, 
cold frame, or cellar, later bringing 
them gradually to the light. Tri- 
tonias also do well in the house 
‘and are coming on to the market in 
many improved forms. Ixias, Spa- 
raxis, and the blue freesia (Babiana) 
bloom naturally in the winter, and, 
being warm, land bulbs may be 
used in warmer rooms as well. 

In a room that passes seventy 
degrees, we should do better to 
turn in general to the more exotic 
plants, bringing a touch of the 
lands below the equator, though 
remembering always to keep the 
atmosphere moist. Gerbera jamesoni 
is an annual that makes a fine 
winter pot plant, with flowers 
somewhat like the chrysanthe- 
mum, but in shades of rosy scarlet 
to salmon pink. Summer- and fall- 
sown seeds of Schizanthus will 
bloom through the winter and 
spring. 

The Amaryllis family has several 
members for the very warm sun- 
room, the amazonlily (Excharis 
grandiflora) having showy umbels 
of pure white star-shaped flowers 
on stout stems. This may be had 
in bloom at almost any time by 
resting off for a few weeks first, 
though do not let it dry out to 
such an extent that all the leaves 
are lost. Clivia miniata carries its 
lily-like orange-red-to-buff clusters 
over a long period from late win- 
ter through spring. Crinum kirkt 
blooms in early fall. Its bulk may 
be disposed of by resting it off for 
four or five months in outdoor 
summer shade. 





Calceolarias will withstand ei- 
ther a cool or a warm room. 
Streptocarpus and gloxinias, while 
coming into bloom in late summer, 
may be carried on through the fall, 
even into winter. Though gloxin- 
ias like a moist atmosphere, when 
watering pour directly on to the 
soil so that their foliage is not 
dampened. 

The Streptocarpus (cape-prim- 
rose) seems far less used than it 
might be. There are varieties with 
leaves two or three feet long and 
blooms borne in dense many- 
flowered panicles, such as S. dunni; 
but I like better some of the hybrid 
forms after the manner of J. 
kewensis and S. achimeniflorus, with 
smaller leaves and flowers more 
upon the order of the gloxinias, 
but of an airier grace. S. achiment- 
florus albus is a large-flowered 
white; S. achimeniflorus giganteus, 
lavender-blue; and S. achimeniflorus 
roseus, pink. Florists tend to sell 
these nameless, merely designating 
their color. Seeds sown in Febru- 
ary or March will usually bloom 
the following fall and winter, and 
are considered better than old 
plants. If you do get an exception- 
al hybrid seedling, it may be 
propagated by cuttings. 

Orchids are not an impossibility 
in the sunroom, though a gamble 
for the exercise of skill. I have 
grown both Cattleya hybrids and 
Dendrobiums here, but the room 
must approach hothouse condi- 
tions, and greater success is assured 
if a separate glass partition may be 
built into one of the windows. 

Cacti, the orchids of the desert, 
make splendid house plants with 
exquisitely beautiful flowers, usu- 
ally from late winter through 
spring; but while they withstand 
great variety in temperature, they 
demand a dry atmosphere. The 


Mesembryanthemum is excellent for 
bracket pots and hanging baskets 
or for use among the cacti 
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DD sey tell me there’s five or six million of 
3; — out of jobs. 

know that’s not your fault, any more than it is 
ine. 

ut that doesn’t change the fact that some of us right 
w are in a pretty tough spot — with families to 
orry about — and a workless winter ahead. 
nderstand, we’re not begging. We’d rather have a 
b than anything else you can give us. 

e’re not scared, either. If you think the good old 
. S. A. is in a bad way more than temporarily, 
ist try to figure out some other place you’d rather 
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“But, until times do loosen up, we’ve got to have a 
little help. 

“So I’m asking you to give us a lift, just as I would give 
one to you if I stood in your shoes and you in mine. 
“Now don’t send me any money — that isn’t the idea. 
Don’t even send any to the Committee which signs 
this appeal. 

“The best way to help us is to give as generously as 
you can to your local welfare and charity organiza- 
tions, your community chest or your Emergency 
Relief Committee if you have one. 

“That’s my story, the rest is up to you. 

“T’ll see it through — if you will!” 


—Unemployed, 1931 


THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Woatktm Sere 


Director 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 





Chairman 


he President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is non- political and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local welfare and 
lief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All facilities for the nation-wide program, including this advertisement 
have been furnished to the Committee without cost. 
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SUNROOM GARDENS 


[ Continued from page 4 46] 


Christmas and Easter cacti tolerate 
more moisture. With the exercise 
of a little common sense in their 
placement, the majority of cacti 
suitable for indoor use may be had 
ina sunroom of any type. You may 
choose rather freely among the 
Cereuses and Cephalocereuses for 
indoor use. Many of these are 
night-blooming. Trichocereus spach- 
zanus blooms rather late in the 
season, but holds its great creamy 
flowers both day and night. The 
rainbow cactus (Echinocereus rigi- 
dissimus) and E. stramineus, purple; 
Echinopsis multiplex, pink; Opuntia 
brasiliensis, yellow; and practically 
all of the Mammillarias are among 
the good house plants. The night- 
blooming cereus is Hylocereus of 
vine-like habit, requiring medium 
moisture. All cacti need particu- 
larly good drainage, and have more 
to dread from moisture rot than 
from other sources. They may be 
raised from seed, and interesting 
dish gardens made of them while 
small. 

Many of the tender succulents 
do well in the sunroom — Crassula, 
cotyledons, dudleya, echeveria, 
Euphorbia, and the handsome 
Mexican Sedums that we never see 
in Northern gardens. Sedum pal- 


meri blooms nearly all winter. 


In general, remember that pot 
plants live in curtailed spaces and 
require a rich compost — the flo- 
rist or nurseryman usually carries 
this — and also a balanced plant 
food. Drainage should be thor- 
ough, and no stagnant moisture 
allowed to collect in jardinitres. 
A little charcoal water sweetens 
the soil. Thrips and red spider are 
the usual house pests. Treat the 
former with nicotine spray, and the 
latter with frequent syringings and 
moisture. Remember that all plants 
must have a resting period at some 
time through the year. In bringing 
any hardy plants indoors, accustom 
them gradually to the higher tem- 
perature. Florists’ plants are usually 
purchased in full bloom, but i 
given a good resting period, careful 
repotting, and plant food when they 
later start into growth, they may 
be carried on for a number of years. 

I once found, when trying to 
garden in an over-heated apart- 
ment, that a few hours in the elec- 
tric refrigerator had amazing effects 
upon plants that found no pleasure 
in the home I offered. This is of 
course a remedy to be used with 
considerable discretion. Tender 
plants should not be subjected to 
greater cold than they can with- 
stand. 








Chrysanthemums may be grown in pots plunged in the soil outdoors 
through the summer and then moved to the sunroom before killing 


frosts descend 
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AFTER GOING TO PRESS tic houseshown 


on page 4&8 of thisissue wasawarded First Prize in the 


Eastern Group in our 5th Small Boase Competition 
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ADD ITO YOUR TOWLE STERLI 


TAT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER 
THIS CHRISTMAS 


Mplity ac low prices is what you want today. 


4 


Wie quality remains unchanged, for Sterling 


t be 92! per cent pure silver, and we are 


aship and finish. 


ntaining our same high quality of crafts- 


SAVE ¥% OR MORE 


Old Prices Reduced Prices 


1930 Spring of Toda 
IS XIV Per doz. oe aoe 
Wpoons, regular weight $23.00 $15.00 
Soup Spoons $36.00 $26.00 
3 Forks $36.00 $25.00 
ert Forks, trade weight $40.00 $31.00 
er Forks, trade weight $50.00 $39.00 


We who write this advertisement are buying 
Sterling for ovr own homes this Christmas. 


We mention our personal plans merely be- 
. cause we could think of no better way to 
convey to you that we sincerely believe every 
word which is written here. This is truly 
the year of years to add to one’s own Ster- 
ling, to complete one’s pattern, or to start 


a new set. oti : an 
VIRGINIA iG Loa) Geen 
CARVEL LAFAYETTE CHILTON. . 


MelwNG ist bVER EXCLUSIVELY 
Newburyport, Mass. 


PROVE YOUR TABLE ENSEMBLE 


d a bowl, dish, or teapot in the same pattern as 
r flat silver. Their prices are also greatly 1. 


UIS XIV service pieces to match the lovely flatware ‘t right 





PAUL 
D'ORLEANS ie TiS 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


THE present vogue for white in decorative acces- 
sories seems to show no signs of waning, and I for 
one am delighted, for I think that touches of white 
in a room — in lamp shades, small decorative ob- 
jects, and such — give added distinction to almost 
any interior. In key with this fashion is the new 
German porcelain which in color and texture is 





Fig. 1 


extremely beautiful, and never more so than in 
white. The nest of ash trays and cigarette box 


shown in Figure 1 are made of this white porce- 





lain, and are extremely smart and unusual. The 

six trays stand 4” high, including the little top, 

and cost $6 75, pre} id, for the SEE; the box is 23’ 

x 35’’ and the cost is $3.00, prepaid. — Rena 
RoseNTHAL, 520 Madison Avenue. N. Y. C. 

costume in this re- 

marred by the small 

r valuable or attrac- 

furniture may be, if 

che 1 with taste the 

ui » much to the 

vers or small 
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plants, and the little bracket shown in Figure 2 is 
one of the loveliest plant holders I have come 
across in my recent shopping trips. The bracket 
and urn for the plant are tole, in white, Empire 
green, black, blue, or red, with decoration in gold 
and with a gallery edge, and may be used singly 
or in pairs, on either side of a mirror. The bracket 
is 6” high, 53’’ wide, and the urn 43” high. 
Complete, it costs $7.50, postpaid. — Baru, INc., 
15 East 48th Street, N.Y. C. 


FOR a really unusual gift | suggest this charming 
piece of sculpture — Figure 3 — designed and 
made by a Boston artist, which represents an old 
Breton fisherman and his wife looking out over the 





harbor of Concarneau. The figures have a stren| 
and simplicity that I find very appealing, and 
either end of the bench on which they sit 





Fig. 3 


holders for brightly colored matches. The lit) 
group is of plaster painted in gay Breton colo} 
and stands 6” high, the base measuring 73’ x 45 
Price $7.00, express collect. — Tur CrarrsMEN 
Guitp, 15 Fayette Street, Boston. 


OF all the lovely things made by the Chinese, no 
are more exquisite, I think, than their beautif 
embroideries on silk; and these little boxes 

Figure 4 are perfect little gems. They are maj 
with the utmost care for detail, of excellent quali 
satin, and the tops of the two larger boxes are co 
ered with rare embroidered satin in the typic 
Chinese designs and colors — turquoise blue, Ch 
nese pinks, gold, and green. The smaller box) 
made entirely of embroidered satin in crims¢ 
with a brilliant colored peacock and flower desig 
All the boxes are padded and lined with thin sill 
and apart from their decorative value they 4 
extremely useful for keeping fine pieces of jewelr 
The two smaller boxes, for instance, would make 
very attractive gift for a man, for his dress stuf 
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that make the Spirit of Christmas 
live on throughout the Years! 





Andirons of particularly fine early English 
design, suitable for rooms of Elizabethan, 
early Tudor or Jacobean styling. Polished 
steel with a rich, subdued finish. Height 
25". . $425. Height 33%". . $500. 





O GIFT perpetuates the Spirit of Christmas as does a 
gift for the hearth—for Christmas cheer burns on for- 
ever before a friendly fireside. 





Bronze Ash Receiver, unique in shape and 
design. Has character and sturdy beauty. 
514" in diameter tes oh ibe 


And here are Fireplace Fixtures which abundantly fulfill the 
desire to give something fine . . . something away from the 
commonplace . . . something really beautiful! 


Jackson Andirons, Grates, Screens and other Fireplace 
Accessories are accurate reproductions and adaptations of 
the world’s finest examples of Period styling. In every curve 
. . every line... every surface of these exquisitely made 
pieces is revealed that perfection of materials, design and 
workmanship which creates beauty and quality. 





Handsome Folding Screen of Rrovincial Louis 
XV design, with a graceful flowing border 
typical of the Period. Gold finish. Height 
2444". Width fully extended 52" . . $175 


Other Jackson Fire Screens in*Period and 
Modern designs to complement the various 
styles of mantels and. interiors are offered at 
prices ranging from $22 to $350. 


And although Jackson Products offer you the satisfaction 
of giving the finest, Jackson prices 








A charming little Silver Boudoir Lamp of 

am design, with a smartly tailored 
shade of silk, satin lined. Sterling Silver 
plate on solid metal. Height 18%". 


Lamp $50. 


compare most favorably with those 
from other sources. 


These distinguished accessories for 
the hearth, along with such decora- 
tive furnishings for the fireside, as 
Tables, Lamps, Smoking Stands and 
Book Ends in Bronze and other met- 
als, may be purchased at the Jackson 
Galleries or at the well-known 


Shade Soa. establishments listed at the right. 


Exclusive Representatives of the Wm. H. Jackson Company 
Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 
Oklahoma City 
HARBOUR-LONGMIRE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
BEAUX ARTS 


Providence 


TILDEN-THURBER CORPORATION 


St. Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT- BARNEY 


Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
Boston 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 
Cincinnati 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
Denver 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
Washington 


J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


M.H.JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th St., New York City 


318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





5514 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1827 °¢ OVER 100 YEARS OF SERVICE 
O 8) 
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and cuff links. The long box is 3” x 53’, the 
round box 3!” in diameter, and the small box 23” 
x 3/’; and respectiv ely they cost $4.50, $3.50, and 
$1.50, postpaid. Baker's, University Street at 
Fifth Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 





Fig. 4 


IN the old days of the Tsarist régime in Russia, the 
original of this coffee service (Figure 5) graced 
many an after-dinner hour; and now it is so faith- 
tully reproduced in hand-hammered copper that the 
fascinating lines and design are fortunately per- 
petuated. On tray and coffeepot the handles are of 
brass, and the coffeepot will hold comfortably a 
quart of coffee. It occurred to me when I saw this 
service in an intriguing little brass and copper 
shop that it would make an ideal Christmas gift, 
especially if one must consider one’s pocketbook, 
for the set, complete with 12” tray, costs but 
$5.75, express collect. — B. Parescnuck, 37 Allen 
Street, N. Y.C. 





)king around the little shops 


itiful objects will be surprised 
Figure 6 is a product 
ull of the ancient spirit 
f the modern feeling 


Fig. 5 
A » T 1 ~ 
N of us who love old Florence and have spent 


is of wood, in natu- 





ral color, finished so that it has the sheen of satin; 
and it is water- and alcohol-proof, too — with a 
border of brilliant red and amusing decorations of 
gamboling dolphins, sea horses, and Neptune’s 
trident painted in bright blue and red. The handles 
are carved from the solid piece of wood, and the 
whole thing, of course, is made by hand. It is 8’ 
x 113” and costs $5.00, prepaid. —L. P. Hox- 
LANDER & Company, 3 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


THE little ‘Princess’ purse I showed in these col- 
umns two years ago was so tremendously popular 
that the manufacturers have now designed the 





Fig. 7 


‘Princess Envelope’ purse (Figure 7), containing 
the same conveniences, but in a form which will 
appeal to those who prefer a somewhat larger 
purse. A long pocket in front will hold your hand- 
kerchief, and behind it are a coin purse, a detach- 
able key holder, and a cigarette case. Behind these 
is a pocket for bills and notes, and at the back is an 
extra safe pocket with zipper fastening. The purse 
measures 82’’ x 5’’, and a handle across the back 
makes it very easy to carry. It comes in black, 
navy blue or green pin morocco, or in simulated 
alligator, and may be ordered in either shape illus- 
trated with or without the ornament. It would 
be hard to find a purse which more successfully 
combines good looks, convenience, and safety. 
Price $5.25, postpaid. — En1p Jounson, 8 Newport 
Road, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


IF you are hoping to find a Christmas gift that will 
look as if it cost twice as much as it really did, — 
and is n’t that the secret hope we all cherish? — 
I suggest one of the cordial sets shown in Figure 8. 
Their aristocratic air is obvious even without the 






















added charm of their graceful etched decor, 
and delicate coloring. They come in plain er 
amethyst, topaz, and an elusive color that 

be called a green chartreuse. The fluted tray i 
square, the glasses 33” high, the tall slender 

103”, and the one with the handle 8” high 
cluding decanter, six glasses, and tray, the su 
ingly low price for either set is $9.50, or 

without the tray. These prices include ca 
packing and express charges in New Eng 
Elsewhere express will be collect. — Coor 
Inc., 34 Newbury Street, Boston. 





| 
WHEN I saw the delightful and unique candela 
in Figure 9 I thought of Christmas Eve on Beat 
Hill, when everyone places lighted candles on | 
window sills; for this type of candelabra would 
ideal for the purpose, as well as serving a variet 
other uses during the year. Made of wrought J 
in an attractive design, it may be had in Verde 
Pompeian-green finish, with touches of antid 
gold. At its highest end, it is 7’’ tall. It is 12’’ lo 
and sold in pairs, equipped with green cand 
at a cost of $5.00 the pair, express collect. A thr 
branch candelabrum,.6”’ tall and 6” long, also sé 
in pairs and with candles included, costs $3.) 
express collect. — Tur Lirrie ForeicNn Suop, If 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


OF all the expressions of French provincial decor: 
tive art, the use of tdle, it seems to me, is perhaj 
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her Kentucky Studio 


L vely, PERSONAL gifts 
tit show individuality 
gi) exquisite taste... 
q ted creations to wear 
a |use, in BEDROOM, 
g( DOIR ‘and for TRAVEL. 
El HANT pin cushion— 
trench Taffeta $5.00 
gL pin cushionTaffeta 1.25 
6 HET SET—Taffeta 2.75 


8 2S OF PARADISE 
: peecrchict case 3.00 





















These exquisite 
lamps are 
among the many 
h «new designs displayed 








— atourrecently-opened 
\< . 2» New York showrooms 
\ ape at385 Madison Avenue. 
\ me Your dealer’s card will 
2 ro admit you to a special 
mless spreads or blanket iiss ° ° 
‘tectors ot heavy weight No Qe showing of imported 
slin, with hand appliqued i at decorative accessories, 
nograms oO suntast ging- e 
Be Made long enough to : now presented in Un- 
er night pillows. é : limited variety. 


IGLE BED SIZE . $6.50 
UBLE BED SIZE. 7.50 





Carbone 


385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
620 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


348 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 





ALOE JACKET—of weighted crepe de chine . . . . . $12.50 

IGENIE JACKET—all silk taffeta or satincrepe . . . . 22.50 

nd now for ELEANOR BEARD’S PoRTFOLIO illustrating dozens of 
charming holiday gifts. 


Eleanor Beard Studios | 


HARDINSBURG, KY. 





-W YORK CHICAGO Epon SAN FRANCISCO | 

519 YOO 553 , | 
‘adison Ave. N. Michigan Blvd. So. El Moli 10 Ave Sutter Street 
DETROIT SANTA BARBARA LOS ANGELES LOUISVILLE | 


236 OY Bullock’ s-Wilshire 120 : 
Book Bldg. de la Guerra Studios Wilshire Blod. Heyburn Bldg. 
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the most delightful, for beginning with a humble 
metal, the innate artistry of the French creates 
decorative objects which may confidently take 





Fig. 10 


their place beside those of more aristocratic ances- 
try. I like particularly flower baskets of tle, so 
that I was delighted when I found the small basket 
in Figure 10, for it is a characteristic piece with its 
handles and four small ball feet. It comes in the 
most divine colors — bright red, clear yellow, 
Empire green, and turquoise blue, each with deco- 
rations in gold. It is 8’’ long, 5’’ wide, and 4’’ deep, 
and the price is $4.50, postpaid. — McPuerson & 
Foor, 1043 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


THERE are few households where a dictionary is 
not frequently in demand, and yet how often we 





ider discussion simply 
because it is too much to pull out a large 
lged to rr hunt up a discarded school 


; ] l ; Sa good-look- 


fail to look up the wo 1 a7 


unabric 


( ever 


1er-boun tionary, 4” x 

Ca be ke pt yur desk o1 li- 
efe ce. It is W2mston’s Neu 

ing dictionary with an ency- 

1 iI lishe in 193] I in- 
ll readable ty pe, and costs 
L Low & COMPANY, 
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PING-PONG is one of the few household games 
that provide real exercise as well as amusement, 
which perhaps accounts for its ever-increasing pop- 
ularity. It is a real sport which grown-ups as welk 
as youngsters can enjoy — giving the latter a 
chance to expend their surplus energy and the 
former the opportunity of reducing their surplus 
avoirdupois. The Rubber Expert Set illustrated — 


PING-PONG 


US G. SCHAAL 


CORNELE 


Fig. 12 


Figure 12 — contains two rubber rackets, two best 
varnished bats, twelve Official Association ping- 
pong balls, one 66’’ green net, two nickel extension 
posts, and a cloth-bound Manual of Ping-Pong. The 
price is $8.50, postpaid. — Parker Brortuers, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 


FADS may come and fads may go, but the vogue 
for pewter, it seems, goes on forever; and rightly 
so, for a piece of fine pewter may be used in almost 
any interior with charming effect. And the attrac- 
tive bowl in Figure 13 is a splendid example of 
modern craftsmanship in metal. In design it is a 
copy of an old silver bowl, with the gadroon 
border, and it is finished in a lovely soft lustrous 
sheen. A complete service, by the way, may be 
had in this same design and finish. This bowl may 
be used for flowers or fruit, and is excellent also as 
a bow] for cracked ice or ice cubes. It is 43’ high, 
9” in diameter, and costs only $6.50, postpaid. — 
Watter Wesp, 542 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 





Fig. 13 









THERE seems to be no end to the demand for sma 
ing sets, and this one — Figure 14 — is such 
practical, good-looking, and reasonably pric 
combination that I highly recommend it as 


Fig. 14 




















Christmas gift for smokers of either sex. It is mad 
of heavy pewter with a very lovely lustre, an 
includes a match-box holder, two ash trays, 
holder for cigarettes 23’’ high, and a tray 7 
diameter. The price for the complete set is b 
$3.50, postpaid. —R. H. Srearns & Company 
140 Tremont Street, Boston. 





IF you have spent, as I have, many happy hou 
lingering along the quais in Paris, rummagin 
among old prints, you will be delighted, I thin 
with the book-ends shown in Figure 15, which 
found in a shop which imports many lovely thin 
from France. For these self-same prints made fro 
the old plates, some showing coaching scenes an 
others portrait studies of lovely ladies, have bee 
used on the book-ends, which are made of woo 
with metal stands. The wood is painted gree 
red, or blue, the edges are gilded and the whol 
antiqued, and I thought them altogether cha 
ing. They are 5’’ high, the stand 5’’ long, and cos 
$7.50, the pair, postpaid east of the Mississippi. = 
A. L. Diament & Company, 101 Park Avenue 
NE 1G. 











ONE of the pleasantest things in life is a crackling, 
cheerful open fire, and if one is fortunate enough 
to be able to pile on pine branches which give out) 
their delightful fragrance, then one has, indeed, 
the perfect fire. Pine branches for burning, how- 
ever, are not so easy to obtain; but the ‘Balsam| 
Blaze’ shown in Figure 16 is the next best thing. 
This is a powder which, when thrown on the fire, 
makes the most enchanting colored flames — like 
the colors of a mountain sunset — and in addition| 
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| I PLANNING your home, consider the selection of your 
adiators from two angles. First, what effect will they have on the 
yeauty and comfort of your rooms? Second, will they render long, 
vorry-free service? 

| From both angles, you will find the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator worthy of your choice. For here is a heating unit so compact 
hat it fits within the wall, permitting you to arrange your furniture, 
jang your draperies, and carry out color schemes precisely to suit 
four taste. A radiator so scientifically designed and sturdily built that 
} will never require a moment’s attention. 

| The Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator has no joints of any kind 
o fail and leak—no parts that can rust or get out of order. It willserve 
he life of your building. 

You can have the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator installed in 
-onnection with any steam, hot water, vapor or vacuum heating 
ystem. It comes completely equipped for installation. 

- Consult your architect or heating engineer, or get in touch with our 
1earest sales office. If you prefer, write for our descriptive catalogue. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


‘actory at Moline, Ill. . . Sales and service offices in all principal cities 
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AROUND THE 


Christmas Hearth 










A friendly place—the Christma 
Hearth! Friendly, too, the 
thoughtfulness which provides 
that ever-treasured gift, an 
Imperial table. This companion- 
able chair-side— the quaintly 
shaped coffee table—and the 
graceful nest of tables—are 
especially appropriate for holi- 
day giving—and living. These 
and many more may be found 
in the Imperial creations. 


A NEW note 


has crept into Christmas giv- 
ing during the last few years 
— giving the home a present. 
And what a practical, satisfy- 
ing idea it is too — a gift that 
pleases the entire family and 
lasts for years. 





And do you think that a present for the home sounds expensive? 


Just realize that for less than $50.00 you can add to any room 
1 touch of newness, Christmas cheerfulness, by giving the room 
an Imperial table, selected to harmonize with the architectural 


scheme of your home. 


Only in the Imperial line have you su h an opportunity to select 
a table that will fit any purpose, decorative s¢ heme, or purse. 
For the Imperial line comprises over 500 distinct styles, each 
one an authentic design created by America’s leading table 
specialists, men who know how to design and build tables 
because they have made it their life work. 
Ask your Imperial dealer to show you his selection of tables 
either as a gift for the home 01 individual present. 
IMPERI FURNITURE CO. 
Grand RapipdDs 


r) 7 cm , . 7 ”» 
An Impertal b Riél Tables tn the Home 





IMPERIAL TABLES 
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A Christmas gift 
with charm and 
usefulness is 
found in this 
delightful little 
three tier Ma- 
hogany End Ta- 
ble, with its crotch mahogany shelves 
and galleries. Height 30’, width 16”, 
depth 11”. Price $35.00. 


Many other selections equally fascinat- 
ing await the gift seeker at Baphé, Inc., 


BAPHE, Inc. 
15 EAST 48TH STREET - NEW YORK 


Lovely little cricket with hand hooked 
mat of attractive designs and colors. 
Just the piece to solve your gift 
problem. 10” in diameter, 73” high. 
Finished in Maple, Walnut and 
Mahogany. $3.25 postpaid East of 
Miss. — $3.50 West of Miss. 


Booklet sent upon request 


E.£. BURROUGHS CO: 


Conway South Carolina 


@ Royal 


Copenhagen Porcelain 
INCORPORATED 

155 West 57th Street 

LONDON 


New York City 
-COPENHAGEN—PARIS—BERLIN 


Porcelain, to the evident dif- 
ference in 
workmanship 
and fineness of 


material. 
all oth er: 


It isn’t me rely 
a question of 
reputation or 
tradition; it i 


Unusual pieces 
at greatly re- 
duced prices 





Lamps 


Figurines 
Vases e 


Dinnerware 
W> or Tily ed Booklet 
All genuine Royal has the three 


Copenhagen blue wave lines 








C 2UICKER STICKER 
“Gur mmed Tape” 





will give a most delightful odor of 
fresh balsamand pine. A tablespoon- 
ful sprinkled over burning logs or 


Fig. 16 


coal will give tinted flames and the 
pleasant forest odor for several 
hours. The powder comes in a box 
with twelve small packages done 
up in tinted Cellophane; or it may 
be ordered in an attractive little 
red handmade pottery jar, which 
is 4’ high. The price of the box or 
the jar is the same — $1.00, post- 
paid. — Tue Treasure Cuest, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


A MOST ingenious lady has made 
what she calls a suitcase ‘tray’ 
(Figure 17), which I hailed with 
joy as I am sure you will; and 
which, incidentally, would make 
an excellent gift for a best friend. 
The tray is made of moire lined 
with the same silk; it ties with 








ribbons which slip through bone 
rings, and is the right size for the 
avetage case, — I” x 247; —al- 
though it may be ordered in a 
smaller size if desired. Using these 
trays will minimize the wrinkling 
of dresses, which is such a trial, 
and the trays may be ordered in 
several charming color combina- 
tions — black lined with blue or 
flesh, taupe lined with rose, blue 
with peach, green with peach, and 
rose with flesh. The price of the 
tray is $9.00, postpaid. — JEANNE 
P. Hopeman, 689 Madison Avenue, 
INES: 


Fig. 18 





I THINK there is no greater fun 
than planning table decorations for 
a dinner party which will be differ- 
ent from the ordinary centrepiece, 
and at the same time give the 
necessary brightness and air of 
festivity that is so important to 
such an occasion. The delightful 
fish and birds in Figure 18, placed 
on a mirror plaque, would enliven 
any dinner table, for they are made 
of opalescent glass in the most 
lovely colors — sapphire blue and 
white, sea green and white, yellow 
and white, and in solid green. 
Used in combination with glasses 
of the same color, and perhaps a 
tinted cloth in the same hue, they 
provide the keynote for a most in- 











~ COLORFUL C€ GLASS fen MEXICO 


The Bubbly but Beautiful product of Peasant Craftsmen working in the 
traditions of the early Spanish Glassblowers. In bright blue, green or 


amethyst. Hand fashioned, of course. 


Virgin of Guadalupe bottle (upper left) 12 ins. high $4.00. — Stem liqueur glasses 
$5.00 Doz.— Bowl with ice cubes $2.50.— Flower Ollas interestingly irregular $4.50. — 
Service plates $9.50 Doz. — Pitcher $2.50. — Water tumblers ordinary size $4.75 Doz. 

Illustrated catalog sent upon request. 


THE OLD: MEXICO SHOP 


Santa Fe 






INSTRUCTION in WEAVING 

e by the Course or Single Lessons e 

° THE GARDEN STUDIO “~~ 
Kate Van Cleve 

14A Marshal Street, Brookline, Mass. 










New Mexico 








MARIONETTES 


Clowns, Dancers, Characters for plays 
$20 a_ figure. Theatres, stage sets. 
MRS. N.R. BRYAN 


Orono Maine 
























Reproduction old English 
Swinging Kettle in Silver 
Plate with wickered handle. | 
Capacity 7 tea cups. Special 
Christmas price $20. 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YOR 


Vermont sends thi 
“SAP BUCKET” 
of Real Maple Hear 


. fresh from the hed 





A unique gift “hit” 
of the maple country ...a daintily pack 
natural wood “‘Sap Bucket” filled with 1 
5 oz. net of deliciously-smooth Maple Hea 
Chock-full of gift atmosphere . . . ideal 
bridge candy or prizes. Mailed fresh daily, 
you or your gift list, $1.50 postpaid. Filled wil 
Bridge shapes instead, if preferred, $1.50. 
Bucket of 2 Ibs. Pure Maple Sugar, $1.2 
filled with 1 lb. Grandfather's Stirred Sugar, 
with 1 Ib. Assorted Fudge, $1.50. (Add iSep 
bucket West of Miss. R.). Send for price list 
all maple products and dainty confections. 


MAPLE GROVE CANDIES, INC. | 


Route 25 
St. Johnsbury, Vermo 


Special attractive 
proposition to 


established dealers 
















2.3 eas 
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Interesting little pew 
ter lamp. Especial 
good for a desk —ii 
a sick room—a hal) 
' Stands 8’’ high. Ha 
{a smooth satin finisl 
and will take a larg 
or small bulb. 












$2.95 Postage prepat 














THE TREASURE CHEST 
19 Beechwood Road, Summit, New Jersey 





GARDEN FIGURES 
Gnomes, Animals, Toadstools & 
Terra cotta, gaily colored. 
Mirror Sconces & 
Handmade, finest finish, wired; oval, 6” x97, 
$7, pair $12.50. Round, 8’, $6. 50, pair $11.50/ 


‘* FAIRYLAND COMPANY Ue 
793 No. Oak Drive Bronx, N. Y. C- 


Colonial Pewter 
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HRISTMAS TIME 
Is 


HILDREN’S TIME! 





|Choose their gifts from our wealth of 
| original furniture and toys, created 
especially for children. 


| Send for our special Christmas folder 
| No. 54-D. It is full of happy ideas. 


ZHILDHOOD.INC. 

i FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 

I 32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 

| 


\ old-fashioned cocktails 





old-fashioned but perennially in- 
teresting are these demure godey 
designs, enamelled in permanent, 
quaint colors on fine crystal. six 
of each pattern in dozen, 18.00 doz. 


at fine shops or direct 
write for leaflets 


| 
' 









pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 


waldorf-astoria, new york city 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 


CHRISTMAS RIBBONS 
Smartly boxed in assorted colors 


~- With 2 or 3 boxes 
on hand no longer 
need one hunt in 
vain for a bit of fes- 
tive ribbon or be at 
a loss for a last-min- 
ute Christmas gift. 
: Exceptional 
value at 
$1. Check 
with order. 











Postage prepaid in U.S.A. 
PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H.B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R.I. 


SS Interior Decoration 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
One-Year Courses 
Two-Year Courses 

















viting color scheme. ‘the fish are 
53’’ and 7”’ long, the birds 5’’ and 
3’’ long. The former cost $15.00 
for four; the birds $12.00 for four, 
express collect. — Bostwick & Tre- 


MAN, Inc., 694 Madison Avenue, 


NER YG. 
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IT is not a bit too early to consider 
your Christmas table decorations, 
and what could be more original 
and decorative than these brightly 
painted little candlesticks (Figure 
19) which come direct from Swe- 
den? The trees are green, the can- 
dleholders red, and the smaller 
trees have red bases. The candles 
—only 43’’ tall — may be had in 
either white or red and exactly fit 
the little holders. The large tree 
stands 62’’ high and a pair costs 
$1.85. The smaller ones are 34’ 
high and cost 65 cents a pair. 
These prices are so reasonable that 
a very effective scheme of decora- 
tion can be worked out at very lit- 
tle cost. The prices include packing 
and postage. —Tue Hanpwork 
Suop, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


ALL little girls will agree with 
me, I am sure, that their best- 
loved doll needs a chair of her own 
quite as much as anyone else, and 
what could be more delightful 
than the little ladder-backed chair 
in Figure 20? It is made by hand 
by the mountain people in North 
Carolina from rock maple, a sturdy 
wood, and has a seat of split white 
oak. In design and in its beautiful 
detail and finish it is an exact 
replica of an old Early American 
chair, and is so perfectly con- 
structed that if baby sister should 
happen to sit on it, it will stand up 
under the strain cheerfully. It 1s 
164” high, the seat is 7’’ wide, and 
it costs only $3.50, postpaid east 
of the Mississippi. A larger dupli- 
cate of this chair for a child six or 
seven years old may be ordered for 
$7.50, postpaid east of the Missis- 
sippi. — GRACE L. Merritt, 172 
East 51st Street, N. Y. C. 



























































Owing to inactive business conditions throughout the 


country we announce a Temporary Discount of 20° 
on all our Reed and Rattan Furniture, also on all other 


Decorative Items, in effect until after the Holidays 
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FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 
Eleanor Frazer 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 
39 Newbury Street 


Boston Massachusetts 


THINGS 
made by loving Mother hands. 
Warm, hand-made double worsted 
blankets, 32 x 32” (Fig. 1) $11.15. 
Fig. 2 — Dainty little hand-em- 


broidered cashmere $5.65; 
sitk $6.75. 


sacks, 


Also an extensive assortment of booties, 
snuggle robes, bonnets and other things. 
Carefully selected groups of items can be 
made up for gift packages to fit your price 
requirements. 


strong, 
$6.00. 


All prices include packing and delivery 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN'S WORK 


541 MADISON AVENUE » NEW YORK 


Fig. 3 — Luggage rack, 
hand made, assorted colors 


ey iy 


BIBS FOR THE BABY 
White mercerized bibs whose gay blue 
borders picture horses, elephants or bunnies, 
have a strong appeal for the discriminating 
baby. 6 for $6.50 or $1.25 each- prepaid. 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 NEWBURY ST BOSTON, MASS 


TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 






European Travel Courses 


For professional students, homemakers, in hand forged iron fire- 


fitments, door knockers, 
ind latches. ~ 


Gitts 
place 
hinges 
280 Wall Street 
Kingston New York 


recent graduates and women of all ages 
having an art appreciation. Send for 
illustrated catalogue outlining Interior 
Decoration in all its phases. 


Specialists 
in Sun-Parlor 
Furnishings 







The REED SHOP Ine. titrate 


abrics 
7*# 5 STREET, NEW YORK 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 117 EAST 57th STREET 


140 Newbury St. Boston, Massachusetts 
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Antique French Flower Table 


Antique French Barométre 


ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


Wrought Tron Coffee Table 
with beautiful Valencia Tile Top 
Useful for either indoor or 
outdoor service 


irr 
‘ 


»’ wide—233” long—20” high $12.50 
Inlaid Tile Cigarette Box to match 5.00 
Inlaid Tile Ash Tray to match 3.50 
Expressage Collect 
WAGNER STONE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


West Palm Beach Florida 





i Christmas Gift of 
| PRICELESS VALUE 


Plan NOW to have a 
cherished old daguerreo- 
type, tintype or minia- 
ture reproduced as a gift 
for some member of your 
family this Christmas. 
Such a gift becomes a 
priceless heritage. A new 
process adds distinction 
to the portrait; frames 
and mountings are his- 
torically authentic. 

















Illustrated Book let 
of Portra its& Min- 
atures on request 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 


Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 











I HAVE often thought in visiting 


| old New England coast houses that 
one of the most picturesque and 
attractive things about them is the 
unusual touch given by bits of Far 
Eastern art which one finds among 
the fine old American furniture — 
porcelains, 


lacquers, or fabrics 





eee were brought home by the 

captains a the clipper ships from 
the ‘China voyage. To-day, in 
modern homes of the type, nothing 
would be more appropriate, for 
instance, than the bedspread shown 
in Figure 21, 
which shows only a quarter of the 
spread. This particular spread is 
unusually lovely in design and 





color. It comes from Java and is 
made of native hand-blocked cot- 
ton, and the pattern tells the tale 
of some ancient and glorious ad- 
venture. The colors are the authen- 
tic hues found in old tapestries and 
rugs — claret, warm greens and 
yellows, and blue, on a white 
background. These spreads are 
washable; for a single bed they are 








This charming serving tray, 
with woven wicker rim, is made 
of excellent quality Japanese 
It may be had in lus- 
trous red or 


lacquet : 
black — three 
$1zes Postage collect 

BP x 5! $3.50 

9’ x 16” 4.50 

10’ x 17” 6.00 


| YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Oriental Objects of Art 


-Figure 22, 


the photograph of 


72"" x 108’ and cost $8.00, post- 
paid; for a double bed, 90’’ x 108’’, 
$10.00, postpaid. — House or 
Cuarm, 79 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


THESE tiny little utility cases, 
are meant to carry in 
your purse, so that if you suddenly 
find a run in your stocking or a rip 
in the hem of your skirt, you can 
retire to a convenient corner and 
mend it no matter how far afield 
you may be. The cases are made of 
lovely hand-woven silk material 
and come in several attractive col- 
ors — blue, green, peach, violet, 
golden orange and brown, and 
black and white. Although they 
measure only 2’’ square, they con- 
tain pins, safety pins, needles, 
black and white cotton, and tan 


Fig. 22 


and gray darning silk. The price 
is $1.35 each, postpaid. — THe 
(GARDEN Stupio, 144 Marshal 
Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


IT is so refreshing in these days of 
pessimism to see something really 
luxurious that I could not resist 
showing you the French pouf and 
pillow in Figure 23, particularly 





“Tints Flames 


in Open Fires” 


BALSAM BLAZE 
for Cheery Holiday Fires! 


Balsam Blaze — the modern Tinder— adds 
much to the charm of open fires. Sprinkle 
on a spoonful or a cone and watch the vari- 
colored tints dart through the flames. Gift 
boxes of 12 cellophane-wrapped cones in 8 
assorted colors. Also orange-red Jars of 
hand-turned Pottery. Boxes or Jars, $1.00 
each, postpaid in U.S. A. 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NANCY*42 
-HAND HOOKED RUGS 

















A Fine G 


Particularl | | 
Suitable fe 
Men 


Thefe’s 








someth 




















particularly tom 
which makes it a prized possession. 
precision built, imported SUNDRO p 
tured above predicts the weather cha 
with unfailing accuracy, Case is Mahoga 
face beveled plate glass, handsome dial a 
bezel. Fully guaranteed. 


414" size - $4.00; 6” size - $7.00; 8’’ LUF 
Barometer, same as used in Graf Zeppelin 
$11.00, all postpaid. 


A Truly Smart Clock 


that adds charm to the vanity, night sta 
end table, or desk. Red, green or blue ca 
gilt striped dial and 
bezel, accurate, re- 
liable movement. Width 
approximately 6!4’’ 

Postpaid $5.00. 



















Mexican Sombrero Ash Tray. Hand made ai 
decorated by Aztec Indians of Mexico. Compl 
with color tipped matches makes splendid Brid 
Prize. 

$1.50 each 
postpaid 
210 Fifth 


Avenue 









Special pri 
on quantit) 
orders | 
New a 
























CHRISTMAS Sansa 


<):00 THIS OMNIBUS PACKAGE CONTAINS) 
oem all assorted 

6 SHEETS WRAPPING PAPER 
12 SEALS 6 TAGS 6LABELS 
6 ENCLOSURE CARDS 

5 FIVE CENT ” 

8 TEN ” " 

2 FIFTEEN! ” Ys 

10 YARDS RED TAPE 

[OF SILVER TINSEL RIBBON 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 


WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
264 BOYLSTON STREET: BOSTON- MASSACHUSETTS 





i 


ALLFORNIA HOMES) 


SPANISH-MOORISH-ENGLISH TYPES i 
Elevations, Floor Plans, Cost Estimates 


SEND] 9070 A-A:‘THIEL,Home Specialist 
230 CARMEL AVE-PIEDMONT, CAU 





CHRISTMAS — 
and Window Shopping! 
Let the two be synonymous 
With the holidays approaching, you need your 


time and energy for more enjoyable activities. 
Window Shopping makes this easily possible. 


— (Oindow 
















































a last . . . the bridge 
tor we will ship to you Postpaid on re- 
(Complete with shade) 


table gets a break 
Trump-Lit2 clamps onto the table with 
ight centered, giving equal illumination 
bn all sides. An ideal Christmas gift for 
the bridge fiend. ; 
‘old by the leading stores and gift shops, 
ceipt of money order or cheque. 
' prices: Red, Green, Black, $3.95. 
| Chromium or Bronze, $4.95. 
The TRUMP-LITE CO. 
434 Harrison Ave., Dept. M 
Boston, Mass. 







A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OF FORGED IRON 


ere is something naturally Christ- 
aASs~y about Forged Tron On 
ing that makes you think 
Christmas i 
early days of the 
New England 
colonists. These 


Mail Boxes are of 







» Ssome-~ 
of 


the 








in 





















genuine Forged 
Tron in English an- 
tique brass finish. 
A special at $5.25: 
Postpaid; money~- 
back guarantee. 


Number limited. 
$3.25 postpaid 
























BOXES for the SMALL GIFT 
fade of Chinese Woven Silk in brilliant 
‘riental Colorings. Four nests of four boxes 
ach. Outer boxes 134” deep, 314” to 4” wide. 
omplete set of 16 boxes, $2.00 postpaid. 


| BAKER’S 
| At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 


Jniversity St. at 5th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Send for new Fall illustrated catalog 


‘ 







VAUGHAN 
PIEW THER 


QUALITY PRODUCT 
\SEND TO TAUNTON MASS FOR CATALOG 






when the cost is really surprisingly 
low for such beautiful bits of 
feminine frippery. They are made 
of a fine quality satin or soft 
durable taffeta, filled with lamb’s 
wool, quilted and made entirely by 
hand, of course, in the spider-web 
pattern, with a valance and capa- 
cious pocket for the feet. The pouf 
costs $29.50. The pillow, filled 
with down, costs $15.00, or for the 
set $42.50 — all prices postpaid. 
The pouf and pillow may be or- 


dered in any of the soft pastel 
colors, or in darker colors if pre- 
ferred, and may be had in French 
taffeta or soft velvet at a small 
additional cost. —ELEaNor Bearp, 


Inc., 519 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


A CIGARETTE lighter or two, con- 
veniently placed, is a great boon. 
I found the other day, in a little 
shop where one always sees new 
and unusual things, these unique 
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ball lighters (Figure 24), made of 
metal lacquered in red or black, 
and I liked them immensely. They 
are just the right size to fit con- 
















Fig. 24 | 


veniently in the hand, being 25’ | 
high. They are extremely decora- | 
tive, and cost $5.75, prepaid. The 
smaller size, 2’’ high, may be pur- 
chased for $3.75, prepaid. — Axice 
H. Marks, 19 East 52nd Street, 
NE aC. 






THE game pictured here (Figure | 
25), which would delight any 
child at Christmas, consists of a 
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Old Chinese 
Cigarette Boxes 


SEO 


t<ACH 


Antique tops are made from 
old opium pipes. No two 
alike. Hand-wrought, hand- 
chased and inlaid designs; 
in brass-and-copper, brass- 
and-pewter. Shipping 
charges paid. 


R. H. Stearns Co. 


Bostom 











December, 1931 


A DISTINCTIVE GROUP 


This solid mahogany and gold mirror and por- 
trait miniatures reproduced in actual colors 
from the originals in the Metropolitan Museum, 
suggests a charming Christmas gift. 













Mirror measures 33144 x 1544” outside. Price 
$22.50 
Miniatures above, 4 x 5” outside. Price $6.00 





each 

Miniatures below, 534 x 634”, outside. Price 
$12.00 each 

(Illustrated folders M-1I and X-1 sent on request) 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 Park Square, Boston, and Arlington, Mass. 











Monogrammed Pillow Cases, Irish 
Lawn, white with colored. bands 
> 


and colored monograms, size 12” $ 
x 16’. For ee we 
{ Monogrammed Pillow Cases, solid $5 


colors with white bands and 
monograms, size 12” x 16”. For 

Colors white, pink, blue, orchid, green, peach, 

gold. Down pillow to fit, each $2 

Orders for Christmas delivery must be re- 

ceived not later than Dec. 5. In ordering 


please print all initials plainly, 
(SY underscoring initial of last name, 
NU 

SY 


as R P F. Postage Prepaid. 


Remington P. Fairlamb 


INCORPORATED 
717 Madison Ave., New York City 












Special for Christmas 
A Little 
Smoking Table 


Just 20" high 





With a four-com- 
partment drawer 
for cigarettes. In 
walnut or maple. 


A real find. 





$6.75 postpaid 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN 
Avenue, New York City 


825 Lexington 





Weatnervanes-Chimney Ornaments 







to order 
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NATURE STUDIO 


123 
| 243 W’. Biddle Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
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)Uindow Shoppingr 


Our December “Speceial’’ 


No. 4426 


A solid, plain oak, draw top table. 
Rubbed down to a dull soft finish. 
Sound construction. Top 13” x 22” 
closed. 13’ x 34” extended. 19” high. 


A delightful coffee = 
or mixing table . . $14.50 
Prepaid within 100 miles N. Y. 
Send for new Colonial and 
Christmas Catalogues. 


three new yorkers 
145 East 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
A division of Hammacher, Schlemmer 


® ALICE - MARKS ° 


19 East 52d st., N. Y. C. 
Gifts, Candies & Foodstuffs 


Wrought iron ivy stand, 14 inches high. Black 
and old silver finish, complete with pot, $4.00 


patented 





express collect 


The Romance of Old Sailing Days 


ill Mm lives again in this 
: Y =~ modern reproduction 
f : of an old Ship’s Lan- 
f : 3 tern. The amber glass 
lens of the base sheds 

a soft glow when 

lighted separately. 

§ Sails and rigging on 

boat-model shade are 

in relief. Sunset color- 

ings harmonize with 

brass base. 16” high, 

12’ shade. Separately, 

base $7.50, shade $7. 

|} Complete $13.50. 


ixpress Collect 


BOAT MODEL SPECIALTY CO. 
341 Madison Avenue New York City 













“FORTY WINK” 
COVERLETS 


for Christmas 
Made in Italy, are of silk 
ind cotton, 39” x 55” 
Co in pastel st 
Roman stripes, con 
tions of green and 











MERRITT 


New Y¥« 


GRACE L. 








RESTING GIETS 





collection of gay-colored bits of 
chenille, out of which amusing 
little animals may be made. The 
eyes forthe animalsare contained in 
two small packages, and there is 
a chart enclosed with full direc- 
tions for making. In the photo- 
graph may be seen a few of the 
finished animals, and I suspect that 
not a few grown-up children will 
join in the game with genuine fun 
and pleasure. The price of the game 
is $3.00, postpaid. — PLayLanp 
Girt Suop, Inc., 686 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y.C. 


IF you want to complete the tri- 
umph of a successful dinner party 
by serving excellent coffee in 
exquisite demi-tasses, let me call 
your attention to the beautiful 
little cups in Figure 26. They 
really are some of the loveliest 
after-dinner cups I have seen in a 
long time, bearing the magic name 
of Royal Copenhagen, and made 
of overglazed porcelain. Each is 
decorated with a different nosegay 
of garden and field flowers, in 
natural colors, with blossoms on 
the saucers and rims of gold on both 
cup and saucer. Price $22.00, post- 
paid, for one-half dozen. — Royat 
CopENHAGEN PorceLaINn, INc., 155 


West 57th Street, N. Y.C. 





IS N’T it surprising how few tea 
strainers really do strain tea 


efficiently? As a rule they either 
choke up at once and overflow or 
else let through the smaller tea 
leaves into your cup. The silver- 


plated strainer pictured in Figure 
27, however, has neither of these 
unpleasant traits and, in addition 
to its own good points, comes with 
a little silver-rimmed glass bowl 
on which it rests comfortably when 
not in use. The strainer is 54’’ in 
length with a generous bowl 24” 
in diameter, and the glass bowl is 
34’’ in diameter. An excellent gift 
for anyone who serves afternoon 
tea and enjoys doing it in comfort. 
It is reasonably priced at $2.75, 
postpaid. — Dantgx’s Den, 338 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 















Fascinating for gifts and bringing 
warmth of color and beauty of 
proportion into your home. De- 
lightful variety of shapes and 


sizes. See them at leading stores. 


ROSEVILLE 
| POTTERY 


| Zanesville, Ohio 


















A drawer for sewing — two spacious 
shelves for most anything — the drop 
leaves held by two tiny butterfly wings. 


Solid Maple, hand-rubbed to a dull finish 
in four Shades. Top (extended) 31” x 16”; 
28” high. By express collect. 


$19.50 
SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 Water St. Fairfield, Maine 
Boston Shop— 144 Newbury St. 








An Amazingly Simple, Practi 
Method to Acquire Expert, 
Authoritative 





















fession that is 
overcrowded. 





Start now to equip yourself for a delightful care 
...no long, dull, laborious 
preparation. One of the most 
valuable and interesting home 
study courses ever created. 
Personal guidance through- 
out makes everything clear 
and understandable. 

Write today for your 
free copy of our expensive 


and beautiful brochure. | Sse } 
Arts & Decoratiot 


School of Interior Decoration 


GRAVY BOAT AND TRA’ 
Of Heavy Pewter | 


An exact replica of an Old English piece vi 
Gadroon border. Matches bow] described 
Mary Jackson Lee. 


Boat — $6.00; Tray — $3.00 (Postpaid) 
Catalogue A on request 
WALTER WESP 
542 Fifth Avenue New York Ci 

















McPHERSON & FOOT 


Consulting Decorators | 


FURNITURE: FABRICS: LAMP! 
UTILITY STAND | 


hand wrought iron. 
Removable glass tray 
top 2434” x 834”. 
Height 28”. Antique 
finish in green or 
black. Use as Tea or 
Coffee Table, Flower 
or Smoking Stand. 
Delightful holder for 
jars, boxes and femi- 
nine needs in small 
bathroom. Price $16. 









































1043 Madison Avenue +« NEW YORI 






COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
159-A State Street * 77 Boston, Mass. 





@| BANKRUPTCY MILL 
By Arthur Pound 


In the December issue of the Atlantic 
the author of the ‘Iron Man’ papers,) 
which were published ten years ago,) 
spends a day in bankruptcy court and | 
unfolds the moving drama he wit-| 
nesses as typical cases pass in review 
before him. 40c a copy at newsstands, 
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ANDWROUGHT 
EPRODUCTIONS 









This handwrought Christmas Tree Vigil 
Feht made of tin and equipped with colored 


ss candle container will be mailed to you 
stpaid at the special price of $1.50. 


here are many other unusual handmade 
hting fixtures furnished with or without 
ctric fittings at prices from $3.50 up. 


Very appropriate for Christmas Gifts. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


isplay Rooms at 65 Beacon at Charles 
IV North Bennet St. Boston, Mass. 






































GIFTS 


that are different 


Miniature Antique Bed Warmer. 
Hand made throughout. An- 
tique_ brass engraved lid and 
pan. Real walnut handle. Exact 
replica of Antique Warmer made 
in 1750 except being only 10 
inches long. Use as ash receiver 
or incense burner. 


Sent Prepaid in attractive 
Gift-Box 


PRICE $1.50 


SEND FOR illustrated price 
list of exclusive designs in hand 
made ash trays, bedroom 
knockers, table lamps, flash 
lights, tie backs, candlesticks 
and other gifts priced at $1 to $5. 
Discriminating people appre- 
ciate BALL QUALITY gifts 


Liberal discount to 
Antique ‘and Gift Shops 


VM. BALL & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 





This small lamp of 
polished copper will 
throw just the right 
light on the telephone 
dial. It’s size (744” 
over all) and beauti- 
_ ful simple proportions 
make it equally effec- 
tive on the bedside 
table, secretary or 
desk. 
$2.75 postpaid 

















JEANNE P, HODGMAN 


39 Madison Ave. New York City 














CLARENCE H. WHITE 
-HGDL or PHOTGG RAPHY 


nall classes offering training for artistic pho- 
graphy. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
irector, 460 West 144th St., New York. 










r Why is a Frenchman a 
MY “‘Frog,’’ an Italian a 
COUNTRY uMop paces and 
+ similar questions are an- 
RIGHT OR © swered in Mr. Calkins’ 
19 article in the December 
WRONG ¢ ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
y Ernest Elmo = Available at newsstands 
Calkins 40c a copy 








IS N’T this a quaint and original 
idea for a bedroom doorstop — 
Figure 282? It is made of two 
hooked mats put together and 
filled with gravel, with a cord 
attached which can be tied to the 
doorknob, much as old-fashioned 
weights used to be fastened to 
horses’ bits to keep them from 
running away. It is an extremely 
practical little affair, measuring 6” 
in diameter, and may be had in a 
variety of brightly colored designs. 
The price is $2.15, postpaid. — 
FarM AND GARDEN Suop, 39 New- 
bury Street, Boston 


THE reason this little cabinet- 
made coffee or smoking stand 
(Figure 29) at once attracted my 
attention was because it was so 
distinctly different both in design 
and in coloring. It is beautifully 
decorated by hand and comes in 
three different color combinations, 
all with marbleized tops finished in 
shellac to give a hard wearing 
surface. The combinations are (a4 


Chinese-blue top, legs and apron 
black, edges soft pinky-rust flecked 
with gold; () black marbleized 
top, legs and apron lacquer red, 
edges and crosspieces black flecked 
with gold; (¢) blue-green marble- 
ized top, legs and apron old ivory, 
edges Chinese red flecked with 
gold. The table is 193’’ high and 
15’’ square and costs $17.00, plus 
shipping charges. — Frora Mac- 
Donatp, Inc., 39 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 


Fig. 29 


I HAVE often thought that one of 
the most elusive things to find ina 
shopping trip is a wall mirror large 
enough to be practical and small 
enough to be used in pairs, as part 
of a decorative scheme. Here, how- 
ever, in Figure 30, is one which I 
have tracked down and which fits 
these requirements admirably. It 
is made of hand-wrought iron 
which may be finished in black, 
rust, or Pompeian green, and there 
is a small stand which hooks into 
the frame and which holds the 
small pot of Italian earthenware in 





“Rosemont” 


for 
Christmas 
Give 
COLONIAL COVERLETS 


UNUSUAL GIFTS FOR THE HOME 


Authentic reproductions of old_ designs 
woven in the mountains of Virginia. Hand 
tied canopies, hand hooked rugs, Colonial 
wing chairs, footstools, and table mats 
Write for free booklet giving histories of 
the old designs. 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


LAURA B. COPENHAVER 


Marion, Virginia 


cA Valentine Reproduction 


Duncan Phyfe Seat 


Period 1810. Built of highest grade 
solid mahogany. Nicely 
legs with saddle seat. Very useful 


shaped 


and attractive. Size: 1¢ in. wide, 


20 in. long, 16 in. high. Coveré 
tapestry, damask or velour. 
Samples on request. 


No. 924—‘Price $15.00 


lio of 250 True Reproductions 
iid for $2.00 


H.C..Valentine & Co. 
—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 
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of MANY GIFT 
SUGGESTIONS from 
BRASSTOWN’'S OLDEST SHOP 










Occasional pieces of copper or brass are the reigning 
vogue in decoration. Their gleaming surfaces add a 
note of informal charm to the smart modern interior. 







The Russian kettle illustrated comes in copper with 
richly contrasting bands of brass, or vice versa. 
Safely Pewter lined, 7” high, $3.50 postpaid. The 
equally stunning candlesticks are copies from a rare 
old English diamond-cut design. In 
heavy solid polished brass 11” 
high, $4.25 per pair postpaid. 








Gifts galore in beautiful, yet inex- 
pensive copper and brass are illus- 
trated in our catalog 12 A. Send 
for it. 









ADOLPH SILVERSTONE, Inc. 


Est. 1898 — Oldest Shop in ** Brasstown" 


21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 






THERES SRomance 
IN THIS STORY OF 
FURNITURE 


$ -60 
POSTPAID 


Y 
Ou'LL enjoy 


this fascinating 

book on furniture 

styles, now in its 

fifth edition. How 

politics, _ religion 

and society af- 

fected furniture— how the great designers 
lived and worked — all is told in this com- 
pletely illustrated work of 30 chapters. En- 
dorsed by prominent authorities, the text is 
non-technical, easy to read, and written espe- 
cially for the home lover. Handsomely bound 
—a choice gift and a real addition to your own 
library. A dollar brings your copy. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-L Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pull my tail and 
see my eye light up! 


A fascinating, amusing 
and useful bedside flash- 
light. Cleverly made in 
hand wrought brass, 
Pleases the old 


the young. $1.50 prepaid. 


delights 


1 Ball Quality Gift 





HANDWOVEN SET for 
bureau and table, wanted colors 


Searf 14 x 35 $5.25 


lable Mat 14x 10 2.75 | ' 
Pin-cushion 1.75 . 
$9.50 f 


Complete prepaid 


THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 


15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 


461 


a 24 
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STUDY 


5 INTERIOR 
| DECORATION 
| AT HOME j 


a FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL a 


TRAINING COURSE 


@ Authoritative training in selecting 
S and assembling period and modern 
. furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
se lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 

Faculty of leading decorators. Per- 

sonal assistance throughout. Cul- 

tural or Professional Courses. 


‘) Home Study Course 
MM starts at once * Send for Catalog 5D 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 3d + Send for Catalog 5R 
© NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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CARVED IVORY FIGURES 
From Labrador 


illustrated—Eskimo 214” 
Bear 1” high—$2 
Hooked rugs, woven articles and unusual toys 
Tllustrated catalogue on request 
GRENFELL LABRADOR INDUSTRIES 
425 Madison Avenue New York City 


Call and examine plans, exteriors, esti- 

mates of 54 fine homes contained in Mr. 

Child’s two books. 

BOOKS “Stucco Houses”. . $10. 
“Colonial Houses’’. $5. 

Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 

Descriptions, Estimates. 


Examine these books and many color sketches 
of other delightful houses, without obligation 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 





















NEW 
ENGLAND 
PRINTS 
By 
Esther M. Andros 
Singly $1.25 
Six for $6.25 


Thirty subjects 


Southbourne 
Road 
Jamaica Plain 
Massachusetts 











which ivy may be placed. When I 
saw it, I thought at once of its 
many decorative possibilities, for 
I think it altogether charming. It 
is 24’’ high, 10’’ wide at its widest 
point, and is a moderate price — 
$10.00, including the ivy y pot, ex- 
press collect. — Tue Reep Suop, 
Inc., 117 East 57th Street, N.Y. C. 


Fig. 30 


IN a famous shop which spe- 
cializes in Oriental art I found 
these uniquecompote dishes (Figure 
31), which I am sure would delight 
any feminine heart. They come 
from Japan and are made by hand 
of pewter, with a little carnelian 
ball under the top and one at the 
tip end of the stand. The color 
combination of the gray of the 
pewter with the red gold of the 
carnelian is really exquisite, and in 
shape and design they are most 
attractive with their lotus-edged 
top and base. They are 53’’ high 


Christmas Cards 


with personality 


Designed abroad especially for us, these 
cards express the spirit of Christmas 
imply, beautifully. 10 to 25 cents each 
Assortment of 10 cards, $1.50 post paid 
Editions limited. Order now. Write for 
folder of illustrations 


The LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street New York City 
1 nteresting place to shop for artistic and 
ul Chri 1s Gifts — Silverware —Glass— 

Pewter —J ewellery— Antiques, etc. 


Mail orders carefully considered 


and not expensive at all — $12.00 
each, prepaid east of the Missis- 
sippl. YAMANAKA & COMPANY, 


680 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Fig. 31 


OF all the delightful pieces of 
Early American furniture which 
cheer the heart of collectors and 
enthusiasts, none is more prized 
than the spool beds of the period, 
which were the inspiration for this 
very attractive and useful magazine 
rack (Figure 32) that rejoices in 
the name of Jenny Lind. It is made 
of maple, finished in light maple, 
walnut, or mahogany, and is capa- 
cious and sturdy enough to hold 
heavy magazines and newspapers 
comfortably. It is 20’ long, 12” 
deep, and 19”’ high, and costs $9.75, 
prepaid a hundred miles outside of 
New York.—-Turer New Yorkers 





Claude Moore Fuess’ 
DANIEL 
WEBSTER 


“At last we have a biography 
of Webster which ranks with the 
very best lives of 
statesmen yet written — with 
Schurz’s Clay, with Bruce’s 
Franklin and with Beverdge’s 
Marshall.”?’ — Allan 
in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


American 


Nevins 


Two volumes boxed, $10.00 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


Published by Little, Brown & Company 

























Systematic Savings Ba 
For the Thrifty Budgeteer 


This practical bank will go far toward lighten 
a tedious task. It contains six removable ed 
partments in which bills and coins may 
inserted thru slots in the outside cover, 
it comes a list of suggested titles and ex 
printed blanks to suit your own needs. And 
course, a lock and key. 6 x 6 x 24 in. In bh 
orchid, or green metal. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
Daniel Low & Compa 


107 Essex Street Salem, 


May we send you a copy of our 
complete Christmas catalogue? 


Mischief) 
Pixie 
20” high 
$12.50 
Pompei St 
Tene Cotte na 
Galloway Pottery 
on Display 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 106 


The 
ERKINS 
STUDIOS 












5 ASIA BAZAA 
8512 Sunset a 
Hollywood, Califo 
Heavy Chinese a 


silk Pajamas, cut 
own tailors, parlor’ be 
with special 24-inch od 























Actual $25.00 value. 
livered for $12.75. Blu 

rown, Gold, Jade, An 
ethyst, _ Black, Whit) 
Sizes: Large, Medium 


Small. 


Robes to match. . .$25.0 


imonos to matc 











Asia Bazaar | 
Guarantee of Satisfactio| 
Catalog 


‘“‘Handy Blankets” 
Purest wool, about 36 x 54 
Featherweight, $10 00 Regular, $12.5¢ 
Handwoven in Ireland 
Carol Brown, Importer 
104b Myrtle St. Boston, Mass 














Coming — in the December 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A colorful story of first-hand experi- 
ence — the making of a Puget Sound) 
ranch from stumps to cherry blossoms, 


Bradford K. Daniels’ 
MY LAST FRONTIER 


40c a copy at all newsstands 
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REG. U. 9. PATENT OFFICE 


‘Do not delay the enjoyment of 
this new pleasure, 


ie Fun is in Playing it! 


‘STLE SET: The New $5 Set with Red and 
aite Ivoroil Pieces — they are a delight to 
idle, and double the fun of playing! Until 
v, [voroid Pieces have been obtainable cnly 
10 and higher priced sets. 1his is the set 
art hostesses are using at parties. Price, $5.00 
MURNAMENT CAMELOT: With Large 
ares, and Large Weighted and Felted 
lying Pieces, Cloth Bound........... $7.50 
)PULAR Edition: Red Bound 


ther Editions, $1 to $50. Send for list 
At all leading Dealers’ or by mail 


A GeO is a Se 


SALEM, MASS., _NEW YORK, LONDON 





COLCR HARMONY 


und-hooked chair pad, sponsored by Mary 
ckson Lee of HouSE BEAUTIFUL. Size 141%” 
1414’, shaped. $2.75 postpaid. Other sizes at 
»portionate prices can be ordered in colors to 
rmonize with your rooms. 


IRIS CABIN SHOP 


arietta Ohio 





CRECHE (Hut 6” high) 
$16.00 Express Prepaid 


ENA ROSENTHAL 


O MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 










"RENCH 

CONCES 

ipoleon’s Star 

sign in brass. — 

00 a pair, packed. Express extra. 
BRICK OVEN TAVERN 

Joy St. Beacon Hill 







Boston, Mass. 







About the ATLANTIC — 
[ wouldn’t want to live with- 
it it!’’ says Mrs. E. I. Cook, of 
ergen, New York. 


40c a copy at newsstands 











Division, HaMMacHER, SCHLEMMER 
& Company, 145 East 57th Street, 
INEYAIG: 


I HAVE seldom seen a more at- 
tractive holder for ivy than the one 
pictured in Figure33, and itsappeal, 
I think, lies in its extreme sim- 
plicity. Although the bottle is a 
modern reproduction, it has the 
rich bottle-green color found in 
really old bottles, and the glass has 
the same bubbly hand-blown effect. 
The plain iron holder holds it 
securely and takes up little wall 
space, measuring 12)’ in length. 
The bottle is 73’’ in height and 
41’’ in width. The price for bottle 
and holder is $1.25, express charges 
collect. — INpustriaL ARTs SHop, 
65 Beacon Street, Boston. 





A LIGHT which will impartially 
illuminate the card table and every 
player’s hand is something bridge 
players have always longed for, so 


I am sure the Trump-Lite shown in 
Figure 34 will fill a long-felt want 

and incidentally solve the prob- 
lem of what Christmas gift to 
your card-playing 


bestow upon 


Fig. 34 


friends and relations. The lamp is 
a portable fixture, easily clamped 
to the corner of any table, where it 
remains secure and out of the way. 
The light is thrown directly on the 
centre of the table, and the height 
of the lamp, the shape of its shade, 
and so on, have been carefully 
worked out so that the results hav e 
been approved by experts. The 14” 
parchment shade is decorated by a 
plain black stripe, and the standard, 
holding the shade 20’’ from the 
table, may be had in chromium, 
bronze, red, green, orange, or black 
and gold. In chromium or bronze 
the price is $4.95, or $3.95 in color, 
including cord, and postage. —TuE 
Trump-Lite Company, 434 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston. 





REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS... 


An Ideal Christmas 
Suggestion 


AND 


ANTIQUES 





COPPER ... PEWTER ... IRON 


No. HC828 — A Russian hand ham- 
mered brass or copper tea set, pewter 
lined and made for actual use. A gift 
that will delight the most sophisticated 
The kettle has a capacity of one quart 
The tray is 10” x 15”. Sugar, creamer 
and caddy included. Set complete, 
express collect. $6.75 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
37 Allen St. New York City 


Send for our catalog H43 
80 pages of gift suggestions 


Iron the New Way 
Eas 


SAFETY ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES, INC. 


2700 Franklin St., Detroit, Mich. 
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hopp mqe 


aa oe] 


Established 
1810 


Jars in great variety. 


and other decorations for the Garden, 
Sun Room and Interior. All in high- 
fired, enduring Terra Cotta. 
Send for Catalog 


Gattoway PoireRy 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 





(eis ristmas Gift Suggestion 


Fine French 
Applique Work 
Breaktast Tray 
Sets, assorted 
designs, some 
solid colors 
with white ap- 
plique, others 
with white 
grounds. Col- 
ors: Peach, 
Green, Pink, 
Blue, Rose, 
Yellow, Cherry. 






















16” x 24” Tray 
with two 14” 
x 14’ Napkins, 
a value for 
$8.50 
















Priced now 
$4.50 
May we mail you our catalogue? 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Inc. 
587 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 








IVY 
STAND 


Of Black 
Wrought Tron 


The beauty of its design makes it a 
decoration of distinction in any setting. 


$12.50 Expressage Collect 


Mrs. WILTBANK 


761 Madison Avenue New York City 


= — — 
BE AT LAST !— 
Tea in comfort 


if one has a_ well 
balanced tray, thus, 
on her knee. Set of 
four, 12 x 17, in as 
sorted bright colors 


$4.85 postpaid 
& GARDEN SHOP 


Boston, Mass. 
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FARM 


39 Newbury Street 




























The rare treat 
of perfect coffee 
SILEX 


Trade mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Amber clear, rich, fragrant 
coffee made in all Pyrex 
glass Silex brings an entire- 
ly new taste experience. 
For the Silex principle of 
coffee making is far remov- 
ed from less correct and 
less fascinating methods. 


Water rises through the 
pulverized coffee at the ex- 
act temperature to extract 
rich, full flavor with no 
bitter or metallic taste. It 
immediately streams back 
to the lower bowl— ready 
to serve. Coffee lovers are 
rapidly turning to Silex. 


Silex is made 

in Chromium or 

Silver; 4, 6 and 
8 cup sizes. 





Prices from $4.95. Write for 
brochure to The S'lex Co., 
92 Pliny Street, Hartford, 
Conn. Check type desired. 
CJ Electric (JGas L)Alcohol 





Name 
Address 





CV YST GL, GOTERGEOSS 


3 letermowogram 
$18%doz- post aid 


Nectchier Cigarette 
box<tra 
83,75 - paost p aid 
allow 3 dav jee 


OO GES 


PEA eA 


-686 MADISON AVE NyY.CITY 


STURDY AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
LUGGAGE RACKS 


Convert them into 
perfect Coffee 
Tables with this 
Beautiful Tray 
Tray in Gen- 
uine Maple, 
Walnut or Mahogany 
$3.00. 
The rack in Early 
American Maple, 
Walnut or Mahogany 
finish, $3.50. 
Unfinished, $2.50 
We pay express charges 
when check accompa- 
nies order. 
Mou! Manufacturing Co, 


Height 20” Top 18”x17” Hanover, Pa. 













PRACTICAL GIFTS 


True Reproductions 


BELLOWS _ 


or Walnut $2.75 

FIRE SCREENS 
r Walnut $8 

S HAND CARVED 510.80 


r needlepoint 


STOO! 


Clellan’s Shop SSWS'e" 


| BRASS PLATE | 
bh you tog aph deeply | 


1 
eProduced | 


ASS CRAFTERS | 


ed 





HERE — Figure 35 — is the very 
latest gadget for your desk! It 
is a fluted chromium-plated ball 
weighted to stay at a certain angle 
no matter how carelessly it is 
knocked about, so that it makes an 
ideal holder for pen or pencil. The 
ball measures 3’’ in diameter and 
costs $4.00, postpaid. — Mapre, 
Cuintz AND Pewter, 99 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston. 


THERE are, I think, few man- 
made articles more lovely than the 
Venetian glass vases blown at 
Murano. Ordinarily they are very 
expensive and deservedly so — but 
the little vases in Figure 36 are 


blown by workmen as ‘offhand’ 
pieces and sell at a ridiculously low 
price for such delicate works of 
art. Each shape comes in but one 
color — the one holding flowers in 
pale green, the next in light amber, 
the next in amethyst, and the one 
‘farthest to the left in aquamarine. 
The shapes and colors are all so 
entrancing that I strongly advise 
you to buy the whole set! The 
vases stand between 3’’ and 4”’ in 


height and cost but $2.00 each, 
carefully packed and postpaid. — 
338 Boylston Street, 


CarBonge, INc., 
Boston. 


SOME fortunate baby this Christ- 
mas will discover that Santa Claus 
has not forgotten to tuck in his 
stocking a few toys which will 
make the daily bath a marvelous 
adventure, for the fishermen in 
far-off Labrador have been busy for 
months making the little toys 
shown in Figure 37. One is a 
puffin, a most naive and delightful- 
looking bird native to Northern 
waters; another is a fish who wears 
an engaging grin, and the third is 
a little sailboat. They are all made 
of wood, and all of them really 
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DON’T LET UGLY MATCHES MAR CHARM OF YOUR HOME 

















FINCH’S 
FORTUNE 
By 
Mazo de la Roche 


than 


This novel is second 
splash 
on the 


NATIONAL 
‘BEST SELLER’ LIST 


sable touch to the modern dinner 
table, bridge party or other social 
affair. Order a supply today with 
your own initials in any style mon- 
ogram shown (No.1 shownattop). 
Cover colors: Black, 
dark blue, silver, red, light green, 
gold, purple, 
yellow. Initial colors: Black, blue, 
red, green, white, purple, silver, 


gold. 
prewar MATCH CO.,588-C Madison Ave., New York City 


“T know of nobody in 
tain the note of strong family kinship better 
Miss de la 
inwN. Y¥: 


“One hardly realizes the beauty of 
Fortune’ until one takes up another book, the 
comparative 
of ice-cold 
Daily Eagle 


Published by Little, Brown and Company 






ONOGRAM Match Packs add 

that charming and indispen- 12 packs for $1.00 
25 packs for 2.00 
50 packs for 3.50 


100 packs for 5.00 


Prepaid in U.S. Send check 
with order. Give monogram 
and cover colors, and mono- 
gram style number. 


Underline initial of last name. 


light blue, 


lavender, orange, 











America who can sus- 


Roche.’’ — William Soskin 
Evening Post 
$2.50 


‘Finch’s 


which comes as a 
— The Brooklyn 


flatness of 
water.” 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 










A CHINESE GARDE 


Screens of Distinction: 
Specially Designed and Painté 


for Individual Interiors 


Screens may be seen at the | 
Studio by Appointment 


GEORGIA WARREN 


50 West 67th Street New Yor 
Telephone—Susquehanna 7-4950 










600 illustrations of floor plans and photo: 
American and English Colonial homes, 
tages, bungalows and duplex dwellings, 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms 
building and a description of each, wi 
approximate cost to build, postpaid only $3. 
A new folio, 50 designs of medium cost Am 
can and English Colonial homes and oth 
medium cost dwellings, $1.00. Both for $3.5 


FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mas 


A wonderful book of home plans, 219 toe 
s 























for every prospective home builder 










Manual. Edited by Blanche Halbert 
800 pages—80 illustrations—$3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 


FOR CHRISTMAS (033 


china, glass, ivory, silver, pewter or bronze. 
We have specialized since 1877 
H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street, Boston, Massachusett} 









VAGABOND’S PARADISE 
By 
Alfred Batson 





“Quite as exciting, as the best type of de 
tective yarn is this straightforward, often 
wild, often comic, yet inherently veracious 
tale of a young American soldier of fortune} 

. He tells about it with gusto, in a pictur 
esque, staccato, rapid-fire style that makes 
easy, rapid and lively reading.’’— G.W. HARif 
RIS, in the N. Y. Times. $2.508 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown and Company, 
























Special Christmas Offer 
Four-poster Bedroom, 12 pieces, $11.00 

ur-poster bed $4.50, Sewing table $1.35, 
|) ndsor chair $1.75, Georgian mirror 65c, Lad- 
back chair $1.65, Candleholder 10c, Rag rug 
We, Bird cage 15c, Hand-painted picture 75c, 
|) ooden bowls 10c, Fireplace $1.50, Andiron 




















| 

1, fascinating and novel gift is our ‘‘Assemble 
Jour Own’'’ Tynietoy four-room Village House } 
} ze 2’ x 4’ x 1’ x 2”). Materials cut and fitted, 
iiing stairs, Bae cisce non-breakable win- 
Ss, window casings, doors, door knobs, hinges 
Wi everything. Entire outfit with full directions 


| 


ndividual pieces or rooms furnished entire in 
qatever period desired — Early American, Co- 
ial, Victorian or Spanish. Shipped anywhere 
S. postpaid on receipt of price. Write for 
REE illustrated catalog. 

TOY FURNITURE SHOP 

Market Square Providence, R. I. 
k The Toy Shop in your Town for oN NIETOYS 


| 










Beautifully 
Hand Carved 
in Hard 
Maple 


DOG 
14x 434x6 
Price $3.75 prepaid 


Booklet showing other designs 
Sree on request 


HEWOODARTCO., Dubuque, la. 
Designers and Producers of Fine Wood Articles il | 












Stops Slipping in 
Bathtub—Shower 


Avoid this danger to family and 
self with FOOTSURE. Fits in bot- 
tom of tub. Patented vacuum cups 
molded in mat make it nonskid on 
slippery surfaces. High grade rub- 
ber attractive design, beautiful col- 
ors — White, Green, Orchid, Blue. 
2.75 at Department and 


Touse Furnishing stores, or 
lirect on receipt of price, or 0 u 
*O.D. Circular FREE. FO sia 
‘ootsure Co., Inc., N-48, 


07 East Pico Si. L 
prea es sancunln TUB MAT 


\ngeles, Calif. 













3 WHITE PORCELAIN 


A VASES 


gold bands and floral motifs 
No. 5081, 5” high, $5.00 pair 
No. 5083, 8” high, 11.00 pair 
atyour local dealers or write to 


PERIOD ART SHOPPE, INC. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Decorative Accessories 


19 West 24th St., N. Y. C. 
Catalogue on request 


“*Points’’ and other patterns, 60¢ yard 
OLD TIME OVAL GILT MIRRORS 
Frame 12 x 14; glass 7 x 9; each $8; pr. $15 


MARY A. SWEENEY 


183 North Broadway Lexington, Ky. 









Do you dread Christmas Shopping? 


Let this department be your inspiration. 
You may be sure of finding a carefully 
selected article to fit every need. 





VWWindow 3S hoppine 











float. They may be had in red, blue, 
or green. The bird is 4”’ tall; the 

fish 5’’ long; and the ship, with 
white sail set, 6’’ tall. Each costs 


$1.25, postpaid. — Grenretr Las- 
RADOR INpbustrigs, 425 Madzson 


Avenue, N.Y. C. 


IF you have a delectable baby on 
your Christmas list let me sug- 
gest these pillow slips (Figure 38). 
They are made of the finest hand- 
kerchief linen, soft enough for 
the most exquisite little cheek to 
rest on; one is edged with net on 
which ‘dignified ducks are appli- 
quéd; the other is exquisitely 
embroidered with bunnies in Ap- 
penzell work, and both have re- 


movable china-silk linings in pink 
or blue. They are 12’’ x 16’’; the 
price is $5.50 each, but please add 
15 cents for postage. — New York 
ExcHaNGE FOR Woman’s Work, 


541 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 


SOME of the most interesting 
handicraft work is done by the 
mountain women of our Southern 
states, and in Figure 39 is a typical 
hooked silk table mat, which 
might be used also as a top for a 
footstool or a pillow. The work is 
done mostly by a little group of 
women in the mountain section, 
literally in the coves of the foot. 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
and the craft has been handed down 
from generation to generation. The 
mat shown is made in a charming 
old flower design in natural colors, 
on a background of black and 
white, and is known as ‘Dixie’ 
from the name of the woman who 
made it. It is 103’’ x 83’’ and costs 
$2.60, postage prepaid. —TENNOoGA 
Hanocrarts, Dalton, Georgia. 












Grace and 
Charm 


A walnut coffee table of distinctive hand 
craftsmanship. Top is of beautifully figured 
walnut veneer and the side aprons are inlaid 
with satinwood. Length 22”, width 15”, 
height 18’. Reasonably priced at $15.00, 
crated, F. O. B. Asheville, N.C. Many other 
examples of our wood-carving and hand 
made furniture are shown in our new cata 
logue. Catalogue will be mailed promptly 
upon receipt of $1.00 which will be rebated on 


jirst purchase 


The —frtisan’s Shop 


350 Vanderbilt Ave. Biltmore, N. C. 
Hand-made Furniture Wood-carving 


Are you up-to-the- 
THE 








minute on problems of the day ? 
Read ATLANTIC 
‘America’s most quoted periodical 





TOWN GIFTS 


Lasting, practical yet inexpensive, 
of brass, copper, or pewter. 


WATER PITC HER 


Hand made brass or copper 
lined 74%" tall—2 “Ss 


T 
T 
T 


pewter 
pacity. 


W rite or wire for 
catalogue 
Dept. B_ 
M A N 9 & 103 Allen St. 


New York 





MONTEIILY 


since 







+ 


1857 






q~ 


Genuine Mahogany 
Walnut or 






















For Cards, Luncheons 
as an Occasional 


Table 








@ Great Furniture Value $ is ae 


THE COWDIN TABLE isa fine piece of furni- 
ture as well as a folding card table. Genuine} 
American walnut, Honduras mahogany or 
gumwood tops. Stain-proof satin finish. Pat- 
ented self-locking folding mechanism is sim- 
jpler, stronger, more rigid. Table is so strong 
you can stand onit. Built-in roll-fed score pad, 
detachable ash trays Tailored felt cover, in- 
dividual cartons. At your furniture store or 
direct by parcel post or express prepaid. 
Order now for that friend to whom you wish 
to givea really distinctive Christmas gift. Order 
individually or in matched or assorted sets. 














THE COWDIN CO., 229 Davis Street, Portland, Ore. 


Ship prepaid................Cowdin tables at $18.75 each. 
O) Walout [) Mahogany [) Gumwood {] with 
C without score pad. I enclose [] check [] money order. 
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For CHRISTMAS 
—Beautiful! 
—Practical!! 
—Low Priced!!! 

OVER 150 SUBJ ECTS 


Book “Ends, Door Stops, 


Candlesticks, Ash Trays 
and other Gift Specialties 
too numerous to mention. 


Everybody is delighted with these prac- 





tical presents. Very modestly priced 
also — which is especially pleasing this 
year. 

SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 
Whitman, Mass. 





f KEEP NATURE'S SONGSTERS 


re) Le ed 


aa Automatic Bird Filling Stations ™ 
make fine Christmas gifts for birds and 
friends alike 
Feed the Birds 
NOW and they 
will stay with 
you al! year long. 
Kelly auto- 
matic Bird Fill- 
ing Stations keep 
suet and other 
food always clean 
and easy for birds 
——— to reach. Hang 
Panes several about the 
STATION grounds and see 
how many Birds 
— ===" appreciate your 
No. 1 — $1.50 hospitality.No. 2—S$1. 25 
Bird Home Catalog to prospective buyers j 


if R. F. D.4 Dept. B Peoria, Ill. yy 















































Magpie Treasure Boxes 
for Children 
Unusual gift boxes, appropriate for 
‘hristmas New 
ve ar’s, or Birth- 
days. 

3 to 10 years 
$2.00 and up 
Miss Cannon's Shop 
20 Brattle Street 


Cambridge, Mass 










PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


magnificent assortment, de- 
Send for samples at once. 






exclusive designs, 

livered anywhere 
Everett Waddey Company ; 

11 South 11th St Richmond, Va. 
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Mosr travelers to the Pacific have 
viewed the glories of the Golden 
Gate, the pleasure haunts of Holly- 
wood, and have even crossed the 
border to that emerald oasis, Agua 
Caliente, where they can dine in 
the patio and play for silver dollars 
in its gilded casino. 

But few indeed have ventured 
on down the sixty-eight miles of 
good dirt road, past cactus-span- 
gled hills and rugged shore line, 
and arrived suddenly on one of the 
loveliest bays in North America, 
with one of North America’s most 
luxurious hotels lying within its 
crescent. Here, in the curve of 
Todos Santos (for thus the Span- 
iards sought to honor the glories of 
this vast harbor), the new Playa 
Ensenada rubs shoulders with the 
cluttered little town of Ensenada, 
where for the first time you will 
actually smell the breath of old 
Mexico. I know of no trip of equal 
length which so gives you the feel- 
ing of being transported abruptly 
from all that is known and trite to 
all that is new and glamorous. 

Sportsmen come to lower Cali- 
fornia for game and _ fish — it 
abounds in both. One can bag 
quail and doves and venison in the 
surrounding hills and catch mack- 
erel, bonito, lobsters, and abalone 
in the waters of the bay. 

Lotus-eaters come to bask on the 
terraces of the Playa Ensenada; 
to step from its lawns on to the 
silver beach; to watch, while they 
sip their liqueurs in the patio, 
banana leaves languidly making 
shadow patterns across century-old 
iron grilles from Cuba. And there 
is even meat here for the sight-seer; 
for in a little frame house beside 
the sea once lived Robert Louis 
Stevenson, that bird of passage, for 
a brief space. 

You will spend some of your 
time in the roistering main street 
of Ensenada, where bars are plenti- 
ful and quite proudly respectable, 
and where liquor is not the only 
novelty to be purchased. Spidery 
Mexican lace graces the shops here, 
and hand-blown glass, in whose 
irregular sworls and bubbles the 
artisans have caught all the colors 
of the sea, the glow of amber and 
amethyst. These and many more 
fascinating things you will find in 
the quaint shops. — 

(nd whether you stay a week or 
a day, whether you never again 
have the privilege of making this 
magic pilgrimage, I shall lay a wa- 
ger with you here that your mind's 
eye will never 
lose its picture 


> town 











Travel even for pleasure alone ts unconscious education 


CRUISES FOR JANUARY 










MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
January 9. S. S. Britannic. White Star Line. 


January 23. 
January 26. 


S. Homeric. White Star Line. 
S. Transylvania. Cunard Line, and James Boring. 


S. 
Ss. 
January 29. = S. Columbus. North German Lloyd Line. 


January 30. 


S. Carinthia. Raymond-Whitcomb. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 


January 7. S.S. Lapland. Red Star Line. 


January 7. S. S. Statendam. Holland America Line and Raymond-Whitcomb. 
January 9. M.S. Kungsholm. Swedish American Line. 

January 9. S. S. Reliance. Hamburg American Line. 

January 9 (from Philadelphia). M.S. Milwaukee. Hamburg American Line. 
January 20. S. S. Belgenland. Red Star Line. 


January 21. S.S. Lapland. Red Star Line. 


January 23 (from Philadelphia). M.S. Milwaukee. Hamburg American Line. 


January 23. S.S. France. French Line. 


January 26. S. S. Berlin. North German Lloyd Line. 
January 27. S. S. Statendam. Holland America Line and Raymond-Whitcomb. 
January 30. M.S. Kungsholm. Swedish American Line. 
January 30. S. S. Reliance. Hamburg American Line. 
Every Saturday a Santa liner of the Grace Line sails on a Panama-Havana cruise. 


PACIFIC CRUISES 


January 9. M.S. Stella Polaris. South Sea Island Cruise. Raymond-Whitcomb. 
January 16. S.S. Mariposa. West Indies, South Seas, and Oriental Cruise. Matson 


Navigation Company. 


So you ve been to California. You 
have spent some time in San Fran- 
cisco and possibly Los Angeles, but 
have you carefully explored that 
treasure house of good things 
which lies between Los Angeles 
and San Diego — namely, South- 
ern California? 

Here are no end of attractions: 
one may enjoy beach resorts all 
down the coast, with Avalon and 
Coronado at either end; then there 
are splendid drives such as the 
Mulholland and Malibu near Los 
Angeles, the ‘Rim of the World 
Drive’ leading to the mountains 
and Big Bear Lake, or El Camino 
Real, ‘The King’s Highway,’ up 
the coast from San Diego. Along 
this trail the mis- 
sions were built, 
and their ruins to- 


iN 





TN 
day constitute one FY 2 2 ¥ 
of the major in- 
terests of Southern 
California. In this 
garden spot there is aly 
opportunity for all 77) 
sports throughout J 
the year. 


But Southern California now 
offers a new thrill. About a hun- 
dred miles southeast of Los Angeles 
are Palm Springs and Indio — 
cities in the desert. Both have 
splendid hotel accommodations, 
with the advantage of one’s own 
bungalow for longer stays. Here 
one may be particularly ‘choosy’ 
about his manner of living — he 
may rest, play, or spend strenuous 
days hiking or in the saddle. 

Palm Springs, the larger of the 
two resorts, is situated at the foot 
of Mount San Jacinto, where the 
desert and mountains meet. It is 
this contrast which spells charm. 
Here is the original home of the 
California palm, and near by is 
Palm Canyon, a scenic marvel, and 


Tahquitz Canyon with its water- 
fall, where the Desert Play is given. 
There are splendid swimming pools 
for day and night bathing, solari- 
ums for sun baths, a golf course, 
and tennis courts. In addition one 
may enjoy music, dancing, and 
bridge. 

But only the experience of days 
spent in this exotic place with its 
vivid sunsets, its invigorating air, 
its lovely views, can make real the 
lure of this siren of the desert. 

Djab: 


Nor even in the strangest mitage 
that taunted their sun-struck eyes 
could the pioneers who perished in 
Death Valley but a generation ago 
have visioned the luxurious hotel 
that stands there to-day. A hotel 
where the tourist visiting this 
country, remote yet easily accessi- 
ble, can play golf two hundred feet 
below the level of the sea, bathe in 
a spacious swimming pool, and live 
as comfortably as if he were in the 
midst of civilization instead of in 
one of the wildest countries on the 
face of the earth. Perhaps it is the 
tragic story of those early pioneers 
seeking a short cut across Cali- 
fornia to the gold fields, and the 
later romance of the Twenty-Mule 
Teams transporting borax from the 
valley that give the place a special 
lure. Yet its weird beauty alone is 
enough to draw people to it from 
far and wide. Its diversity of earth 
formations, its color, the stunning 
vistas it discloses, make Death 
Valley a place difficult to describe 
yet, once seen, never to be for- 
gotten. If you love the desert, be 
sure to see this spectacular piece of 
it. If you do not feel its spell, go 
even so — and Death Valley will 
convert you. 


M. A.N. 





Gipratrar, at first sight, may 
a disappointment. For the fam 
rock does not look, as you ¢ 
upon it, too much like the wi 
known advertisement. It is t 
that as it rears its huge bulk fr 
the sea the promontory presen 
picture of extraordinary beauty 
happy contrast to the Aza 
passed a while back, looking ble 
and barren, their summits en 
oped in fog. Seen in the e 
morning hours, a thin mist gi 
a theatrical enchantment to } 
gorgeous colors, the shaded gri 
of the water, the white toy 
settled at the base of the c 
per-colored slopes, and in | 
background the blue and pur 
hills. Spain lies inland and off to+ 
left, and the narrow isthmus ¢ 
sees ahead as the ship turns i 
the harbor is the no man’s | 
which separates the two territori 
But the rock is not the rock of y« 
dreams. 

The town itself, as it unfa 
thereafter, follows the same line 
changed values. For the fortr 
above with its obsolete-look 
guns poking out fails to ins 
you. It is the patois you bead 
you pass along the street that 
tracts your notice rather than 
accent of the friendly soldier fr 
Birmingham wh) 
you meet farther | 
when he tells y 
about the monk) 
that ought to 
seen in the adjac| 
gardens. There 
more thrill in t! 
first Arab you seé 
all his bright rags than in a whi 
regiment of the king's own. 

Thus the conventional idea 
Gibraltar seems, little by little, 
disappear, and you are left with 
town reduced to its single m 
street. But this is not so bad, 
cause it turns out that the stree's 
a street of shops. And although} 
no means the bazaar at Const- 
tinople, there is enough of interf 
to fill what may be but a visit cB 
few hours. There are blankets <i 
gay shawls, of course, fine lacy 
jewelry of no particular merit, <i 
handsome leather work done by £ 
prisoners at Morocco. There 
inlaid chairs and cabinets frf 
Spain, carved amber from Chi 
and metal work with an eccl 
astical past. But perhaps the m 
intriguing articles and the m 
unexpected are the numerous pies 
of blue ware, plates, soup turee}, 
platters, cups and saucers, brouj 
from Worcester or Staffordshire } 
officers’ families evidently, fina 
to lend unlooked-for respectabil} 
to the surrounding gewgaws 1iP 
semi-Oriental antiquary’s windc¢|. 

About midway along the str 
there are the cathedrals. On « 
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Velencia 





eville 


Where sun is shining 
and life is smiling. 


= TREE As mae Cnt hry Sent e 


in the world, and at at 








|) Comfort unexcelled by any other country 
minimum price, Spain being an essentially inexpensive country. | 


ERE WMA Prey 





inact 8 






-—— For full information app! to the Spanish 
VAlleLE, National Board for Trave Offices at PARIS, 
—s 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine; NEW YORK, 
i BAR ! 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; 
: oe 2 a ny oa GIBRALTAR, 63-67 Main Street. At LON- 
[es ecco ts . A DON and other cities apply to Cook's and 
re ; H |e Wagons-Lits Travel services, The American 
é Express, Dean & Dawson, or any 
other Travel Agency. 
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HisToRIc POSSESSIONS ° a 
FOR YOUR HOME 


De Saiael Johnson’s 


famous 


| 
| 


} 
\|@ 
Le 






dictionary 
table 


HIS is an exact reproduction of the sturdy 

oaken table used in his London quarters 
by the great lexicographer and author who 
was immortalized by his biographer, Bos- 
well. We can picture, gathered about it, the 
literary lights of the 18th century, in 
convivial company. 


The original table, a Georgian piece 


carved in the solid oak, is today well pre- 
served, and this 1s a faithful copy, 67 inches 
long. Its historical associations make it a 
prized possession. 





TS the Grand Rapids Bookcase & Chair 
Company collections’ are scores of 
carved Ea reproductions and adaptations 
of priceless museum pieces. Their distin- 
guished ancestry and sturdy oak character, 
their curious forms and symbolic carving, will contribute 
much to the 
charm of your 
home. There are 
cabinets, cup- 
boards, chests, 
sideboards, 
chairs, benches, 
desks and nu- 
v.erous other ar- 
ticles which 
may be arranged 
in groups for 
the dining room, 
living room, li- 
brary, studio, 
club or office 


















You will enjoy 
having our book, 
containing a num- 
ber of plate illus- 
erations: of room 
; and indi- 


faces 











vidual pieces, with historical sketches. It will be sent on 
of 10 cents, and with it the name of a store near 
you where this carved oak furniture may be seen. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
BOOKCASE & CHAIR CO. 
LASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Showrooms at Grand R. pids 
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side the English cathedral, the 
facade made in the form of a 
Moorish arch, without towers 
or other distinction, the whole 
painted gray and unfortunately 
lugubrious. The so-called Spanish 
cathedral opposite is open and 
strangers are welcome. Once a 
mosque, it has a tiny courtyard, 
tiles, palm trees. Inside in the dim 
light one finds Saint Bernard in one 
corner and Our Lady wearing an 
enormous crown in another. An 
unusual feature is the choir loft on 
the wall up above the chancel. 

As a town, Gibraltar is really 
not at all remarkable — and yet it 
has a spell, the spell that is Europe. 
All the unconscious beauty and 
abandon of the Latin civilization, 
its promises of enchantment, its 
faith, its shortcomings, are latent 
here. Behind the scenes some- 
where an official military life goes 
on, with fox hunts and high so- 
ciety. Who cares? A local landau, 
as we retrace our steps down to the 
dock, goes rattling recklessly by, 
the driver yelling a song at the top 
of his voice. In the distance, now, 
the cathedral bells begin to ring 
tumultuously for no known reason. 
Weare, thank God, back once more 
in Europe — and Gibraltar as the 
entrance to another world, as the 
gateway to Europe, has not been, 
after all, a disappointment. 
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Ow the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, within motoring distance of 
any point on the Riviera, lies one 
of the most _ perfectly 
situated villages in the 
world; a place which 

many ‘people miss, since 
it is away from the rail- 
road. On the Riviera of 
Genoa the mountains 
reach their arms into the 
sea. One of them shelters 
a fishing village and its strip of 
harbor like a mother’s arm about 
a child. This child is Portofino. 
Its rose, yellow, white, and light 
green plaster houses are built trust- 
ingly on the water’s edge, with 
only a few feet of unrailed stone 
walk between their doorsills and 
the ocean. Its public square merges 
into a beach where boats are drawn 
up like toys. 

Sit under the yellow awning of 
some café on this piazza, drink 
your caffe latte and watch bronzed 
men spread a net on the sand, or 
mothers, sitting with full-spread 
skirts, flash their hands over big 
pincushions as they make pillow 
lace and keep their eyes on certain 
blobs of color paddling in the 
water. A boat with rosy-orange 
sails drifts in from the push of the 
wind outside, furling its wings in 
the still air as it reaches the quiet 
harbor. 
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To appreciate Portofino’s secur- 
ity, climb the short path to the 
outside shore of the sheltering 
peninsula and look out across a 
billowy ocean toward Africa. 
Waves dash against the rocks, 
throwing salt spray high into the 
air. Houses built on thi$ water's 
edge would be flooded to the roofs. 
Saunter down again to Portofino, 
sitting like a child with its feet in 
still water, safe and at peace. Send 
your car ahead to Santa Margher- 
ita, charter the boat with rosy- 
orange sails, and float off over the 
blue sea. 


W xp honey in a purple bowl — 
that was my first impression of 
Timgad in Algeria. 

In 100 a.p. the Roman Lucius M. 
Gallus built this colonial city of a 
lovely smooth cream-colored mar- 
ble, and the years have weathered 
it to the color of wild honey. The 
Autres Mountains, which surround 
it, are a deep purple shade under 
the brightness of the North African 
sun. 

Until the beginning of this cen- 
tury the Arabs ploughed their 
fields over Timgad not knowing 
what wealth lay beneath their 
crops. One day a peasant turned 
up a stone with his plough. The 
archeologists found it interesting 
and started digging. So, little by 
little, Timgad was resurrected. 
Now it lies in some of its ancient 
splendor, acres and acres of city for 
us to marvel at. 

I have spent days in 
Timgad going in and out 
of the houses, wandering 
through the forum and 
library. There are no 
roofs, no doors, but the 
excavators have restored 
the walls so that they 
stand about four feet high 
—and most of the columnsare intact. 
The market place is an example of 
orderliness which we might profit- 
ably copy. The outer wall of the 
market forms the back walls of 
the stalls, and large, smooth slabs 
of marble form the counters. The 
marble partition dividing each 
stall is decoratively carved with 
the product sold in the adjoining 
stall. We know that this was the 
fish stall, for on the partition was 
carved an intricate pattern of inter- 
twined fish, and that was the wine 
stall, for the partition is decorated 
with a Bacchus holding a luscious 
bunch of grapes! 

The highway, made of immense 
stone slabs, still bears the ruts 
made by chariot wheels. For the 
Romans drove their chariots on 
this highway to Carthage, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, over 
one hundred and fifty miles away! 
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ope SALVATION ARMY 
has over two thousand 
centers, always open, 

with a welcome for the poor and 
distressed. In normal times 
these outposts of social welfare 
minister to the limit of their 
capacity. During the past 
year the work of helping and 
healing has increased almost 
beyond calculation. Men and 
women who never before knew 
poverty have been added to the 
ranks of the hungry. Ashamed, 
bewildered, they have sought 
the aid and advice of The Sal- 
vation Army. Thousands of 
homes have been saved from 
ruin. The unemployed have 
been fed and clothed, turning a 
menace to society into an asset. 












An Even Larger Program 


Is Demanded This 
Winter. 


The 


contribution of 

















Christmas baskets, family 





welfare, and a _ dozen 





other forms of assistance, 
will cost over $4,000,000. 
We rely on our friends 











to give us that amount. 





HOW MUCH WILL 
YOUr GIVES 


Mail Your Contribution Today to— 








Commander Evangeline 
Booth, National MHead- 
quarters of The Salvation 
Army, 120 West Four- 
teenth Street, New York, 

INS Ms 


—or— 


if you prefer, to your local resident 
officer. Gifts may be allocated to any 
specific purpose or district. 





Says 


GooD 


HEALTH 
to all 


P: Christmas Seals 
on all your Christ- 
mas packages. Let 
these bright little 
messengers carry the 
good news that you, 
too, are doing your 
bit to fight tubercu- 
losis, to protect the 
health of your com- 
munity. 


Hel Fight 


ces 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 
193) 





Buy 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Open all year Attractive Rates American Plan 
? 


- ere where the 
romance of California started, one 
now finds comfort in an atmosphere 


of quiet luxury with every Opportunity A Beautifully Wustrated 
for outdoor activity the year’ round. Folder Sent on Request 


SANTA BARBARA Geo iiee iene 


BILTMORE #xrssve 
CALIFORNIA 


TENNIS + RIDINGe GOLF ePOLO*+ SWIMMING 





Are you getting full value from your subscription to 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ? 


Do yeu realize that we maintain two departments 
especially for your help? 


The Readers’ Service Bureau will answer, so far as possible, any 
ae Eee 
questions you care to ask about articles shown in the magazine. 


The Home Builders’ Service Bureau will help you solve your 


building, furnishing, or planting problems, answering specific 
questions or referring you to professional workers in your vicinity. 





e Professional advice will also be given in these three phases of 
home making for a nominal sum. The bulletin listed below tells 
about this service in detail. 


e Stock Plans of smatier houses are for sale for the benefit of those 
whose building problem can best be solved by their use. We have 
two House Plan Portfolios at 25¢ each which show these plans. 


This coupon is ineluded for your convenience 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 
CO Small-House Portfolio No. 1 — Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
1 Small-House Portfolio No. 2 — Other Styles — 25 cents 
( Please send free bulletin describing individual service 


Name and Address: 


December, 1931 
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List 


Height 71 inches 
Width 14 inches 
Depth 11 inches 





OLONIAL 
Radio-Clock 


ECIDE now on this masterful 

radio-clock as your crowning 
gift to home and family this Christ- 
mas. Nothing will bring more joy 
and beauty and convenience for so 
long a time as this newest creation 
of the famed Colonial craftsmen. 

The long cabinet is Solid Hon- 
duras Mahogany, beautifully, care- 
fully finished. One light socket con- 
nection brings you the full rich voice 
of modern radio plus controlled 
springless electric time. 

The fully shielded Kennedy radio 

chassis is a 5-tube t.r.f. or a 7-tube 
Super-Heterodyne. The synchronous 
electric clock is by Hammond. 
Look for the Colonial nameplate in- 
side the cabinet — Trade-Mark of 
the World’s Largest Makers of Hall 
Clocks. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture giving all details, and low 
prices. 

If your dealer cannot supply 

you, order direct. 








Colonial Manufacturing Company 
Dept. H. B. «» Zeeland, Michigan 





AMERICA’S FINEST AND Most COMPLETE 
LINE oF ALL-ELeEcTRIC FLOOR CLOCKS 
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Per ar oy he had 


Life is complex in the active teens and twenties . . 


“DAD HAD MY ROOM DONE OVER...AND GAVE ME A 


TELEPHONE FOR CHRISTMAS!” 


Telephones make pleasing presents to active sons and daughters 


You can make this Christmas memorable for the younger generation in 
your home by providing them with personal telephones. Sons and daughters 
these days are modern, capable, businesslike. They have interests and 
obligations of their own. They'll welcome the courtesy and convenience 
of telephones in their rooms—and enjoy life more. 

No need to neglect the rest of the household, though! Mother could 
use a telephone in her boudoir, or on her writing desk, a dozen times a day. 
Dad deserves one in his den beside the easy chair. Cook can stay close to 
her busy oven, with a telephone in the kitchen. Fact is, a/J the family will 
find living so much easier—if they have enough telephones! 


Why not arrange to have this time-saving, step-saving convenience 


in your home by Christmas? The local telephone company will advise you 
on the best type of equipment for your individual requirement. Just call the 
Office—now. 





. so much to see and do and dream about! Your daughter will be grateful for a telephone in her 
room. It makes the room so completely and intimately hers . . . enables her to make dates and exchange confidences with full privacy. And don't forget son! 








No need to interrupt interesting games on a cozy evenin} 
... with a telephone on the wall of the recreation room| 


Ae yy 


The sunporch is a pleasant place in winter. A conventemi 
telephone will add to your family’s enjoyment of #| 
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NEXT MONTH 


Tue next issue revolves especially 
around the subject of furniture and 
equipment. There will be articles and 
illustrations of other features usually 
to be found in the company that 
gathers on our pages, but these are 
on the circumference as it were; the 
heart of the issue is concerned with 
what goes into the house. 


Tue first article will tell of new 
effects to be obtained with some of 
the new wallpapers — effects that are 
in line with the present interest in the 
classic in decoration. Another article 
tells in detail just how to set the table 
for the family dinner and for the more 
formal occasion. Diagrams present 
the subject graphically and make 
clear those trifles of tremendous im- 
portance that we know we ought to 
know, but have failed to observe. 


Wauar influence have hoop skirts, 
wigs, trunk hosen, and other vagaries 
of dress had on furniture? You will 
be interested to read the answer. An- 
other article of the kind which makes 
House Beautiful a storehouse of infor- 
mation as well as a handsome picture 
book will help you to identify the 
different varieties of Italian pottery. 


Tue phase of house equipment that is 
most to the fore at the present time 
is air conditioning. Hot dry air has 
been known to be bad for furniture, 
but now it is realized that it is even 
worse for humans. A comprehensive 
article tells of new ways of controlling 
the air in the house to make it suffi- 
ciently humid for health and comfort. 
Another article treated in an equally 
thorough fashion describes new equip- 
ment for the laundry. 


Tue series on ‘Why Should the Gar- 
den Have Design,’ with its excellent 
illustrations, will continue, and a new 
series will begin. This series is written 
in the form of letters and is really 
directed to the would-be gardener 
who knows less than nothing about 
gardening. The author is a real dirt 
gardener herself and has for sev- 
etal years carried on a correspondence 
with neophytes the country over. 
Compacted into these letters is in- 
formation that she has found from 
this experience is most desired. 





Important as are the articles listed 
above, the two really outstanding 
features of the next issue have not been 
mentioned. In order to give them an 
adequate introduction, they are de- 
scribed in detail in the next column. 
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HE distribution of a 
new copy of Howse 
Beautiful is always fol- 
lowed by a sheaf of letters asking certain definite questions 
about articles and illustrations appearing therein. These we 
welcome, and to them we give our most earnest attention. 
A large number of these inquiries can be reduced to these two 
types: How can I achieve an effect like that shown on the 
first page of the last issue? and Where can I obtain such a 
chair as that shown on the last page? These specific ques- 
tions we answer as far as the information is obtainable. 
This is not always possible, however, since furniture in 
many instances is antique or has been especially designed for 
the client and so cannot in either case be duplicated. 

Now, in order to assure House Beautiful readers of specific 
and practical help in the obtaining of different effects, 
finishes, colors, textures, paneling, or other details of the 
background, and of resources of furnishings, two new de- 
partments will be started in the next issue. 





A Buyinc Gume to New Furnisuines is the title of 
one. This is a five-page section that will feature furnishings, 
in groups and singly, which we know can be purchased in all 
large department stores throughout the country. These 
pages will serve the double purpose of keeping you informed 
pictorially of new trends and new designs in everything 
that pertains to the house, — a rdle that House Beautiful has 
always played to some degree, but which it will now enact 
more consistently and more extensively, — and they will 
show you only objects that are nationally available. 


How to Do Ir is the title of the second department. 
This will consist of four pages of text of the most practical 
nature, text which will contain information supplementary 
to the more inspirational matter which the magazine al- 
ways includes, and which will satisfy the interest that 
the captions arouse. The questions that you ask yourself 
when you look at the illustrations will be answered so 
far as our ability to anticipate them permits and space 
allows. 

House Beautiful exists for one sole purpose: To help you 
make your home more beautiful. The addition of these two 
new departments will, we believe, bring the magazine 
still nearer to our goal of the utmost helpfulness to each 
reader. 
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@ This lovely hollowware fea- 
tures the chaste beauty of 
International Sterling's Or- 
chid pattern. The alluring 
Bon Bon dish is only $10. The 
Centerpiece is $55. The Cof- 
fee Set—coffee pot, sugar 
bowl, cream pitcher and tray 
—is $225. The Sandwich Piate 
is $45. And the sta‘ely Sal! 
and Pepper are but $25. 


@ The Cadet Hair Brush is 
$9.50. The Orchid mirror, 
with brush and comb, is $50 
... the Harvard Military 
Brushes, $15 each...the Del- 
phine mirror, with brush and 
comb, $90... the Cavalier 
Military Brushes, $7.50 each 
... the Triomphe mirror, with 
brush and comb, $50. The 
Belmont Hair Brush is $8. 


@ The Varsity set, including 
hair brush, comb, nai! file, 
shoe horn, and silver boxes 
to hold other articles, in seal- 
skin case, $151. The Challen- 
ger hair brush, comb, nai! file, 
and scissors, in sealskin case, 
$38. The Courtier brush and 
comb, cased, $12.50. The lady's 
bag, with accessories in the 


Lady Louise pattern, $109. 


@ Flat silver in famous !nter- 


national patterns... Rhapsody 


Pine Tree... Orchid... 
Fontaine.. . Wedgwood 
Minuet...1810. One piace- 


setting (knife, fork, teaspoon 
! 


spoon, ano butter 

spread yin Minuet, may be 
purchased for $11.50! Write 
for complete ces of Minuet 
and other desig: hown here. 
STERLING 


INTERNAT ON 


STERLING SIt¥m™ 


| 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN EVER BEFOR| 


| 


, 


@ For a small additional sum, International Sterling 
may be had in the new Palladiant finish—which ban- 


ishes silver tarnish! Palladiant will keep your Inter- 


RHAPSODY 
PINE TREE 


1a 


WEDGWOOD 


oe ab Ba 


national Sterling silver like nmew—through the ye 
— without rubbing or polishing! Ask your jewele 
show you this beautiful Palladiant-processed sili 
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Because we believe that readers of House Beau- 
tiful, in addition to an interest in good taste as it 
relates to the home, have also a lively inquisitiveness 
about new trends and styles, we have initiated this 
department where we shall broadcast reliable style 
news in concise form. Many of these ideas will be 
developed further in the text pages of the magazine; 
some are of temporary importance only, but all will 
appeal to those who take pleasure in keeping abreast 
of the times. 


Sleeecerm nono: PERSIAN ART in London 
and the Colonial Exhibition in Paris are still 
finding their echoes in our decorating schemes. 
Rich exotic colors, obtained originally from 
vegetable and native clay dyes, and sophisti- 
cated geometric designs borrowed from the 
ancient handicrafts of Asia and Africa, are 
the dominant note in our present house 
furnishings. 


eee rrcee. charming in design and unique 
in type, is now available to the woman of 
good taste whose purse is not unlimited. 
Particularly smart are the small groups from 
the Adam, Directoire, and Hepplewhite 
periods. Unusual Biedermeier and Federal 
pieces are also obtainable. This furniture is 
reproduced with great care as to the authen- 
ticity of detail and coloring, and is especially 
designed for use as occasional pieces and in 
that concession to modern life, the breakfast- 
room or dining alcove. Some of the more 
fashionable decorators are using metal tables 
and chairs upholstered in brilliantly colored 
leathers or fabrics in breakfast-rooms. These 
give an air of ultimate smartness. 


ones FURNITURE AND GARDEN FURNITURE 
have become smart in both form and color 
and are no longer the prosaic members of the 
furniture family. Frames of wood or metal, 
or a combination of the two, in tones of 
golds and browns, are used with vivid greens, 
blues, and chalk-white upholstery fabrics on 
the newer pieces. Awnings, too, have found 
a place in the decorative world. Cleverly 
combined stripes, in vivid colorings and 
accented by white, are smartest at the mo- 
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ment. As is to be expected, stenciled Victo- 
rian designs are also appearing. Solid colors, 
lined with a lighter contrasting color and 
bordered with neoclassic designs, will appeal 
to the more conservative taste and will 
best grace the Colonial or Georgian house. 
Loosely woven fabrics, some with open mesh 
or drawn work which give an impression 
of coolness, are new coverings for garden 
furniture. 


Rues ia stripes and meander patterns, de- 
veloped in Northern African colorings and in 
rich texture of the Chinese rug, can now be 
obtained at the better stores. These rugs are 
one of the most attractive developments of 
the modern style and will fit successfully in 
any type of decorative scheme. 


(ieee in the rich colorings that are 
again borrowed directly from Northern 
Africa, and linens, block-printed in geometric 
patterns that betray inspiration from Persia 
and Africa, will be accepted with enthusiasm 
by the woman who wants to keep in step 
with the newest trend. 


Dinnerware has also undergone a rejuve- 
nating process. Refreshed and adapted to our 
modern needs, many old patterns have reap- 
peared. Quaintly sprigged flower and large 
single-rose patterns, so beloved by our grand- 
mothers, are again extremely popular. Neo- 
classic designs or moulded borders have been 
reproduced for formal dinnerware, while 
scenic prints, in soft coloring or black, meet 
the more moderate needs. 


New GLASSWARE in amethyst, olive green, or 
rich topaz offers a new color range to the 
hostess who prides herself on her table. Also, 
for this same fastidious person there are most 
amusing figures and animals in metal, glass, 
and porcelain, to relieve the usual banal 
centre decoration. This centre decoration, by 
the way, is now lower, flatter, and longer, and 
thus permits more than an occasional glimpse 
of the person opposite. 


IN ioe ane CHINA CABINETS, With interiors 
painted white, are much favored by a well- 
known decorator for use in rooms with white 
walls. They have just the right distinction 
to give a room an atmosphere that is out of 
the ordinary. 


A COMFORTER is doubtless always a com- 
forter, but some of us will sleep more soundly, 
perhaps, buried under one covered 1n the wool 
challis that harks back to England of the 
eighteenth century. And comforters with 
old quilting stitches, if not more soporific, 
will at least delight the eye by day. 
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Photograph by Dana B. Merrill 





In Tradztional Red, White, and Green 


The vivid red and gold pattern on the plates, sparkling 


crystal, and silver combine with red daisies and red and 


green grapes to give Christmas color to this table. The lin- 


'-ivory damask, the silver Wedgwood pattern, the 


7} 


it 


ng. i 


rown Derby, and the glassware engraved 


crystal. The centrepiece and compotes are replicas of old 
English pieces. This interior was arranged by Bertha 
Schaefer, Decorator, with the codperation of International 
Silver Company, Wm. H. Plummer Company, Old Bleach 
Linen Company, Ltd., and the English Antique Shop 
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An Old Plantation House on the Santee River 


BY SARA FURMAN 


Recarine the glamour of a past era of traditionally 
gracious and abundant living, Harrietta, an old plantation 
house on the Santee River, about forty miles from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, stands to-day as a perfect and beauti- 
ful example of the domestic architecture and decoration 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century in the lower 
South. Exemplifying as it does the finest local adaptation 
of the beauty of design associated with the names of the 
Adam brothers, Chippendale, and Sheraton, it calls to mind 
the fact that our records suffer a serious loss because so 
little is known of the American designers and craftsmen 
of this period — particularly in the South. Justice pro- 
tests at the unfairness that allowed the artist who planned 
those graceful columns and stairways, those exquisitely 
executed mantels and cornices, to remain anonymous. 
Harrietta is one of the residences of Mr. and Mrs. Horatio 
S. Shonnard of New York. It is in the centre of the fine 
shooting and fishing region in the ‘low country’ of South 
Carolina, and is one of several places which quite recently 
have been reclaimed by sportsmen. Fortunately the new 
vitality has in no way spoiled the old-time atmosphere. 
Plantation houses and gardens have been restored with 
sympathetic judgment and taste. Even the old rice fields 


remain, with their canals and ‘reserves’ winding among 
giant cypress trees and live oaks and magnolias, suggesting 
a charm and mystery that are enchanting. Camellias, 
azaleas, and Gardenias perennially add fragrance and color. 
It takes little imagination to see the rice fields filled with 
busy, singing Negroes, the old mill wheels turning, and 
all the hospitable luxury of the aristocracy of a past civili- 
zation. In fact at Harrietta it requires no imagination, as 
some of the old fields are planted still and worked by the 
field-hand families. Rice production not being profitable 
there now, the crop is for the duck, which come in count- 
less flocks and share with the Negroes, who are also great 
rice eaters. And while the mill is no longer practical, and 
modern plumbing and power have superseded old ways, 
the present mistress, having been brought up in the 
Southern tradition, seems to live and entertain in the 
manner of the romantic past. She also takes great interest 
in the life of the ‘quarters,’ understands Gullah, and 
encourages the singing and amusements of the colored 
people. 

From 1690, when the first Huguenots settled on the 
banks of the Santee River, up until the Civil War, this 
country throve on agriculture. The cultivation of indigo, 





Surrounded by giant cypress trees, live oaks, and magnolias, Harrietta is a splendid example of eighteenth- 
century domestic architecture in the South, even though the name of the architect who designed it is unknown 


hemp, and rice brought big returns to the landowners, 
particularly in the years immediately following the Revo- 
lution, when the troubles in Europe made the export 
demand large and the sales profitable. These profits went 
mostly into good living. In building, for example, the 
finest material was used, and neither time nor expense was 
spared in its preparation. The black cypress of which 
Harrietta was built is as sound as when it was first cut 
and seasoned — probably by slave labor on the plantation 
— more than a hundred and fifty years ago. As in the old 
days, the plantation has its ‘terrapin crawl’ and ‘shad 
net,’ which, with wild turkey, duck, venison, and par- 
tridge, provide an epicurean fare. 

The house originally was built for Harriet Pinckney 
Horry, the granddaughter of Chief Justice Pinckney, and 
the plantation was part of her dowry when she married 
Frederick Rutledge. Mr. Rutledge died very soon after- 
ward, so the young widow went back to the home of her 
family, and the lovely house shared the tragedy of her 
grief by remaining empty for seventy years. Fortunately 

vas not allowed to fall into decay, and even the gardens 
were protected from the vandalism that devastated so 


m old places; so that to-day not only the original 
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doorways and windows, but also venerable hedges and 


1 . . 
flowering trees, are extant witnesses to a Very much 


changed order. And whatever sad spirits may have hov- 
ered about the place during its loneliness must be cheered 
by the present rehabilitation. Profuse foliage and flowers, 
overshadowed by massive moss-draped trees, seem to 
symbolize the strange mixture of gayety and grief, of tran- 
quillity and tragedy, that has spread over that pictur- 
esque land. 

To drive through the long avenue of live oaks — even 
lacking the attendance of black coachman and footmen — 
is just the right approach to the old garden, which happily 
has been left as originally planned. The present owners 
have added variety to the beauty with an interesting col- 
lection of semitropical shrubbery which they have gath- 
ered from many parts of the world; but the curved footpath, 
bordering a somewhat formal planting, still leads to the 
door just as it did when désigned for young Mistress 
Harriet Horry. The carriage drive still is used as the drive- 
way, and if one must arrive in a motor, it should be kept as 
quiet as possible so as not to disturb the deer and birds that 
claim the place as their heritage. Speed also deprives one 
of many alluring glimpses of canals leisurely stretching out 
through the marshes. If a visit is made in the spring, as the 
first one always should be, the world will seem in bloom. 
From the tall trees hung with wisteria to the dark ponds 
covered with waterlilies, Nature will have put on her best. 
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The architectural detail of the exterior of the house is 
delicate and beautiful. The stairways and piazzas par- 
ticularly seem to express the graciousness of the South. 
Wrought-iron stairway railings, which also cross the arch 
that divides the front steps, trace a graceful design against 
the light background of the house. The fanlight over the 
piazza, which is repeated over the front door, is a bit of 
pure beauty. The restoration of life to an old house is 
indeed a joy comparable to nothing else, especially when 
that restoration calls back even the atmosphere that 
surrounds a place like Harrietta. 

The old quarters are replaced by cottages built in char- 
acter with the house, and are occupied by descendants of 
the slaves who used to serve the old plantation. At first, 
by the way, the colored people resented the innovation of 
electric lights and other modern gadgets, but soon got used 
to them, without making any marked change in their very 
picturesque manner of living. Their primitive singing and 
dancing are extraordinary. There probably is no place in 
the country where the race is as pure or its expression as 
spontaneous. The men who act as guides and oarsmen 


know every inch of ground and water, and have an 
instinctive knowledge of the woods and wild life. 

Rare taste has been used in the furnishing and decoration, 
all of which is contemporary with the house and much of 
which is of local workmanship. Some of the furniture 
even belonged to the original owners. Among the things 
particularly noteworthy to connoisseurs are the crystal 
chandeliers and fixtures in the dining- and drawing-rooms 
— which came from an old Charleston house — and two 
Aubusson carpets. The mantels, of which there are eight 
or ten originals, are in the Adam style and are among the 
best examples in the South. The dining-room furniture, 
though probably made in Charleston, is in the Adam man- 
ner and would reflect credit on Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
themselves. In fact the house is full of fine specimens of 
eighteenth-century cabinetmaking. Antique mirrors and 
family portraits assume proper dignity on the formal 
walls, and a fine collection of old books fills the library. 
The tables and secretary in the drawing-room are English, 
as are the deep, comfortable chairs and sofas. Satin cur- 
tains of soft yellow accent the yellow tones in the carpet. 





The hallway, which runs across the length of the house, is papered with an old Japanese fibre painted in water scene and flora 
. . a . 7 
typical of the locality. The curving stairway and the front door with its handsome cornice and fanlight make this an excep 


tionally beautiful entrance 
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A local flower furnishes the decorative basis 
of each bedroom, the one above being the 
Magnolia Room. Here the coloring is all in 
white and yellows, with draperies of glazed 
chintz showing magnolia blossoms on a 
white ground 


The Cherokee Rose room has chintz curtains 
with pale pink blossoms trailing over a 
brown background. These curtains are 
piped with old blue like the rug, and are 
used against oyster-white walls 





The entry, which runs lengthwise of the house, is papered 
with an old Chinese fibre, which is painted in water scenes 
and flora typical of the locality. 

The basement floor has been made into a spacious lounge, 
with gun and billiard rooms adjoining. In complete con- 
trast to the formality upstairs it seems quite detached, 
and is a comfortable and amusing retreat for anyone, but 
to the sportsmen from ‘up No’th,’ to whom the country 
is a hunting paradise, it is of course the chief attraction of 
the house. Here in the early morning the huntsmen assem- 
ble for the duck drives or fishing expeditions, here their 
tackle and guns are kept and cared for. Incidentally not 
only are duck, deer, and partridge abundant, but even bear 
occasionally are seen on the place. In the reserve waters 
near by, alligators appear in numbers during the summer, 
and blue heron and egrets nest within a few miles. A gun 
club owning fifty thousand acres, with the adjoining 
thousands that the government recently has bought for a 
sanctuary for wild life, makes the section one of the large 
protected areas of the country. 

In planning the furnishings of the bedrooms, Mrs. 
Shonnard had the delightful idea of using a local flower as 
the decorative basis of each room. She found it both an 


The furnishings of the drawing-room with its original mantel have been selected with rare taste. The 
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amusing and a difficult task, and the results are appro- 
priately charming. It is a pleasant prospect to be assigned, 
for instance, to the Magnolia Room. It is all white and 
yellow and old wood, with the patina that comes only 
from many years of gentle care. The draperies are of French 
glazed chintz — large magnolia blossoms on a white back- 
ground — which might have been designed especially for 
Harrietta. Yellow centres of the white flowers reflect the 
soft yellow rug, which, with the mahogany and mirrors, 
catches and extends the mellow sunshine with a cheering 
warmth. Low antique tables have been used throughout 
for dressing tables, together with fine four-posters and 
swell-front chests. 

The Wild-Flower Room is unusual. The walls are cov- 
ered in an exact reproduction of one of the original wall- 
papers. Bouquets, of which cornflower blue and rose are 
the predominating colors, are on a blue background. The 
curtains are plain rose chintz and the rug black. The 
Cherokee rose is the wild rose of South Carolina, and has 
a namesake in another of the guestrooms. Its chintz cur- 
tains of pale pink blossoms trailing over a brown back- 
ground suggest the early spring woods. These draperies, 
piped in old blue like the rug, and used against oyster-white 
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delicate crystal chandeliers came from an old house in Charleston, and antique mirrors and family pertraits 
assume proper dignity on the formal walls, Curtains of soft yellow satin accent the yellow tones found in 


the Aubusson carpet 
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Perfection of architectural detail is everywhere apparent, and here, as in the other rooms, the furnishings complement their 


background. The dining-room furniture, though probably made in Charleston, is worthy of Adam or Hepplewhite 


walls, make another unusual and pleasing color combina- 
tion. 

The mistress’s own room is a more sophisticated 
rose, which, combined with French gray, is charming. 
The Pond-Lily Room is white with a rug of Chinese red, 
and the white glazed chintz curtains, decorated with pond 
lilies, are piped in Chinese red. White throughout the 
house is used with distinguished effectiveness. Perhaps 
the most unique bedroom is the Old Mill Room. Its 
windows, which now are hung with a chintz of old mills, 


The old rice fields with 
their winding canals re- 
main, though now their 
crops are raised only to 
attract the wild duck 


overlook the rice fields and see the masses of wild duck 
come and go. 

Waving good-bye to the tiny brown children that pop 
up on the roadside, and to the larger, eager ones that 
appear to open and close the gateways, one leaves Har- 
rietta with a feeling of satisfied gratitude that so lovely a 
place is restored and lived in. Without any of the museum 
self-consciousness of displaying relics, it gives life and 
usefulness to a cross section of the South, preserving all 
the charm it displayed at the height of its past glory. 
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A small, old-fashioned garden seems to bright-colored peppers flower side by 
bloom in the centre of this table. On a side. Centrepiece, courtesy of Buchwalter, 
mirror plaque are placed rows of small, Inc.; china and glass, courtesy of Gil- 
brightly colored opaque glass flowers man Collamore & Company, Inc.; silver, 
fastened to tubular glass bases. White courtesy of Towle Silversmiths; linen, 
calla lilies, tulips, roses, cornflowers, and courtesy of Remington P. Fairlamb 


Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 
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Tulips in Mercury 


This decorative centrepiece for the table 
consists of a silver-mercury glass urn 
filled with tulips made of the same silver- 
mercury glass, with white leaves. The 
urn and candlesticks, also of silver glass, 
are placed on a mirror plaque. Centre- 


piece and candlesticks, courtesy of Pitt 
Petri; china and glass, courtesy William 
H. Plummer & Company; silver, cour- 
tesy International Silver Company; linen, 
courtesy Irish & Scottish Linen Damask 
Guild 





For the Low 


Small garden and field flowers of porce- 
lain in natural colors, including roses, 
narcissus, cornflowers, and carnations, 
are arranged in a flowered porcelain 
bowl against a background of white 


damask. Two smaller bowls of black 
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Centre pzece 


porcelain are filled with 
flowers. ( entreplece, hina / glass, 
courtesy of William H. Pi 

Company; silver, courtesy) Int 
Silver Company; linen, courtesy lrish & 


Scottish Linen Damask Guild 
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White and Gold and Pastel Shades 


Calla lilies and cat-o'-nine-tails are used 
in a white and gold porcelain wine 
cooler for the centre of this table. The 
lilies and cat-o’-nine-tails are made of 
heavy wax, highly glazed, in black and 


white and in beautiful pastel colors. 


Flowers, courtesy of Madolin Mapelsden; 
china and glass, courtesy of Gilman 
Collamore & Company, Inc.;_ silver, 
courtesy of Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen 
Company; linen, courtesy Irish & Scottish 
Linen Damask Guild 
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BeNDENGIES IN RUG STYLES TO-DAY 


III. Rugs as Pattern 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 





Photograph by Richard Averill Smith 









A Feraghan rug with small-scale all-over pattern is admirably adapted to a room of this type. The color scheme com- 
bines terra cotta, rust, and brown with accents of gold. Walter Johnson, Decorator 


Partern, properly used, gives rich opportunity for a fine 
decorative quality in our rooms; misused, it is an open 
invitation to decorative chaos. With the present-day re- 
newal of interest in patterned rugs, Oriental or domestic, 
some appreciation and understanding of the uses of pattern 
in room composition become necessary if we are to avoid 
the restlessness that results from its misuse. Many people, 
afraid of it, turn to the plain surfaces entirely, thereby 
losing one of their best chances for characterful decoration. 
They also entirely overlook the fact that the larger and 
simpler the areas used, the more difficult become the 
problems. 

It takes a very skillful worker in any art to express 
beauty simply. When we use a plain rug, plain walls, and 
subdivide these areas by the patterns and colors in curtains, 
furniture forms, and upholstery, — silhouetted against 
them, — we must be exceedingly careful or our rooms will 
have a bare, gawky, and gaunt appearance, especially if 
we are afraid of patterns in the upholstery and insist upon 
having several of the largest chairs and the big sofa 
covered with plain material. Often the introduction of a 
properly tuned pattern on the floor simplifies the whole 
problem and gives welcome warmth and interest with a 


minimum of decorative troubles. Learning to see rug 
patterns and colors in right scale, tone, and character for 
these other elements in our room design is not difficult 
if the problem is properly understood at the outset. 

The fundamental necessity lies in learning to think of 
the entire room as a composition of pattern. Forget that 
there are rugs, chairs, bookcases, and sofas. Think of them 
as silhouetted against the wall and floor areas, subdivided, 
like any design, by the details of their own structure or by 
the figures made by the patterns in the curtains and up- 
holstery and the lights, pictures, and mirrors. Thus they 
become part of the pattern composition of the room in the 
same fashion that parts of a dress pattern or the bits of 
design in a fine old damask or brocade belong together. 
When all of these large, small, and medium-sized colored 
forms fit easily and smoothly together, we say that they 
are balanced, that the room is restful, that the result 1s 
harmonious. When some of them are too small or too 
large, our eyes are torn hither and thither; our attention 
is distracted and we are uncomfortable because of the 
restlessness of the effect. If the little geometric patterns 
on the wall are easing us gently across its surfaces, it is 
exasperating to look down to the floor and bold, large 
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Fig. 1. An antique Ispahan rug of the late sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century, probably made for an Indian potentate, 
showing an unusual design delicately drawn. All photographs 
by courtesy of H. Michaelyan, Inc. 


Fig. 2. The floral design of this Kirman rug, in soft tones of 
rose, blue, and tan, is typical of these finely woven Persian rugs 


Fig. 3. A Hamadan rug of striking design with blue medallion 
set in a red panel. The corners have a blue background and are 
covered with a delightful patterning of daisies 


Fig. 4. A large and beautiful Hispano-Moresque rug of the early 
sixteenth century, combining the classic honey and blue 


Fig. 5. A bold design is used in this rare Anatelian Yuruk rug. 
Three cartouches in red, blue, and tan with scrolled crosses stand 
out against a pale tan ground 





patterns rudely calling for attention. We feel an impera- 
tive need for something to act as peacemaker between 
them —a rdle that might be filled by upholstery and 
curtains. 

On the other hand, if we had chosen the scale of the rug 
pattern to make a slight contrast to the walls, giving us a 
rather solid, all-over effect of designs of medium size, 
it would have been possible for our eyes to keep on moving 
easily across the walls and down to the floor — the latter 
by its slight contrast giving us the feeling of greater 
strength and interest. The result would have been pleas- 
antly harmonious. 

Good decorators in fine creative work constantly give us 
surprises with their unexpected combinations of pattern. 
The test of whether the result is sound decoration or an 
‘effect’ — stagey and tending toward the artificial — lies 
partly in this judicious balancing of the different areas. 
We all have to use our eyes with the intelligence born of 
knowledge of design to see and appreciate fine work in this 
art as in any other. Nothing is more fatal to fine work 
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and its appreciation than the desire for mere effect on the 
one hand or, on the other, the constant use of a small 
bundle of preconceived notions such as ‘Always use a plain 
rug with patterned walls’; ‘Always use a patterned rug 
with plain walls,’ and the like. Growth and the real ex- 
pression of beauty lie in the unlimited use of sound 
principles of design — not in staginess or in the use of a 
recipe book of ‘dos and don'ts’, which may or may not 
be sound in principle. 

Pattern in rugs counts both as color and as form in the 
composition of the room. In the last article, we considered 
it from the standpoint of color, and I will pick up the 
thread of the story there. The majority of patterned rugs, 
Orientals, — antique or modern, —and the domestic 
types including the so-called American Oriental, follow 
one of the three following classifications regarding color. 
The classifications are very general, but they may serve 
to help our color thinking and simplify the problem of 
our rugs in relation to curtains and walls. 

In the first group are the rugs with light backgrounds, 
having their pattern in 
delicately drawn figures in 
soft colors. These vary 
widely in scale and in 
character of drawing. 
They also vary greatly in 
the amount of the light 
field shown in contrast to 
the delicate patterning. 
Nevertheless, for purposes 
of simplification, let us 
(Continued on page 524) 


Fig. 6. A beautifully designed border surrounds the plain blue 
central field of this early eighteenth-century Daghestan rug 


Fig. 7. A well-known archaic design of central square flanked 
by four octagons is used in this Bergama rug of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century 


Fig. 8. A Ghiordez rug of the seventeenth century with magenta 
field terminating at either end in a pointed arch with sky-blue 
spandrels filled with rose-red leaf motifs 
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IN THE. CHARLESTON, VERN ey 


Yeamans Hall, Charleston, South Carolina — the Residence of 


Charles N. Mason, Esq. 


FRANKLIN ABBOTT, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Tebbs & Knell, Inc 
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Original in design, yet in harmony with the traditional architecture of the South, this house is 
built of wire-cut brick painted white. The special roofing tile were made to resemble as 
closely as possible the eighteenth-century rose-colored tile found on the early Charleston houses 
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The woodwork in the harmoniously decorated living-room was taken from an old house 
in Charleston. In addition, eighteenth-century furniture and brightly colored chintz make 
this a most inviting room. Elsie Cobb Wilson, Decorator. The porch, with its slender cast- 


stone columns, serves as a secluded outdoor living-room 
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Photographs by Fred. R. Dapprich 


Straight from the living-room 
window runs a hedge-bor- 
dered gravel path leading to 
the formal garden of pools and 
beds on a lower level 


In the illustration on the op- 
posite page one feels the at- 
mosphere of an Old World 
garden, although this entire 
effect has been achieved with- 
in two years. At the far end 
of the allée of olives stretch the 
terrace and house 


A HOUSE THAT PROJECTS ITSELF INTO THE GARDEN 


The Residence of Mr. A. B. Young 


Pasadena, California 


BY MARJORIE DOBBINS KERN 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, Architect 
A. E. HANSON, Landscape Architect 


To that pleasant phrase, ‘the humanities,’ one is some- 
times tempted to attribute a meaning that tradition has 
tailed to give it. If for example one said, ‘This house is full 
of humanities,’ would n’t it be known at once what was 
meant? Would n’t it be understood that the house was a 


living tl 


flowering with little unexpected touches, 


bits of decoration, intimate corners and angles that grew 
directly out of the imagination of the inhabitants, as well 
as out of the individual requirements of site, exposure, and 
so on? ‘Humannesses’ is too cumbersome a word to 
satisfy the demands of every day. 

A Spanish house has a special need of humanities; in 
fact one could say categorically that a Spanish house 
should never be built by a dull, utilitarian-minded person. 
For the heavy solid masonry can be cold and dead unless it 
is treated light-heartedly, with a talent for spontaneous 
adornment and an eye for the gayety of little things. De- 
tails count for so much when the background is bare and 
white and clear. Besides giving character, they reveal a 
man’s love and his joy in making beautiful his surround- 
ings. After the business of four walls and a roof has been 
attended to, one must have a surplus of creative energy to 
spend on the decorative details if one wants to give 
personality to a house. 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Young’s Andalusian house and 
garden in Pasadena are quite brimful of humanities. No- 
where is there anything cut and dried, or dull and stiff. 
As soon as one enters the front gate and drives up to the 
front door one is carried back to the old days in Spain, 
when a man built his own house and garden and gave them 
his own characteristic stamp. Many are the sophisticated 
architects in this country who have tried and failed to 
reproduce the easy flexible lines, the irregular masses and 
just proportions, the harmony and beauty of the old dwell- 
ings in Spain which the primitive peasant created hap- 
hazardly with such success. It takes a sure touch and a 
mastery of materials to manage the haphazard effect, for 
if it be not right, it is much more wrong than the logical, 
geometric plan worked out by cold intellect alone. 

The architect of Mr. Young’s house, the late George 
Washington Smith, caught accurately his client’s desires, 
and architect and client worked together toward the same 
end, both knowing that the greatest charm comes from 
doing a thing in a human and natural and unpretentious 
way. The floor plan of the house spreads out in a comfort- 
able and spontaneous fashion, scorning the formal angles 





architecture habitually takes. The levels of the ground 
floor adjust themselves to the slight variations of topog- 
raphy, dropping a few steps here, mounting a step or two 
there, thus giving to the more important rooms the added 
dignity of greater ceiling height, and to the more intimate, 
personal rooms the cosiness of a low ceiling. The seem- 
ingly very thick walls, which are in reality double walls, 
allow the windows to be deeply inset, and add to the feel- 
ing of intimacy and security. There is something about 
them pleasantly reminiscent of the abundant building of 
ages past, when the plentiful supply of this world’s goods 
left no need for economy in the width of a wall. One is 
not allowed to feel the heaviness of the walls because of 
the intriguing touches of adornment that lighten them — 
a little shelf in a corridor with bits of porcelain sitting upon 
it, flowerpots in the window, old iron locks, beautifully 
patterned, covering the electric switches. 

One of the happiest features of the house is its connection 
with the garden. The house projects itself into the gar- 
den, throwing out loggias, terraces, pergolas, walls, as 
though its creator so loved his work that he was loath 
to stop building. Along the south side is a two-storied 


The living-room terrace is partially 
shaded by olive trees, and through it 
runs a rill which flows from the wall 
fountain under the loggia. Box-bor- 
dered beds surround the central 
area, which is comfortably furnished 
Jor outdoor living 











Doors from the library and 
living-room open on the loggia, 
where potted plants are clus- 
tered in sociable groups and 
evergreen grapevines climb 
the columns of the pergola, 
softening the transition be- 
tween house and garden 


loggia, its ground floor opening off the library and the 
dining-room. In front of this again stretches a pergola 
parallel to the loggia — an unpremeditated pergola, added 
to give extra shelter from the California sun. Its delicate 
Mudejar columns hung with evergreen grapevines form 
yet another gradation between house and garden. From 
under it extends an ample graveled terrace shaded by olives, 
planted with box-bordered beds around a circular area in 
the centre, where are gathered cushioned seats and tables 
and all the accoutrements of a gracious life out of doors. 

The lines of the garden grow out from the lines of the 
house. Under the loggia against the house wall is a wall 
fountain which is the source of supply for the little rill 
that crosses the terrace, comes out on the other side, and 
runs down the slope between an allée of olives to end in a 
brimming pool at the bottom. A lovable and companion- 
able little rill, it is made of blue tile set in pavement of 
rose-colored brick, and interrupts itself at the cross paths 
to pause in small tiled pools, surrounded by assorted sizes 
of pots. On each side of the allée of olives are individual 
garden units — for roses, for irises, for a child’s play- 
ground, for box-bordered flower beds, and so forth. To 
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the east of the house are formal hedged lawns and a water 
garden, its pools and jets deriving direct inspiration from 
the garden of the Generalife in Spain. Throughout the 
grounds every area, whether for pleasure or for service, 
is segregated from the other areas, thus forming a series of 
outdoor rooms. 

The garden in fact has the appearance of being built on 
more definite, precise lines than the house. Being a Spanish 
garden, it must have formality of design, but this does not 
mean it is not a human garden; it is more human, on the 
contrary, than if it were done in the naturalistic style 
which is an imitation of Nature’s method. There are here, 
too, the irregularity in formal pattern, the occasional 
haphazardness in planting, which are characteristic of 
Spain and which give a spirit of ease to the underlying 
formality of the plan. There were no trees at all on the 
ground when the landscape construction was started, so 
it was possible to use those brought in a number of 
them higher than the house — not only to accent the plan 
where necessary, but also to give an effect of freedom and 
informality by placing a few of them at uuexpected points. 

Without doubt the source of greatest delight in a Spanish 
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Below the terrace a little rill runs down a 
slope between an allée of olive trees, to end 
in a brimming pool at the bottom. Here 
again flowerpots are used with charming 
effect around the tiled coping of the pool 
and on the back of the sweeping circular 
seat which encloses it 


The path above crosses the allée of olive 
trees and shows the delicate use of water in 
rills and slender fountain jet so typical of 
Spain. The rills are of blue tile set in a rose 
brick pavement, and the dark tvy ground 
cover contrasts with the pale gray of the 
olive trees. On the right, steps lead to either 


end of the living-room terrace 
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Another view of the terrace, looking toward the hedged iris garden beyond the end of the house. 
The wall fountain between the windows is hidden by plants 


garden is that particularly humanizing element, the 
flowerpots; these Mr. Young’s landscape architect has used 
to their fullest effect. Along the tops of the terrace walls, 
around the pool copings, on the backs of benches, to mark 
changes of level, every place where a bit of decoration 
could add life to the garden, are pots in various shapes and 
sizes. They collect in sociable groups at the base of the 
pergola pillars and crowd up the steps in the loggia, carry- 
ing the garden directly to the threshold of the house. 
At the entrance door the visitor is greeted by friendly ranks 
of primroses and begonias. With every changing season 
the contents of the pots are different, and they offer a de- 
lightful field for experimentation in various types of plants 
suited to pot culture, and their behavior under new condi- 
tions. Signifying as they do love and care and personal 
ittention, flowerpots are one of the most potent of all 


mediums of decoration to give charm to house and garden. 


One more element which contributes to the success of 
Mr. Young’s home is the entrance court.The house is placed 


near the street, with the adjoining garage and service 


quarters making a wall to the street boundary. The drive 
enters under a roofed gateway, between white walls on 
both sides, and beneath vines stretched on wide arched 
supports. Eventually these vines will grow to form a 
green tunnel. Drive and courtyard, of convenient size and 
easy angles, are paved with small pebbles according to the 
Majorcan custom. Unable to persuade a local contractor 
to take the contract for the pebble pavement, the owner 
took it himself. 

He procured a group of Mexicans, whose Spanish ances- 
try he hoped would help them’ to carry out his project, 
and first laying out the Moorish seven-pointed star, with 
rays running out from between the points, to serve as a 
model, he instructed them to use their imagination a little 
in laying the stones. When the Mexicans started to work 
they began near the front door in a dull and mechanical 
fashion. As their task progressed their interest was 
aroused, and they began making little herringbone pat- 
terns, crossed bands on the pavement, and small gutters to 
carry off the rain. Before they had finished they became 





To the east of the house is the 
formal water garden, its pools 
and jets deriving direct inspt- 
ration from the garden of the 
Generalife in Spain. Roses and 
other flowers bloom in the 
hedge-bordered beds around 
the edge 
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inspired to create geometrical figures, and down at the gate 
produced a handsome heart enframed in a diamond. The 
old-time method of allowing the workman a little freedom 
to think for himself is occasionally productive of desirable 
results, and may even add a flavor of gay inconsequence to 
such an ordinarily utilitarian feature as an entrance court. 

A house and garden such as Mr. Young’s bring home the 
fact that Spanish architecture is not a passing fad in 
America. Embodying as it does the furthest developments 
in material comfort of this country, together with the best 
of the arts and graces that flourish in the older civilization 
of Europe, the achievement pictured here can safely with- 
stand the scrutiny of future generations. 


The entrance court (left) has a pebbled pavement, 
characteristic of Majorca, and vines are being 
trained over the driveway to form a future vine- 
clad tunnel 
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BY HOMER E. ELLERTSON 


To-day, in displaying his new house, the owner 
exhibits his kitchen as proudly as other rooms. 
The owner of El Taarn, which was described in 
the last issue, is no exception, as this article 
demonstrates 


Oe hobs and swinging cranes, and gleaming walls hung 
with provincial copper, have a tremendous appeal for many 
of us when we pipe-dream about our kitchen-to-be. And 
yet others of us are convinced that another and new type 
eauty, equally appealing, can be achieved in this most 
rian room by the use of the products that this ma- 
olrers. 


r 


¢ modern electric range in gray and white, by being 
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givel = proper background, can become truly an object 
of beaut | certainly presents a telling contrast to the 


monstrosity of our youth. The simple mass of the 
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One of the most ingenious 
ideas evolved in this man- 
made kitchen is that of turn- 
ing the folding troning board 
into a table for hurried break- 
fasts 
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KITCHEN AS CONCEIVED bY ora 


newer electrical refrigerator charms by its efficient appear- 
ance and obtrudes not upon precious space when vital 
operations are in full swing. Yes, old copper has gone 
perhaps from our kitchen, but the gray of zinc and alumi- 
num is no mean substitute, especially if it is foiled with 
yellow cooking bowls, round red trays, or baskets of 
polished apples and freshly washed vegetables. 

The special problem in designing a kitchen for El Taarn 
was to accommodate the greatest number of strictly utilita- 
rian features in the smallest possible space, and yet have a 
practical, modern, workable kitchen. The round towerlike 
mass of the house necessitated a right-angled projection 
for this room, which was further enlarged by subtracting 
a slight amount of space from the library-living-room. 

To the annoyance of the carpenter, the vast network of 
lost areas that exist between the rough timbered construc- 
tion of walls suggested drawers and shelves innumerable, 
and it became a game of give and take to wrest an appreci- 
able number of these from Limbo and incorporate them 
into the kitchen. 


Some of these shelves are now used to accom- 
modate an amusing library of American and 
foreign cookbooks. These are reached by a 
curving corner step, over which a window gives 
view to the main garden walk. This view 
furnishes perhaps no less inspiration than the 
magic-making recipes. Beneath this kitchen 
library is a group of four small drawers. One 
of these, fulfilling a dream of childhood days, is 
reserved just for chocolate, another is for those 
minute necessities of a kitchen that are prone 
to roll, leap about, and, at a critical moment, 
completely vanish. 

In every workroom, perhaps especially in the 
kitchen, there soon accumulates a collection 
of things which hinder efficient performance. 
In cooking, the eye and mind must be free from 
such annoyances or the result will be a dismal 
failure. At such time one has an overwhelming 
desire to ‘clear the decks.’ Therefore, the suc- 
cessful kitchen must be so designed as to make 
this ‘clean sweep’ possible. 

Clearing the decks necessitates the maximum 
of free floor space. Here this is achieved in part 
by folding counters and by cupboards suspended 
from walls and ceiling. A real triumph is the 
double use of the ironing board, which, it was 
one day discovered, makes an excellent table 
for a hurried breakfast. There are also groups 
of shelves for china and glass and preserves 
along one wall, and in an opposite corner quite 
the most picturesque feature of the room. This 
is a decorative corner (Continued on page 528) 
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An arched doorway frames the view of a deco- 
rative corner cupboard which contains colorful 
kitchen pottery. A cabinet below houses the 
telephone behind swinging doors carved to 
suggest the spirit of its purpose 


The small size and unusual shape of this room 
necessitated an original and clever arrange- 
ment of drawers and cupboards in order to 
produce the workable kitchen that was finally 
evolved 
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Photographs by Emelie Dantelson 
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THE: RIGHT PLANT- IN THE RUG Peeters 


Although any growing Plant gives Pleasure, 
this 1s augmented by Consideration given 


to the Appropriateness of Plant and Setting 


BY MARTHA FISCHER 


SETTINGS BY ROSE CUMMING, DECORATOR 


In this octagonal room the somewhat cold ele- 
gance of Directoire furnishings is directly com- 
plemented by the stately curves of the calla lily. 
Its white flower is also an echo of the color es- 
pecially characteristic of Directoire decoration 


Tz decorative value of potted plants to the interior is a 
recognized fact, happily much taken advantage of to-day. 
Although the universal appeal to the human spirit of 
growing green things may not be dwelt on here, we may 
well ask ourselves if we extract the greatest possible per- 
centage of decorative value from these adjuncts to the 
beauty and serenity of our homes. Or do we buy our 
potted plants, as some people buy their clothes, because 
they are ‘pretty, and what I like’? We know the disastrous 
results of such undiscriminating choice. The same policy 
with potted plants may be as calamitous. The fullest 
percentage of decorative value is derived from the potted 
plant only when we use it with a suitable background and 
container. 

Almost any type of potted plant, from the sheer fact that 
it is a gracious, living thing, is at home in almost any type 
of room. Some plants, however, by their harmony with 
the spirit, color scheme, predominating lines, and pattern 
of a room, furnish such telling accents to it that it would 
be mere folly not to study such successful combinations 
and to benefit thereby. The same is also true of the con- 
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tainers of the plants and their relation both to what 
they contain and to the objects among which they are to 
take their place. 

To illustrate in the case of the plants: the harmony of 
the rather cold elegance of the calla lily with the rather 
cold elegance of the Directoire room is such that one might 
imagine that the one was created peculiarly and exclusively 
for the other. The gentle, outward curve of the flower 
stalks and leaf stems has, actually, an affiliation with the 
gentle outward rake that is so distinctive a feature of 
Directoire furniture. The white flower is a further echo 
of the color highly distinctive of Directoire decoration. 
On the other hand, have you never seen an Early American 
room whose last note of felicity was a red Geranium in its 
earthen pot? As for the cactus, do its grotesqueries show 
anywhere to better advantage, outside its native desert 
setting, than when silhouetted against the large, plain 
surfaces of the modernist room, or does any room wear 
these said grotesqueries of form and detail with easier 
nonchalance than the aforementioned interior? 

Many sovereigns had favorite flowers, whose popularity 





The sturdy and unpretentious Geranium can effectively be used in a room of French I rovincial 
type as illustrated, and is equally at home in an Early American or simple peasant setting 
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Delicately formed and colored roses are eminently suited to Louis XV and Louis 
XVI interiors, and the passion of Marie Antoinette for these flowers made them a 
favorite motif of designers and craftsmen of the latter period. The delicate spright- 
liness of lilies-of-the-valley makes them another happy selection for rooms of this type 
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for that reason led them to be copiously used in the in- 
teriors fashionable at the time. It is interesting to note 
that this process of selection proved, in most cases; to be 
wise and suitable. Louis XIV, for example, had, as his 
favorite growing thing, the orange tree. There is an 
opulence about this plant’s cream-colored waxiness , of 
flower and dark glossiness of leaf that attunes itself well 
with the gorgeousness of the decorative style of this 
period. Marie Antoinette had a passion for roses. The 
painters, designers, and craftsmen of the day used the rose 
as one of the leading motifs in Louis XVI decorative 
painting, ceramics, textiles, and wood carving. No flower 
is more harmonious with the sophisticated insouciance of 
the Louis XVI room than the delicately colored, delicately 
formed French and English roses of the period — English 
gardening was the great vogue in France at the time. It 
takes a sturdier rose to hold its own against the more ful- 
some forms and colors of the Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
William and Mary, Queen Anne, or early Georgian room. 
The American Beauty itself is none too robust as an accent 
in rooms of these styles. However, we are getting more 


.interior. They and the potted hyacinths - 





into the territory of cut flowers in the matter of roses, for 
these flowers are usually more decorative in a vase than 
in a pot. 

The horticultural-minded William III, Dutch Stadt- 
holder and English King, after whom, and his wife, the 
William and Mary style is named, is said to have had a 
particular fondness for the tulip, brought to such high 
development in his native country. Pots of tulips, pro- 
vided they are the right color, are happy in almost any 
both Dutch 
developments —seem particularly appropriate with Queen 
Anne furniture, which, in its purity, without the intrusion 
of that abortive elaboration on original forms that had 
its beginnings in Germarly, is very essentially Dutch. 
The hyacinth has an unpretentiousness that lends itself 
well to Early American, Elizabethan, and all provincial 
or peasant styles, and its artlessness makes it eligible for 
the Louis XVI interior as well. 

Chinoiserie reached the height of its vogue in France in 
the so-called Louis XV style. If you have rooms of that 
affiliation, then, it is obvious that no more effective deco- 
ration could be used in them than the 
Chinese plants now so copiously to be 
found in the florist shops. Those deli- 
cate water plants from the Flowery 
Kingdom, which raise their stems with 
such refinement of grace from the surface 
of the element that holds their curling 
roots, are particularly effective and easy 
of culture. Even one of the stunted 
dwarf evergreens, more frequently im- 
ported from Japan than from China, 
will lend a telling enough note. You 
will find, if you stop to consider, that 
Chinese plants, like Chinese arts, are 
highly adaptable to almost any Euro- 
pean style. 

But while we are on French styles let 
us mention the lily-of-the-valley, which 
has become, of late, a popular household 
plant. I can think of no interior to 
whose spirit its delicate sprightliness 
would better conform than one of the 
Louis XVI period. Potted cyclamen, 
the hyacinth, as mentioned, the more 
delicate begonias, the primrose, and the 
various freesias, when carefully selected 
as to color, are also peculiarly happy 
selections for rooms in this style. 

Potted plants have the function of 
softening the (Continued on page 522) 


In rooms with chinoiserie affiliations there are 
many plants from China and Japan that may 
be used with appropriate effect. Here a dwarf 
evergreen, a pot of Sansevieria, and a quaint 
container holding Chinese water plants add 
variety and atmosphere to the room. Flowers 
in this photograph from Japan Garden Com- 
pany. All others from Max Schling 
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PROCLAIMING PENNSYLVANIA 


A Remodeled House at Rydal 


PHILIP L. GOODWIN, ARCHITECT 





The central portion of this rambling house is the original stucco-covered building found 
on the estate and probably first used as a superintendent's house. To this have been added 
a stone wing on one side and a service wing of shiplap boarding on the other. The skill 
with which these additions have been made and the old maple trees which surround 
the house give it an authentic appearance of age. A charming feature of the plan 
ts the enclosed wall garden on which both living- and dining-room windows open 
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{ stone wellhead and towering maples enhance the architectural charm of this entrance. The central 
rtion here shown 1s the original house, probably built in the early part of the nineteenth century 
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At the rear of the house is a walled garden on to which windows from dining- and 
living-room open, and a balcony adjoining the master’s bedroom also looks out upon this 
secluded spot. One end of the living-room ts sheathed with pine slightly stained and 
waxed, and the broad fireplace is flanked by bookshelves 
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The paneled dining-voom has walls of pale green and hangings of flowered 
chintz. Color is also added by the blue of the old Dutch tiles that surround 
the broad fireplace. The furnishings are of the simplest and include a long 


trestle table and Windsor chairs, with a woven rug covering the plank floor 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF NYETIMBER 


A Derelict Fourteenth-Century Farmstead in Sussex, England, 


Converted into a Home of Singular Beauty 


BY KATHRINE MORRISON 
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A finishing touch to the beauty of Nyetimber is the old monastic fishp 
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ond, but a stone’s throw from 


the house, now renovated and stocked with trout and orfe 


Nyermze is one of those exceptionally romantic spots 
whose attractions change but do not diminish with the 
passage of the seasons. When Sussex woods and fields are 
covered with a thick mantle of snow, this ancient home- 
stead seems to exhale the very essence of an old English 
Christmas. You would not be greatly surprised to hear the 
tinkle of sleigh bells down the lane or to catch a glimpse 
through the open doorway of a smiling host and hostess 
in old-time finery welcoming their Yuletide guests to the 
cheery brightness of a blazing log fire within. 

The yellow glow from many candles would cast warm 
reflections through the leaded casements on to the shim- 
mering whiteness outside. Then, when the moon came up, 
it would transform the snow-laden branches of the fir trees 
into cascades of diamonds and the surface of the lake into a 
sheet of sparkling silver. 

Perhaps you might prefer Nyetimber at the height of 
the summer. Then clusters of pink roses and mauve clema- 
tis weave their web of beauty over the timbering of an 
ancient barn. The whole scene glitters in the noonday 
heat, to the drowsy hum of bees and the flutter of butter- 
flies. Even the water fowl on the still bosom of the lake 


dream the long hours away near the banks, screened from 
the sun’s glare by the shade of overhanging boughs. 

The property lies quite off the beaten track, at the end 
of a narrow winding lane which is almost impossible to 
find unless you already know the way. This saves it from 
the inquisitive gaze of the ubiquitous motorist. 

The grounds are enclosed by a stone wall whose top is 
planted in spring with fragrant Siberian wallflowers. 
The wall is broken at one point by an old barn, tarred and 
weatherboarded, whose large opening frames an entrancing 
view of the house. This is raised above the level of the 
surrounding lawn and stands on a flagged court reached 
by a flight of steps. These steps lead directly to the oaken 
entrance door set in the half-timbered and gabled front 
wing. The main building is of stone. The ancient structure 


alongside it is on a slightly lower level and affords an 


interesting contrast in the texture of its roof, which is of 
tiles, whereas the house roof is of weathered and moss- 


grown Horsham stone slates. 
The barn, which serves as such a picturesque introduc- 
tion to the property, is much older than the farmhouse. 


Indeed a well-known archxologist pronounced it to have 
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The oldest building on the estate, this old cart house which dates 
from Saxon times now makes a picturesque entrance lodge. A corner 


of the same building shows in the view of the house and lawn below 
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A flagged courtyard in the rear lies between the main building and the recently constructed kitchen wing. Its chief 
attraction is a lily pool, but another interesting feature is an Italian church font with wrought-iron wellhead 


been a Saxon aula, from the characteristic structure of the 
timberwork. The timbers have been replaced from time to 
time since it was built originally, but the typical shape has 
remained unchanged. 

This indication of age is only a confirmation of ascer- 
tained facts, for the property, under the name of ‘Nitin- 
breham,’ was mentioned in the Domesday Book. It is 
known that William the Conqueror gave it to a certain 
Earl Godwin. The present farmstead was built in the four- 
teenth century when Nitinbreham was owned by the 
priory at Lewes. It was undoubtedly used as a farm to 
supply the priory and was worked by a certain number of 
lay brethren. Two arched window openings in one of the 
bedrooms point clearly to fourteenth-century construction. 
This room must have been used as an oratory. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries, the property 
was presented by Henry the Eighth to Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex. When the latter was attainted of high trea- 
son, it reverted to the King, who gave it to Anne of Cleves. 
Later it passed into the possession of the Goring family, 
where it remained for several centuries. During this time 
it was probably used as a farm and inhabited by tenants. 

The lowest ebb of its fortunes came just before it was 
bought by its present American owner, Mr. J. J. Morgan. 
It was only by chance that he discovered it. In quest of 


an antique belonging to someone in the neighborhood, 
Mr. Morgan found himself in the picturesque hollow which 
shelters Nyetimber. As he walked along its confines, and 
the picture of the old lake, the dilapidated creeper-clad 
farmstead, and its group of fine outbuildings unfolded 
before his eyes, he was deeply impressed by the romantic 
quality of the scene. The whole setting was undeniably 
beautiful, but it required a certain amount of faith to 
visualize the old buildings as suitable for occupancy. To 
show to what a state of neglect and disrepair they had 
sunk, it is only necessary to mention that no charge was 
made for them — they were thrown in with the purchase 
price of the agricultural land. 

The restoration was virtually a resurrection. It involved 
no casual remodeling, but a complete overhauling. The 
rampant growth of creeper had so weakened the outer 
walls that when it was removed from the outer wing all 
the old plaster came away at the same time. In places it 
had pierced through crevices, and leafy overshoots had 
literally forced their way into several of the rooms. 

Before the restoration there was hardly any space 
between the back of the house and the steep slope behind. 
This not only added to the dampness, but made the house 
very dark. No less than a thousand carttoads of earth were 


removed from this bank. The clearing was made into a 
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The studio was originally a monks’ refectory and was later used as a granary. Above may be seen the crude gallery 
where minstrels presumably sat when the room was used as a refectory during the fourteenth century. The sides of 
the immense hooded fireplace once formed part of the walls of a separate room 





















In the dining-room is an- 
other vast fireplace sur- 
mounted by a heavy oaken 
beam. The lamp is made 
from sixteenth-century 
Swiss stained glass 


The diminutive leather 
trunk embroidered in silk, 
which stands in front of 
the fire screen, once be- 
longed to Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain. At the 
left is one of several rare 
old chests, carved and 
iron-clamped 
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delightful flagged courtyard (see illustration) which now 
occupies the space to the rear, between the main building 
and the kitchen wing. Its chief attraction is the lily pond, 
but another charming feature is the Italian church font 
with its wrought-iron wellhead. 

Just opposite the kitchen wing is a raised terrace which, 
with its table and chairs, makes a most inviting spot for 
tea. When the slanting sun penetrates through the net- 
work of branches, a doorway into the studio offers a 
tempting way of retreat. 

This lofty apartment is a place of cool shadows and un- 
broken repose. The sunbeams filter through casement win- 
dows whose diamond panes have been tinted a deep yellow. 
They cast a soft golden glow on the polished oaken surfaces. 
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The studio was originally the monks’ refectory and was 
later used as a granary. Only one end of it recalls the life 
of to-day. Here on a dais are a piano and the latest type 
of gramophone and radio. The past claims every other 
nook and cranny. Notice the immense width and depth 
of the hooded fireplace with its collection of beautiful old 
oak pieces. Its sides once formed part of the walls of a 
separate room. From there let your eye travel up to a tiny 
recess lighted by a miniature window. Perhaps this is the 
very spot where itinerant minstrels once assembled to 
entertain the lay brethren. It must originally have served 
some such distinct purpose, for a crude bridge has been 
specially constructed across the top of the corkscrew 
staircase to reach it. 

At some period after the refectory became a granary, 
an upper floor was added. Its low ceiling was on the same 
level as the minstrel gallery. Part of this former upper 
floor has been retained as a balcony round two sides of 
the studio. 

With the exception of two gayly colored upholstered 
pieces (copies of historical models), all the furniture is of 
oak. Its dark surfaces are offset by the warm salmon-pink 
and the terra-cotta shades of Oriental prayer rugs, and the 
rich scarlet and gold of the hangings which extend round 
the whole length of two sides of the room. 


In one corner is a collection of ancient cupboards which 


would be sure to arouse the enthusiasm of a connoisseur. 
The earliest is a German piece 
paneled room. The decoration consists of crude grooves 


of different shapes and sizes hollow ed out by some primi- 


originally part of a 


tive tool — unmistakably an early (Continued on page 522) 
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OF 


MRS. EDWARD B. BURLING 


From the hall with its quaint 
Chinese wallpaper and Chinese 
furnishings a broad doorway 
opens into the living-room. This 
room, lined with bookshelves, ts 
paneled in chestnut, finished with 
no stain. On the black marble 
mantel stand two antique Ming 
jars, and over them hangs a tap- 
estry in greens and blues which 
blend with the dull green of the 
jars 
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Dull gold Chinese tea-box paper covers the 
walls of the library (above), whose wood- 
work, first painted cream, has been wiped 
over roughly with old-gold paint. The man- 
tel is black, and blue-green is the dominant 
note of the furnishings 
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Above a Chinese sideboard of brown teak- 
wood in the dining-room hangs an old Chi- 
nese painting. The floor of this room is cov- 
ered with an Oriental rug in tones of old 
red, and the curtains are of pomegranate 


red 
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WHY SHOULD THE GARDEN HAVE DESIGN? 


II. Designing the Garden for Harmony with the House 


BY ROSE GREED 


Photograph by Frances Benjamin Johnston 





Ai tisfying picture is made because the planting is in harmony with the rugged character of the house. In front of the retaining wall are 
P) by the steps, and box, with Rosa multiflora on the garage. Grape pruned for its form ornaments one side of the garage and 
Forsyth sa, Jasminum nudiflorum, and Magnolia grandiflora are against the house. The house of Miss Enma T. Hahm, Washington, 
D.C. Rose ly, Landscape Architect 
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Grass Walk 
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Fig. 1. The garden in keeping with the Italian house is formal in plan like the French, but without 
ats stiff elaborateness. Architectural features, clipped hedges, and water are commonly found in 


Italian gardens 


Manx gardeners suppose that plants are the end and aim 
of a garden, and that if the individual plants themselves 
are beautiful the garden will be beautiful. They do not 
take into consideration the necessity for a harmonious 
arrangement of plants against a harmonious background. 
To appreciate the difference that the garden setting makes, 
one has only to look at the cottage gardens of Europe and 
then at our own suburban gardens. In Europe, the garden 
setting — house or wall or paved courtyard — already 
exists in architecture of the greatest beauty, so that only a 
few pots of flowers or a handful of rose cuttings and a slip 
of yew are necessary to make a garden picture. 





Fig. 2. The Spanish garden is also formal in plan, 
but may be informally planted. Usually there are 
a patio, a fountain or small jets of water, decora- 
tive tiles, and flowering trees 


But in America, where the country villages usually lack 
beauty of architecture, the setting for the garden must be 
created before the planting composition can be made 
effective. Even if the architecture of the house is attrac- 
tive, our small American gardens usually lack in themselves 
an effective architectural treatment. Of course, there are 
exceptions. Sometimes in the South one finds high brick 
walls as a background for box and magnolia, and in some 
old New England villages dooryard gardens which are 
reminiscent of the gardens of England. But forthe most 
part our suburban gardens are without design, without 
boundaries — masses of planting which have no unity 
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with the house, or the character of the ground, or even 
between the different elements that go to make them up. 

Most serious gardeners who have studied the problem 
from the point of view of composition consider a certain 
formality of plan necessary in the flower garden. ‘Plants 
in gardens are not like wild plants, all native of one coun- 
try and harmonious either by association or by some 
natural law. They come from different countries and native 
conditions, and unless arranged with care often look in- 
congruous together. . . . One cannot imitate nature in its 
arrangement of plants that have their native homes in 
different countries and may never have made each othet’s 
acquaintance until they met in the garden. . . . A great 
part of the beauty of good formal gardening comes from 
the contrast of the limited and unchanged form of things 
made by man, and the variety and increasing changes of 
plant life.’ In Clutton-Brock’s Studies in Gardening he thus 
expresses the necessity for a harmonious background and 


Fig. 3. A formal plan and informal 
planting mark the typical English 
garden. The herbaceous border and the 
simple garden tea house are commonly 
found in the small as well as the large 
English garden. It is this garden that 
1s the parent of our early ones in this 
country 
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for a certain formality in the arrangement of the flower 
garden. 

As the house is the important element in the composi- 
tion, the landscape development must be harmonious with 
it. The city house demands a garden of architectural 
treatment; the large country house, a formal garden, with 
informal planting on a big scale away from the house; and 
the country cottage, or the small suburban house, a simple 
country garden. Harmony of proportion between the 
house and its grounds is the first consideration. Frequently 
the house is too large for its setting. If 
the house is near the city, where the value 
of the land is high, the temptation 1s to cov- 
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Fig. 4. A plan characteristic of our 
large Southern estates. This, like 
the larger English garden, is divided 
into smaller areas which are related 
to a definite scheme. Old box and 
brick walls define the design of these 
gardens in which magnolias, crape- 
myrtle, and Cherokee rose are com- 
mon plant material 


er too much of it with the building, leav- 
ing an inadequate amount for the garden. 
Who has not seen a beautiful house which 
would be impressive in other surroundings, 
but which appears ungainly because it has 
been built on too small a lot and with the 
situation made worse by overplanting? 


Before the house is built, its size should 
be carefully considered in relation to the 
lot on which it will stand, and more land 
acquired if necessary to give it a proper 
setting. If this is impossible, if the house 
must stand ona restricted plot of ground, 
the situation can be improved and some- 
times remedied by a judicious use of the 
ground. It may be so enclosed by walls that it becomes 
from the outside a part of the architecture of the house 
itself, and the small garden space within can be made to 
seem larger by simplifying its elements and by limiting 
the number and variety of plants to be used. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, one sees a small house 
lost in the immensity of its setting, like a pea floating in a 
pond. If the house is small, the garden must be small also. 
The house, not the garden, should be the dominating 
feature. There is no limit to the amount of land on which 
a small house can stand, but in the development of the 
areas close to it — the entrance court, the terrace, and the 
garden — the scale of the house must be considered. Many 
of the faults of our American gardens are due to the desire 


fountains, 





Fig. 6. No garden is more appropriate 
to the. simple Colonial house than the 
small dooryard garden enclosed by a 
white picket. fence. In such a garden, 
with its boundaries defined, such in- 
formal planting as lilacs, hollyhocks, 
daylilies, and other old-fashioned plants, 
as well as small fruits, should be used 


Fig. 5. A formal house of French es 
Renaissance architecture demands a 
garden of the most formal type, in 
which great terraces, 
stone balustrades, 
elaborate parterres of box filled with 
gravel or bedding plants are included 
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to make the garden seem larger than it really is. With the 
idea of seeing the extent of our neighbor’s lawn as well as 
our Own, we remove the boundary planting and take away 
all sense of privacy and seclusion; and with a desire to show 
at one glance the whole of the garden, we remove the lines 
of division between the various parts and leave it unwieldy, 
disorganized, and pointless. In reducing the size of the 
garden, we shall lose nothing that is important. If it is 
designed and planted with restraint, a small garden can 
be made as interesting as a large one. The charm of many 
of the old English gardens lies in their division into com- 
paratively small units, in scale with the size of the house 
and the size of the terrace, but small enough to give one a 
feeling of intimacy and to make the hedges of the garden 
like enclosing walls of an outdoor living-room, where one 
can enjoy, sheltered and secluded, the beautiful detail of 
flowers. 

If our gardens fail in harmony of (Continued on page 527) 
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Q. 1 should be very grateful if you 
would send me exact information on 
how to put a tinted plaster on the 
walls of my new house. I am planning 
to paper the entire house as soon as the 
walls have settled, and in the mean- 
time want something more attractive 
than dead white. I want a good 
smooth-surface plaster and do not 
know whether it is possible to tint 
the usual finish. 


A. A coloring pigment may be added to 
the final coat of plaster to be applied to 
your walls, which may be papered over 
whenever you are ready to do this work. 
Your local plasterer should be able to 
supply this coloring pigment. Enough of 
the mixture should be prepared for each 
room at one time, thereby eliminating the 
possibility of not getting quite the same 
color in the second batch. This treatment 
should be but slightly more expensive than 
white plaster. Another suggestion, which 
wil! cost somewhat more, is to use, as the 
final coat, special interior stucco which 
may be bought in a number of different 
colors and applied with a perfectly smooth 
finish. You might also like to consider the 
use of a water paint, which is quite inex- 
pensive and may be secured in many colors. 
This is applied after the final coat of plaster 
has dried and may be washed off with 
warm water whenever you wish to paper 
the walls. One difficulty about water paint 
is that it is very easily spotted by finger 
marks, water, or grease, but if it is to be 
only a temporary finish, this may not be a 
vital matter. 


Q. We are having trouble with the 
floors in our upper hall and one of the 
bedrooms, because they make such a 
creaky noise when we walk over them. 
Can you suggest a remedy? 


A. The most practical method of remoy- 
ing the squeak from your floors is to take 
up the floor, carefully nail down any loose 
boards in the underflooring, and then relay 
the finish floor. An expert workman, 
however, can sometimes eliminate squeaks 
by nailing or screwing the finish floor in 
place. The heads of the nails can be 
countersunk and covered with wooden 
plugs glued in and stained or painted to 
match the floor. Squeaks are most often 
caused by the movement of the underfloor, 
one board working against another. 


Q. Our windows (French, with six- 
teen panes to each window and three 
windows to most sashes) steam so 
badly in winter that it is a considera- 
ble annoyance. Also the glass of some 
of the panes seems to have left the 


wood from the inside, so that in 
places a thin knife blade can easily be 
inserted. 


A. It is very difficult to say just what is 
the cause of the steaming of your windows 
without knowing a bit more of the condi- 
tions. The common cause, however, is 
insufficient ventilation in the house, to- 
gether with too much moisture in the air. 
This hot moist air striking the cold pane 
of the window causes condensation. The 
moist condition in your house may be 
caused by a damp cellar. If so, we suggest 
a fresh air vent into the cellar which would 
draw off some of the dampness. 

We doubt if anything can be done to 
tighten the glass in the wooden frames 
except to replace the putty. The wooden 
frames may not have been properly sea- 
soned before being hung and have con- 
sequently warped. The putty probably 
cracks and falls out because it comes in 
contact with wood which is so porous that 
it absorbs all the moisture from the putty. 
To remedy this, remove all old putty and 
paint the sash where the contact will come, 
to seal the pores, then reset the glass with 
new putty, mixed of one-half common and 
one-half white lead, plus enough whiting 
to make it usable. (Do not use straight 
common putty. ) 


Q. Please write me full directions for 
spattering floors. 


A. First, paint the floor with one coat in 
the desired color with a high-grade japan 
paint. If the coat almost entirely disap- 
pears, owing to the fact that the wood in 
the floor is old and porous, a second coat 
should be applied when the first one is dry. 
This sccoutt coat, however, should not be 
applied unless the condition of the floor 
requires it. 

After the first coat — and second coat, 
if necessary — apply a second (or third) 
coat containing a great deal more varnish. 
This gives the background for your floor. 
Next tack paper for about two feet above 
the baseboard to keep the wall from being 
spattered. 

Now you are ready to apply the spatter- 
dash finish. Hold a stick in one hand and 
an extra long whisk broom dipped in paint 
in the other, holding it about two feet 
above the floor, and go all over the floor 
tapping the broom just below the handle 
on the stick. This gives the brush enough 
of a shake to sprinkle off the paint, but 
does not send it off in such large drops as 
is apt to be the case if you simply shake the 
brush. When this is thoroughly dry, cover 
the floor with one good:coat of the best- 
quality flat varnish. This gives a floor 
that is easily taken care of. In all cases, 
however, be sure that each coat is thor- 
oughly dry before the next one is applied. 

There are many combinations of color 
which might be used for this purpose: for 
instance, black background or bottle green 


EACH MONTH we shall publish on this 


page answers to questions of common 





interest which have been put to our Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau. If you have a 
problem which is troubling you, send it to 
this Bureau at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
Enclose a stamped and self-addressed 
envelope for prompt reply. 





with light gray or tan spots; or deep tan 
background with a combination of green, 
red, and black spots; or dark brown 
spotted with tan and vermilion. 


Q. I have a couple of chairs which 
1 am having refinished — one in maple 
and one in apple. What is the correct 
way of finishing these woods — should 
I use a flat varnish? Most of our furni- 
ture is walnut. Would it be well 
to stain the maple chair with a walnut 
stain? 


A. It would be quite possible to stain the 
apple wood with a walnut stain, if you 
want to do so. Use Walnut Penetrating Oil 
Stain, apply with a brush, and wipe off 
the surplus. Reapply the stain until the 
desired color is obtained, then let it dry 
for forty-eight hours. Apply a thin coat of 
white shellac and let that diy for twenty- 
four hours. Rub down with 00 sandpaper. 
Give three coats of shellac, following the 
above procedure. Then give a fourth coat 
of shellac, after which rub down with fine 
powdered pumice stone and oil on a piece of 
felt or flannel. Be sure that the last coat 
has dried perfectly before rubbing down. 
An application of wax will protect and 
enhance the finish. 

Old maple is such a lovely color in itself 
that we cannot recommend staining it with 
walnut stain, especially as it is not neces- 
sary to have all the woods in one room 
match. 

In refinishing your maple chair, make a 
light stain, using some burnt umber, some 
raw umber, possibly a little bit of yellow 
dry pigment, and dissolve in raw alcohol. 
It is better to have the stain very, very 
light and put on several applications rather 
than to get it too dark at first and so spoil 
the color of the wood. When the stain is 
dry, the wood should be smoothed again 
with steel wool. If you do not wish more 
of a finish, use beeswax and turpentine. 
Applications of this over a period of time 
produce a soft effect on the wood. Another 
finish is to apply a very thin coat of shellac 
— white shellac thinned about half with 
alcohol. When this is dry, rub down with 
steel wool; apply a second coat and rub 
down again. If you then wish a higher 
gloss for the final polish, it can be rubbed 
over with a good wax. Some finishers 
stain the wood around the turnings a little 
deeper shade than the rest, but this is more 
difficult and we advise using only the 
straight stain throughout. 
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North Star... Wamsutta 
North Star klankets and 
Wamsutta Sheets are styled to 
meet the most fastidious de= 
mans of modern ensemble 


decoration. In quality and 





color they are unapproached, 


1931, N. S.W. M. Co. 


ET’S look at it this way. You need blankets, and you'd 
—f like to have North Star Blankets. What's to prevent? 
hey’re too expensive,” you say. Where did you get that 
za? OW ell” you ask, “aren't they the finest of blankets? 


nd aren't they, consequently, costly?” 


4 
ot at all. “North Star” means only one thing —supremest 


ality. It has no more significance as to cost than does the 


NORTH STAR 


North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., Dept. B5 
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word Sterling on silver, but it has just the same significance 


as to purity and quality. 


So please remember that the North Star [abel is put ona wide 


range of purest wool blankets, sold at a wide range of prices, 


. T T . 
starting ata level that even people in moderate circumstances 


can very well afford. So why not put them on your beds? 


They are the [ast word in luxurious comfort. 


BLANKETS 


Please send, post prepaid, copy of your North Star Blanket and Wamsutta Sheet Catalogue in Color. 
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GROWTH OF AN IDEA 


Let an idea, however 

vague, catch hold of 

a man’s mind, and no 

one can tell to what 
it may lead. As the ripples from a pebble dropped 
into water will travel in ever widening circles across 
the whole surface of the pool, what seems but an 
incident may produce effects that touch the very 
limits of human life. 

When Watt observed the power of steam to lift the 
lid of the kettle, he conceived the mere thought that 
this principle might be put to practical use. But, as a 
result, came the steam engine; then through variations 
and extensions, the machine age. In consequence, 
not only economic conditions but the world’s whole 
social and political aspect has been changed. 

Something of this same thing began with the coming 
of Fisher Bodies. It would be absurd to say that 
closed-body development ever equalled in importance 


the development of the automobile itself. But the 


automobile without a closed bedy was but a short- 
season sporting turnout, not a year-round conveyance 
needed or even desired by the people as a whole. 

Then Fisher, believing that closed bodies were 
practical, proved its belief. The attitude toward the 
automobile changed. Thousands who never desired 
a car before now wanted one. The new demand 
opened the way to new production methods. Cost 
per car, in consequence, went steadily down. The 
lower the prices reached, the larger the market grew; 
the larger the market, the lower the prices. The 
endless chain was welded. 

So, too, with Fisher itself, one result has followed 
another. The success of its basic ideas has opened, 
year after year, new avenues for the development of 
resources and facilities which, in turn, have again 
and again advanced the possibilities of Fisher achieve- 
ment. True to the laws of cause and effect, Fisher 
Bodies are finer every year... and by the same laws 


you can expect them to be still finer in the future. 
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N outstanding style note at the 

First International Conference 

on Interior Decoration was the 

growing acceptance of French period 

furniture, Louis XV, Louis XVI and 

Directoire, for the sophisticated 
American interior. 


This twin size Directoire bed in 
beech and maple (Fig. 2), was used 
in a room for the Conference, done 
by Mrs. Torrence of New York, 
together with other Baker pieces. 


In contrast to 
this simple 
piece is the 
colorful deco- 
rated dresser 
(Fig. 1), with 
its marbleized 
base and posts, 
hand painted 
decoration, 
and antique 
gold orna- 
mented Louis 


XVI mirror. 





These are an indication of the large 
and varied selection of French style 
pieces in the Baker line, all carefully 
developed from or ginals. These 
pieces are particularly adapted for 
the facilities of the Baker Custom 
Shop, offering a special individual- 
ized service of antique and color 
finishing effects. 


Prices are unusually moderate for 
furniture of such fine distinction, 
which may be seen and _ purchased 
at the best furniture and depart- 
ment stores. 
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[ Continued from page 513] 


forerunner of the linen-fold pattern. 
The chests surpass anything of 
their kind to be found in the public 
museums anywhere in England. 
One of these is in the entrance 
hall, where several other fine 
chests, carved or iron-clamped, 
can be studied. But most intri- 
guing of all — at least to the femi- 
nine visitor — is the diminutive 
leather trunk in front of the 


wrought-iron fire screen. It makes 
up in beauty of workmanship for 
what to-day would be totally in- 
adequate proportions. This is one 
of the earliest leather trunks and it 
is heavily embroidered in silk, 
which was afterward waxed. It 
belonged to Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain. Their coat of arms is on 
the ornate lock plate and the royal 
crown is on the iron surround, 


THE RIGHT PLANT SETTING 


[Continued from page 504] 


sometimes austere formality of 
the Renaissance Italian or Span- 
ish room. We notice that, in the 
countries to which these styles are 
native, tubbed and potted plants 
are copiously used as decorations, 
not only in those outdoor rooms 
called, in the two respective coun- 
tries, corttli and patios, but for 
interiors as well. The richly 
colored orange and lemon trees, in 
flower and fruit, are a contribu- 
tion, par excellence, to Renaissance 
Spanish and Italian interiors. So 
are the oleander and the pome- 
granate, the latter both in flower 
and in fruit. The sword leaves of 
the aloe are an exceedingly decora- 
tive note. The hydrangea, with 
its highly glossed foliage and its 
heavy flower heads, is extremely 
effective. So is the amaryllis of the 
red or salmon flower and graceful 
leaf. So, in the field of the smaller 
plants, are the velvet-leaved ciner- 
aria, with its opulently colored 
flowers, and the giant-flowered 
variety of begonia. 

In order to get the flowers that, 
in personality, are especially at- 
tuned to the Spanish Renaissance 
interior, we must take into con- 
sideration the Moors. And, in 
going to the Moors for flower 
suggestion, we must go to Africa. 
The fuchsia is native to that in- 
triguing land, and I can think 
of no more delightful floral ad- 
junct to a room in the Spanish 
Renaissance manner — especially 
if it has much tile as decoration — 
than pots of fuchsia. Geraniums 
are native to Africa, also, and, 
grouped pots of flaming flower, are 
an addition not to be overlooked. 

The use of appropriate potted 
things for the modernist interior 
is as interesting as are all the de- 
velopments pertaining to that new 
and daily unfolding style of decora- 
tion. Since the modernists rely 
greatly on silhouette in their deco- 
ration, it is the plant that provides 
the most telling effects in that re- 
spect which receives their consider- 
ation. They have, for instance, 
brought forth from its condition 
of anathema the so-long-despised 
rubber plant in several highly 
decorative varieties. Cactus has 
been referred to in connection 
with this style. Sansevieria, the 


calla, aspidistra, amaryllis, are 
popular indoor plants with mod- 
ernist decorators. 

In considering the potted plants, 
practical and decorative, for in- 
teriors, we must not overlook the 
various vines that thrive indoors 
and add interest and a suggestion 
of movement, along with the other 
contributions of indoor growing 
things already mentioned. English 
ivy is the vine par excellence for 
decorative indoor use. It is hardy 
and, like the Chinese plants, it 
lends itself happily to many varied 
backgrounds. It seems particularly 
perfect in the sturdier types of 
interiors. 

One must not, of course, be 
over-pedantic about these potted 
things for our interiors, any more 
than with any phase of interior 
decoration, where the livable home 
is concerned. The calla is as har- 
monious with the ‘style Empire’ 
and its development in various 
countries outside its native France 
— to wit, the Biedermeier in Ger- 
many, the Regency in England — 
as with the Directoire. A row of 
red Geraniums against the mul- 
lions of an Elizabethan or Jacobean 
window is as effective as in an 
Early American or Spanish Renais- 
sance interior. This sturdy and 
unpretentious plant is, further, 
highly effective in any room with 
provincial or peasant afhliations. 
Sansevieria, that plant of eminent 
smartness, lends itself with equal 
fitness to the Directoire, Empire, 
Renaissance Italian or Spanish, or 
modernist styles. Certain dwarfed 
specimens of cactus, in Chinese 
containers, are, through the quality 
of their fantastic shapes, which 
make them harmonious to Chinese 
forms and lines, quite effective as 
bijoux in all those eighteenth- 
century styles — French, English, 
Spanish, Italian —in which chin- 
oiserie had a large influence. Va- 
rious succulent plants, such as 
Sedums, Mesembryanthemums, in 
containers harmonious to them and 
to the room, may be played with, 
to the owner’s delight, in almost 
any interior. There are some plants 
that have an unusually wide adapt- 
ability. The gorgeous-flowered aza- 
lea, certain forced Spiraea, and the 
various narcissi come under this head. 
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the American people! 
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every American library.” 
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widely read.”’ 
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scale. The general effect is fairly 
solid, but not powerful or bold 
or massive. There are many grada- 
tions in this classification due to 
the widely divergent contrasts of 
the lights and darks of the design 
against these full-toned back- 
grounds. In the third group are 
the vigorously shaped areas, often 
in powerful colors that are strongly 
contrasted. The strong colors serve 
to reémphasize the sizes and shapes 
of the bold patterns in no uncertain 
tones. Powerful reds are in close 
juxtaposition to powerful blues and 
set off by bold white or ivory notes 
with smaller touches of yellow and 
green. Sometimes, as in the case 
of some of the Spanish rugs (see 
Figure 4), the colors are not so 
strong, but the forms are bold and 
vigorous. 

An excellent example of the rugs 
under Class I is shown in Figure 
2. It is a beautiful Kirman. The 
background is light and the floral 
design, in soft shades of rose, blue, 
and tan, is delicately drawn in fine 
scale. There is another item of 
great interest to us in our color 
story of pattern to which we may 
well call attention in this connec- 
tion. A closely woven fabric with 
many knots to the inch is obviously 
made of finer, softer wool than a 
coarse fabric with fewer knots. 
Consequently the color effect will 
be softer and finer. Sometimes in 
the modern rugs an effort is made 
to give this softness of effect by 
subduing the harshness of the 
aniline-dye colors with acids or 
washing. But the coarseness of 
the fabric remains the same and the 
softness is only a false sheen that 
has been added to the surface. 
The effect is quite different from 
that which comes from the quiet 
tone of clear color against clear 
color in the tiny strands of fine wool 
as the light plays over them in 
beautiful old rugs. It is a super- 
ficial slurring of color that looks 
to the eye of a lover of color as 
a piano sounds when a child is 
learning to play and keeps the loud 
pedal on continuously, without 
regard to rhythm or phrase. The 
rug shown in the illustration is one 
of the finely woven old types in 
fine soft wool. 

Excellent examples of the rugs 
under Class II are those shown in 
Figures 1 and 3. Number one is a 
fine Ispahan of the late sixteenth 
or early seventeenth century. The 
background is a beautiful wine red. 
The character of the drawing of the 
pattern speaks for itself. It is light 
and delicate with all of its little 
tendrils, serrated leaves, stems, 
spirals, cloud bands, and small 
palmettes. The antique Hamadan 
shown in Figure 3 is another 
variation belonging to this same 
classification. The blue medallion 
is set in a red background. The 
blue background corners are cov- 
ered with the small, fine, all-over 
effect of delicately drawn conven- 
tionalized daisies. The two smaller 
borders repeat the red, and the main 
border has a camel’s-hair ground. 

Class III is well illustrated by 
Figures 4 and 5. The latter is an 
Anatolian Yuruk rug. The forms 
of the pattern are large and bold. 


So likewise are the colors. The 
three cartouches with scrolled 
crosses are red, blue, and tan on a 
pale tan ground — giving an ef- 
fect of power and boldness. The 
border is sharply silhouetted against 
a white ground. This rug is 
most unusual in its simplicity and 
directness. It is easy to see how 
the forms and color emphasize 
each other and how these two de- 
sign elements in combination give 
striking effect of vigor. Equally 
interesting and very different is 
the handsome old Hispano-Mor- 
esque rug of the early sixteenth 
century from the looms of Alcazar. 
The color is softer than in the 
Yuruk, — less vigorously contrast- 
ed, — but the boldness of the 
silhouettes of the figures and their 
scale give a weight and massive- 
ness quite different from the 
Hamadan, Feraghan, Ispahan, and 
Kirman shown in the preceding 
illustrations. It belongs to the 
best period of Spanish rugs and is in 
the classic Spanish combination 
of honey and blue. The honey 
color forms the background and 
the blue the pattern — with 
touches of green. The field of the 
border is dark green with the pat- 
tern woven in honey and light buff. 

We find many rugs in this classi- 
fication, which is not limited to 
Orientals but ranges all the way 
from the antique Caucasian Orien- 
tals to the bold hooked rug of early 
America and our present-day vigor- 
ous checks and plaids. As most 
domestic rugs having pattern are 
copied from the Orientals, the 
classifications can be used easily 
for them. 

Our first problem in sorting these 
rugs to fit our individual room is 
the need of establishing a good 
color balance. We might equally 
well start from the standpoint of 
form. Suppose we are working 
within a range of light and delicate 
tones throughout the rooms. How 
much contrast we wish upon the 
floor is a personal matter — pro- 
vided we do not go beyond the 
bounds of adequate balance and so 
offend our friends and neighbors! 
To be specific in this case, let us 
assume one of the popular light 
Kermanshah rugs with ivory back- 
ground and large central medallion 
made up of delicate floral tracery — 
balanced by equally delicate cor- 
ners in the field. The other colors 
are likely to be pinks, greens, blues 
—all very soft and not sharply 
contrasted. Briefly, its tonality 
is definitely light. In the room, 
our problem is to make the walls 
stay up and away from it, keep the 
curtains so they balance between 
the walls and rug —and_ thus 
establish a stability that will help 
settle the chair and sofa coverings 
into quiet resting places in planes 
that feel above the floor, in front of 
the walls and curtains. 

The chances are that we shall 
find one easy solution in making 
the walls light and the curtains 
to match one of the three colors 
in the rug design. Let’s assume 
that we select the rose tone for 
the curtains, and for the walls a 
lovely ivory. It is not an unusual 
color scheme — but it is simple 
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ane. SO Opportune 


this debated Period —BIEDERMEIER 


URNITURE designers may debate the correctness of some 

Biedermeier ornamentation. But they are unanimous as to 
its ability to enliven any conventional ensemble without 
freakish emphasis. It has been our privilege to produce a num- 
ber of specimen Biedermeier pieces which, because of their 
artistry and authenticity, have been generally and widely 
acclaimed. In fact, in any discussion of Biedermeier to-day, 
our name is inevitably mentioned. 


In all our pieces we have allowed for a considerable latitude 
in the choice of woods, coloring and ornament. And the work- 
manship, as in all Dent creations, is painstaking—perfect. 


Your regular furniture supplier should have a representative 
group of our newer Biedermeier pieces now on display. See 
them. If you experience any difficulty in locating such a group, 
write us and we shall send you the name of a dealer where you 
may inspect them. Address us either at Syracuse or our nearest 
show room here listed. 


z « « TO NEW YORKERS AND VISITORS « « « 


Our new show room is now open at 515 Madison Avenue, 
corner 53rd. Here all sponsored visitors may browse as they 
will through a collection of more than four hundred best 
interpretations of all important Periods, Biedermeier included. 


SHOWROOMS 


NEW YORK SYRACUSE (Home Office) CHICAGO 
515 Madison Ave. Elgin A. Simonds Co., Inc. and Lenox Shops, Inc. Merchandise Mart 


corner 537d 212 W. Division Street 


DENT FURNITURE COMPANY 
Makers of LENOX and 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS 
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HIS SY EARS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT to 


the entire family 







HIS year make your Christmas gift to the 
family one of these new ‘Alexander Hamil- 
ton lounging chairs, styled by one of 
America’s foremost designers--and produced by 
America’s foremost uphalstery factory. Its deep 
luxurious upholstery and form fitted back will en- 







dear it ta everyone, For chair coverings you have 
your choice of beautiful new woolen texture cloths 
and needle point weaves—all smart new patterns 








just released from the looms of America’s greatest 





woolen mills. 








There is a real surprise in store for you when 
you see this chair, Ask your dealer the price--and 
see what a great upholstery firm can do when 
it sets out to give an old fashion value—at a 1932 
price. The Alexander Hamilton—-though high in 
quality is kind to your pocketbook. See it today 
at your dealer’s—or write us for information. 










This is but one of the many hundred attractive up- 
holstery pieces which we manufacture--ask your 
dealer. 


JAMESTOWN LOUNGE CO.: 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 













A Gift that 
Echoes the Spirit of Christmas 
Every Day of the Year 


@ Search every shop in town and you 
will find no gift more gracious or dis- 
tinctive - + - DEAGAN DOOR CHIMES 
replace the harshness of the doorbell 
or buzzer with the full, rich beauty of 
Cathedral Chimes. Each time the door 
button is pressed, they play a different 
musical cadence—a cadence 
of exquisite sweetness and 
charm + ++ Calm and un- 
hurried, they thwart the im- 
patient bell ringer. +++ Richly 
finished, they add old-world 

race to any room +++ Easy to 
install, mechanically perfect— 
a permanent musical reminder 
of the donor s+*s++>s May we 
send you full details? 

J.C. DEAGAN Inc., 

Dept. DC 312. Chicago 


DEAGAN 
vA vent alee. 





RUG STYLES TO-DAY 


[ Continued from page 525] 


and gives us a good foundation 
with which to work. Immediately 
we are faced with the question, 
‘What shade of rose shall we select 
for the curtains?’ A rich deep rose 
might be too powerful for the tones 
in the rug, and might look :as 
though it were likely to topple 
over on it. A bold, bright, and 
light rose obviously would stare 
at us against the ivory wall. We 
should feel that the curtains had 
‘taken the floor’ by walking into 
the centre of the room. On the 
other hand, a very pale rose would 
be insipid; it would not be sufh- 
cient accent to make the window 
decoration hold its place between 
the rug and light ivory wall. 

In other words, we want a rose 
that is soft — but it must have 
sufficient snap to be interesting and 
balance those windows with pleas- 
ant accent midway twixt wall and 
floor, and not interfere too loud- 
ly with the furniture covers. The 
tone must come up from the rug 
colors with real strength and so 
make an easy transition for our 
attention as we look from rug to 
curtain to wall. 

Regardless of the rug type, 
Oriental or domestic, light and 
delicate, or bold and vigorous in 
design, the problem is always one 
of balance as indicated in this 
example. That is why the bold 
hooked rugs look so much better 
in rooms with curtains that are 
either sufficiently solid in color or 
definite enough to balance them. 
That is why the bold Caucasian 
or Turkish rug cannot be used 
successfully with delicate green 
and ivory toile print curtains or 
small and exquisitely figured chintz. 
Always we are searching for con- 
sistency. Interest and snap? Yes 
— but kept well within the bounds 
of reason, which in this case is 
the ease with which we can see the 
different parts of our room design 
together. 

Working with our Class II rugs, 
we are likely to find ourselves using 
curtains that are richer and fuller 
in tone than those we should use 
with Class I. We should take care 
also not to limit our thinking to 
the particular combinations sug- 
gested in these examples. In using 
the Kermanshah, for instance, it 
might be much more suitable to 
have an exquisitely soft blue on the 
wall. In that case, the curtain 
ground would probably be ivory 
if we wished to keep a fair amount 
of contrast. The pattern might 
well be in the blue and coral tones. 
The possibilities of combination 
are limitless. However, freedom in 
their use comes only with knowl- 
edge and the appreciation of these 
fundamental design relationships. 

When curtains of the hand- 
blocked linen or chintz type are 
used, it is especially important 
to be sensitive to this balancing. 
This is even more true when the 
linen has a light ground with large 
masses of floral figures in darker 
and richer 


colors upon it. The 


rug tones and patterns must sup- 
port it—and this is one of the cases 
where the rugs of Class II come in 
handily. The depth of their back- 
ground tone holds and balances 
the contrast and depth of the cur- 
tain pattern. At the same time it 
stabilizes the movement of the 
curtain pattern without being too 
heavy for it. The lighter, brighter 
notes of the rug pattern repeat the 
lighter phases of the curtain, and 
the two seem like complementary 
parts of one design in friendly 
interchange of effect — the more 
solid and quieter one below, the 
bolder, more open one above. Of- 
ten, in this case, the medium-toned 
solidly colored wall is happier 
and more interesting than the 
lighter wall. Soft greens and blues 
are particularly successful in this 
kind of balance. 

Equally important in this ques- 
tion of the appropriate use of 
patterned rugs is the question of 
the character of the designs them- 
selves. Figure 8 is of a seventeenth- 
century Ghiordez rug. It has a 
magenta field which terminates 
at either end in a pointed arch with 
sky-blue spandrels filled with lyre- 
shaped rose-red leaf motives. The 
border is tan with characteristic 
Ghiordez blossoms and spatulate 
palmettes. That is the technical 
description. To our eyes, as we 
consider buying it for use in our 
house, it is simply a beautiful rug 
with fairly fine and small motifs, 
not overpowering, not particular- 
ly austere, not too delicate — for 
our medium-weight furniture. We 
have a few pieces of late eighteenth- 
century type and several of the 
Chippendale type. The whole 
character key of our room is that of 
medium weight with quiet digni- 
fied simplicity in which this rug 
would probably fit. Had our room 
been of the heavy oak, early Eng- 
lish type, with its bold, big 
silhouettes, this rug would not 
have been sufficiently heavy either 
in pattern or in color. It would 
have been better to have turned to 
the one illustrated in Figure 7, 
a sixteenth-century Bergama in 
mellow blues and tans on a red 
ground. The angularity of its 
archaic pattern, even though it 
is not particularly massive, better 
suggests the bolder forms of the 
earlier furniture. The rug used as 
an illustration for Class HI in 
Figure 5 is another usable type. 
If the furniture were very simple or 
of the bolder, cruder American 
type, the early eighteenth-century 
Daghestan rug in Figure 6 would 
be another possibility. And of 
course a wide range of selection 
in hooked, braided, rough-tex- 
tured check and plaid rugs would 
be available. 

Briefly, we find that the classifi- 
cations of color follow the classi- 
fications of pattern and also of 
furniture character. Bold figures 
and vigorous colors belong with 
bold forms and vigorous designs 
in furniture; we find them in our Ren- 
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A delightful Holiday gift— 


The Winner of the Atlantic 
$5,000 Non-fiction Prize 


FORTY-NINER@ 
By Archer Butler Hulbert 


ROFESSOR HULBERT, noted au- 
thority on Western History, 
has had access to 250 original 
journals of the Forty-Niners; he 
has collected the drawings and the 
cartoons of the period, the songs 
which they sang round the camp 
fire, and has reproduced the maps 
of each stage of the heroic journey. 
No book can ever be written which 
-will more graphically depict the 
race to California for gold. $3.50 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 


Incidentally— 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
and Little, Brown & Company 
are offering $10,000 in cash for 
the most interesting and distinc- 
tive novel submitted before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1932. For folder with 
particulars, address Prize Novel 
Competition, Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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TAKE THE JOYS 
OF YOUR 
GARDEN INDOORS 


@ 
[N your living room, sun 
room or conservatory 


you may have a colorful back- 
ground by the artistic arrange- 
ment of potted plants and bulbs 
such as: 


Begonias Ferns 
Azaleas lvy 
Calceolaria VVandering 
Cyclamen Jew 
Fuchsias Daffodils 
Heliotrope Tulips 
St. Bridget’s Hyacinths 
Anemone Paper White 
Cactus Narcissus 


Chinese Sacred Lilies 


Check the items in which 
you are interested and we 
shall have the nurseries 
carrying this stock send 
you their catalog. 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 

Name 
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aissance group — 
French, English Tudor and Jaco- 
bean pieces. The medium type 
of rug with solid colors, but devoid 
of striking boldness and weight, 
has wide range of usefulness with 
furniture from Queen Anne to 
Chippendale, and the lighter, more 
delicate colors and forms go best 
with the delicacy of the late eight- 
eenth century or Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton in Enelanel In France, 


Italian, Spenish, 
C 





we have an eletment of formality 
that is often best served by the 
beautifully drawn designs of the 
Aubussonand Savonnerie rugs—al- 
though many of the lighter Per- 

sian and Indian types that would 
come under Class I or Class II are 
delightful alternatives. The crux 
of the whole story lies in our recog- 
nition of these inherent character 

istics of color and form—and pee 
consistent use. 


DESIGN IN THE GARDEN 


| Continued from page 519| 


proportion with the house, they 

fail quite as often in harmony of 
style. In some instances, the char- 
acter of the house itself in the inter- 
est of harmony must be influenced 
or fixed by the character of its 
surroundings. In the city the near- 
by houses, and in the country the 
character of the ground itself, may 
control the general type of house 
to be built. Once built, however, 
the house is usually the most in- 
sistent feature in the landscape and 
should fix the style of its surround- 
ing development. If the house is 
Spanish, the garden must be Span- 
ish also, unless it is far enough 
away to be treated as an entirely 
separate unit. Unity of this sort 
seems so much a matter of ABC's 
that it seems hardly worth men- 
tioning until one realizes how often 
it is sinned against. Think of the 
so-called Italian houses which are 
built in America in a climate and a 
landscape setting entirely un-Ital- 
ian. Think of the Colonial houses 
set in wide lawns with inappropri- 
ate, informal planting, instead of 
the typically Colonial dooryard 
garden with a picket fence, or the 
garden of fruits and vegetables, 
herbs and flowers, which is in keep- 


‘ing with the character of the larger 


Colonial houses. 

The formal house of French Ren- 
aissance architecture demands a 
garden (see Figure 5) of the most 
formal type — great terraces with 
stone  balustrades, magnificent 
fountains and canals of water, 
formal lawns with symmetrical 
accents of clipped evergreen, elabo- 
rate parterres of box filled with 
gravel or with bedding plants in 
an even mass of color, and long 
straight walks under clipped trees 
feathering naturally above, but 
trimmed below to the lines of a 
pointed arch. It is a style for the 
man of means who himself leads a 
life of formality, and who enter- 
tains magnificently. The great 
open spaces of the garden, too bare 
as it lies alone, need the pageantry 
of a garden party to make it blos- 
som into life and color. The smaller 
French Renaissance house may 
have a smaller garden, but it must 
have elements of the same formal 
style. The house derived in style 
not from the Renaissance palace 
but from the simple French cottage 
may have a charming garden _ 
on the French potager, the vege 
table garden, — with box sired 
beds laid out in formal pattern and 
filled with flowers and vegetables 


grown as much for form and color 
as for use, with neat gravel paths, 
high walls decorated with es- 
paliered fruit trees, trellises coy- 
ered with roses, and with rose trees 
used as accents in the design. 

The garden which is in keeping 
in style with the Italian house 
(see Figure 1) is also formal in plan, 
but not with the stiffness of the 
large French garden. Its terraces 
are not so large, nor its parterres 
so elaborate. The tapis vert of 
France has, by the exigencies of 
climate, been translated into gravel, 
decorated everywhere with pots 
of flowers. There is an elaborate 
architectural background, with the 
contrasting beauty of trees natu- 
rally growr, and of water in cas- 
cades, in fountains, and in. still 
pools reflecting stone balustrades 
and cypresses and plants in tubs. 
If the house is small, an Ttalian 
cottage rather than an Italian 
palace, the garden too can be 
simplified. Against a white stucco 
wall one can do delightful things 
in the Italian manner, with a gravel 
court, an arbor, and flowers in 
handmade posts. 

The Spanish garden (Figure 2), 
like the Spanish house, is particu 
larly appropriate to our Southwest, 
where the sun is hot and the wind 
blows. In the patio, one can find 
shelter from sun and wind, and the 
beauty that comes with the color 
of decorated tiles, flowering trees, 
and the play of water in a fountain. 
The garden is formal in plan 
perhaps rectangular, a pool vista 
between arching jets of water, 
or perhaps square, with box-edged 
beds around a central fountain. 


and Italy with rheig lowe ae Nal 
formal planting, the parterres of 
Spain are informally planted. The 
edging box is actually a hedge, 
sometimes three feet tall, and 
the planting within, symmetrical] 
though it may be in plan, is un 
eee a in growth. ‘Trees, 
shrubs, flowers, all are 
within the beds in bewildering 
profusion, giving to the Spanish 
garden a luxuriance that 
equaled. 
Perhaps we 


massed 


IS ul 


know the English 


garden (see Figure 3) best as the 
parent of our own The owner of 
an English house has delight befor 
him in planning a garden which 
will be harmonious, a garden with 
all the beauty of natural plant 


against an archi ral 
It will be formal in 


growth 
bac kground 
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Important 


Announcement 
to 


Flower Lovers 
e 








Each year, there is a substan- 
lial increase in the demand 
for Dreer’s Garden Book, the 
one completely authoritative 
work of its kind. This year, as 
before, we have done our best 
to anticipate the increased de- 
mand for the 1932 edition, 
which will be ready for dis- 
tribution in January. 












If you have been a Dreer cus- 
tomer during the past two 
years, you will get the new 
volume automatically. If you 
have not, you can help us to 
avoid disappointments by ask- 
ing us toreserve your copy NOW. 












The Garden Book will be sent 
free on request to those in- 
terested in vegetable and 
flower seeds, roses, perennial 
plants and seeds, ete, 


HENRY A, DREER, INC. 


Dept. H, 1306 Spring Carden St, 
PHILADELPHIA 


DREERS 


BULBS for Xmas Gifts 


A collection of choice Summer-flowering bulbs 
suitable for Spring planting will be appreciated 
by your pardening friends. Let me send them a 
neat holiday box, containing the following rare 
bulbs: 6 gorgeous Tigridias (Shell Lily), 6 beau- 
tiful Gladiolus, 6 Flybrid Monthretias, 6 lovely 
Japanese Lilies, 6 Zephyranthes Rosea (airy 
Lily), 6 Paneratium (Spider Lily), 6 Galtonia 
(Summer Hyacinth), 6 Tuberous-rooted Bego- 
nias, 6 Zephyranthes Candida (Summer Crocus), 
6 Golden yellow Calla lilies, 60 strong flowering 
size bulbs, a joy and lasting remembrance sent 
postpaid to any address in U, S. together with 
card bearing, your name, for $9.75, Half size 
collection $4.75, postpaid, Catalog, 


GORDON AINSLEY 
Campbell 












California 


GOLD 


TROPICAL & FANCY 222 


Make porgeous displays in your home, 






Our 56 pare free book shows 50 varie 


ties of faney fish in actual colors, 


ORNAMENTAL AQUARIUMS 


in every size and style; fish supplies, 
Also Water Lilies; everything for gar 
den pools. Ask for catalog. Addresa 


2 


BELDT’S AQUARIUM, 2113 Crescent, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


@eeeaeeeeoeoe@eeoee1?7?$es? 8 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS New garden 
beauty at small cost. 1932 catalog now ready, Many 

tor itu Ientirely new prices, Send for 
now, CARL SALBACHL, 652 Wood 


mont Berkeley, California 


rire 
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MAN and KING 
By WW. ik. Wortham 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 


With 22 illustrations; $4.00 


| Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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Blind Handicraft... . . 
Boat Model Specialty C 

* Boston School of Interior Decorat n & 

Architectural Design................. 
Bostwick-Treman, Inc.. 
Brick Oven Tavern.................... 
Brown Caroler acraere cir caseteterst metaverse: 
Bry Anew Virge Nee anemia Lene reer 

* BurronghsiCo; Wes owen le ueeeletanis 
Cannon siShop;uVissuc cic uieisuanncrinaneiensr ers 
Genturyurniburel Coysrics. a e-cestecers ste 
Child, Henry T : 

% Childhood, Inc....... 
Chute, E. Inna ; 

* Colonial Stain Co. 

x Copenhaver, Laura B....... 
CowmdiniGon-rierrerteneiete er. 
Craftsmen's Guild 

* Dougan, Studio of Kathleen. 

@ Erkins Studios....... 
Fairlamb, Inc., Remington ‘pe 
Fairyland Co........... 
Farm & Garden Shop...... 

* Footsure Co., Inc... . . 

* Foster Brothers........ 56 mete : 

* Galloway ‘Pottery cite es ceicepe weenie ae 
GardentSsadiomis stare viet oh rtlenio se vitenelae 
Globesirottersieccctase cine ictectaiietine ire 
Gowing hrederickijHo. ne nieeieeaae er 

* Grenfell Labrador Industries... ......... 

Sand worksShopyy-ccaciee ee cieistare minveterer arate 
Hodgman, Jeanne een cis sy syesststsvciey crsuesecel ess 
House of Wedding Presents............. 

AlndustrialfAtts es joes eee ee 
Iris Cabin Shop. 

Kelly, Lewis P 
x Little\Galleryic oie. cists sense 
Longfellow Forge... ... 
*% Low & Co., Daniel...... 
McGlellan'siShoph ce eccacccse. ucnleee 
McPherson & Foot... . 
MacDonald, Inc., Flora 
Mapelsden, ‘Madolin. .. . 

% Maple Grove Candies, In 
Maria VANCE Aoccieie sisseteislateretel myers 
Merritt, Grace L.. . 
Monogram Match Cos timne cocmice tee 
IMOUIEN I Pea Cosmin ie ioincteieicicieiuisictens ficconeyare 

* National'Koundry .)... 0506 cite tee 
Nature Studio....... 
New York Exchange for Woman's Work... 

%* New York School of Interior Decoration. . . 

he OLGEMEXT CO! SHOD ie ccrcie Sevclsveioe ciceicteteiers 

MiPaleschuck sb eecsntied cteveie sense aieterre ions 

w& Parker Brothers, [new cc. 02 sce. cssce scaversieve 

* Period Art Shoppe) Ine... 6. o 2c. thas 
Petri PPlttaen: cect riven ieee cette neeeice 
Plavland hier oe leee cee 
Priscilla, Braidi Core .gem ciscseiede resenee corto 
Reed Shops kirsis cy.) e erie tae eis 
Reichardt......... 
Rookwood Pottery. 
Rosenthal, Rena. : 
Roseville Pottery Co.. : 

* Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, Inc......... 
Safety Electrical Appliances, Inc.......... 

* St. Denis Asia Bazaar.... 

PSuexy Conn: eecrshat ent apele 

* Silverstone, Inc., Adolph. 

* Smith, William. : 
Somerset Shops 
Stearns Co., R. H. atele 
Sudbury Brass Crafters... 
Summers & Son, H........ 
Sweeney, Mary A.. 

Teller’s C plental Hardware. 
Thiel, A. ae 

* Three Nae Yorkers. 

* Toy Furniture Shop. . 
Treasure Chest (Asheville, N. 
Treasure Chest (Summit, N. 
Trump-Lite Co....... 

* Tuttman's.. shots 
University of C niece. Press 

@ Valentine & Co iis 

* Vaughan Pew ter : 

% Waddey Co., Everett : 
Wagner Stone Products, Inc. 

* Walpole Brothers, Inc... .. 
Warren, Georgia.......... 

* Wesp, Walter 

* White School of Photogr: aphy, 
Wiltbank, Mrs.... 

* Wohlert, A. E. 

* Woodart Co.. 

Yamanaka & Co.... 
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DESIGN IN THE GARDEN 


| Continued from page 527] 


plan but entirely informal in plant- 
ing — broad grass terraces with 
English ivy on their walls of mel- 
low brick, stretches of lawn shaded 
by great trees, rose gardens with 
hedges of yew, herb gardens with 
lavender, rosemary, and mint, 
and above all flower gardens with 
all the riotous color of mixed 
herbaceous borders within their 
enclosing walls. This was the tra- 
dition that was brought to Ameri- 
ca, where it was translated into 
the terms of new plants and new 
building materials. 

For a garden appropriate with a 
house of the New England type 
(Figure 6), we have only to turn 
back to the plans of Colonial days. 
We shall find the dooryard garden 
laid out on basically formal lines, 
with a straight path Jeading to the 
front door, straight beds, and an 
enclosing picket fence, but with 
the greatest informality of planting 
— clematis on one side of the door, 
hollyhocks and lilacs against the 
house with beds of savory herbs 
below them, and lilies thrusting 
their heads between the pickets 
of the fence. We shall also find 
the combined fruit, vegetable, and 
flower garden built on one level 
or, if the ground is on a hillside, 
built on different terraces with 
retaining walls between the sepa- 
rate units. The terraces are di- 
vided into rectangular beds for 
vegetables, outlined with flow- 
ers; fruit trees — apples, peaches, 
plums, and pears — are placed at 
formal intervals, and flowers along 
the path. The charm lies in the 
combination of formality and in- 
formality, a plan of straight lines 
and geometrical figures, and plant- 
ing which belies these lines in its 
natural growth and its blending of 
materials. 

The Southern Colonial house 
(Figure 4) demands a garden more 
formal than those of New England. 
Masonry walls of the character of 
the house, whether it is of brick or 


whitewashed plaster on a stone 
base, replace the picket fences of 
the North. The dignity of the 
plant material which belongs to the 
country, evergreen magnolias and 
box bushes, requires a more sym- 
metrical placing than the elms and 
lilacs of New England: a pair of 
box bushes, perhaps, by the front 
door, or a box-edged path with two 
evergreen magnolias set in formal 
relation to the house, but with the 
formality of plan contradicted 
by the rampant growth of vine and 
tree in the South — a crapemyrtle 
leaning over the path, a Cherokee 
rose on the wall, and a grapevine 
swinging from the trees for the 
pleasure of the children. 

Harmony must be carried into 
the details of the garden also, 
which must blend with the house 
in architectural character and in 
scale. A pool which is in itself 
beautiful and would be excellent 
in an Italian garden will be entirely 
out of keeping in a Colonial setting. 
A planted dry wall and small rustic 
steps, which would be delightful 
close to a cottage, are too casual 
and too small for a large formal 
garden. But as the planning of 
pool, steps, walls, and other set 
features usually demands the sery- 
ice of a landscape architect, it is 
not so often in them that the garden 
fails as in its movable objects. It 
is so easy for the owner to intro- 
duce a bench, or a pair of jars, or a 
statue, which he has admired else-’ 
where, without considering the 
fact that its original setting was 
quite different from the new one, 
and that it will be out of character 
or out of scale. 

There are some gardens, entirely 
removed from the house or close 
to a house of no definite architec- 
tural style, in which architectural 
detail is not necessary and where 
the planting itself may be most 
informal. This subject, harmony 
in planting, will be considered in 
another article. 


A MAN'S Kit CaEN 
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cupboard consisting of a central 
group of shelves displaying the 
most colorful of the kitchen pot- 
tery and, beneath, a telephone 
booth, whose swinging doors are 
carved to suggest the spirit of its 
purpose, while at the same time 
parts of the design form perfora- 
tions through which the telephone 
bell may be heard. At either side 
are pairs of small closets, the one 
toward the stove holding sauces, 
flavorings, and spices, and the 
other, toward the sink, cleaning 
materials and various first aids. 
The walls and ceiling of this 
room are a grayed cream color 
accented by orange-vermilion; the 
floor is of tile red. The northern 
exposure enables one to get much 
pleasure from the further use of 


intense red in the utensils and 
beetleware tumblers for the fresh 
garden herbs in daily use. 

Circular-topped openings of vary- 
ing dimensions are repeated in the 
two entrance doors, the recessed 
niche, and the cupboard doors 
and shelf openings — furnishing 
one of those distinct motifs which, 
when repeated, organize an other- 
wise unrelated room. The outer 
door, covered by plates of zinc 
painted blue, opens upon the up- 
per level of an artificial slope 
of the garden, whose descent to 
one of the main axes of the per- 
ennial and evergreen garden is 
defined by boxwood. In the oppo- 
site direction cement steps form 
an abrupt and workable service 
approach. 
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